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PREFACE TO VOLUME 11. 

This niossary of the Tribes and Castes found in the Punjab, 
j the Noidh-West Frontier Province and the Protected Territories 
' on the North-West Frontier of India, is l)a3ed upon the works of 

i the late Sir Denzil Charles .Jelf Tbbetsou, Iv.C.S.l., Lieutenant- 

1 

I Governor of the Punjab and its Dependencies, and of tlie 
Hon’ble Mr. Edward Douglas Maclagan, C.S. I., now Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Llevenue Department. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson’s Report on the Punjal> Census of 1HS1 was 
reprinted as Punjab EHimyraphij. Volume III of the present com- 
pilation will include the rest of tliis (iloS'i'ii-y, and Volume I will 
( comprise the valuable chapters of Sir Denzil Ibbetsou's Report 
I which deal with the Physical Description of the Punjab, its Reli- 
' gions and other subjects, supplemented by the matter contained 
i in the Hon’ble Mr. Maclagau’s Report on the Punjab Census of 
j 1891, and from other sources. 

This Glossarij embodies some of the materials collected in 
I the Ethnographic Survey of India which was begun in lOiji), 

! under the scheme initiated by Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., 

I C.S. I., but it has no pretensions to finality. The compiler’s aim 
* has been to collect facts and record them in the fullest possible 
I detail without formulating theories as to the racial elements which 
i have made the population of the modern Punjab, the growth of 
its tribes or the evolution of caste. For information regard- 
ing the various theories which have been suggested on those 
topics the reader may be referred to the works of Sir Alexande^’ 
Cunningham,* Bellewt and Nesfield.i 

T!\\q Census Rep'ii-pfi)!' In'ha, -.md India 

may also be referred to as standard Avorks on these subjects. 

It is in contemplation to add to Volume 111, or to publish as 
Volume IV, a subject-index to the whole of the present work^ 

* Archseologtca! Survey Report-: tnor.' i-^VPi-ially Vota II. V nufl XIV for th» i’anjub. 
Also his Ancient Geography of India, The Bn P,.rio'I. 1871. 

t Races of AfghauiUin and Ynsuf-.ai. 

J Brief View of the Caste System of the Sarth-We-'erii Prorincti and Ondh ; Allahabad, 18S5. 
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together witli appendices containing exhaustive lists of the 
numerous section';, septs aufl clans into which the tribes and 
castes of tliese Provinces are divided. 

A few words are necessary to explain certain points in the 
fllos-<nri/. To ensure brevitv the compiler has avoided constant 
repetition of the woi-d ‘‘ District ” e. ij., l)y Lahore ” the District 
of that name must be understood thus in Lahore ” is equivalent 
to the “ in the District of Lahore,” but by “ at Lahore ” is 
meant “ in the city of Lahore.” 

The printing of the name ot a caste or tribe in capitals itt 
the text indicates that a reference to the article on that caste 
or tribe is inmted for fuller information. References to District 
or State should be taken to indicate the latest edition 

of the LVr,'<-//(3(7' unless the contrary is stated. References to a 
Sptflemfiiif indicate the standard Report on the Regular 

Settlement of the District in the absence of any express re- 
ference to an earlier or later report. 

Certain recognised abbreviations have also been used, c.y., 

J.R.A.S., for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societv. 

J.A.S.B., for the Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

P.N.Q., for Punjab Xotes and Queries, 188-3-85. 
for Indian Xotes and Queries, 1S8(). 

N.I.K.Q., for Xorth Indian Xotes and Queries, 1891-9G. 
for Elliot's History of India. 

T.E.j for Ra\ ertj s iranslation of the Tahdi^xt-i-JsasiTi. 

In certain districts of the Punjab lists of agricultural tribes 
have been compiled by District Olhcers for administrative pur- 
poses in conucction witli the working of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act (Punjab Act XIII of P.*UU), and these lists have been 
incorpoiated in the pre.-^ent y fur facility of reference. 

The two following extracts from an Address delivered by the 
late Sir Denzil Ibbetson on the Study of Anthropology in India to 
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the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1890 are ro-printed 
here as of permanent interest and valne : — 

“ Another scheme wliicli suggested itself to me soino years ago, and 
met with the approval of Sir Charles Elliot, would, I think, greatly simplify 
and lighten the labour of recording customs, but which I uiifortunatelV 
never found leisure to carry out. It was to jufblish typical custom-sheets 
printed with a wide margin* The jirintod portion would kIvo a tvpical 
set of, say, marriage ceremonies, divided int<j short paragrajilis, one for 
each stage. The inrpiirer woidd note ojiposilo each paragrajdi the depar- 
tures from the typical epreniunial which lie found to obtain among tin* 
people and in the locality under inquiry. 'I'he main lines of these and 
similar ceremonies are common to many tribes over a considorabh* area, 
and the system, which i.s of course capable of indefinite expansion, wouhl 
.save a deal of writing, would suggest inquiry, wouhl bo a .safeguard against 
omissions, and above all, would bring difi'crenecs of custom into prominonee. 
****** 

“ And now I have come to the fourth and last head of my discourse, 
and you will, I am sure, be relieved to know that I shall be brief. What 
is the use of it all ? I must premi.se that no true student ever asks himself 
such a question. To some of you, I fear, I shall appear jn-ofane, but I take 
it that the spirit which animates the true scholar is the same in essence as 
that which possesses the coin-collcctor or the postage stamp maniac. He 
yearns for more knowledge, not becau.so he proposes to put it to any 
definite use when he has possessed himself of it, but because he has not 
got it, and hates to be without it. Nevert]io]e<', it is a question which, if 
we do not ask ourselves, others will a.sk for ns, and it behrivos us to have 
our answer ready. In the first jilace, it i.s impossjljle to as.sert of any 
addition, however apparently in>igiiificant, to the sum of human knotvlcdirc, 
that it Avlll not turn out to be of primary importance. The wliole fabric 
of the universe is so closely interwoven, mcsli by mesh, tliat at whatever 
out-of-the-way corner we may begin unravelling, we may presently assist 
in the loosening of some knot which lias barred tlie progre.ss of science. 
What Philistine would look with other than contemjii upon tlio study of 
the shapes of fancy pigeons, of the markings of caterpillars and butterliics, 
and of the respective colourings of cock and hen birds. Vet from these 
three sources have been drawn the most vivid illustrations and the strona’- 
est proofs of a theory the epoch-making nature of which we arc hardly 
able to appreciate, becau.so it has already become an integral part of the 
intellectual equipmeuf of every thinking man. But wo need not tru^t to 
the vagueness of the future for evidence of tlie vulue of our studies in 
India. They have already ca.st a Hood of light upon the origin and nature 
of European tenures, and they have even modified the conr.-e of I'riti.sh 
legislation. I do not think it is too much to .say that, liad we known 
nothing of land tenures in India, the recognition of tenant right in Ulster 
would have been indefinitely p(»r^tponod.” 

The scientific spirit whicli inspired the above remarks laid 
the foundations of all anthropological research in the Punjab and 

* Thia methol wa- adopted la carrviag e-ii iii- Etunographie Survey in these Province*, 



North-'West Frontier Pro\’ince. The practical importance of an 
intensive study of the minutest data in the popular religion, 
folk-lore, traditions, sui’vivals and superstitious cannot be easily 
exaggerated, and tlie present writer is convinced that nothing but 
a closer study of them will, for example, reconcile the apparently 
hopeless inconsistencies of the Punjab customary law. 
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Punjab Tribes and Castes. 


A 

Abazai, a section of the Yusufzai Pathans, found in Buner. 

Abba Khel, one of the six septs of the Baizai clan of the Akozai Yusufzai 
Pathdns, found in Peshdwar. 

Abbassi, the name of the ruling family of the Daudpotr^s who are 
Nawdba of Bahawalpur and claim descent from the Abbasside dynasty 
of Egypt : see Daudpotra and Kalhora. 

Abdal, a small caste of Muhammadans found in Kdngra and the 
Jasw^iU Dun of Hoshiarpur. The Abddls arc divided into 12 tolis 
or septs. The Abdels of Kangra do not associate with those of 
Sukhlr and Nurpur. The Abdals are beggars and wandering 
singers, performing especially at Rajput funerals, at which they 
precede the body singing and playing dirges, len or hirldp. In 
the time of the Raj^s when any Rajput was killed in battle and 
the news reached his home, they got his clothes and used to 
wear them while singing his dirge. Thus they »ang dirges for 
R^m Singh, wazlr of Nurpur, and Sham Singh, Atariwdl^, who had 
fought against the British, and for Rajd, Rai Singh of Chamba. 
The Abdals now sing various songs and attend Rajput weddings. 
They are endogamous. Abdal means ‘ lieutenant ’ (see Platts’ 
Hind. Dicty,, s. v.) and is the name of a class of wandering 
Muhammadan saints.* Whether there is any connection between 
the name and the Chihil Abdal of Islamic mythology does not 
appear. For the Abdals in Bengal see Risley, People of India, 
pp. 76 and 119. 

Abdal, an Arain clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Abdali, (I) a term once applied generally to all Afghans [q. u.), but 
now apparently obsolete : (2) the name of a famous family of the 
Saddozai Pathfina which gave Afghanistan its first Afghan dynasty ; 
Now known as Durrani, this family belonged to the Sarbani branch 
of the Afghans, and is believed by them to derive its name from Abdal 
or Avddl bin Turin bin Sharkhabun b. Sarban b. Qais, who received 
this name from Kwhdja Abd Ahmad, an abddl\ or saint of the Chishti.i 

* It is the plur. of badal, ' ..-ubstitute,’ and the Abdal, 40 in number, take the fifth rlare 
in the Sufi hierarchical order of saints i»suing from the great Qutb. Al:,n called ‘Biikalii,’ 

* guardians,’ they reside in Syria, brmg rain and victory and avert calamity ; Ancydc^adia 
oj Islim, *. v. p. 68. 
t See Abdal supro. 
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Abdali — Adam Khel. 


order. Driven from their lauds near Qandaliar by the Ghalzai, the 
Abdiili had long been settled near Herdt, but were restored by Nddir 
Shah to their old home, and when Ahmad Shah became king at 
Qandahdr his tribe served as a nucleus for the new empire. Influenced 
by a faqir named Sabar Shah he took the title of Durr-i-durran, 

‘ pearl of pearls.’ The two principal Abdali clans are the Popalzai, 
(to which belonged the royal section, the Sadozai) and the Barakzai : 
M. Longworth Dames in Encycl. of Islam, p. 67. 

Aehalke, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

AiiDHUX {aiadhida] ,* a degree or class of the celibate Gosains who live by 
begging. They are wanderers, as opposed to the matddri or dsanddri 
class. See Gosain, 

AbhIka, the modern Ahi'r (q. v.). 

ABHArANTHi, one of the 12 orders or schools of the Jogis (g. v.). 

Abkal, a sept of Rdjputs, descended from Wahgal, a son of Sangar Chand, 
16th Rdja of Kahlur. 

Ablana, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multan : (2) a branch of the 
Kharrals, found in Montgomery and the Minchindbdd nizdmat of 
Bahawalpur. 

Ab^ia, an ancient tribe of Jat status found in Sindh and the Bahawalpur 
State. It is credited with having introduced the arts of agriculture 
into the south-west Piuijab and iSindh in the proverb 

Karn hahhshe Iciror. 

Ahra haJch--<he hal di or. 

‘ Let Rdjii Karn give away crore of rupees, the Abra will give what 
ho earns by the plough.’ 

The tribe is also said to be an offshoot of the Sammas and is 
numerous in Bahawalpur. 

Anui, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 

AuwAsi, a Pathan clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 

Aciia Khel, an important clan of the Marwat Pathans, found in 
Bannu. 

A'chi-la-mo (Tibetan), a group of actors, singers and dancers, found 
in Kanawar. 'J’hey wear masks of skin with conch shells for 
eyes and a dress to which woollen cord.s are so attached that in 
dancing they spread out. The women play a largo tambourine, and 
the men a small drum shaped like an hour-glass. Parties of five, 
— two men, two women and a boy — pei-form their dance. ^ 

Achran, an agi-icultural clan, found in Shdhpnr. 

AcH.raj (a), see under Brahman : syn. Mahabrahman. 

Adam Khel, one of the eight principal clans of the Afridi Pathans; 
said to be neither Gar nor Sdmil in politics. They have four 
septs— Hassan Khel, Jawaki, Galli and Ashu Khel. 


founded the Ramawat sect 
^ ‘.shaken off ’the bound.s of narrow, 

mindeflne-s. To thi.., sect belyn^ed Tuisi Das, one of who,e works wa.s the Vairagya-Sandi- 
ram or kindling of ^continence. 7uUi Vds, by Dr. G. A. Grierson, Indian 


‘ kindling 
AntifinaiT, 1S03, p. ; 



Vol. II, Page S, insert : — 


Adbeh, Formerly a powerful clan but almost annihilated by the Gakkliare, 
the Adra or Adreh hold 7 villages in tahsil Gujar Khan. Cracroft’a 
Rawalpindi Sett. Rep., § 318. 

Aghoei : the word is variously deiived (1) from Sanskr. ghor, hideous 
and is really Ghori : or (2) from aghor, ‘ without fear/ an epithet of 
Shiva.* These cannibal faqWs are also called Aghorpanthi, and appear 
to be sometimes confused with the Oghar. See under Jogi, at p. 40 1, 
Vol. ir, also. 

• P. N, Q. I., § 375, 365 and 41. InP. N. Q. Ill, § 205 an account of their origin ia 
given but it does not appear to be known in the Punjab. 
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Adan Shdhi—Ahangar. 

Adan Shahi, a Sikh sect or, more correctly, order, founded by Adan 
SMh, a disciple of Kanhyii Lll, the founder of the Sawapantlus 
iq.v.). 

Adh-nath, one of the 12 orders or schools of the Jogis {q. r.). 

Admal, a sept of the Gakkhara [q. v.). 

Adpanthi, possibly a title of those Sikhs who adhere to the original 
(ddi) faith (or to the udi-granth] : cf. Census Eeport, 1891, § 68, 
but see Adh-n^th. 

Advait, a Hindu sect which maintains the unity of tho soul with God 
after death. 

Afghan, pi. Afaghina: syn. Rohilla or Rohela and Pathdn {q. v-). Tlio 
earliest historical mention of the Afghans occurs under tho year 
1024 A. D. (414-15 Hijri) when Mahmud of Ghazni made a raid 
into the mountains inhabited by the Afghanian — after his return 
from India to Ghazni — plundered them and carried off much booty.* 
Afghan tradition makes Kashighar or Shawdl tlieir earliest seat, 
and the term Afghiinistan or land of the Afghans is said to be, 
strictly speaking, applicable to the mountainous country between 
Qandahdr and the Derajat, and between Jalalhbad and tho 
Khaibar valley on the north and Siwi and Dadar on tho south, 
but it is now generally used to denote the kingdom of Afghanis- 
tan. The Afghans used to be termed Abdalis or Awdalis from 
Malik Abdal under whom they first emerged from tho Sulairntin 
Range and drove the Kafirs or infidels out of the Kdbul valley. 
(See also s. r. Pathan, Bangash, Dildzdk). By religion tho 
Afghans are wholly Muhammadan and claim as their peculiar 
saint the ‘ Afghan Qutb,’ Khwiijah Qutb-ud-din, Bakhtidr, Kaki 
of Ush (near Baghdad) who probably gave his name to the Qutb 
Min^r at Delhi. 

Agaei, Agri or Agaria “a worker in salt,” from dgara, salt-pan. The Agaris 
are the salt-makers of Edjputana and of the east and south-east Punjab, 
and would appear to be a true caste.t In Gurgaon they are said to 
claim descent from the Rajputs of Chittaur. All are Hindus, and 
found especially in the Sultdnpur tract on the common borders of Delhi, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon, where they make salt by evaporating the brackish 
water of tho wells. Socially they rank belo\V the Jhts, but above Lohfirs. 
A proverb says : “ The a^:, the yawd.«a, tho Agari and the cartman — when 
the lightning flashes these give up the ghost,” apparently because the rain 
which is likely to follow would dissolve their salt. Cf. Nlngab. 

Agqarwal, a sub-caste of the Banids (g r.). 

AgIe, a doubtful synonym of Agari {q. v.). 

Agwana, a J^t clan (agricultural), found in Multfiu. 

Ahangae, a blacksmith. 

♦ For fuller details see the aJmiralile articles by Mr. I/)ng>vr,ith Dames on Af^hini^tan 
and Afn'Ji in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (.London; Luzac A- Co. i now in course of pub- 
lication. 

■f But the Agaris are also said to be a mere BiiVeaste of the KuTrlfirs. In Kuina in 
means an “iron-smelter’’: X I. X Q. I., 21i, 217 It is doul.Tfut wtifthcr Agr.i denvi-t 

its name from the Agari.s, as there is an .\gra in the Peshiiwar valley. Fur an account of the 
salt-industry in Gurgaon, see Quryaon Gazetteer, 18S4, page 57. 
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Alidri^Ahir. 


A.HABf, a doubtful synonym of Aheri (g. v.). 

AhibI (a), Heri, Ahdri (?), an out-caste and often vagrant tribe, found in the 
south-east Punjab, and originally immigrant from Rdjputana, especi- 
ally Jodhpur and Bikdner. The name is said to be derived from 
her, a herd of cattle, but the Aheri, who appears to be usually 
called Heri in the Punjab, is by heredity a hunter and fowler. He 
is however ordinarily a labourer, especially a reaper, and even culti- 
vates land in Hissdr, while in Karnal he makes saltpetre.* In ap- 
pearance and physique Aheris resemble Baurias, but they have no 
dialect of their own, and are not, as a body, addicted to crime. 

Of their numerous gots the following are found in the Bd,wal 
nizdmat of Ndbha ; — 


Bhata. 

Gahchand. 

Chdhurwfll. 

Ghaman. 

Charan. 

Gogal. 

Chanddlia. 

Gotdld. 

Dekhta. 

Hajipuria. 

Dahinwal. 

Jhindia. 

Dahmiwal. 

Junbal. 

Dharoria. 

Mahta. 

Dharuheria. 

Mewal. 


PanwAl. 

Rathor. 

Sd,garia. 

Sailingia. 

Samel wdl. 

Sandlas. 

Sd,r8ut. 

Sendhi. 


The Aheris are almost all Hindus, but in the Phulkidn States a few 
are Sikhs. Besides the other village deities they worship the goddess 
Masdni and specially affect Bdbdji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and 
Khetrpdl. In marriage four gols are avoided, and widow re-marriage 
is permitted. All their rites resemble those of the Dh&iaks,t and 
Chamarwdi Brahmans officiate at their weddings and like occasions. 
The Ndiks, who form a superior class among the Heris, resemble 
them in all respects, having the same gots and following the same 
pursuits, but the two groups do not intermarry or even take water 
from each other’s hands. On the other hand the Aheri is said to 
be dubbed Thori as a terra of contempt, and possibly the two tribes 
are really the same. 


For accounts of the Aheris in the United Provinces, see Elliot’s 
Glossary. 


AhIr. The name Ahir is doubtless derived from the Sanskrit ahhira, a 
milkman, but various other folk etymologies are current. J 

The Ahirs’ own tradition as to their origin is, that a Brahman once 
took a^Vaisya girl to wife and her offspring were pronounced amat- 
sangya or outcast ; that again a daughter of the amat-sangyds married 
a Brahman, and that her offspring were called abhirs (i.e,, Gopds or 
herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahir. 


They are chiefly found in the south of Dehli,Gurgdon, and Rohtak 
and the Phnlki.in States bordering upon these districts, and in this 


work in reeds anil grass, especially at making winnowing-baskets and 


•Aheris also 
etools of reed, 

Aheris claim that they will not take water from a Dhanak, as the Chuhras do. 
\ et thej rank no higher than the latter, since they eat dead animals, although they will 
not remove nlth. ' ° ^ 

f One of these is ahi.Jr, “snake- killer,” due to the tact that Sri Krishna had once killed 
• snake. But ^cording to the Uad-BhagH-at, Askand 10, Addhiyae 17, Sri Krishna did'iou 
kill the snake, but brought it out of the Jumna. ^ 
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limited tract they form a considerable proportion of the whole popula- 
tion. 

The first historical mention of the Abhiras occurs in the confused 
statements of the Vishnu Purdna concerning them and the Sakas, 
Yavanas, Bahlikas and other outlandish dynasties which succeeded 
the Andhras in the 3rd century A. D. 

In the 4th century the Abhiras, Arjundyanas and Malavas are de- 
scribed as republican tribes settled in eastern RdjpntSna and Malwa,* 

They are divided into three khdnps or sub-castes : — 

(1) the Nandbansi, who call themselves the offspring of Nandd, the 
foster-father of Sri Krishna.t 

(2) the Jddulansi, who claim to be descendants of the Yadu, a 
nomadic race. 

(3) the Gudlhansi, who say that they 3^ descended from the Gudla 

or ‘ herdsman ’ dynasty and the Gopis, who danced with the 
god Krishna in the woods of Bindraban and Gokal. 

The Jadubansi Ahlrs are mostly found in the AhirwatiJ and Hari4na, 
while the Nandbansis and Gualbansis are found in Mathura and 
Bindraban. 

All three sub-castes are endogamous and avoid four gots in marriage. 

The gots of the J4dubansis are: — 


1. 

Abhiryd. 

21. 

Jliarudhyd, 

! 39. 

Lanbd. 

2. 

Bachhwalyd. 

22. 

Kakrdlya. 

1 40. 

Lodiyd. 

3. 

Balwitn. 

23. 

Kakud^a. 

; 41. 

Mahla. 

4. 

Bhankaryd. 

24. 

Kalalya. 

! 42. 

Mandhdr. 

5. 

Bhogwaryd. 

25. 

Kalgdn. 

i 

Mitlia. 

6. 

Bhunkaldn. 

26. 

Kdnkas. 

44. 

Mohal. 

7. 

Bhusaryd. 

27. 

Karera. 

1 45. 

Nagarya. 

8. 

Bhusld. 

28. 

Khdlod. 

1 46. 

Narbdu. 

9. 

Chatasya. 

29. 

Kharotya. 

47. 

Notiwdl. 

10. 

Cbura. 

30. 

Kharpara. 

48, 

Pacharya. 

11. 

Dabar. 

31. 

Khatodhya from 

49. 

Sanp. 

12. 

Dahiyd. 


Khatode inPatidla. 

50. 

Sonaryd. 

13. 

Datarli. 

32. 

Khiswa. 

51. 

Sultdnya. 

14. 

Dholiwdl. 

33. 

Khold. 

52. 

Thokardn. 

15. 

Dhundald. 

34. 

Khorryd. 

53. 

Tohdnid, 

16. 

Dumdolyd. 

35. 

Khosa. 

54. 

'i'undak. 

17. 

Harbald. 

36. 

Khurmya, 

55, 

Solangia, original- 

18. 

Jadam. 

37. 

Kinwdl. 


ly Solanki Rdjputs. 

19. 

Jdnjaryd. 

3S. 

Kosalyd from Kosli 



20. 

Jarwal. 


in Rohtak. 




* V, A. Smith, Ancient Histonj of India. ^ pp, 240 and 230. 

t Sri Krishna, through f eat of Rij'i Kans, was clianged for Nand’g daughter and so 
brought up by him, Nand was an Ahir ; Kri>hna. a Kshatrya, .f&d'ii was the son ot Jagat, 
from whom Krishna was descended, .and the Jadiihansi also claim descent from him, 

^Another account say,s that the Ahi'rwati is held by the Jadubansi and Nandbansf, 
who smoke together, whereas the (tuaibansi will lUft smoke u-ith tJiem (m spite of the 
latters’ inferioritv). . , . , , 

It is not easy to define the boundaries of .Alnrwafi, It includes Rowan .and the country 
to the west of it ; Rath or Bighauta lying to the souih we^t of tli.al town .and apparently 
overlapping it since Karnaul appears to he in the Hath au well as m the Ahirwati. 
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Ahir origins. 

56. Bhanotra, originally Nathawat R4jputs, from Amla Bhanera 
in Jaipur: their ancestor committed murder and fled, finding a refuge 
with the Ahirs : and 

57. D4yar, originally Tun war Rajputs till 995 Sambat: the legend 
is that Anangpal ^had given his daughter in marriage to Kalu Rdja of 
Dhdr^nagar, but her husband gave her vessels for her separate use, and 
she coinplained to her father. Anangpal would have attacked his 
son-in-law but his nobles dissuaded him, and so he treacherously invited 
Kdlu to his second daughter’s wedding. K41u came with his four 
brothers, Parmar, Nil, Bhawan and Jagpdl, but they learnt of the plot 
and fled to the Ahirs, from whom Kdlii took a bride and thus founded 
the Ddyar got. 

Some of the Nandbansf gots arc : — 

1. Bachhw61. 4. Khatban, 

2. Harbanwfil. 5. Pacharyd. 

3. Kaholi. 6. Eabar. 

7. Sanwaryd. 

The Ahirs again give their name to the Ahirwati dialect, which is 
spoken in the tract round Ndrnaul, Kanaudh and Kewdri. It differs 
little, if at all, from the ordinary Hindi of the south-east Punjab ; * for 
a full account of it and its local varieties the reader must be referred to 
the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, pp, 49—51 and 233—241. 

The Ahirs are all Hindus, but in spite of their traditional connec- 
tion with Sri Krishna,t they affect Shivaji, Devi and Thdkarji. _ They 
also worship Bandeo, whose shrine is at Raipur in the Bawal nizamat 
' of Ndbha and who is said to be a black snake : hence no Ahir will kill 
a black snake. In Saharanpur their marriage deities are Brahu and 
Bar deoias, but no traces of these cults are noted in the Punjab-i 
Ahir women dress differently to those of the Jdt tribes, wearing 
red and yellow striped gowns, with a shawl of red muslin. But in 
Jind they are said to wear a gown {lenghd) of blue cloth. 

The Ahirs were probably by origin a pastoral caste, but in the 
Punjab they are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in 
quite the first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh 
and somewhat superior to the Jat. They are of the same social 
standing as the Jfit and Gujar, who will eat and smoke with them ; 
but they have not been, at any rate within recent times, the dominant 
race in any considerable tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to 
such a position was in the State of Rampur near Rewdri, whose last 
chief, Rio Tula Rdm, mutinied in 1857 and lost his state. His family 
still holds ajdgir and its members are addressed as Rao, a title which 
is indeed grateful to every Ahir. 

They are industrious, patient, and orderly ; and though they 
are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country side, yet that is prob- 
ably only becau.se the Jdt is jealous of them as being even better 
cnltivators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak : “ Ko-sli (the head 

*"crR7T^l, p. 263. ~ 

t Still. accuhliiiK to Mr. M.iclagan, Krishna is their p.atron, C. R. 1891, p. 120. Moreover, 
they adopt Brahman nr Bairagi i/urii.!, receiving from them a i,inthi (necklace) and the 
Krishna-mantra in return fm a bhet or pujd of Rs. 2 or 3 
I N. 1. N. g. IV § 460. 



Ahir-^AMiiwat. 
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village of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand 
swaggerers.” So in Delhi : “ Rather bo kicked by a Rajput or stumble 

uphill, than hope anything from a jackal, .spear gra.ss, or an Ahir” ; 
and again: “All castes are God’s creatures, but three caste.s are 
ruthless, when they get a chance they have no shame : the whore, 
the Bdnya, and the Ahir.” The phrase Ah!r be-p!r refers to their sup- 
posed faithlessness. But these stigmas arc, now-a-days at least, wholly 
undeserved. 


Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies are like those of the 
Mails, Gujars and Jets. Karewa is permissible, but in Jind, it is said, 
a widow may not marry her husband’.s elder brother and this is also 
the case in Gurgfion, where some of the higher Ahir families disallow 
widow re-marriage in toto* * * § and hold aloof from other Ahirs. Like 
the Rajputs the Ahirs recognise concubinage, and a father has a right 
to the guardianship of a concubine’s son (nuretwul) , but ho docs not 
inherit. The Ahirs who disallow widow re-marriage also follow the 
rule of chundavandA 

They cat kachchi and pakki with all Brahmans and Vaisyas, but the 
latter do not eat fcachchi from them. They will cal kachchi with Raj- 
puts, Jats, Hindu Gujars, Rors, Sunars and Tarkhans, while the latter 
eat also with the former. They do not cat flesh. J 

In and around Delhi city the Ahir is also known as Ghosi and 
claims descent from Nandji, adopted father of Krishna (Kunhyaji). 
Anciently called Gwalds the Ahirs were called Ghosi after their conver- 
sion to Islam§, but any cowman or milkscller is also called ghosi. 
The principal Ahir or Ghosi gots arc : — 

Mukhiall which ranks highest of all the gots. 

Charia (graziers). 

Ghur-charha (cavalry men) and Kasab. 

The Hindu Ghosi customs resemble those of the Hindu R:1jput."i. A 
Gaur Brahman officiates at the phera rite in marriage. The Ghoai 
have a system of panches and hereditary chaudhris. If one f>f the 
latter’s line fail, his widow may adopt a son to succeed him, or, failing 
such adoption, the panch elects a fit person. 

A very full description of the Ahirs -will be found in Elliottb Races nf the Xurilt-Wett 
Provinces, and also in Sherring, I, 332 ff. 

Ahlawat, a Jat tribe, said to be descended from a Chauhan Rajput who 
came from Sambhar in Jaipur some 30 generations ago. From him 
sprang the Ahlawat, Olian, Birma, Marc, and Jun .Jats who do not 
intermarry. The tribe is found in Rohtak, Delhi, and Karnal. Its 
members worship a common ancestor called Sadu Deb. 


*P. c. L. rr., p, 132. 

+ Ibid. p. 137. 

t Ibid. p. 138. 

§ The meaning appears to be that any Muhammadan vho became a cowman by trade wa.a 
called Ghosi, and that this name then became applied to any Ahir nr Gwila, so that we now 
find the Hindu Ahir as well as his Muhammadan competitor commonly called Ghosi. _ 

Ij UukMa, ‘ spokesman,’ is also a title given to a leading member of the caste, but it Qoe* 
not appear to be equivalent to chaudhri. 



Ahl-i-Eadis-^Ahmadzai. 


Ahl-i -Hadis, or “People of the Tradition,” formerly styled WahAbls 
from the name of their founder. The Ahl-i-Hadis are Mnsalman 
purists. “ They accept the six books of traditions as coliecied by the 
Sunnis, but reject the subsequent glosses of the fathers and the voice 
of the church, and claim liberty of conscience and the right of private 
interpretation. They insist strongly upon the unity of God, which 
doctrine they say has been endangered by the reverence paid by the 
ordinary Musalmdn to Muhammad, to the Imfims and to saints ; and 
forbid the offering of prayer to any prophet, priest or saint, even as a 
mediator with the Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours 
paid to holy men, and illumination of, visits to, and prostration before, 
their shrines, and even go so far as to destroy the domes erected over 
their remains. They call the rest of the Muhammadans “ Mushrik,” 

' or those who associate another with God, and strenuously proclaim that 
Muhammad was a mere mortal man. They disallow the smoking of 
tobacco as unlawful, and discountenance the use of rosaries or beads. 
Apparently they insist much upon the approaching appearance of the 
last Imdm Mahdi preparatory to the dissolution of the world. Politically 
their most important and obnoxious opinion is that they are bound 
to wage war against all infidels. The orthodox deny them the title of 
Musalm^s.” 

A full history of the “Ahl-i-Hadis” is beyond the scope of this 
article. Its founder, Abdnl-Wahhab, was born in Nejd in 1691 A. D., 
and his successors reduced the whole of Nejd and then overran the 
Hijaz. In 1809 their piracies compelled the Government of Bombay 
to capture their stronghold on the coast of Kirman, and in 1'811-18 the 
Sultan of Turkey beheaded their chief and reduc^ them to political 
insignificance. Their doctrines were introduced into India by Sayyid 
Ahmad Shah of Rai Bareli, originally a free-booter who, after a visit 
to Arabia, proceeded to the North-West Frontier, and there, in 1826, 
proclaimed a jihad or religious war against the Sikhs. His extra- 
ordinary ascendency over the tribes of the Peshdwar Border and his 
four years’ struggle, not wholly unsuccessful, with the DuiT^nis on the 
one hand and on the other with the Sikhs, and his ultimate defeat and 
death are described in James’ Settlement Report of Peshdtear {pp. 
43-44) and more fully in Bellew’s History of Yusufzai (pp. 83—102), 
Patna is the head-quarters of the sect in India, but it has also colonies 
at Polosi on the Indus and at Sittana and Malka in Yusufzai beyond 
Buner. 

[For a general history of ‘ The Wahabis in India ’ see three articles in 
Selections from the Calcutta Eevieic, by E. J. O’Kinealy]. 

AhW-Hdncd, (i) Indians: lit. ‘people of the Indians’ (Hunud, pi. of Hindi, 
Catafago’s Arabic Dicty. s. v, Hunud) ; (ii) Hindus, as opposed to 
Muhammadans. 

J AbLUWAIJA, one of the Sikh misls founded by Jassa Singh of Ahlfi, a 
village in Lahore, and now represented by the ruling family of 
KapurthalA 

AailADANf, one of the unorganised Baloch tribes found in the lowlands of 
Dera Gh4zi Khdn. 

Ahxapzai, one of the two main divisions of the Darwesh Khel Wazirs. 



Ahmadzai~-AkdU. 
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Ahmadzai, Amazai, one of the two principal clans of the Ushtaraaa rat.haiis. 

AirujA (1) a J4t clan (agricultural), found in Multan. (2) Also a section of 
the Dahra Aroras. 

Ahul.ana, one of the two great dharras or factions of the J;its found in 
Eohtak, etc. See Dahiya. 

Aibak', a small sept found at Wahind Sarmana near Kahror in Multan 
District which, despite its Turkish name, claims to belong to the 
Joiya tribe. 

Ainoke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Aipanthi, a follower of the Aipanth, one of the Jogi orders. It is found 
in Hissar and blast Nath, founder of the Bohar monastery in tho Kohlak 
District, originally belonged to it. 

Aitle, a sept or clan of Kanets found in the Kaljiin parijaml (I’alidhi 
State territory), Simla Hills. 


Ajaki, ajjari, arydli, aydli, ajari/r. ajjar, herd, a goat-herd — in liawalpindi, 
Jhelum, etc. In Jhelum, it is the name of a sept of turbulent Awaa.s 
found in the village of Bhuchhal Kalan. 

Ajodhia-panthi, (i) a Hindu Vaishnava sect, so called becauso Ham Clnuular 
lived in Ajudhia (Oudh); (it) a Vaishnava. Tho latter is probably the 
only correct meaning. 

.Aka Khel, one of the eight principal clans of tbe Afridis. 

Akali. The sect of the Akilifs differs essentially from all tho otlier Sikb 
orders in being a militant organization, corresponding to the Nagiis 
or Gosains among the Hindus. Their foundation is ascribed to Guru 
Goviiid* himself, and they steadfastly opposed Banda’s attempted 
innovations. Tho term t is sometimes said to be derived from akdli- 
ptirusha ‘ worshipper of tho Eternal.’ But a/-u2 means ‘ deathless,’ 
‘God,’ and Akdli is simply ‘ God’s worshipper.’ The Aktilis wctu- blue 
chequered dresses,! and bangles or bracelota of steel round tlieir wrists, 
and quoits of steel in their lofty conical blue turbans, together with 
miniature daggers, knives, and an iron chain. § 

lu their military capacity the Akalis were called Nihang, |j or reckless, 
an d played a conside ra ble part in tho Sikh history, foniiiiig the SJudniU 


/ 

J 


* Govind Singh, the tenth and last Guru of the Sikhs, 1675 — 170S. 

t Murray’s Hi-t. of the Panjab, i., p. t3o ; Cunninsliam’s H'-l. of the Stkh-.p. 117. 

! Malcolm points out that Kri.-hna's elder brother, Hal It.-im, wore blue clothe', wlicurr hr, 
is called Silambari, or ‘ clad in dark blue,’ and buivas, or ‘ the blue dad ' {Auohck Ki- 

6earchc> xi. p. 2211. 

§ Strict Akali-. do not wear the or top. knot, 'out some do. Ti;o-o wh . do ir I i -i.ly 

use ‘duT and lota’ water and also smoke, which the .,..M wtarers may not .lo. nther-, 
again, wear a yellow turban beneath the blue one, .'O aa to .'how a yellow land nci. -- thr 
forehead. 1 he story goes that a Khatri of Delhi fNand Lai, autlior ..f the /oot.',... 'w.' > 
desired to see the Guru m yellow, and G'jvmdSmgh gratified lim wi-h. Many .sil.h- w. ai tl.e 
3 ellow turban at the Basant Panchmf. Acouplct erroneously ascriled to Bhai Guidaa s.r. s ; 
Sidh, Siifcd, jo pnhnCf 
Surkh, znrdJCf boi 0>n-hh'ii\ 

' They who wear dark blue (the Akalist, white (die NirmaU,-), red .the Uddsi-', or vlI'.o.v 
are all brothers in the Guru. ’ 

jl Ibbctson.§ 522. Cunningham (p. 379) s.ay,' nift.oiv-' nake.r nr’f.urc' and il lia- Ih,.*, 
meaning litera lly (r/. Platts «. te), but m Sikh parlance the Uot.l midoubl. dK- rrj.an- 
‘ free from care,’ ' careless,’ and so ‘reckless.’ In Hinduism it bears its original meaning. 



Id 


AkaXi^Akezai. 


or first of the four dehras. At the siege of Multan in 1818 a few 
AkiiU fanatics* carried the faussebraye by surprise, and precipitated 
the fall of that fortress. The career of Phul4 Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This great AkSli first came into 
notice as the leader of the attack on Metcalfe’s escort at Amritsar in 
1809. He was then employed by Ranjit Singh, who stood in consider- 
able awe of him, as a leader in the Indus valley, where he was guilty 
of atrocious cruelty towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir. Finally, Phul^ Singh and his Akdlis contributed to, or 
rather virtually won for Ranjit Singh, the great Sikh victory over the 
Yusafzais at Teri in 1823. In this battle Phdld Singh met with a 
heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now an object of pilgrimage 
to Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 

Under Phula Singh’s earlier leadership, and perhaps before his 
rise, the Akdlis had become a terror to friends and foes alike, and 
they were dreaded by the Sikh chiefs, from whom they often levied 
contributions by force. t Ranjit Singh, after 1823, did much to re* 
duce their power, and the order lost its importance. 

The Akdli headquarters were the Akal Bunga { at Amritsar, where 
they assumed the direction of religious ceremonies and the duty of 
convoking the Gurumata; indeed, they laid claim to exercise a 
general leadership of the KhcLlsa. Since Ranjit Singh’s time Anandpur 
has been their real headquarters, but their influence has to a large ex- 
tent passed away, and some of them have degenerated into mere 
buffoons. 

As an order the Akd,lis arc celibate. They have, says Trumpp, no 
regular chief or disciple, yet cne hears of their Gums, whose leavings 
are eaten by their disciples {sewak or chela). They do not eat meat 
or drink spirits, as other Sikhs do, but consume inordinate quantities 
of bhang. 

Litebatcre.— The general histories o( the Sikhs, see art. ‘Sikh’; J. C. Oman, AlysUea, 
Ascetica and Saiiitn of India, London, 1903, pp. 153, 198 — 201 ; A. Barth, Eeligions of India 

Asazai, («) one of the principal branches of the Utmanzai Pathdns, (it) a 
Black Mountain tribe, a section of the Isazai clan of the Yusuf zai 
Pathaos, whose modem history is described in the Hazara Gazetteer, 
1907, pp. 164 — 182. 

Akere, an agricultural clan, found in Shdhpur. 

AsEZAi, a Pathdn clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 


♦ They were headed by one Jassa Singh, called Mala (‘rosary’) Singh, from his piety. 
• He denied himself the nse of bhang, the otdy intoxicating drug in use among the Akklis! 
See Carmichael Smyth's Beigning Family of Lahore, p. IBS. Prinsep, On the Sikh Power in 
the Panjitb, p. Ill, and Phoola Singh, the Akaii, in Carmichael Smyth, op. cit., pp. Iss 192 . 

t Contemporary writers had a low opinion of their character, e. g., Osbeme describes 
their insolence and violence {Court and Camp of Kaujit Singh, pp. 143— 14«>, 181;. 

J One of the t.ikhts or thrones, of the Sikhs, M’Gregor, Biel, of Ike Sikhs, i. 238 says 
that on visiting the temple (sic) of the Akali's at Amritsar, the stranger piesents a few 
rupees and m return receives some sugar, while a small mirror is held before his face so 
as to reflect his unage. This practice, rf it ever existed, is now obsolete. 
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Akhund Khel, the section o£ the Painda Khel sept of the Malizai Yusufzai 
Pathans to which the Khd,n of Dir belongs. It occupies the lower part 
of the Kashkar (Dir) valley, in which lies the village of Dir. It owes 
its name to the fact that it was founded by Mulla Ilias or Akhund 
Bdba who acquired a saintly^ reputation. [This xYkhuiid Biiba is 
not to bo confused with the Akhund of Sw^t, who was born in 1781 
of Gdjar parents in Bnner or Upper Swat and as Abd-ul-Ghafiir 
began life as a herd boy, but acquired the titles of ' A'khund and Buzurg 
(saint) by his sanctity. He married a woman of the Nikbi Khel.] 

Akhdndzada, ok Piezada, a descendant of a saint of merely local or 
tribal reputation (as opposed to a Midn) among the Pathdns of Swdt 
and Dir. The descendants of MuM Mushki Alam rank as Akhundzadas 
because he held that rank, otherwise they would only bo Sahibzddas 
[q. V.). 

Akkdke, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. C/. Akuk. 

Ako Khel, sept of the Eazzar clan of the Razzar Pathdns, found in 
Peshdwar. 

Aeoba, the branch of the Khattaks descended from Malik Akor, who found- 
ed A kora on the Kabul river in the Peshdwar District in the time of 
Akbar. The Akora or eastern faction of the Khattaks is opposed to 
the western or Teri party. 

Akba, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum [Gr., p. 126]. 

Akozai ydsAPZAi, the tribe of Yusafzai Pathans which now holds Upper 
and Lower SwAt. Their septs hold this territory as follows, working 
upwards along the left bank of the Swit river : the Ranizai and Khan 
Khel hold Lower SwAt : while the Kuz-Sulizai (or lower Sulizai) compris- 
ing the Ala Khel, Muad Khel and Babuzai ; and the Bar-Sulizai, com- 
prising the Matorizai, AzziandJinki Khels hold Upper Swat : Baizai 
is a generic term for all these septsexcept the RAnizai. Working down- 
wards on the right bank of the SwAt are the Shamizai, Sebujni, Nikbi 
Khel and Shamozai in Upper, and the Adinzai, Abazai and Khadakzai, 
all, except the two last-named, known collectively as KhwAzozai, in 
Lower SwAt. The Akozai also hold most of Dir, the Painda Khel 
holding the left bank and the Sultan Khel the right below Chutiatanr, 
while lower down the Sultan Khel bolds both banks ; and below them 
acrain lie the Nasrndin Khel and the Ansa Khel. 

O 

Akuke, a great sept of the Joiyas found in Montgomery and MultAn, and 
also in BahAwalpur State, in large numbers. 

Aldang, a sept of Kanets found in the village of Labrang in KanAwmr 
(in the Bashalir State). 

AlianI, one of the four clans of the LaghAri tribe of the Baloch. The chief 
of the LaghAris belongs to it. 

Ali Khanana, a clan of the SiAls : Chenab Colony Gazetteer, p. 54. 

Ali Khel, an affiliated hamsdya or client clan of the Orakzai Pa^hAns. 

Ali Sheb Khel, one of the four main clans of the Shinwari Pathan.s, when 
eastern sections are the Khuja or Khwaja, Shekhmal, Ashn, Pirwal 
and Pisat. Other sections are thi Aotar or Watar and the Pakhel. 



12 A Uzai—^Ansari. 

At,!zai, Atr.F.zAi, (1) ono of the five ^reat clans of the Orahzal Pathdns. The 
name is now practically obsolete and the clansmen are known by the 
names of their septs, e.g., Sturi, And and 'I'azi. The two last-named 
are Shias, (2) a distinguished family in Multan (see Gazetteer 1902, 
p. 1G3). 

Ai.La/ai, one of the principal branches of the Ulmfinzai Pathslns. Of the 
tlireo Utmiiiizai branches (Akazai, Allazai and Kanazai)the Allazai are 
most numerous in IJazara and comprise three clans, Khushhiil-khdni, 
Said-klu'ini and Tackuki.!. The leading families are by clan Said- 
kliitni, the most important being that of Khalabat, of which MirZamdn 
Khiln, Sir James Abbott’s bravest a)id most loyal follower, was a 
member. 

Ar.PAH, a hluhammadan Jilt clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery and 
Multiln. 

ALLAnDADi, a Baioch clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Alpial, a tribe of iluhammadan Rajputs found in Rdwalpindi where they 
hold the southern corner of the Fatah Jang taha'd. Their marriage 
ceremonies still hear traces of their Hindu origin, and they seem to 
have wandered througli the Khushab and Talagang country before 
settling in their pre.sent alx)des. They are “a bold lawless set of men 
of tine physique and much given to violent crime-” 

Aluajia, a synonym for Kaliil [q. r,). 

Ali wai..!, Ai.LW.ALrA, Aluw.Iei (see Ahluwdliil). 

Alwer, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

’Alwj, (1) a Jnt clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. (2) — or Alvi, a 
branch of tlie Khok liars which claimed descent from the Khalifa Ali 
and is found in Balidwalpur, Multan, Muzaffargarh and Ludhidna. 

Ajiazai, a section of the Utmilnzai Yusufzai Pathans, lying north of the 
Utmaiizai*. Their territory marches with the trans-Indus territory of 
the Tauawali Khiln of Amb. 

Aml.Iwat, a tribe of Jilts claiming descent from Amla, a Rdjput : found in 
Jind. 

Amp.it.sap.ia, a Sikh, especially one who worships at the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar. 

Anasdi, a title found among Sannidsis. 

Amdae, a Fathiln sept, which occupies most of the district south of Ghazni 
in Afghanistan and is associated with the Musd Khel Kdkar who are 
descended from an Andar woman. Probably Ghilzais. 

And-Ie, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. 

Andw.Il, a sept of the Dhund tribe, found in Hazdra. 

Angae, Angra, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Ansaki (pi. of nimr, a helper) * lit. auxiliaries, was the title given to the 
believers of Madina who welcomed Muhammad after his flight from 


» Ansiri appears to be reallj an adjectival form from ansiir, pi. of ndsir. 


Atisari — Amin. 
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Mecca,* and those who claim descent from those men style themselves 
Ansdri. One of the most interestiu^ Ansari familii's in the I’unjabis 
that of the Ansc'lri Shaikhs of Jullundiii’. Ic claims descent from 
Klialid ‘Ansar’ (Abu Ayilb), who received Muhammad in Ids house at 
Madina, throuo-h Shaikhs Yusuf and Siraj-ud-diu (Sliaikh Darwesh). 
Irom the latter wms descended the Pir Roshan, founder of the Roshanias. 
These Ansan's are said'by Ravertv to be of Tajik extraction. Timy in- 
termarry with the Barkis or Barikkis of Jullundur who are Patli.ins. 

Aksari, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in JMultan. 


Anuja, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 

Anwal, a JAt clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 

Aoe-mar, a tribe of Afghans ; see Urmur. 

Ap.i-PANTHi, possibly a follower of Padmakar Blult of Banda, a courlier of 
the Mahratta chief, the Apii Sdliib, and a worsldpper of the Ganges. 
The sect is mainly found in Rohtak and Hissar. 


’Arab, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in IMuHan. [It is very doubtful if the 
Arabs of the Census returns are true Arah.s, though there may be a few 
Arab merchants, etc., found occasionally at sticdi centres as Be-lidwar 
and Multan. It is possible that a certain number of (tiireshis. Shaikh, s 
and others return themselves as Arabs.] 

Aeain’, Rain (the latter form prevails in the Jumna valley), is a term whicli 
has at least two distinct meanings : in tlie Sutlej valley ami tlirouglioiit 
the eastern plains the Arains form a true caste, but in all the rest of 
the two Provinces the term is applied to any market-garderer and is 
synonymous with Baghbdn, Mali, Maliar, and even Jat in the South- 
West Punjab. We are now concerned with the Arains as a caste. 


Almost to a man Muhammadans and strongly inclined to orthodoxy,! 
the Arains claim to be immigrants from Uch and have some afiinitics with 
the Ivambolis. On the other hand some of the Arain and Hindu Saic.i 
clan names are identical, and those not always merely names of other 
and dominant tribes. From Uch they migrated to Sinsa and thence into 
the Punjab. 

In Sirsa the Sutlej Arains meet those of the Ghairgar. The two do 
not intermarry, but the Arains of the Gliagirar valley say they were 
Riijputs living ou the Panjnad near Multan who were ejected some 
four centuries a "0 bv Saiyad .Jakll-ul-din of Pleh. 'J’hey claim some 
sort of connectio"!! w*ith Jaisalmer. Till the great famines of 1759 
and 1 783 A. D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys of the 
Chova and Ghaggar, but after the latter date the Bhattis liaras-ed the 
Sumriis the country became disturbed, and many of the Arams omi- 
o-rated across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and Barnpur. Tliey 
marry only rvith the Ghaggar and Bareli Arains. ilio Sutlej Arains 


* See Muir's Lxje of ihth’,xnm,„l , p. ISS-SO ..ahri-lcr..! ’Ihe were tl,e 

refugees who accompaiuc'l Jtuhamma'l, liut the t.oi n.in. - ai> some lu.es cnnowpil. f,.r 
furtLr details sec Temple's Legend, e; the UI. He S<nnl, rf ur ,uud 

^’tkl^much'^’o that in Ambala the Shaikhs, _ Omngh rrAlIv often identical with the Bain.s, 
arrogate to themselves a much higher place m the social cca c. 



Page 12 — 


Ahdaeya, a body-servant: Mandi Gazetteer, App. VII, p. 16, 

Abdasia, a Sikh title : 

Aeqhun : see Tarkhdn (2) in Vol. III. Argun, the offspring of a Chdhzano- 
by a Lohar woman. Should a Chfihzang take a woman of that caste 
into his house he will be considered as having done wroncr, but other 
Oh^hzangs will eat from his hand. An Argun will m^rry with a 
Lohir : Knlu Gazetteer, 1883-84, p, 1 20. 
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Arain groups. 


in Sirsa say that they are, like the Arains of Lahore and Montgomery, 
connected by origin with the Hindu Kambohs. Mr. Wilson thinks it 
probable that both classes are really Kambohs who have become 
Musalnii'ms, and that the Ghaggar Arains emigrated in a body from 
Multiin, while the others movod gradually up the Sutlej into their 
present place. lie describes the Arains of the Ghaggar as the most 
advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa district, even surpassing the 
Sikh Jdts from Hatiiila; and he considers them at least equal in social 
status with the Jilts, over whom they themselves claim superiority. 
The Arains of Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Ambiila and Hissar also trace 
their origin from Uch* or its neighbourhood, though the Hissar Arains 
are said to bo merely Muhammadan M^lis. 

On the whole it would appear probable that the Arains originally 
came from the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Punjab; 
and that at an early stage in their history a section of them moved 
up the Ghaggar, perhaps then a permanent river flowing into the 
Indus, and there gained for themselves a position of some importance. 
As the Ghaggar dried up and the neighbouring country became more 
arid, they moved on into the Jumna districts and cis-Sutlej tract 
generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the hills across the 
line of movement of their brethren who where moving up the valleys 
of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Malis is probably 
based only upon common occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the 
difference must be more than one of religion only, as many of the 
Kambohs are Musalmiin. 


In Ambdia the Rains are divided into two territorial groups, Multdni 
and Sirsawald. The former regard themselves as Shaikhs and will not 
intermarry with the latter. 

The sections of the Rains in Jullundur, in which District they form 
more than Id per cent, of the population, and in Kapurthala are : — 


Adan, Shdhpur. 

Arki, Sialkot. 

Bagga, Gujrat. 

Baghban, Bahawalpur 
Barar. 

Bet or Bhat. 

Bhaddu, claiming to be Hindu 
Raj puts from the Deccan. 
Bhohar. 

Bhambhani, Dera Gluizi Khan. 
Bhatti, Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Bahawalpur. 

Bhutta, Bahdwalpur. 

Bot.T 


Brahmin. 

Burji. 

Chiichar, 

Chabe, Sidlkot. 

Chandor, Sialkot and Maler Kotla. 
Chanidl, Sialkot. 

Chandpiil, Maler Kotla. 

Chhunni. 

Chaughatta, Shahpur and Baha- 
walpur. 

Dabri. 

Dhanjun, Bahawalpur. 

IXhenga, ildlcr Kotla. 

Dhinga,J Sidlkot. 


* Possibly the persistence of the Uch trailition pjoints rather to religious influence than to 
the plai’e of origin. 

"t The Pot lu Blit claim fle.sO'*nt from ^aluk {tutor of Jahmgir !l, who received azrrant 
of land when N'lirmahal was fo.m led. ec e a v 

+ Tho Dhingielaim to be desceiidints of Fattu, sm of Mitha, a Dh.'vriwil J4t of Dhola 
Kangar. Fattu was converted to fslira in Akbar’s reign. 



Araiii migins. 
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Dhoti, Bahawalpur. 

Dole, 

Gailana, claiming Hindu-Rajpnt 
origin. 

Garhi, Gaclhi 
Gandar. 

Ghabar, Bahawalpur. 

Gher, SiAlkot. 

Ghilu, Sialkot. 

Gilan, Maler Kotla. 

Gilin, Darbah. 

Hadwanij in Dera Ghiizi Khan. 
Hasi. 

Indrai. 

Jan^la. 

Ja(n)iua,* Gujrafc. 

Jhanjhuna, in yhahpur. 

Jindran, Bahawalpur. 

Jiya, Bahawalpur. t 
Jutd,la, SiAlkot. 

Kamboli, Bahawalpur. 

Khatura, (Katuri in Bahawalpur). 
Khohara, Gujrat. 

Khokhar, Gujrat, Shahpur and 
Bahd,walpur. 

Kir, Sihlkot. 

Mahmania, Siiilkot. 

Maqsudpuria. 

Mandu. 


Metla, in Dera Glutzi Khun. 
Mirok, Bahawalpur. 

Nadhi, Bahawalpur. 

Nain, Malor Kotla. 

Kaiii (Gujrat). 

Padu. 

Parji. 

Pathan, aho a Kamboli section, 
Bahawalpur. 

Quraishi. 

Bahia. 

Bai or Bami. 

Banbi. 

Sonkal, in Dera Ghuzi Khan. 
Sahja, Bahawalpur. 

Saki. 

Salota. 

Sapal, in Sialkot. 

Siudhi, Bahawalpur. 

Sindhu. 

Sohad. 

Sohanu. 

Tilrar, in Gujrat. 

Thinda, Bahawalpur. 

Tind. 

Thanow, in Sialkot. 

Thekri, Bahawalpur. 

Wiiband in Gujrat and Rawalpindi. 


In Gujrht the Wiihand, Khokhar, Bagga and Nain do not intermarry 
with the Kamboli and Khohara sections — whom they regard as 
inferior. 


The nucleus of this caste was probably a l)o<ly of Hindu Saiiii or 
Kamboh cultivators who were converted to IsL'nn at .nil early period. 
Thus iu Jullundur the Arains say they came from .“^irsa, Baiiia and 
Dehli and claim descent from Bai Jaj (srandson of Lau, founder of 
Lahore), who ruled • Sirsa : that they were converted in the 12th 
century and migrated to the Jullundur Do;ib about 300 years ago. 
But the Bhuttas claim descent from Baja Bliuta, fifth in descent from 
Rdja Karn and say they were forcibly converted even earlier — by 
Mahmud of Ghazni — and driven from Uch : — 

Uclih na dite Bhntidn chati Ensanti ndr, 

Dana, plni, chukgya, rhnhau mtiti hdr. 

‘ The Bhiitas neither surrendered Gcli, nor the lady Basaiiti, 

Food and water failed, and they had to eat pearls.’ 


• Jaiij'ia claims to be dtescendfii from a ilimlii Kajput of J'lii.ii fliiaUirin Jliljr ilardaua, 
one of its ancestor.-,, is said to have l.aid out tlio fcliaiiiuar Uaiden near Lalicic. 

•f Said to be really Kambohs, not Aiains. 
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Arain — Aront. 


Tho Araios, apart from their orthodoxy, differ little in their customs 
and dross from the Muhaimniidans generally. In Multan they prefer the 
blue vinjlild or waistoloth to tho white and those of one village (Jalla in 
Ijodhraii tahsil) are in consequence known as the nili paltan or ‘ blue 
regiment.’ 

AkaiI; Ai;rt, a tribe of Muhammadans of Jat status found in Dip41pur tahsil, 
Montgomery District, where they are settled along the Lahore border on 
the upper course of the Khanwah canal. They claim Mughal descent, 
yet say they came from Aiabia, and are fairly good cultivators. Their 
ancestor came from Delhi, where ho was in service 500 years ago, and 
settled in their present seat. By contracting marriages with Jats they 
have sunk to Jilt status. In the Minchinabild nizdmat of Bahawalpur 
they are to be found intermarrying with, or giving daughters to, the 
Wattus. Also found in yhahpur, and classed as agricultural in both 
districts. 

Aebi, a Muhammadan clan, said to be of Arabian origin, which was, in 
Mughal times, given several villages round Multan, but it has now to a 
large extent lost its hold of them. It is classed as Jdt (agricultural) 
both in Multan and Montgomery and is also found in the Ahmadpur 
East tahsil of Bahawalpur. 

Akk, a tribe of Muhammadan Jhts, found in Jind, whose members are 
said to still revere their Jathera Sain Dds’ shrine, and to give their 
dh idnii Be. 1 at weddings in his name. 

AijKEj an Arain clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 

_/ Akc^.L or Kora as it is often pronounced, is the leading caste par 
excellence of the Jatki-speaking, or south-western part of the Punjab, 
i.C; of the lower reaches of the 6vo rivers and, below their junction, of 
the Panjiiad, extending through Bahawalpur into Sind. Higher up 
the courses of the five rivers the Arora shares that position with the 
Khattri. The caste is wider spread and far more numerous than the 
Bhatia, but fully half the Arords of the Punjab dwell in the Multdn 
division and the Deraj at ; though the caste is found, like the Khattrf, 
throughout Afghdnistan and even Turkestdn. Like the Khattri again, 
but unlike the Bauia, the Arord is no mere trader, but will turn his 
hand to anything. He is an admirable cultivator, and a large 
proportion of the Aroras on the lower Chenab are purely agricultural, 
while in the Western Punjab he will sew clothes, weave matting and 
baskets, make vessels of brass and copper, and do goldsmith’s work. 
Despite his inferior physique, he is active and enterprising, industrious 
and thrifty. “When an Arora girds up his loins (says a Jhan^ 
proverb), ho makes it only two miles to Lahore.”* 

In Bahdwalpur the Aroras are very numerous and have the whole 
of its trade in their hands, dealing in every commodity, and even 
selling shoes and vegetables. Some are contractors, hankers or money- 
lenders, and in the latter capacity they have uotv acquired a considerable 
amount of laud by mortgage or purchase from Muhammadan owners, 

♦Avaruint <'f Ihi.- pniverb current in UujrSimala i- L,,k hi.ih.i Aro,„in, te mu^ 
to/i L-itior— 'll the Aroids girii up their Dies, they uiake it onJy thiee-fowtha’ of a Aos to 
Jjahore.' 
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thoagli 40 or 50 years ago they did not own an acre of cultivated land. 
In the service of the State more Aror4s than Muhammadans are 
employed, though the latter are nearly sis times as numerous as the 
former. As sevei’al land-owning families have been ruined in their 
dealings with ArorAs such sayings* * * § as Kirar hou-i yar, diislunan dhdr 
na dhdr, “ he who has a Kirar for a friend, needs not an enemy,” are 
current in the State, t 

By religion the great majority of the Aroras are Hindus, but a good 
many are Sikhs. 

As a body the Afords claim to be Khattris and say that like them 
they were dispersed by Paras R^m. Folk etymology indeed avers that 
when so persecuted they denied their caste and described it as aur 
or ‘other,’ whence ‘Arora’; but another tradition, current in Gujrat, 
says they were driven by Paras Edm towards Mulbln near which they 
founded Arorkot. Cursed by a faqir the town became desolate and 
the Aroras fled by its three gates, on the North, South and West, 
whence the three main groups into which they are now divided. But 
certain sections claim a different origin. The ruins of Arorkot are 
said to be near Rohri in Sindh. { 

The Arora caste is organised in a very similar way to the Khattris. 
Its primary divisions are the genealogical .sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups : — 

1. Httarldhi, Northern. 

2. Dakhana or Dakhanadhain, Southern. 1 Sometimes classed as 

3. Hahrii, Western. J one group. 

4. Sindhi, of Sindh. 

Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry in some parts, but not in others. In 
Jhang they do not, but in Fazilka they are said to have begun to 
do so. The probability is that the Dakhanil still take wives from the 
Dahrii group, as they used to do.§ 

The Uttaradhi sub-caste appears to be absolutely endogamous east 
of the Indus, except in Bahiiwalpur where it takes wives from the 
other three groups : in Hazara where it occasionally takes them from 

• Kirir, a term applied by Muhammadans to any Hindu shop -keeper or trader, i.-i by no 
means equivalent to Arora, see s. r. Kirar. 

t The justice of the above quotation from the draft Gazeilpcr of the Bahawalpur State 
is disputed, and it is pointed out that the earlier Daudpotra rulers of Bahawalpur employed 
Aroras in positions of trust, and even appointed them to semi military ofiiee as liakhshii or 
paymasters. At present the Aropas arc losing ground, especially in the higher grades (jf the 
State service. 

J A correspondent, referring to the Arorhani Anli, an I'rdu pamphlet published by the 
Khatri Samachar Press, Lahore, sdds some intere.stmg details. The parnrhli-t .appears to bo 
based in a History of the Arorbans inXaeri and the Bhu Sutr (Orimn of the Worldl Purnn. 
In the latter is given a dialogue between Parasu R4ma and Art. aKh.atri, in which the latter 
stoutly refuses to oppose the Brahmans and wins Parasu Rama’s respect, being adviserl by him 
to settle in Sindh. The pamphlet al.so a.scribes a sectarian origin to the Arora croups, ami 
declares that in 135 Vikrami social dissensions arose at Arorkot among (he Aroras, so their 
purohit Gosain Sidh Bhoj convened a meeting at which the upholders of the old customs sat 
to the north, the reformers to the south and the moderates or neutrals to the west. 
Accordingly the North of Arorkot was attsignetl to the con.servatives and the South to 
both the other parties, a fact which e-vplains why the Dakhanis and Dahr.as are sometimes 
regarded as one and the .same. 

§ Punjab Censns Report, 18S3, § 514, 
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Arain — Arord. 


The Araios, apart from their orthodoxy, differ little in their customs 
and dress from the Muhammadans generally. In Multan they prefer the 
blue mnjhld or waistoloth to the white and those of one village (Jalla in 
Lodhran tahsil) are in consequence known as the 7iUi paZian or ‘ blue 
regiment.’ 

Akau, Aer, a tribe of Muhammadans of Jat status found in Diphlpur tahsil, 
Montgomery District, where they are settled along the Lahore border on 
the upper course of the Khanwah canal. They claim Mughal descent, 
yet say they came from Arabia, and are fairly good cultivators. Their 
ancestor came from Delhi, where he was in service 500 years ago, and 
settled in their present seat. By contracting marriages with Jats they 
have sunk to Jat status. In the Minchinabiid uwdmai of Bahawalpur 
they are to be found intermarrying with, or giving daughters to, the 
Wattus. Also found in Shahpur, and classed as agricultural in both 
districts. 

Arbi, a Muhammadan clan, said co be of Arabian origin, which was, in 
Mughal times, given several villages round Multan, but it has now to a 
large extent lost its hold of them. It is classed as J^t (agricultural) 
both in Multan and Montgomery and is also found in the Ahmadpur 
East tahsil of Bahawalpur. 

Are, a tribe of Muhammadan J^ts, found in Jind, whose members are 
said to still revere their jathera Sain Dd,s’ shrine, and to give their 
dhidnia Re. 1 at weddings in his name. 

AitKE, an Arain clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar, 

_/ Aeo?.a, or RoiA as it is often pronounced, is the leading caste par 
'excellence of the Jatki-speaking, or south-western part of the Punjab, 
i.e., of the lower reaches of the five rivers and, below their junction, of 
the Panjnad, extending through Bahawalpur into Sind. Higher up 
the courses of the five rivers the Arora shares that position with the 
Khattri. The caste is wider spread and far more numerous than the 
Bhatia, but fully half the Aror^s of the Punjab dwell in the Multan 
division and the Derajat ; though the caste is found, like the Khattri, 
throughout Afghanistan and even Turkestan. Like the Khattri again, 
but unlike the Bania, the Arord, is no mere trader, but will turn his 
hand to anything. He is an admirable cultivator, and a large 
proportion of the Aroras on the lower Chenab are purely agricultural, 
while in the Western Punjab he will sew clothes, weave matting and 
baskets, make vessels of brass and copper, and do goldsmith’s work. 
Despite his inferior physique, he is active and enterprising, industrious 
and thrifty. “When an Arora girds up his loins (says a Jhang 
proverb), ho makes it only two miles to Lahore.”* 

In Bahdwalpur the Aroras are very numerous and have the whole 
of its trade in their hands, dealing in every commodity, and even 
selling shoes and vegetables. Some are contractors, bankers or money- 
lenders, and in the latter capacity they have now acquired a considerable 
amount of land by mortgage or purchase from Muhammadan owners, 

* A variant of this proverb current in Gujrinwala is Luh badha Aro, bin te mnnna 
koh Lahor—' if the Ai’OVAs gird up their loins, they make it only three-four ths’ of a kos to 
Lahore.’ 
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ttough 40 or 50 years ago they did nofc own an acre of cultivated land. 
In the service of the State more Aroras than Muhammadans are 
employed, though the latter are nearly six times as numerous as the 
former. As several land-owning families have been ruined in their 
dealings with Arords such sayings* * * § as Kirar hotel yar, dushrnan dhdr 
na dhdr, “ he who has a Kirar for a friend, needs not an enemy,” are 
current in the State, t 

By religion the great majority of the Aroras are Hindus, but a good 
many are Sikhs. 

Asa body the Aforis claim to be Khattris and say that like them 
they were dispersed by Paras Rdm. Folk etymology indeed avers that 
when so persecuted they denied their caste and described it as mir 
or ‘other,’ whence ‘Arora’; bat another tradition, current in Gujrd,t, 
saya they were driven by Paras R4m towards Multdn near which they 
founded Arorkot. Cursed by a faqlr the town became desolate and 
the Aror4a fled by its three gates, on the North, South and West, 
whence the three main groups into which they are now divided. But 
certain sections claim a different origin. The ruins of Arorkot are 
said to be near Eohri in Sindh. J 

The Arora caste is organised in a very similar way to the Khattris. 
Its primary divisions are the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups : — 

1. Uttarddhi, Northern. 

2. Dakhana or Dakhanadhain, Southern. 1 Sometimes classed as 

3. I)ahr4, Western. | one group. 

4. Sindhi, of Sindh. 

Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry in some parts, but not in others. In 
Jhang they do not, but in Fazilka they are said to have begun to 
do so. The probability is that the Dakhanfi still take wives from the 
Pahr4 group, as they used to do.§ 

The Uttaradhi sub-caste appears to be absolutely endogamous east 
of the Indus, except in Bahdwalpur where it takes wives from the 
other three groups : in Hazara where it occasionally takes them from 

• Kirar, a term applied by Muhammadans to any Hindu shop-keeper or trader, is by no 
means equivalent to Arora, see s. v. Kirar. 

t The justice of the above quotation from the draft Gazetteer of the Bahawalpur State 
is disputed, and it is pointed out that the earlier Daudpotra rulers of Bahawalpur employed 
Aroras in positions of trust, and even appointed them to semi-military office as Bakhshis or 
paymasters. At present the Aroras are losing ground, especially in the higher grades of the 
State service. 

% A correspondent, referring to the Arorhans Aoli, an Urdu pamphlet published by the 
Khatri Samachar Press, Lahore, adds some interesting details. The pamphlet appears to be 
based in a History of the Arorhans inNagri and the Bhu Sutr (Oriein of the World) Purdn. 
In the latter is given a dialogue between Parasu Rima and Art, a Khatri, in which the latter 
stoutly refuses to oppose the Brahmans and wins Parasu Rama’s respect, being advised by him 
to settle in Sindh. The pamphlet also ascribes a sectarian origin to the Arora groups, and 
declares that in 195 Vikrami social dissensions arose at Arorkot among the Aroras, so their 
purohit Gosain 8idh Bhoj convened a meeting at which the upholders of the old customs sat 
to the north, the reformers to the south and the moderates or neutrals to the west. 
Accordingly the North of Arorkot was assigned to the conservatives and the South to 
both the other parties, a fact which explains why the DakhanSs and Dabras are sometimes 
regarded as one and the same. 

§ Punjab Census Report, 1883, § 5ii. 
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the Pahrfis or Dakhands on payment but not by exchange ; and in 
Ferozepore where it takes from the Dahras.* 

The Uttaradhi alone seem, as a rule, to have the Bdri-Bunj^hi 
divisions. The Bari group consists of 12 sections, thus — 




Std)-group (i). 


1. 

Ghumai. 


4. 

Bazdz. 

2. 

Narnle. 


5. 

Shikri. 

3. 

Monge. 






Sub-group (it). 


6. 

Manohande. 

1 

7. 

Pasriche. 



Stib-group {Hi). 


8. 

Eantor. 


11. 

Wadhwe. 

9. 

Mdnak Table. 


12. 

Sethi. 

10. 

Guruwdre. 





And of these numbers 1-7 intermarry, but will only take wives from 
numbers 8-12, and there is a further tendency on the part of numbers 
1-5 to discontinue giving daughters to numbers 6 and 7. In the 
south-east of the Punjab the BM and Bunjahi groups exist both 
among the Northern and Southern Aror^s.t 

A list of the Arord. gots or sections will be found in Appendix I to this 
Volume. 

There are a few sections, e.g., Sachdeo, Lund, Bazaz and others, 
which are found in more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethi 
section may possibly be the same as the Seth or Sethi Section of the 
Khattris. The Rassewa^ or ropemakers are dlearly by origin an occupa- 
tional section like the Bazdz or clothiers. 

The names ending in jd are beyond all question patronymics. Others 
such as Budhraja or Bodhrdji suggest a religious origin. 

The Gosain Mule-santie claim to be descendants of a Gaur Brahman 
who came to the Jhang District and assumed the name of the Guruwd.rd. 
section, but became a devotee or gosain who made converts. 

Other sections have various traditions as to their origins : Thus the 
Ndrangs say they were originally Raghbansis who denied their race 
when Paras Ram destroyed the Khattris, with the words nd rag, ^No 
Raghbansi.’ Ndrag became Narang. The Chikur, a sub-section of the 
Sachdeos are so called because on a marriage in that section sweet- 
meats were as plentiful as mud {chikur). Naruld. is derived from nirdZd, 
‘ unique,’ because once a snake got into the chum when a woman was 
making butter, so the men of this section never churn, though its 
women may. 

The Gogias or Gogas have a saying : 

Khat khuh, bhar pdni, Tan tani parsing Gogidni.’ 

i.e., they say to a would-be son-in-law: 

‘ Dig a well and fiU it with water. Then marry a Gogiani. 

* Trans-Indus Captain O’Brien notes a solitary case of a girl of the Jam section (Uttara- 
dhf) being given to a Kumbhar (Dakhana). 

■f Sirsa Settlement Report, 1884, p. 114. 
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As in other castes some sections of the Aroras are credited with 
inherited curative powers. Thus the Dalewdnis of Jampur can cure 
hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying it to the bite. 
This power was conferred on their forbears by the blessing of their 
fir, the saint of Daira DinPandh. The Duds* * * § have an inherited power 
of curing a sprain in the back or loins by touching the part affected. 
The pain called chuh may also be cured by this section which uses the 
following charm : — ‘Dud sith hdri, phulon bhdri dari, bhanne chit 
(waist) karendd sari.’ The charm is read over a cloth and this is then 
applied thrice to the part, a push being finally given to it to expel 
the pain. The power was conferred on Seth Hari, the ancestor of 
the section, by faqirs. It is also said to be essential that the patient 
should go straight home without looking back. The power is exercised 
gratis. 

A man of the Chugh got can cure chtik or pain in the loinst by 
pushing the sufferer from behind. If a Chugh is not on hand, it is 
sufiBcient to go to his house and rub one’s back against the wall. 
Chugh may be derived from chuh, because the tribe has this power, 
but perhaps the idea is simply that a Chugh has power over chuh. It 
can also be cured by a family of Dhingrd Arords of Bdjanpur who 
apply a part of their clothing to the part affected and push the 
patient thrice, or if none of them are present their house-wall is as 
efficacious as a Chugh. 


Several Arord, sections are named after animals such as : — 


Babbar (? 1) in Montgomery. 
Chutdni,J bat. 

Gaba, calf. 

Ghird, dove, Montgomery and 
Multdn. 

Giddar, jackal. 

Ghoid,, horse, Dera Ismail Khan. 
Hans, goose, Montgomery. 
Kukar,§ Kukkar, cock, Mont- 
gomery, Multan and Hissd,r. 
Kukreja, cockerell, Dera Ismail 
Khan. 


ChdiWald, rice. 

Gerd, said to avoid the use of 
ochre, geru, (in Dera Ismail 
Khdn). 

Gheia, fr, ghi, clarified butter. 


Lumar, fox, Montgomery, 
Machhar, mosquito, Gujrat. 
Makkar, locust, Gujrdt. 

Mendd (?) ram or Mindhd., long- 
haired, Montgomery. 

Nangial, snake, Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Hag-pdl, Nang-pdl. II 
Nangru. 

(?) Siprd., a serpent. 


more 

Jandwdnl, named after the jand 
tree in Dera Ismail Khdn. 
Kasturia, said to avoid the use of 
musk, hasturi, (Dera Ismail 
Khdn). 


Other sections are named from plants, etc., and are perhaps 
likely to be totemistic. Such are 


* In Hissar this section of the Aroras may not wear blue Unghd (trousers), 

t A child born feet foremost can cure pain in the loins by kicking the part affected; 

f Chutini, bat : a child was once attacked by bats, which, however, left him uninjured. 
The section worships bats’ nests (chantchitti) at marriages. 

§ The Kukar will not eat fowls, but most Hindus have a prejudice against them as food 
and in this very caste the Mehndhratta have for the last 12 or 14 years refused to eat them 
too. 

II Nangpal does not appear to mean 'saake,* but protector or raiser of snakes. 
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Mangi, a kind of tree (Hissar). 
Pabreja^ akind of plant (Multdai) 
Rihd.ni,§ basil. 

Sawi-biiti, green-herb. 

Seld,ni(?), pipal tree, Dera Ismail 
^ Kh^n. 

Taneja,|j a kind of grass, tiran 
(Multan and Montgomery). 


Kathpdl, wood or timber (Mont- 
gomery). 

Kataria,* dagger (Multin). 

Khani-jau, barley-eater. 

Lotd., a vessel. t 

Manak-tahlia : said, in Hissd,r, to 
reverence the tdhli or shisham 
tree. 

Mehndiratt4,t henna : (Mont- 
gomery and Multan). 

Tareja, tarri, ‘a gourd their ancestor once had to conceal himself 
among gourds, and they do not eat gourds. 

Veh-hhani, Vid-khani poison-eater: fr. veh ov viu, ' poison in the 
Sindhi dialect as spoken in Bahawalpur. Possibly arsenic is meant. 

With regard to the sections mentioned as existing in Dera Ismail 
Khan, it is distinctly said that each shows reverence to the animal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it sacred. The animal is 
ted and the plant not cut or injured. The Chdwalds, however, do not 
abstain trom using rice, or show it any respect. 

of the Uttarddhi group wear red ivory bracelets (and 
affect red petticoa s with a red border, in Ferozepore), whence this 
group IS styled Ldlohunwdld 

The Dakhand women wear white ivory bracelets (and also affect 
red petticoats, the lower part ‘laced’ with Uack%. ' 

By goim the Aroras, in Gujrdt at least, are said to be Kushal but 
their real gotra appears to be Kdsib, ? Kishab or Keshav 

tivt oSom"iSVh.“ i*'*? ” Ferozepore are said to hare a distino- 
tive custom m the do rate phere, ^.e., the boy’s party must reach the 

a^d Dahras mus^^on ^^hV^ft ^Rklmds 

of the 6th aiSTf th« . K ‘’fi f or on the afternoon 

bridegrel'li* ‘aLartoLn" ^ot atr/S .t" oTreto' 

»eddmg.pari, f.IIciag so Jto arrive to L Semi 


|Ke“f BO d^other ffindus. 
sajang he should prosper like b^il (rihdni) ^ ^ cordially, and the faqtr blessed him 

Mi&S" ft tot tarir d., i. 

Of emploj^g his own purohit caUed^in Mme^other ^ ancestor instead 

came the name Taneja. and seated him on a kind of 

tions Ly PoS7KlrySrFe^^^^^ ®r. These refined distinc- 

defiance of the weSd Klirdf in 
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Arora — Arya Samdj. 

solemnized by the couple going out and circumambulating burning 
reeds. The Brahmans recognise widow marriage and assist at it, in 
fact if it is solemnised without a Brahman, people refrain from eating 
or drinking with the couple for a short time. 

The customary law of the Aroras differs both from Hindu Law and 
the ordinary Punjab Custom. In its main features it resembles that 
of the Hindus generally in the south-west Punjab, and one of its 
distinctive features is the saicd'i, an extra quarter share which goes to 
the eldest son. Many Arora sections allow sons by 'the wife of 
another caste provided she was married as a virgin, not as a widow, 
one-third of their father’s property, two-thirds *going to the sons by 
the other (Aroral wife. The position of daughters and sisters is more 
favourable than it usually is among Hindus under the Punjab Custom.* 

AEW.&L, a Jat tribe, found in the Sangarh tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khhn Dis- 
trict. liike the Manjothas and Sanghis it follows the Baloeh customs 
in all matters connected with marriage, etc,, thus differing from nearly 
all the other Jat tribes of that tahsil. Also found in Multan, where it 
is classed as agricultural. 

Arva, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Arya Sama.i.— By far the most important modern Hindu sect in the Punjab, 
the Arya Saunij was founded about i847 by Pandit Dayauand Saras- 
wati, a Brahman of Kathiawdr. Born in 1824, Dayanand had an 
equal aversion to idolatry and marriage, and after profound researches 
in Sanskritic lore ha founded a samdj or union at Lahore soon after 
1847— and subsequently in the rest oi the Punjab. The latter 
part of his life was spent in travels in the United Provinces and 
Bajputclna. His attacks on existing Hinduism roused great antagonism. 
He insisted on a special interpretation of the Vedas and left behind him 
several works such as the Vede Bhdshya, or translation of the Vedas, 
the Saiydrth Prakdsh in which the Arya religion is contrasted with 
others, and the Bhumka, an introduction to the study of the Vedas. 

“ The Arya or ‘ Vedic’ religion”, writes Mr. Maclagan," is primarily 
the outcome of the solvent action of natural science on modern 
Hinduism. The members of the Arya Samaj find the fantastical 
representations of the world and of man which are put forward in the 
eighteen Puranas to be inconsistent with natural science, and so reject 
their authority, looking on them as the outcome of the ignorance and 
craft of comparatively recent generations of Brahmans. The original 
and only authoritative scriptures in the eyes of the Arya Samaj are 
the four Vedas, and its professed aim is to restore the paramount 
authority of the Vedas by purging away subsequent accretions. Scrip- 
tures more recent than the Vedas and anterior to the Purdnas (such 
as the Brahmamis, the six philosophic Darshanas, the ten Upanishads, 
etc ) are regarded as explanatory of the Vedas and authoritative only 
where they are not contradictory thereto. The Vedas themselves con- 
stitute the only infallible revelation.— 'The Vedas , wrote Dayanand, 
‘ are revealed by God. 1 regard them as sell-evident truth, admitting 

of no doubt and depending on the authonty of no other book, being 


* P unjab Customary Law, XVIII, pp. yu, ix, svii, of. also latrod., p. 8. 
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Arya Samdj doctrines. 

(P-in I 

represented in nature^ the kingdom of God.’ The bases of the Aryan 
faith are the revelation of God in the Vedas and in Nature, and the first 
practical element in this belief is the interpretation of the Vedas in 
conformity with the proved results of natui-al science. 

In the interpretation of the Vedas the Arya Sam^j finds itself at 
issue with the Sanskritists of Europe, whose translations represeni} 
the Vedas as the religious literature of a primitive people and, like the 
literature of other primitive peoples, quite regardless of, and inconsist- 
ent with, scientific accuracy. The Aryas contend that such a view 
arises from a iqistaken literal translation of their scriptures, and that 
the earlier, and consequently more trustworthy, commentators having 
always refused to construe the Vedas iu their literal sense, it is a 
mistaken view to suppose that they were originally composed with 
any meaning other than a metaphorical or derived one. Following 
these principles, the Sam^j not only defends the Vedic rishis from all 
imputations of pantheism and polytheism, but finds in their writings 
numerous indications of an accurate acquaintance with the facts of 
science. It holds that cremation, vegetarianism, and abstinence from 
spirituous liquors are inculcated by the Vedas, and inculcated to a 
large extent on purely scientific grounds. It holds that the great 
religions rite of Vedic times, the agnihotra or homa sacrifice, is instituted 
with a view to rendering air and water wholesome and subservient to 
health, and because ‘ it plays a prominent part in putting a stop to 
the prevalence of epidemics and the scarcity of rainfall.’ It is con- 
vinced that the latest discoveries of science, such as those of electricity 
and evolution, were perfectly well known to the seers who were in- 
spired to write the Vedas. 

While conceding this much to modern natural science, the Aryas 
refuse to see in it anything tending to materialism or atheism. Retain- 
ing their confidence in the Vedas, they have avoided the radical 
materialism of some of the earlier opponents of popular Hinduism. 
The Arya philosophy is orthodox, and based mainly on the Upanishads, 
The tenets of Dayduand, though leaning rather to the Shankya doc- 
trine, do not fit in precisely with any one of the six orthodox systems ; 
but these systems are all regarded by the Aryas as true and as differ- 
ent aspects of the same principles. The three entities of Dayanand’s 
philosophy are God, the Soul and frakriti or Matter. Soul he regarded 
as physically distinct from God, but related to Him as the contained 
to the container, the contemplated to the contemplator, the son to the 
father. Soul enters into all animals and there are indications of soul 
in the vegetable kingdom also. In most of its details the Aryan system 
retains the terminology of the traditional philosophy of Hinduism. 
It maintains above all things the law of metempsychosis and places 
the aim of virtue in escape from the law ; but this moksh or beatitude 
is for an era (kalp) only, after the termination of which the soul 
resumes its wanderings. The localization of the Hindu paradises, 
Parlok and Swdrg, is rejected : heaven and hell lie in the pleasures and 
sorrows of the soul, whether these be in this life or in the life to come. 

Asa consequence of this doctrine it holds the futility of rites on 
behalf of the dead, and by this cuts at the root of that 'great Hindu 
institutiop, the srdddh. Like other Hindus the Aryas barn the dead^ 
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but for alleged sanitary reasons they employ spices for the burning. 
At first they took the phul to the Ganges, but now they cast it into 
the nearest stream : they do not call in the Ach^raj, and they omit all 
the ceremonies of the kiryakarm. At marriage they go round the 
sacred fire and walk the seven steps like the Hindus, but omit the 
worship of Ganesh. They generally employ Brahmans at weddings, 
but in several known instances these have been dispensed with. The 
Sam^j finds an eflBcacy in prayer (prdrthana) and worship (iqidsnd) ; 
but it greatly limits tbe number of ceremonies to which it accedes any 
meritorious powers. It discourages entirely the practice of bathing in 
sacred streams, pilgrimages, the use of beads, and sandal-wood marks, 
gifts to worthless mendicants, and all the thousand rites of popular 
Hinduism. Only those rites (sanskdras) are to bo observed which 
find authority in the Vedas, and these are 16 in number only. Ido- 
latry and all its attendant ceremonies have, according to the Aryas, no 
basis in the Vedas and no place in true religion. R^m, Krishna and 
other objects of popular adoration are treated euhemeristically as pious 
or powerful princes of the olden time; and in their salutation to each 
other the Aryas substitute the word ‘Namaste’ for the'Rdm Ram’ 
of the vulgar. 

Social and political aims of the Samdj . — The Aryas are careful to 
defend their religion from a charge of novelty : they regard it as a revival 
of an old and forgotten faith, the decay of which was due mainly to the 
Brahmans. The Arya theory of to-day is that the real Brahman is one 
who is a Brahman in the heart ; that the Vedas are not confined to one 
class ; and that all castes are equal before God. It is careful, however, to 
accept the existence of the four castes of ancient Hinduism : it retains the 
sacred thread for the three superior castes, and by implication debars 
the Sudras from some of the privileges of the twice-born. In practice 
no Arya will marry with another caste or eat with men of another caste. 
The sect being almost entirely composed of educated men and being 
based on theories unfitted to the understanding of the lower castes, the 
right of Chuhras and the like to join its ranks has not, I understand, 
been put to the test. But the Samdj is said to have been successful in 
receiving back into Hinduism persons converted to Christianity or 
Muhammadanism and in reinstating such persons in caste. The Aryas 
do not regard the cow as a sacred animal, but follow Hindu prejudice 
in considering tbe slaughter of a cow more heinous than that of other 
animals : and in the anti-cow-killing movement the Saraaj was to some 
extent identified with the movement, though less so in the Punjab than 
in the United Provinces. In other respects tbe social programme of the 
Samdj is liberal and anti-popnlar in the extreme. It sets its face 
against child-marriage and it encourages the remarriage of widows. It 
busies itself with female education, with orphanages and schools, dis- 
pensaries and public libraries, and philanthropic institutions of all sorts. 
******** 

The Arya doctrines have been formulated in a series of ten somewhat 
wide propositions, and any person professing belief in the funda- 
mental principles of tbe Samdj is eligible for membership, and may, 
after probation, be admitted as a full member and obtain a vote in the 
affairs of the society. Weekly meetings are held — generally on Sun- 
days, so as to admit of the presence of Government servants and 
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pleaders— with prayers, lectures on the Vedas and other subjects, 
hymns sung on the S^ma Veda system, and other miscellaneous pro- 
ceedings. At an annual meeting, a report is read and an Executive 
Committee with office-bearers appointed. Each local Samdj is inde- 
pendent of the others ; but a considerable number of the local Sam^jes 
have voluntarily submitted to the Paropakdrini Sabha or Provincial 
Committee, which in a general way supervises the local centres and 
arranges for the dne provision of TJpadeshaks or missionaries. The Arya 
Samd,], though paying extreme reverence to the memory of Swdmi 
Daydnand, refuses to look on him or any one else as an infallible 
Guru ; and in the absence of any central control exercised by an 
individual, the organization above described has been very instru- 
mental in keeping the society together and preventing so far any 
serious schism in its ranks. A still more marked influence is un- 
doubtedly exercised by the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, which 
was founded in Lahore some time ago and has been conducted entirely 
on Aryan lines. The College, while preparing students in the ordinary 
subjects with considerable success for the university examinations, pays 
special attention to instruction in Sanskrit and Eindi, and imparts a 
certain amount of religious training by the institutions of morning and 
evening prayer in the boarding houses, and by the reading of extracts 
from the Satijdrth PralcdshJ’ 

The above quotations show how inadequately the Arya Sam^j is 
described as a sect. Since they were penned, in 1891, the Samdj has 
been divided on the question of the lawfulness or otherwise of 
animal foods and two parties have been formed, one the vegetarian 
or Mahatma, the other the flesh-eating or ‘ cultured.’ The former is, 
however, by no means narrow in its views, for it favours female educa- 
tion. The latter holds possession of the Dayanand College and is 
thence also called the Anarkalli or College party as opposed to the 
vegetarian or City party. 

Asandaei, syn. matddn, a degree or order of the Gosains. The term is 
applied to those settled in mats, as opposed to ahdhut. 

Asar, Asra, clans (agricultural) found in Mulffin. 

Asial, a clan of the Manj Rajputs. , 

Asea, see Asar. 

Aseam, a title found among Sannidsis. 

Astawae, a title found among Sanni^sis. 

Athangae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in the south of Mulffin tahsil, 
where it settled from Jammu in Mughal times. 

Attar, a dispensing druggist. “You get the drugs from the pansdri, and 
take them to the attar to make up. He also makes nrak and shei’bets. 
He no longer makes itr (otto) which is only made by the adndi or 
perfumer.” [D. C. J. J.]. 

Aughan, Aghwan, synonyms for Afghan, {q. v.). 

Avila, a tribe of J^ts descended from their eponym a Hajual Rdjput and 
found in Sialknt : also found in Montgomery where they are Muhamma- 
dans and classed as agricultural. 


Aulakh^A«an. 
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Aulakh, Aurak, a Jdt tribe, whose head-quarters would appear to be in the 
Amritsar district, where they own a hdrah of, originally, 12 villages, but 
they are found in the northern Md,lwa, as well as in the M^njha. 
They are said to be of Solar descent, and their ancestor Aulakh lived 
in the Mdnjha. But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Lui 
Ld,k, a Lunar Rd,jput. They are related to the Sekhu and Deo tribes 
with whom they will not intermarry. 

In Amritsar they give the following pedigree 

Bam Ghandar 

I 

Easab 

1 

Dhaul 
Baghupat 
tide Rap 

I 

Pura 

I 

Majang 

Maikhanb 

€ioe 

Mandal 

Dhanich 

I 

Aulakh. 

This would make them akin to the Punnun. They are also found as 
a J^t (agricultural) tribe west of the EAvi as far as Leiah. In Mont- 
gomery they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. The Muhammadan 
Aulakh of Leiah have a curious tale. Complaint was made to Hum^yun 
that Pir Muhammad Rajan drank bhang, in defiance of the Quranic 
prohibition. So the emperor summoned the saint to Delhi and made 
him walk along a narrow path beset with poisoned swords, while a 
ferocious elephant pursued him. But as he walked the steel turned to 
water and one of his disciples killed the elephant with a single blow of 
his staff. Among the courtiers was Rdja Aulakh, a Punwar Edjput, 
who at once embraced Islam. The saint returned to Rdjanpur, and 
Aulakh followed him, conquered the country from the Baiun tribe and 
gave it to the Pirs, on whom the emperor also conferred it in jdgir, 
though the Aulakh continued to administer it until about 175 years 
ago, when their power declined. 

Aubae, see Aulakh. 

Aube, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Adeakzai, a branch of the i^fridis iit Tirfih. See Orakzai. 

Awan. — The Awans are an important tribe, exclusively Muhammadan, 
chiefly found in the Salt Range, where they possess an Awd,nkdri,* but 
also widely spread to the east, south and west of that tract. Extend- 


* There is also an Awankari in Jnllundur : Purser’s S. R., § 42. And in Hoshia^nr 
the AwAns hold a bdra in the Dasuya vargana on the high level plain near Mukerian 

P.N.Q.L,§465, 
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ing along the whole length of the Range from Jhelnm to the Indos, 
they are found in great numbers throughout the whole country be- 
yond it up to the foot of the Sulemdus and the Safed Koh* * * § ; though 
in trans-Indus Banna they partly, and in Dera Ismail Khdn wholly, 
merge in the Jats, a term which in those parts means little more 
than a nondescript peasant. In Peshdwar the Aw^ns are included 
in the hamsdya ov faqir class. In Kohdt towards Khushalgarh they 
resemble the Awans of the Salt Range, bat elsewhere in that District 
are hardly distioguishable from the Bangash and Nidzais among 
whom they live. 

The independent possessions of the Awdns in the Salt Range 
were once very considerable, and in its western and central portion 
they are still the dominant race. As a dominant tribe the eastern 
limits of their position conicide approximately with the western 
border of the Chakw^l and Find Dddan Khdn tahsils, but they have 
also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far as the 
Sutlej, and southwards down that river valley into Multan and Jhang, 
They formerly held all the plain country at the foot of the western 
Salt Range, but have been gradually driven up into the hills by 
Path^ns advancing from the Indus, and Tiwanas from the Jhelum. 

The word Awdn is not unplausibly derived from Ahwan, ‘helper,’t 
but various explanations of its origin are given. According to one 
tradition the Awans, who claim Arab origin, are descendants of Qutb 
Shdih, himself descended from Ali, and were attached to the Mu- 
hammadan armies which invaded India as ‘ auxiliaries,'! whence their 
name. In Kapurthald a more precise v^-rsion of their legend makes 
them Alwi Sayjids, who oppressed by the Abba^sides, sought refuge 
in Sindh ; and eventuaily allied themselves with Sabuktagin, who 
bestowed on them the title of Awdu. But in the best available account 
of the tribe§ the Awdns are indeed said to bo of Arabian ongia and 
descendants of Qutb Shah, but he is said to have ruled HerAt and 
to have joined Mahmud of Ghazni when he invaded India. With 
him came six of his many sons : Gauhar SiiAh or Gorrara, who settled 
near Sakesar ; Kalan ShAh or Kalgan who settled at Dhankot 
(KAlabAgh) : Chauhan who colonised the hills near the Indusjl ; Khokhar 
or Muhammad Shah who settled on the Chenab; Tori^f and Jhajh 
whose descendants are said to be still found in Tirdh and elsev^here. 


* Eaverty says ‘Awan-k4rs’ held the Karwan darra in Kurram, but none appear to be 
found now in the Kurram Valley : Notes, p. 82. 

f Another tradition is that when Zuhair went forth to fight with Hasan, he left his wife 
then pregnant, with Zain-ul-abidain in amdn or ‘ trust,' whence her son’s descendants are 
called Awan. A curious variant of this appears in Talagang where it is said that Qutb 
Shah’s descendant hawng lost all his sons was bidden by a saint to place his nest born son 
in a potter’s kiln ‘on trust’. He did so, and after the kiln had been burnt the child was 
taken out alive. 

! For Awan as equivalent to Auxiliary we may compare ^ergetai : McCrindle’s Ancient 
Jndi'i, p. 38 

§ By Sir. W. S. Talbot in the Jlielum Gazetteer, 1905, pp. 102 — 104. He disposes of 
Cunningham’s theory that Janjuas and Awans were within historical times one race ; (Arch. 
Survey Reports, II 17 3 ) : and of Brandreth's theory that the Awans, though recent immi- 
grants into the Punjab, are descended from Bactrian Greeks. Mr. Talbot also mentions the 
Gangs and Munds who are generally reckoned as Awans, but who are probably only 
affiliated indigenous clans. ’ 

II One of his descendants was Khaltar, founder of the Khattars of Attock. 

Possibly Turi is meant, and the Kurram Valley is referred to as their locality. 
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The originally Hindu character of these names is patent, and not 
explained away by the tradition that Chauhan and Khokhar took their 
mother’s name. 

In Gujrd,t tradition gives Qntb Shah three wives, from whom sprang 
the Khokhars and the four muhins or clans of the Awans, By Barth, 
his first wife, he had a son named Khokhar : by Sahd, he had Khurara 
or Gurara : and by Fateh Khatun, three sons — Kalgdn, Chauhd,n and 
Kundan. 

These four clans are again divided into numerous septs, often bear- 
ing eponymous names, but sometimes the names of Guiar, Jdt and 
other tribal septs appear. ■ Thus in Sialkot* the Awans are said to 
be divided into 24 muhins. But in Gujrfit the Khurara clan comprises 
21 sub-divisions, including snch names as Jfilap and Bhakri : the 
Kalgan comprise 43 sub-divisions, including Dudial, Andar, Papin 
and others : the Chauhans have three septs, Ludain, Bhusin and 
Ghuttar : and the Kundan Chechi, Mahr, ilalJca, Maydn, Puchal and 
Saroia. Few of these look like Muhammadan patronrmics. 

Note. — The Awans in Kapnrthala. are said to have the following oots : — Kalgan (really a 
muhin\ Rai Dtil, Ghalli, Jand, Bagewali, Jaspal, Khokhar, Gobu or Gulistan, Harpil 
and Khor Joti. 

The Iwan septs give their names to several places-names, such as 
Golera in Rawalpindi, Khiora (Khewra) in Jhelum, Bajara in Sialkot, 
Jand, etc. 

As claiming descent from Qutb Shdh the Aw^ns are often called 
Qutb-shahi, and sometimes style themselves Ulami. In Gujrdt they 
only marry Mifer se, refusing to give daughters even to the Chibbs, 
and not inter- marrying with the Khokhars. In Jhelum too "Awdns 
give their daughters in marriage to Awdns only as a rule, though 
there seems to be some instances of marriages with leading men of the 
Chakwdl tribes : it is said, however, that the Kalabdgh Mallik refused 
to betroth his daughter to Sarddr Mubammd Ali, chief of the Edwal- 
pindi Ghebas. In some families at least, prominent Awdns not in- 
frequently take to wife women of low tribes (usually having an Awdn 
wife also), and this practice does not seem to meet with as much 
disapproval as in most other tribes of equal social standing : but 
ordinarily Awan wives alone are taken.! Certain families marry with 
certain other families only : and in all cases marriage is generally but 
not necessarily within the muhi." 


* The Customary Law of 
sub-clans : — 

1 Ba^il 

2 B4jra 

3 Biddar 

4 Chandhar 

5 Chhaila 

6 Dhingle 

7 Ghulie 

8 Gorare 


;is District (Volume XIV) p, 3, 

i 9 Harpal 
j 10 JalMiuh 
! 11 Jand 
I 12 Jhan 

13 Khambre 

14 Kharana 

15 Malka 

16 Mandu 


jves the following list of Awan 

17 Hangar 

18 Mirza 

19 Pappan 

20 Eopar 

21 Salhf 

22 Sangwil 

23 Saroya 
44 Wadhdl 


Those in italics are returned as Khurara in Gujrit, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 9, 11. 14, 22 and 24 
are classed as Kalgan. 

t In Rawalpindi the children of a low-caste woman by an Awan are not considered true 
Awans. 
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This passage is entirely consistent with the popular classification 
of the Awans as zaminddr or yeomen, in contradistinction to the sahu 
or gentry (Janjuas and Ghakkars), but on a level with the Mairs and 
other leading tribes of Chakwdl. 

The leading family among the Aw£ns is that of the Malik of jiKii- 
Mbagh, and throughout the Jhelum Salt Range they have numerous 
maliks,* notably Ldl Khdn of Nnrpur in Find Dadan KhSn, head 
of the Shidl (descendants of Shihdn, a great malik in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century). 

Like the Kassars, Janjuas and Khokhars, but unlike the Ghakkars, 
the Awins have the institution of sirddri, whereby the eldest son 
of a chief gets an extra share. In other respects their customs of 
inheritance are closely alike those of the other Muhammadan tribes 
among whom they live. In Sh^hpur and Jhelum, however, the 
Awdns recognize a daughter’s right to succeed. 

In the Aw^n villages of Talagang tahsil all the graves have a 
vertical slab at either end, while a woman’s grave can be at once 
distinguished by a smaller slab in the ceutre.f 

An Awd,n girl plaits her hair on the forehead and wears only 
ear-drops, this style being given op after marriage.f Betrothal is 
effected by the gill’s father sending a bard or barber to the boy’s 
home with a few rupees and some sweets : or no ceremony at all 
is observed. 

AtIsi, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Atmh£, (heavenly), the name of the ruling family of Hunzad : for the 
legend of it: origin see Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 27. 

AzLd, “free”, a term applied to the le-shara or irregular orders of Islam 
also called majzuh ; opposed to sdlik. Also used as a synonym for 
Qalandar. Azdds hold that the shard, or ritual law is only for the 
masses, not for those who have attained marifat or full comprehension 
of the Godhead. 
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APPENDIX. 


M. Ami'n Chand’s History of Sidlkot gives a curious pedigree of 
Awdns which is tabulated below ; — 


the 


r 

Ehokhar 



MUHAMMAD 

Zahfr Q4sim* 

Aual Shih — 15th in descent 

i 

Qutb 

f '1 

SMh Wirj 

I 


1 

Sai Rakh 

1 


I I 1 

Jahan Golera Kulugsm 
I (15 families.) 
Bindn 
I 

L 


Mirza Malik 


Saruba. 
(? Sarois.) 


r 'I , ( 

Pusu Hamir Tar 

Propcenitors of the Juhans of | 

Sialkot.f f 1 

Desgla Mandu 


1 


Banjiir 

I 

r i — ^ . 

BharahTrin Samduh Singx 


Eabambira. 


* Another account makes Ausl Sh4h descended from Muhammad Ehaifa, the Prophet’i 
son, by a woman of Janfr. 
t See article Jin. 

In Siilkot the Awdns are known under these 4 branches :—Gohera [there is a tract in 
the Riwalpindi District still called Guhera, (or Gohera) after this tribe], Kahambara, 
Dengla and Mandu. 





Page 31-— 


Babla (2), a •section of the Sirkikhel. See under Hathi Khel, and on p. 330 
read Tobla for Tobla, and Babla for Bahia ; Banna Gazetteer, 3 907, 
p. 56. 
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B 

Bab — A Muhammadan Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Multan. 

Baba Lit Daeyai, a sect, followers of a sadhu whose shrine is on the Chendb 
in the WaziraMd tahsil of Gujrdnwdld, and who miraculously turned 
water into food. 

Baba Lali, a follower of one of several Babd, Lal^. Bdba Lil Tahliw^M was 
a BairAgi of Find D^dan Kh4n who could turn dry sticks into hhinham 
(tahli) trees. Another Bd,ba hA\ had a famous controversy with Dd,r4 
Shikoh.* Another Bdlri Ldl had his headquarters at Bhera, and yet 
another has a shrine in Gurd^spur. 

Babab. — A small tribe allied to the Shar^nis — indeed said to be descended 
from a son of Dom, a grandson of Sheranai. They are divided into 
two main branches, Mahsand and Ghora Khel. The former are sub- 
divided into four and the latter into eight sub-divisions. 

The Bdbars are a civilised tribe and most of them can read and 
write. t They are devoted to commerce and are the wealthiest, quietest 
and most honest tribe of the sub-SnIaimdn plains. Edwardes called 
them the most superior race in the whole of the trans-Indus districts, 
and the proverb says : ‘ A Bd,bar fool is a Gandapur sage.’ Intensely 

democratic, they have never had a recognised chief, and the tribe is 
indeed a scattered one, mauy residing in Kandahar and other parts of 
Khordsdn as tradei-s. A few are still engaged in the powinda traffic. 
The Bdbars appear to have occupied their present seats early in the 
]4tb century, driving out the J4ts and Baloch(?j population from the 
plains and then being pushed northward, by the U.shtar8ni proper. 
Their centre is Chaudwan and their outlying villages are held by 
and Baloch tenants, as they cultivate little tiiemselves. 

Babbab, a Jdt tribe in Dera Ghazi Khdn — probably immigrants from the east 
or aboriginal — and in Bah^walpur, where they give the following 
genealogy 

RAJA KARAN. 

Kamdo. 

I 

Fargo. 

I 

Janjuban. 

I 

Khakh. 


Ballar. Oabbar. Babbar. Jhaggar, 

Babba, a section of the Bhatias. to which belong thec/iaitd^risof Shujabad, 
MultAn Gr., 1902, p. 166. 

Bachhal, a tribe of J^ts, found in pargana Bhimg, Nar^ingarh tahsil, 
AmMla : descended from a Taoni Rajput by his JAt wife. 

Badah. — A JAt clan (aorricultural) found in Multan. 

* This sect is noticed in Wilson’s sects of the Bindus. 

+ A Babar, the Amin-ul-Mulk Nur Muhammad Khan, was Diwan-i.Kul-Mamlakat to 
Taimur Shah andgave a daughter to Shah ZamanAbdali. Four Babar families are also 
settled in Multan : gazetteer, 1901-02, p. 161- 
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BaAanah—Badu. 


BadakaHj a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BadduNj see Badxj. 

Badbcbh, a tribe of Jdts, claiming to be Saroa Rajputs by descent through 
its eponym and his descendant Kura Pal whose sons settled in SiAlkot 
under Shah Jahan : also found in Amritsar. 

Badee, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bapqujae, Bar-, a class (or possibly rank) found among the Brahmans, 
Eijputs, Meos and possibly other tribes, as well as often along with 
Gujars. Thus the Bargujar Rdjputs about Bhundsi in Gurg^on border 
on villages held by Gujars, and in one village there Gujars hold most of 
the village and Bargujar Rdjputs the rest. Similarly in Bd,sdalla near 
Punah^na in Gurgdon Meos hold most of the village and Gujars the 
rest. (Sir J. Wilson, K.C.S.L, in P. N. Q. I., § 130). But according 
to Ibbetson, the Bargujar are one of the 36 royal Rd,jput families, and 
the only one except the Gahlot which claims descent from Ldwa, son 
of R^m Chandra. Their connection with the Mandah^r is noticed 
under Mandahdr. They are of course of Solar race. Their old capital 
was R^tjor, the ruins of which are still to be seen in the south of Alwar, 
and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur tili 
dipossessed by the Kachwdha. Their head-quarters are now at 
Anflpshahr on the Ganges, but there is still a colony of them in 
Gurgdon on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgdou 
Bargujar say that they came from Jcllundur about the middle of the 
15th century ; and it is certain that they are not very old holders of 
their present capital of Sohna, as the buildings of the Kambobs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there and are of comparatively 
recent date. 

Badhan oe Pakhai, a tribe of Jdrts, claiming Saroa Rajput origin and 
descended from an eponym through Kala, a resident of Jammu. 
Found in Si^kot. 

Badhab, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Badhaoe, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Badhi, a sept of Kanets found in Bashahr. They also own paTgana Ghdr 
in Kuthdr. 

Badhi, the carpenter who makes ploughs and other rude wood-work among 
the Gaddis : (fr. iadhnd, to cut with an axe or saw). See Barhdi. 

Bioi, a gipsy tribe which does not prostitute its women. The word is said 
to be a corruption of B^zi-(gar) q. v. Cf. Wddia. 

Badohal, a tribe of J^ts who offer food to their sati, at her shrine in Jasrfin 
in N^bha, at weddings ; also milk on the 9th sudi in each month. 
Found in Jind. 

Badozai, a Pathan family, found in Multdn the Derajat and Bahawalnur 
State. ^ 

Badeo, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Badu, Baddijn, a gipsy tribe of Muhammadans, found in the Central Punjab, 
chiefly in the upper valleys of the Sutlej and Beds. Like the Kahaln 
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they are followers of Imdm Shdfi* and by his teaching justify their 
habit of eating crocodiles, tortoises and frogs. They are considered 
outcast by other Muhammadans. They work in straw, make pipe- 
bowls, their women bleed by cupping and they are also said to lead 
about bears and occasionally travel as pedlars. Apparemly divided 
into three clans, Wahla, Dhard and Balara. They claim Arab origin. 
First cousins cannot intermarry. See Kehal. 

Badwal, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Badte, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bagdae, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baghban, Baghwan, the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word Mili, 
meaning a ‘ gardener,’ and commonly used as equivailent to Ar&in 
in the Western Punjab, and even as far east as Lahore and JuHun- 
dur. The Baghbdns do not form a caste and the term is merely 
equivalent to Md,li, Mali^r, etc. 

BagheLA, lit. “tiger’s whelp,” one of the main division of the Kdthid'^, whose 
retainers or dependmta they probably were originally. Confined to 
the neighbourhood of Kamdlia in Montgomery, and clas-ed as Rfijpnt 
agricultural. 

Baghde, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Baqiyana, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bageah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Bageana, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BAG^if.t (1) a term applied to any Hindu Rajput or Jat from the Bfigar 
or prairies of Bikaner, which lie to the south and west of Hissdr, in 
contradistinction to Deswala. The Bdgris are most numerous 
in the south of that Distr'ct, but are also found in some numbers under 
the heading of Jat in Sialkot and Patifila. In Gurdasour the Bagri 
are Salahria who describe themselves as Bfigar or Bhagar by clan, 
and probably have no connection with the Bagri of Hissdr and its 
neighbourhood. (2) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Bahadaeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : also a 
Joiya sept. 

BahalI, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baha?., a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bahi, a tribe of Pathans which holds a hdra of 12 villages near Hoshifir- 
pur, (should be verified f). 

Bahman, an Arfiin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

* It is SH id that in the time of the Prophet there mere four brothers, Imam Azain, 
Imam Hamil, Imam Shafi, and Imam Naik, and Shaikh Dhamar, ancestor of 
the Badns, was a foll"Wer of this Imam Shafi. Once Shaikh Lhainar kdied a tortoise, an 
act which mas reprobated by three of the brothers, bat Imam Sliafi, approving his con- 
dnct the Shaikh ate the animal mheieupon the tt.ree Imams CHlled mm had and hence his 
descendants are Called Badn ! Such is the Badn legend, but the four Imams were no; 
brothers nor were they contemporaries of the Prophet and Hamil is a corruption of Hampal, 

+ It is doubtful whetbor Bagri is not applicable lO any Hindu f.oin th„ Bagar. and 

not merely to Rajputs and Jats It is. however, specially applied to Jdts (g r i In fiaha- 
walpur it is applied to any Hindu or Muh amma dan from Jaisalmer or Bikaner who 
speaks Bagri. 
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BaoakAH; a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Baddun, see Badu. 

Badbchh, a tribe of J^ts, claiming to be Saroa Rajputs by descent through 
its eponym and his descendant Kura Pal whose sons settled in Si^lkot 
under Shah Jahan : also found in Amritsar. 

Badee, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bapgujae, Bar-, a class (or possibly rank) found among the Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Meos and possibly other tribes, as well as often along with 
Gujars. Thus the Bargujar R^.jputs about Bhundsi in Gurgdon border 
on villages held by Gujars, and in one village there Gujars hold most of 
the village and Bargujar Rdjputs the rest. Similarly in B^sdalla near 
Pfinahdna in Gurg^on Meos hold most of the village and Gujars the 
rest. (Sir J. Wilson, K.C.S.I., in P. N. Q. I., § 130). But according 
to Ibbetson, the Bargujar are one of the 86 royal Rd,jput families, and 
the only one except the Gahlot which claims descent from L^wa, son 
of Rim Chandra. Their connection with the Mandahir is noticed 
under Mandah^r. They are of course of Solar race. Their old capital 
was Rijor, the ruins of which are still to be seen in the south of Alwar, 
and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur till 
dipossessed by the Kachwiha. Their head-quarters are now at 
Andpshahr on the Ganges, but there is still a colony of them in 
Gurgion on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgen 
Bargujar say that they came from Jnllundur about the middle of the 
15th century j and it is certain that they are not very old holders of 
their present capital of Sohna, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there and are of comparatively 
recent date. 

Badhan oe Pakhaf, a tribe of Jdts, claiming Saroa Rajput origin and 
descended from an eponym through Kala, a resident of Jammu. 
Found in Sidlkot. 

Badhae, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Badhaoe, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Badhi, a sept of Kanets found in Bashahr. They also own pargana Gh^r 
in Knth^r. 

Badhi, the carpenter who makes ploughs and other rude wood-work among 
the Gaddis : (fr. hadhnd, to cut with an axe or saw). See BarhSi. 

Badi, a gipsy tribe which dees not prostitute its women. The word is said 
to be a corruption of B^zi-(gar) q. v. Cf. Wddia. 

Badohal, a tribe of J4ts who offer food to their sati, at her shrine in Jasi^n 
in N^bha, at weddings ; also milk on the 9th sudi in each month. 
Found in Jind. 

Badozai, a Pathan family, found in Multan the Derajat and Bah&walpur 
State. 

Badeo, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Badd, Baddun, a gipsy tribe of Muhammadans, found in the Central Punjab, 
chiefly in the upper valleys of the Sutlej and Beds. Like the Sehala 
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ttey are followers of Shdff* and by bis teaching justify their 

habit of eating crocodiles, tortoises and frogs. They are considered 
outcast by other Muhammadans. They work in straw, make pipe- 
bowls, their women bleed by cupping and they are also said to lead 
about bears and occasionally travel as pedlars. Apparently divided 
into three clans, Wahla, DhaiA and Balara. They claim Arab origin. 
First cousins cannot intermarry. See Kehal. 

Badwal, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Badtb, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bagdar, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baghban, Baghwan, the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word M^li, 
meaning a ‘ gardener,’ and commonly used as equivalent to Ar^in 
in the Western Punjab, and even as far east as Lahore and Jullun- 
dur. The Baghbtins do not form a caste and the term is merely 
equivalent to Mdli, Malidr, etc. 

Baghela, lit. "tiger’s whelp,” one of the main division of the Kdthid,«, whose 
retainers or dependents they probably were originally. Confined to 
the neighbourhood of Kamilia in Montgomery, and clas-ed as Rfijpnt 
agricultural. 

Baghub, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bagitana, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bageah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Bageana, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bio^i.t (1) a term applied to any Hindu Rajput or Jat from the Bfigar 
"or prairies of Bikaner, which lie to the south and west of Hissdr, in 
contradistinction to Deswftla. The Bfigris are most numerous 
in the south of that District, but are also found in some numbers under 
the heading of Jat in Sialkot and Patifila. In Gurdasnur the Bagri 
are Salahria who describe themselves as Bfigar or Bhagar by clan, 
and probably have no, connection with the Bagri of Hiss^r and its 
neighbourhood. (2) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Badadaeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : also a 
Joiya sept. 

BahalI, a Rfijput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baha9, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bahi, a tribe of Pathans which holds a hdra of 12 villages near Hoshidr- 

pur, (should be verified?). 

Bahman, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


*Itis s>iid that in the time of the Prophet there were four brothers, Imam Aziim, 
Imam Hamil Imam Shafi, and Imam Naik, aud Shaikh Dhamar, ancestor of 
th Badna was a folh'Wer of this Imam Shall. Once Shaikh Lhamar kdied a toitoise, an 
act which ’was reprobated by three of the brothers, bot Imam Shafi, approving his cot, - 
duct the Sha.kh ate the animal whe.eupon the three Imams called mm bad and heece his 
S .cenLnts are called Badu ! Such is the Badn legend, but the four Imams were aoi 
brothers nor were they contemporaries of the Prophet and Ham , 1 is a corrupUon of Hampal. 

+ It ia doubtful Whether Bagri is not applicable to any Hindu f.om the Baea,. and 

e J merely to Raipuis and Oats It is, however, spec.ally applied to Jdts v i In Baha- 
walpur it 13 applM to any Hindu or Muhammadan from Jaisalmer or Bikaner who 
speaks Bagri. 
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Ba hniwd I — Ba h ti. 


Babniwat, a J4t tribe, fnuiiil eliiffly in His'ar and Patidla. Tliey am also 
fou* d OTi the lower Suilei in Montgomery, wbe e in 1~81 they probably 
return* d themsrhes as Flliaiti Rajputs, which they claim to be by de- 
scent. In His-ar iney appra* to I'C a Bdgri tii' e, though they claim to 
be Deswali, and to have been ChauhaiiS of Sambhar in Hajjiutana whence 
they spr*ad into Rikdnei and Siisa. Mr. Purser says of tt.em: — ‘‘In 
numbers they are weak; but in love of robbery they yield to none of 
the tribes." They gave much trouble in 1857. In the 15th century 
the Bahniwal held one of the sis cantons into which Bikdner was then 
divided. 

Bahoke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bahowana, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Baheupia. — Ba}‘riipia is in its origin a purely occut'ationa! term derived 
from the Sanskrit hhu ‘many’ atid rttpa ‘form,’ and deiiot*^s an 
act r, a mimic, one who assnines many torms or characters, or engages 
in many occupations One of the favourite devices of the Bahrupias 
is to ask fi.,r money, and when it is >ef used, tn ask that it may be 
given on condition of the Bahrupia succeeding in deceiving the 
person who refuses it. Some nays later the Hahnipia will again vi-it 
the house in the <bsguise of a j-edlnr, a mdkmnn, or what not, sell 
his good- with 'Ut beinv detected, throw offhis disguise, and claim the 
stipulated rewHrd. Tney may be lirawn from any caste, and in 
Rohtak ther- are Chiihra Bahrupias But in son e districts a family 
or colony of Bahrupias has obtained land and settled nown on it, and 
so become a caste as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia 
family in Pduipat winch holds a village revenue-free, though it now 
professes to be Shaikh. In Siaik-d and Gujrdt Malitams are commonly 
known as Bahrupias. In the latter District the Bahrupias claim con- 
nection with the Rajds of Chittaurand say they accompatiied Akbar in 
an expe -ition against the Pathans. After that rhey s-tlled down to 

cultivation* on the bauks of the Chenjib. They have tour dans 

Rathaur, (Thaul an, i unw'ar a* d Sapawat — which are said U'-t to in- 
ter-narry. All are Sikl's in this Dis'rict. Elsewhere th-y are Hindus or 
Muhammadans, acto s, mountebanks and sometimes cheats. The 
Bahrupias of Gurdaspur are said to work in cane and bamboo. 
The Bat-rupia is nistirct from the Bhand, and the Bahrupia villages 
on the Sutlej in Phillaur tahsil have no connection wit, It the Mahtons 
of Hos'iiarpur.t Bahrupias arc often f und in wandering gangs. 

BahH, a teim used in the eastern, as Chang is used in the western, portion 
of the lower ranges of tlie Kantrra Hills and Hoshiarpur as eauivaleut 
to (-ihirth. All of them intermarry. 

Bahti, hill men of fairly good caste, who cultivate and own land largely 
and also work as labourers. They are said to be d(*grade*l Rdiputs’ 
In Hoshiarpur (except Dasuya) and Jullundur they are called BMiti • 
in Dasuya and Nurpur Chang; in Kdngra Ghirth; all intermarry freely 
In the census of 1881 all three were clas-ed as Rdhti. The Chane are 
also said to be a low caste of labourers in the hills who also ply as 
muleteers. ^ ■ 


* As cultivators they are thrifty and ambitious. They also make 

rope-nets — tranggars and chiJiJeas in Guirat. 
t P. N. Q. I., § 1034. 


baskets. 


ropes and 
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Baid — Bairdgi. 

Baid, a got of the Oswal Bhabrds, Muhi^l Brahmans and other castes : also 
a physician, a term applied generaly to all who practise Vedic me- 
dicine. 

Baidwan,* * * § an important Hindu-Sikh Jat tribe in Ambala. 

Bains, a Jat tribe, whose h^^ad-qn al ters appear to bp in Hoshi^rpurf and 
Jullun'iiir, thmigb tliei hai'e ^prea I west'.vards pve'i ns fa' as Rawal- 
pindi, and pHStwards into Ainbdln and the adjoir)int>- N >tiv- Stac s. 
They say that rhty are by or gin J mjii lldjpnc-, and hat tbeir niice-- 
tor Bains came pa-^fwards in the time of Tiroz Shad. Bains is one of 
the 36 royal families of i<ajputs, hut Tnd helieres than it is merely a 
sab-divi.'ion of the Suryabansi S' Ction. 'J'hev give tbeir name to Bais- 
wara, or the easternmost portion of the Ganges-Jamna dodb. The 
Sardars of Aid wal pur in Jnllundur are Bains, whose ancestor came 
from Hoshidrpnr to Jalla near Sirhind in Nabha some twelve genera- 
tions ago. 


The BairagI. 

Baieagi. — The Bairdgi (Vairagf, more correctly, from Sanskr. vairdgya, 
‘ devoid of passion,’) is a devotee of Vi- nu. The Bairdgis probably 
represent a very old element in Indian rel'gion, for those of the sect 
who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so as personating Nar Singh, 
the leopard incarnation of Vishnu, just as the Bhngauti faqir imitates 
the dress,! dance, etc., of Krishna. The priest who peisonates the 
god whom he worshtps is found in ‘almost every rude religion: while 
in later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious irse of animal 
mask-,’§ a practice still to be founil in Tibeb There is, m renver, an 
undoubted pun on the w-vd hhrdg, ‘leopard’, and Bairdyf, and this 
po“Sibly acpounti for the wearing of the lei pa'd skin. 1'he fen.inine 
form of Bairdgi, hairdgan, ii the term appilied ro the fa/i-shaped crutch 
on whicb a devtee leans either sitting or standing, to tbe small 
enblemadc crutcb about a foot long, and to the rrutch hilt of a sword 
or dagger. In Jind the Bairdtri is said to be also called Shdmi. 

The orders devoted to the colts of Rdm and Krishn are known 
generii ally as Bairdm's and their Instorv commences with Rdmdnuja, 
who taught in Somhein Indis in the Il-12ih centimes, and from Ids 
namp tbe designation Ramdndji may be derived. || But it is not until 
the time of Ramdimnd, i.e., nniil the end of the 14th century, that the 
se-ct rose to power or importance in Northern India. 

The Bairdgis are divided into four main orders (ftampardas , viz., 
Rdmdnandi, Vishnuswdmi, Nimdnandi and Mddhavachdri. 


* Fancifully derived from baid, a phyaici-in — who rescue 1 a bride of the clan from 
robbers and was rewarded by their adopting his name. 

t The Bains hold a Idrah or gronp of 12 (actually 15 or 16) villages near Mahilpnr in 
this nistrict. 

J Trumpp’s Adi-Granth. p. 9S. 

§ Robertson Smith : Religion of the Semites p 437. 

II See Ibbetson, § 521 : where the Ramannjis are .said to worsliip llahadeo and thus ap- 
pear to b- Shaivas. Further the Bairigis are ther- said to have been founded by Sri 
Anand, the 12th disciple of Ramanand. The termmation i.andi appears to be connected 
with his name. 

It is only to tbe followers of Ramanand or his contemporaries that the term Bairagf is 
properly applied. 
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The Bairagi caste. 


Of these the first-named contains six of the 52 dwdrds* (schools) of 
these Bairdgi orders, viz., the Anbhimandi, Dundaram, Agarji, Telaji, 
Kublidji, and Ramsaluji. 

In the Punjab only two of the four sampardas are usually found. 
These are (i) the Rd,m^nandis, who like the Vishnuswd,mis are devotees 
of Rd,mchandr, and accordingly celebrate his birthday, the R4mnaumi,t 
study the Rdmayand and make pilgrimages to Ajudhid : their insignia 
being the tarpuudri or trident, marked on the forehead in white, with 
the central prong in red or white. 

The only other group found in the Punjab is («) the Nimanandi, who, 
like the M^dhavachflris, are devotees of Krishna. They too celebrate 
the 8th of Bh^don as the date of Krishna’s incarnation, but they study 
the Sri Madh Bhagwat and the Gita, and regard Bindraban, ivlathra 
and Dwarkd,niith as sacred places. On their foreheads they wear a two- 
pronged fork,! all in white. 

In the Punjab proper, however, even the distinction between Rama 
and Nimd,-nandi is of no importance, and probably hardly known. In 
parts of the country the Bair^gis forma vetitable caste being allowed 
to marry, and {e.g.) in Sirsa they are hardly to be distinguished from 
ordinary peasants, while in Kamd,! many (excluding the sndhus or 
monks of the monasteries, asfhal, whose property descends to their 
spiiit'ial children^) mar-y and their fenidw or nmurai children succeed 
them. II This latt r class is mainly reci uited from the Jdt«, but the 
ceste IS also recruited from tin ihree twi e-bnrn castes, the disciple 
being received into hU guru’s sampardd and dwdra.^ In some tracts, 
e. gr , in Jind, the Bairdgis are mostly secular. They avoid in marriage 
their own samparda and their mother’s dwara. In theory any Bairdgi 
may take food from any other Bairdgi, but in practice a Brahman 
Bairdgi will only eat from the hands of another Brahman, and it is 
only at the ghosti or place of religious assembly that recruits of all 
castes can eat together. The restrictions regarding food and drink are 
however lax throughout the order. Though the Baird,gis, as a rule, 
abstain from flesh and spirits, the secular members of the caste certainly 
do not. In the southern Punjab the Bairdgi is often addicted to bhang 

To return to the Bair%is as an order, it would appear that as a 
body they keep the jnta or long hair, wmar coar.se loin-cloths .and 
usually affect th- suffix Das. As opposed to the Sanidsis, or Ldl-pddn's, 
they style themselves fcsitd-padris, as worshippers of Sitd Rdm. ’ 


It may be conjectured that the Va'abhacharis, Biganandis, and Nfmi-Kharak-swdmfs are 
three of these drtwas : or the latter term may be equivalent to Nimanandi. Possibly the 
Sita-padns are really a modern dwdra The liadha-balahhi, who afiect Krishna's wife 
Kadha, can ha.'diy be anything but a dicdro, 
fThe 9th of Bhadon, 

whi^M?rfprai.WdV"p'lLt'"^®^^™“ figure of the Nar Singh (man-lion) incarnation 

§ railed nad-i, is contradistinction to b.ndu children. Celibate Bairagis are called Naras 
the secular ghar~bd t or t e, householders. ' ea IN gas, 

P It is not Cl-ar how property descends, eg., it is said that ifagurd marry his urnnertv 
descends on his death to his discip es, in Jind (just as ir, does in Karnali, But apparent y 
property nherited from the natural family devolves on the natural children while that in- 
herited from the own descends to the chela. In the Kaithal tahsil of Karnal the agricyural 
Bairatris who own the village of Dig are purely secular agricultural 
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Bairagi developments. 

As regards his tenets a Bairagi is sometimes said to be subject to 
five rules : — (i) he must journey to Dwarka and there be branded with 
iron on the right arm :* [ii) he must mark his forehead, as already 
described, with the gopi chandan clay : {iiij he must invoke one of the 
incarnations of Krishna: {iv) he must w'ear a rosary of /ttZsi : and (t) 
he should know and repeat some mantra relating to one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations. Probably these tenets vaiy in details, though not in 
principle, for each samparda, and possibly for each dwdra also. 

The monastic communities of the Bairdgis are powerful and ex- 
ceedingly well conducted, often very wealthy, and exercise much 
hospitality. They are numerous in Hoshiarpur. Some of their mahants 
are well educated and even learned men, and a few possess a knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 


Baibagi developments. 

The intense vitality of the Bairagi teachings maybe ganged from the 
number of sub-sects t<> which they have given birth. Among these may 
be noted the Hari-Ddsis (in Rohtak), the Kesho-panthist (in Multdn), 
the Tulsi-Dasis, Gujranwala, the Murdr-panthisJ, the Babd-Ldlis. 

The connection of the earliest form of Sikhism with the Bairagi 
doctiines is obscure, but it is clear that it was a close one. Kalladlidri, 
the ancestor of the Bedi family of Una, was also the predecessor of 
the Brahman Kalladhari mahants of Uhannsal in the Una tahsil, who 
are Bairdgis, as well as followers of Ndnak, whence they are called 
Vaishav-Nanak-panthi. This community was founded by one Nakodar 
Dds who in his youth was absorbed in the deity while lying in the 
shade of a banyan tree instead of tending his cattle, and at last, 
after a proloi ged period of adoration, disappeared into the unknown. 
Another Baiidgi, Bdm Thamman, was a cousin of Ndnak and is some- 
times claimed as his follower. His tank near Lahore is the scene of a 
fair, held at the Baisdkhi, and formerly notorious for disturbances 
and, it is said, immoralities. It is still a great meeting point for 
Bairagi ascetics. Further it will not be forgotten that Banda, the 
successor of the Sikli gurus, was, originally, a Bairdgi, while two 
Bairagi sub-sects (the Sarnddsi and Simranddsi§) are sometimes classed 
as Uddsis. 

A modern offshoot of the Bairdgis are the Charanddsis, founded by 
one Charan Dds who was born at Dehra in Alwar State in 1703.11 His 
father was a Dhusar who died when his sou, then named Ranjit Singh, 
was only 5. Brought up by relations at Delhi the boy became a 

* These brands include the conch shell (sliani),<iiscvi= or r/iaJ-Jrar, club or goda, and lotus. 
Besides the iron brands (tapf a, lit. fire-markst water marks isiiat lit. cold- 

marksl are also used. Further the initiatory rite, though often performed at Dwatka, may 
he performed anywhere especially in the guru’s house, ■"ome B iragi's even brand their 
women’s arms before they will eat or drink anything touched by them, 
f Probally worshippers of a local s-inl or of Krishna himself 

Z Possibly followers of a Baba Murar whose shrine is in Lahore District, or worshippers 
of Krishn Murdrf, i.e., the enemv of Mur, a demon. 

§ Sometimes said to he one and the same. Simran Das was a Brahman, who lived two 
centuries ago, and his followers are Gosains who wear the tulsi necklace and worship their 
guru’s bed. . . . 

II Another account says he became Sukhdeo’s disciple at the age of 10 in Sbt. 1708, 
1651 A. D. For a full account of the sect see Wilson's quoted in Maclagan’s, Pmtjab Centut 
B*port, 1891, p. 191. 
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disciple of Sukhdeo D^Ls, himself a spii-itual descendant of Biisji, in 
Mnzaffarnagar, and assumed the name of Charan Dfe. He taught 
the unity of God, preached abolition of caste and inculcated purity of 
life. His three principal disciples, Sw^mi Ram-rup, Jagtan Gos^in 
and a woman named Shahgoleai each founded a monastery in Delhi, 
in which city there is also a temple dedicated to Tharan where the 
impression of his foot (charan) is worshipped.* His initiates are celibate 
and worship Krisnna and his favourite queen Ra iha ab ve all gods and 
goddesses. Tiiey wear on the forehead the ./-di sarup or “ body of 
flame, which cons'sts of a single perpendicular line of white ;t and 
dress in saffron clothes with a tulsi necklace. The chief scripture 
of the sect is the Bhatiat-sagar, and the 1 1th day of each fortnight is 
kept as a fast. Charan Dds is believed to have displayed miiades 
before Nddir Shdh, on his conquest of Delhi, and however that may be, 
his disciples obtained grants of land from the Mughal emperors which 
they still hold. 

BAiRW.in, a tribe of Jats who claim to be descendants of Birkbman, a 
Cbauldn Rdjput, whose son married a Jdt girl as his second wife and 
so lost status, The name is eponymous, and they are found in the 
B^wal Nizlmat of Ndbha. 

Baistola, a Jain sect ; see Jain. 

Baizai, one of the two clans of the Akozai Ynsafzai. It originally held 
the Lundkhwar valley, in the centre of the northernmost part of 
Peshawar, and all the eastern hill country b^-tween that and the Swd,t 
river. It still holds the hills, but the Kiiattak now hold all the west of 
the valley and the Utm4n Khel its north-east corner, so that the Baizai 
only hold a small tract to the south of these last. Their six 
septs are the Abba and Aziz Khels, the Bd,bozai, Matorezai, Musa 
and Zaugi Khels. The last lies south of the 11am range which 
divides JSwlt from Buner. Only the three first-named hold land in 
British territory. 

Bajar, a Gujar clan (agricultural; found in Amritsar. 

Bajaeah, J-io cf t’lj 15 Awan families descended from Kulugan, son of Qutb 
Shdii: see History of Si^lkot, p. 37. 

Baj0, Bajja, a Rajput tribe found in SiMkot and allied to the Bajwd 

Jdts. 

Bajwa, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Sidlkof, Amritsar and Multdn, and 
as a Hindu J^t clan in Montgomery. The Jats are of the same 

kin as the Bajju Rajputs.J In Sidlkot they have the customs of rusoa 
or lagan and bhoja twixt betrothal and marriage. 

The jathera of the BajwA is Bdb^ Mdnga, and he is revered at 
weddings, at which the rites of jandian and chhatra are also 
observed, 

The Bdjwa Jdts and Bajju Rajputs have given their name to the Bajwfit 
or country at the fo d of the Jammu hills in the SiMkot District. 
They say that they are Solar Rdjputs and that their ancestor Haja 


* Clearly there is some connection here with the Vislinupad or foot-impression of Vishnu- 
t It is also called simply sarup, or “ body ” of Bhagwan, 

^ It might be suggested that via, is a diminutive form. 
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Bakhshish sddhs, a term applied to two Sikt sects, the Ajit Mai and 
Daklini Eai sddhs, because their founders received the bakhsh or gift of 
apostleship from the Guru, (which Guru ?) The followers of Ajit Mai, 
who was a masand or tax-gatherer, have a gaddi at Fatehpur. Those 
of Dakhni Rai, a Sod hi, have a gaddi described to be at Gharancho 
or DMlman dd nagrcin vichh. 

Queries : Which guru ? Where is Fatehpur ? Where are Gharan- 
cho and Dhilman ? 
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Bajtod — 'Bdkhiiar. 


^Slialip was driven out of Multan in the time of Sikar.dar Lodi. His 
twi> sons Kals and Lis escaped in the distruise of falconers. Lis went 
to Jammu and there married a Katil Rajput bride, while K ds mariied 
a Jat girl in Pasrur. Th-* descendants of both live in the Bajwat, but 
are said to be distinguished as Bajju Hdjputs and Bajwa Jd.t 3 . 
Another story has it that their ancestor Jas (>r Hai Jaisan was driven 
f I om Delhi by Rai Pitora and settLd at Karbala in Sidikot. Yet 
another tale is that Naru, Rd,ja of Jammu, gave him 84 villages in 
ilciqa Ghol for killing Mir Jagwa, a mighty Path^n. The Bajju 
Rajputs admit their relationship with the Bajwa Jats. Kals had a 
son, D4wa, whose son Dewa had three sons, Aluda, Wasr, and Nana 
surnamed Chachrah. Nana’s children having all died, he was told by 
an astrologer that only those born under a c/tar^ri tree would live. 
His advice was taken and Nana’s next son founded the Chachrah sept, 
chiefly found neai- Nnrow^l. The Bajju Rdjpurs have the custom 
of chill, davand and are said to many their daughters to Chibh 
Bhau and Manilas Rajputs, and their sons to Rajputs. The Bajju 
Rdjputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Mussulman girl could he turned into a Hindu for purposes of 
marriage, by temporarily burying her in an underground chamber and 
ploughing the earth over her head. In the betrothals of this tribe 
dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them fiom Multan, and 
they have several other singular customs resembling those of the Sahi 
Jats They are almost confined to 8ifilkot, though they have spread 
in small numbers eastwards as far as Patiala. 

Bakaeki, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Bakhae, a Efijput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bakkhae, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bakhei, a clan found in the Shah r Farid ilaqa of Bahawalpur. They claim 
to be Sumras by origin, and have Charan bards, which points to a 
Rajput origin. They nngrat'-d from Bhakhkhar to Multan, where 
they were converted to Islam by Gaus Baha-ud-Din Zakaria, and 
fearing to return to their Hindu kinsmen settled down in Multan 
as weavers. Thence they migrated to Nurpur, Pakpattan and other 
places, and Farid Khdn I settled some of them in 8hahr Farid from 
Nurpur. They make lungis. (The correct form is probably Bhakhri). 

Baehshial, a family of Wahora Khatris, settled at BhAun in Jhelum, which 
has a tradition of military service. 

Bakhtiae, a small Pathan tribe of Persian origin who are associated with the 
Mian Khel Pathans of Dera Ismail Khan, and now form one of their 
principal sections. 

Eaverty however disputes this, and ascribes to the Bakhtifirs a 
Sayyid origin. Shiran, the eponym of the Shirami Pathdns, gave a 
dautihter to a Sayyid Ishaq whose son by her was named Habib the 
Abu-Sa’id, or ‘Fortunate’ (Bakhtyar). This son was adopted by his 
step-father Mifinai, son of Dom, a son of Shirfiz. The Bakhtiars have 
produced several saints, among them the Makhdum-i-’Alam, Khwfija 
Yahya-i-Kabir, son of Khwaja Ilias, son of Sayyid Muhammad, and a 
contemporary of Sultan Muhammad Tughiuq Shah. He died in 
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Baeka Khkl, probab'j the most criminal tribe on the Banna border. A 
branch of the Utmdnzai Darwesh Khel Wazirs, they have three main 
sections, Takhti, Narmi and Sardi. The first are both the most nume- 
rous and wealthy, possessing extensive settlements in Sbaw41. The 
Mahsuds are encrciaching year by year on the hill territory of the tribe 
and driving them to the plains, in which their settlements lie about 
the mouth tif the Tochi Pass. Much impoverished of late by fines, etc. 
Bannu Gazetteer, 1907, p. 57. 




BacrtaBj see un!?er Hathikl.el, 
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Bakhtidr—BalM. 


1333 A. D., and his descendants are called Shaikhzais. Raverty says 
the Persian Bakhtiaris* are quire distinct from the Bakhtiars. 

Bakhtmal sddhs, a Sikh sect founded by one Bakhtmal. When Guru Govind 
Singh destroyed the masands or tax-gatherers one of them, by name 
Bakhtmal, took refuge with Mdtd, a Gujar woman who disguised him 
in woman’s clothes, putting bangles on his wrists and a nath or nose- 
ring in his nose. This attire he adopted permanently and the mahant 
of his gaddi still wears bangles. His followers are said to be also 
called Bakhshish sddhs, but this is open to doubt. The head-quarters 
of the sect appears to be unknown, 

Bal, a Jat tribe of the Bi^s and Upper Sutlej, said to be a clan of the 
Sekhu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also 
said to have been named Baya Bal, a Rajnut who came from 
Maiwa. The name Bal, which means “ strength,” is a famous one in 
ancient Indian history, and recurs in all sorts of forms and places. 
In Amritsar they sav they came from Ballamgarh, and do not inter- 
marry with the Dhillon. 

Bal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Balaqan, a tribe of Jats, claiming to be Jammu Rajputs by descent from 
their eponym. Found in Sidlkot. 

Balahab, in Gurgaon the baldhar (in Sirsahe is called daurd) is a village 
menial who shows travellers ihe way, carries messages and letters, and 
summons people when wanted by the headmen. In Karndl he i.s called 
lehharf ; but is not a recognised menial and any one can perform his 
duties on occasion. In Sirsa, Gurgaon and Karnal he is almost always 
a Chuhra, cf. Batudl, 

Balahi, Balai, cf. baldhar . — In Delhi and Hissar a chaukiddr or watchman : 
in Sir.«a a Cham4r employed to manure fields, or who takes to syce’s 
and general work, is so termed. 

Balbie, a sept of Kanets which migrated from Chittor in Rdjpntfina 
with the founders ot Keonthal and settled in the latter State. The 
founders of Keonthal were also accompanied by a Chaik, a Salathiand 
a Pakrot, all Brahmans, a Chhibar Kanet, a blacksmith and a turi 
and the descendants of all these are still settled in the State or in its 
employ. 

Balfaeosh, a synonym for Bhfit (Rawalpindi). 

Balham, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bali, an agricultural clan found in Shfihpur. 

Bali, a section of the Muhials (Brahmans) : corr. to the Dhannapotras of 
the South-West Punjab. 

Balka, an agricultnral clan found in Shfihpur: lalkd in the east of the 
Punjab is used as equivalent to chela, for ‘ the disciple of &faqir.’ 

* There is said to be a sept of the Baloch of this name in BahAwalpur and Muzaffargarh. 
on both sides of the Panjnad, 

t Or reWar, probably from rdhtar, ‘guide.’ In Kamal is no Balahar caste, the 
term being applied to a sweeper who does khis paitioular kind of coiv^e— which no one but 
a sweeper (or in default a Dh4nank) will perform. 
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Balmiki, Valmiki. — The sect of the Chuhras, synonymous with Bfiiashahi 
andLalbegi, so called from Balmik, Balrikh or BaM Shah, possibly the 
same as the author of the Ramdyana* B^liiuk, the poet, was a man 
of low extraction, and legend represents him as a low-caste hunter 
of the Ndrdak in Karnal, or a Bhil highway-man converted by a 
saint whom he was about to rob. One legend makes him a sweeper 
in the heavenly courts, another as living in austerity at Ghazni. 
See under Ld,ibegi. 

Balo, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

BALOUH. Meaning op Baloch. 

The term Baloch is used in several diife ent ways. By travellers 
and historians it is etnployed to denote [i) the race known to tbem-elves 
and their neighbours as the Baloch, and iii) in an ex'ended Sense as 
including all the races inhabiting the great geographical area shown on 
our maps as BaLiclnstan. In the lattersense it comprises the Bi ahuis, 
a tribe which is certainly not of Bah ch origin. In the former sense it 
includes all the Baloch tribes, whether found In Persia on the west or 
the Punjab on the east, which can claim a descent, more or less pure, 
from Baloch ancestors. Two special uses of the term also require 
notice. Ii:fthe gi’eat jungles below Thdnesar in the Karnal district is 
settled a criminal tribe, almost certainly of Ba'och extraction, which 
will be noticed below page 55.t Secondly, throughout the Punjab, 
except in the extreme west and the extreme east, the term Baloch 
denotes any Muhammadan camel-man. Throughout the upper grazing 
grounds of the W estem Plains the Baloch settlers have taken to the graz- 
ing and breeding of camels rather than to husbandry ; and thus the 
word Baloch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that in the greater part of the Punjab, the werd Baloch is u-ed for any 
Musalmdn camel-man whatever be his caste, every Baloch being supposed 
to be a camel-man and every Muhammadan camel-man to be a Baloch. 

Origins of the Baloch. 

Pottinger and Khanikoff claimed for the Baloch race a Turkoman 
origin, and Sir T. Holdich and others an Arab descent. Bellew 
assigned them Rajput df'scent on very inadequate philological grounds, 
while Burton, Lassen and others have maintained that they are, at 
least in the mass, of Iranian race. This la.'it the iry is supported by 
Mr. Lengwnrth Dames who shows that the Baloch t ame into their 
present locations in Mekran and on the Indian border from parts of 
the Iranian plateau further to the west and north, bringing with them 
a language of the Old Persian stock, with many features derived from 
the Zend or Old Bactrian rather than the Western Persian. 

History op the Baloch. 

Dames assigns the first mention of the Baloch in history 
to the Arabic chronicles of the 10th century A. D., but Firdausi 
(c. 400 A.H.) refers to a still earlier period, and in his Shdh-namaX the 
Baloches are described as forming part of the armies of Kai Kaus 

• Temple (in Legends of the Punjab. I, p. 529) accepts this tradition and says Balmiki 
is the same as Bala ShaborKuri Shah Bala, but assigns to him ‘the place next to 
Lai Beg.’ 

t This group is also found in Ambala, and the Giloi Baloch of Lyallpur are also said to be 
an offshoot of it. 

J So Dames, but the text of the Shdh-ndma is very corrupt, and the reading Khoch “crest ’’ 
cannot be relied upon implicity. 
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Baloch history. 


and Kai Khusrao. The poem says that the armv of Ashkash was 
from the wanderers of the Koch and Baloch, intent on war, with 
exalted cockscomb crests, whose back none in the world ever saw. 
Under Naushirwan, the Chosroes who fought against Justinian, the 
Baloch are again mentioned as mountaineers who raided bis kingdom 
and had to be exterminated, though later on we find them serving in 
Nausbirwdn’s own army. In these passages their association with the 
men of Gil and Uailam (the peoples of Glldn and Adharbaijan) would 
appear to locate the Baloch in a province north of Karman towards the 
Caspian Sea. 


However this may be, the commencement of the 4th century of the 
Hijra and of the lOtti A.D. finds the Balus or Baloch established in 
Karm4n, with, if Masudi can be trusted, the Qufs (Koch) and the 
Zutt (Jatts). The Baloch are then described as holding the desert 
plains south of the mountains and towards Makr^n and the sea, but 
they appear in reality to have infested the desert now known as the 
Lut, which lies north and east of Karmdn and separates it from 
Khorasan and Sistiin. Thence they crossed the desert into the two 
last-named provinces, and two distncts of Sisttin were in Istakhri’s time 
known as Baloch country.* Biloch raiders plundered Mahmud of 
Ghaznfs ambassador between Tabbas and Kliabis, and in revenge bis 
son Masud defeated them a? the latter place, which lies at the foot of 
the Karmdn Mountains on ti'e edge of the desert. 


About this time Firdausi wiote and soon after it the Baloch must 
have migrated bodily from Karmdn into Mekran and the Sindh 
frontier, after a partial and temporary lialt in Sistan. 'With great 
probability Dames conjectures that at this period two movements of the 
Baloch took place : the first, corresponding with the Saljuq invasion 
and the overthrow ot the Dailami and Ghaznawi power in Persia, 
being their abandonment of Karmdn and settlement in Sistan and 
Western Makran ; whde the second, towards Eastern Makran and the 
Sindh border, was contemporaneous with Cbangiz Khan’s invasion and 
the wanderings of JaMl-ud-Dm in Makrdn. 


To this second movement the Baloch owed their opportunity of 
invading the Indus valley ; and thence, in their third and 'last 
migration, a great portion of the race was precipitated into the Punjab 
plains. •* 


It is now possible to connect the traditional history of the Baloch 
themselves, as told in their ancient heroic ballads, wiih the above 
account. Like other Muhammadan races, the Baloch claim Arabian 
extraction, asserting that they are descended from Mir Hamza an 
uncle of the Prophet, and from a fairy (pari). They consistentlv 
place their fir.-t settlement in Halab (Aleppoj, where they remained 
until siding with the s-ms All and taking part in the battle of 
Ka,rba!d, they were expelled by Yazid, the second of the Omavvad 
Caliphs, m 680 A.D. Thence they fled, first to Karmdn, and eventually 


* Their settlements may indeed have extended into Khorasan Even at the 
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Baloch history. 


to Sistto where they were hospitably received by Shams-ud-Din,* 
ruler of that country. His successor, Badr-ud-Din, demanded, according 
to eastern usage, a bride from each of ihe 44 holaks or clans of the 
Baloch. But the Baloch race had never yet paid tribute in this form 
to any ruler, and they sent therefore 44 boys dressed in girls’ clothes 
and fled before the deception could be discovered. Badr-ud-Din sent 
the boys back but pursued the Baloch, who had fled south-eastwards, 
into Kech-Makrd,n where he was defeated at their hands. 


At this period Mir Jalal Khd,n, son of Jiand, was ruler of all the 
Baloch. He left four sons, Emd, Lasher, Hot and Korai from whom 
are descended the Rind, Lashari, Hot and Korai tribes ; and a son-in- 
law, Murad, from whom are descended the Jatoif or children of Jato, 
Jalil Khdn’s daughter. Unfortunately, however, certain tribes 
cannot be brought into any of these 6ve, and in order to provide 
them with ancestors two more sons, All and Bulo, ancestor of the 
Buledlii, have had to be found for Jalal Khan, From AH’s two sons, 
Ghazan and Umar, are descended the Ghazani Marris and the 
scattered Umr^nis. 

Tradition avers that Jalal Kh4n had appointed Hind to the phdgh 
or turban of chiefship, but that Hot retused to join him in cieati'ig 
the dsriikh or memoiial canopy totiieir father. ‘ Thereupon each per- 
formed that ceremony separately and tuus there were five dsrokhs 
in Kech.’ But it is tar more probable that five principal gatherings 
of clans were formed under well-known leaders, each of which btcame 
known by some nickname or epithet, such as rind “ cheat,” hot, 
“warrior,” Lashfiri, “ men ot Lfishar ” and, later, BuleiM, “ men of 
Boleda.” To these other clans became in the course of time afliliated. 


A typical example of an affiliated clan is afforded by the Dod^i, a 
clan of Jit race whose origin is thus described : — 

DodlJ Sumra, expelled from Thatha by his brethren, escaped by 
swimming his mare across the Indus, and, half frozen, reached the 
hut of Sllhe, a Rind. To revive him Sllhe placed him under the 
blankets with his daughter Mud/io, whom he eventually married. 
“ For the woman’s sake,” says the proverb, “ the man became a Baloch 
who had been a Jatt, a Jaghdal, a nobody ; he dwelt at Harrand 
under the hills, and fate made him chief of all.” Thus Doda founded 
the great Dodai tribe of the Baloch, and Gorish, his son, founded 
the Gorshlni or Gurchlnf, now the principal tribe of Dodai origin. 
The great Mirrlni tribe, which for 200 years gave chiefs to Dera 
Ghazi Khln, was also of Dodli origin. 


• According to Dames there was a Shams-ud-Din, independent matift of Sistan, who 
claimed descent from the Saffaris of Persia and who died m llSi A.D. ',5o9 H.) or nearly 
500 years after the Baloch migration from Aleppo. Badr-ud-Din appears to be unknown 

to historj'. . , , . 1 1 , V,. j 

t It is suggested that Jatoi or ‘ husband of a Jit woman,’ just as bahnoi means husband 

of a sister,’ although in Jatoi the t is soft. .-i 

1 Doda, a common name among the Sumris whose dynasty nded Sindh until it wa 
overthrown by the Samraas. About 1250 A.D. or before that year we find Baloch adventureri 
first allied with the Sodhis and Jharejis, and then supporting Doda D, Sumra Under 
tlmar, his successor, the Baloches are found combining with the Sammas, aoaaa 
Jatts, (Jharejas), but were eventually forced back to the hills without effecting any perma- 
nent lodgment in the plains. 
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After the overthrow of the Sumr^s of Sindh nothings is heard of 
the Baloch for 150 years and then in the reiofn of Jam Tusrhlaq, the 
Sammd, {1423 — 50), they are recorded as raiding near Bhakhar in 
Sindh. Doubtless, as Dames holds, Taimur’s invasion of 1399 led 
indirectly to this new movement. The Delhi empire was at its weakest 
and Tairaur’s descendants claimed a vague suzereignty over it. Prob- 
ably all the Western Punjab was effectively held by Mughal in- 
teudants until the Lodi dynasty was established in 1451. Meanwhile 
the Langah R4jputs had established themselves on the throne of Multan 
and Shah Husain Langah {1439 — 1502) called in Baloch mercenaries, 
granting a jogir, which extended from Kot Karor to Dhankot, to 
Malik Sohrab Dod4i who came to Multan with his sons, Ghazi Khan, 
Path Khan and Ismdil Khdn.* 


But the Doddi were not the only mercenaries of the Langdhs. 
Sh4h Hussain had conferred the jdgirs of Uch and Shor(kot) on two 
Samm4 brothers, J4m Bayazid and Jam Ibrahim, between whom and 
the Doddis a feud arose on Sh4h Mahmud’s accession. The Jdms 
promptly allied themselves with Mir Chdkur, a Rind Baloch of Sibi 
who had also sought service and lands from the Langdh ruler and 
thereby mused the Dod4is’ jealousy. MirChdkuris the greatest figure 
in the heroic poetry of the Baloch, and his history is a remarkable 
one. The Rmds wei e at picture-que but deadly feud with the Lashdris. 
Gohar, the fair owner of vast herds of camels tavoureil Chakur, but 
Gwaharara Lashdri also claimed her baud. The rivals agreed to decide 
their quarrel by a horse race, but the Rinds loosened the girths of 
Gwahardm’s saddle and Chdkur won. In revenge the Lasb4ris killed 
some of GohaPs camels, and this led to a desperate 30 ymars’ war 
which ended in Ch4kur’s expulsion from Sfbi in spite of aid invoked 
and received from the Arghuii conquerors of Sindh. Mir Chakur was 
accompanied by many Rmds and by his two sons, Shahzadt and 
Shaihak, and received in jdgir lands near Uch from J4m Bayazid, 
Sammi.^ Later, however, he is said in the legends to have accompanied 
Humayun cn his re-conquest of India. However this may have been, 
he undouotedly founded a military colony of Rinds at Satgufha, in 
Montgomery, at which place his tomb still exists. Thence he was 
expelled by Sher Shdh, a fact which would explain his joining 
Hurndyun. 


At this period the Baloch were in great force in the South-West 
Punjab, probably as mercenaries of the Langah dynasty of Multdn, 
but also as independent freebooters. Ttie Rinds advanced up the 
Chenab, Rdvi and Sutlej valleys; the Doddi and Hots up the Jhelum 
and Indus. In 1519 Bdbar found Dodais at Bhera and Khushab and 
he confirmed Sohrab Khan’s three sons in their possession of the 
country of Sindh. He also gave Ismdil Khdn, one of Sohrdb’s sons, 
the ancient pargana of Ninduna in the Ghakhar country in exchange 
for the lands of Shaikh Bdyazid Sarwdni which he was obliged to 
surrender. But in 1524 the Arghuns overthrew Khah Mahmdd Langah 


KhJLBora^mLelm'rge.'''"® ^ Derajdt. Dera Fath 

t Shahzad was one of miraculous origin, his mother having been overshadowed by some 
mysterious power, and a mystical poem in Balochi on the ori|ns of Multto kSed ^ 
bun. F inshta says he first introduced the Shfa creed into IMtan, a curio^ LSt 
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with bis motley host of Baloch, Jdt, Rind, Dodai and other tribes, and 
the greatest confusion reigned. 

The Arghuns however submitted to the Mughal emperors, and this 
appears to have thrown the bulk of the Baloch into opposition to the 
empire. They rarely entered the imperial service — a fact which is 
possibly explained by their dislike to serve at a distance from their 
homes — and under Akbar we read of occasional expeditions against 
the Baloch. But the Lash^ris apparently took service with the 
Arghuns and aided them against Jdm Firoz — indeed legend represents 
the Lashari as invading Guzerat and on return to Kachhi as obtaining 
a grant of Gundava fiom the king.* The Ji.-tkdnis, a Lashari clan, 
also established a principality at Mankera in the Sindh-Sagar Doab at 
this time, but most of the Lash^ris remained in Makrdn or Kachhi. 
Among the earliest to leave the barren hills of Balochistan were the 
Chdndias who settled in the Chdndko or Chandukd, tract along the Indus, t 
in Upper Sind on the Punjab border. The Hots pressed northwards! 
and with the Doddis settled at Dera Ismdil Khdn which they held for/ 
200 years. Close to it the Kuldchis founded the town vyhich still bears! 
their name. Both Dera Ismail Khan and KuMchi were eventually 
conquered by Pathaus, but the Kulacbis still inhabit the country round 
the latter town. South of the Jistkanis of Wankera lay the Doddis 
of the once great Mirrdni clan which gave Nawdbs to Dera Ghazi 
Khin till Nadir Shah’s time. Furtlier still afield the Mazaris settled 
in Jhang and are still found at Chatta Bakhsha in that District, The 
Rinds with some Jatois and Korais are numerous in Multan, Jhang, 
Montgomery, Sh^hpur and Muzaffargarb, and in the last-named 
district the Gop^ngs and Gurmanis are encountered. All these are 
descendants of the tribes which followed Mir Chaknr and have become 
assimilated to the Jatt tribes with whom in many cases they intermarry. 
West of the Indus only has the Baloch retained his own language and 
tribal organization. 

In the Deiajtlt and Sulaimdns the Baloch are grouped into tumans 
which cannot be regaided as mere tribes. The tiirnaji is m facta 
political confederacy, ruled by a tumandar, and comprising men of 
one tribe, with affiliated elements tiom other tribes not necessarily 
Baloch. The tumans which now exist as Organisations are the Marri, 
Bughti, Mazari, Drishak, Tibbi Lund, boii Lund, Leghari, Khosa, 
Nutkdni, Bozdar, Kasi6ni, Gurchdni and Sbambdni. Others, such as 
the Buled/ii, Hasani, Jakrani, Kahiri, are found in the Kachhi territory 
of Kalat and in Upper Sind, with representatives in BaLd,walpur 
territory. 

The Bozdar tuman is probably in part of Rind descent, but the 
name means simply goatherd. They live in independent territory in 
the Sulaimans, almost entirely north-west of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

The Bughti or Zarkdni tuman is composed of several elements. 
Mainly ot Rind origin it claims descent from Gydnddr, a cousin of i 
Mir Chakur. The Raheja, a clan with an apparently Indian name, 
is said to Lave been founded by Raheja, a son ot Gyanddr. The NofMni 

♦ The Maghassis, a branch of the Lasharis, are still found in Kachh Gundiva. 
t Chandias are also numerous in Muzaflargarh and Dera Ismail Khan. 
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clan holds the guardianship of Pir Sohri’s sbrine though they have 
admitted Gurchani to a share in that office, and before an expedition 
each man passes under a yoke of guns or swords held by men of the 
clan. They can also charm guns so that the bullets shall be harmless,* * * § 
and claim for these services a share of all crops grown in the Bughti 
country. 

The jamb^nis, who form a suh-iuman, but are sometimes classed 
as an independent tuman, trace their descent to Rihan, a cousin of Mir 
Chtikur, ar occupy tlie hill country adjacent to the Bughti and 
M&z&ri tujivxjMs. The Bughti occupy the angle of the Sulaiman 
Mountains between the Indus and Kachhi and have their head-quarters 
at Syabaf (also called Dera Bibrak or Bughti Dera). 

The BuledAi or Burdi tuman derives its name from Boleda in 
Makran and was long the ruling race till ousted by the Gichki. It is 
also found in the Burdikd tract on the Indus, in Upper Sindh and in 
Kachhi. 

The Drishak tuman is said to be descended from one of Mir Chaknr’s 
companions who was nicknamed Drishak or ‘ strong,’ because he held 
up a roof that threatened to crush some Lashari women captives, but 
it is possibly connected with Dizak in Makran. Its head-quarters are 
at Asni in Dera Ghdzi Khd.n. 

The Gurchdni tuman is mainly Dodai by origin, but the Syd,hphAd/» 
Durkdni are Rinds; as are probably the Pitafi, Jegdni, and Chang 
clans — at least in part. The Jistkanis and Lashdiis (except the Gabolt 
and Bhand sections) are Lasbaris, while the Suhri4ni and Holawd.ni 
are Bulef/iis. The Gurchiini head-quarters are at Ldlgarh near Harrand 
in Dera Ghdzi Khan. 

KasrdniJ (so pronounced, but sometimes written Qaisarani as 
descended from Qaisar) is a tuman of Rind descent and is the most 
northerly of all the organised tumans, occupying part of the Sulaimans 
and the adjacent plains in Deras Ghdzi Khfe (and formerly, but not' 
now), Ismail Kh^n. 

The Khosas form two great tumans,§ one near Jacobdbdd in Upper 
Sindh, the other with its head quarters at Bdtil near Dera Ghdzi Khdn. 
They are said to be mainly of Hot descent, but in Dera Gh&zi Khdn the 
Isani clan is Khetran by origin, and the small Jajela clan are probably 
aborigines of the Jaj valley which they inhabitf. 

The Leghdri tuman derives its origin from Kohphrosh, a Rind, 
nicknamed Leghdr or 'dirty.’ But the tuman also includes a Chandia 
clan and the Haddiani and Kaloi, the sub-fuman of the mountains, 
are said to be of Bozdar origin. Its head-quarters are at Choti in 
Dera Ghazi Khdn, but it is also found in Sindh. 

* The following Baloch septs can stop bleeding by charms and touching the wounds, and 
used also to have the power of bewitching the arms of their enemies The Bajani sept of 
theDurkini, the Jabrani sept of the Lashari, and the Girani sept of the Jaskini ; among the 
Gurchanis : the Shahmani sept of the Hadiani Legharis, and, among the Khosas, the 
Chitar and Faqi'rs. 

■(■ A servile tribe, now of small importance, found mainly in Mijzaffargarh. 

j The Qasranis practise divination from the shoulder-blades of sheep (an old Mughal 
custom) and also take auguries from the flight of birds. 

§ The Khosas also form a suh-tuman of the Rinds of Shoran and a clan of the Lunds of 

Tibbi. 
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The Lunds form two tumans, one of Sori, with its head -quarters at 
Kot Kandiwala, the other at Tibbi, both in Dera Gihazi Khan. Both 
claim descent from Ali, son of Rihdu, Mir Chakur’s cousin. The 8ori 
Lunds include a Gurchdni clan and form a large tuman, living in the 
plains, but the Tibbi Lunds are a small tuman to which are affiliated a 
clan of Khosas and one of Rinds — the latter of impure descent. 

The Marri tuman, notorious for its marauding habits which neces- 
sitated an expedition against it only in 1880, is of composite origin. 
The Ghazani section claims descent from Ghazan, son of Ali, sou of 
Jaldl Kh^in and the Bijardnis from Bijar Phuzh* * * § who revolted against 
Mir Ch4kur. The latter probably includes some Pathdn elements. 
The Mazaranis are said to be Khetrd,ns, and the Loliardnis of mixed 
blood, while Jatt, Kalmati, Buled/ii and Hasani elements have 
doubtless been also absorbed. 

The Mazaris are an organised clan of iinnortance, with head-quarters 
at Kojhan in Dera Gh^zi Khan. Its ruling .^ept, the BdMchani, is said 
to be Hot by descent, but the rest of the tribe are Rind^. The name 
is derived a; parently from mazdr, a tiger, like the Pathiin ‘ Mzarai.’ 
The Kirds or Kurds, a powerful Brahui tribe, also furnish a clan to 
the Mazaris. The Maziris as a body (excluding the BaMcbdnis) are 
designated Sydh-ldf, or ‘Black-bellies.’ 

Other noteworthy tribes, not organized as tumans, are— • 

The Ahmdinist of Mdnd, in Dera Ghdzi Khdn. They claim descent 
from Gydnddr and were formerly of importance. 

The Gishkiiuris, found scattered in Dera Ismdil Khan, Muzaffargarh 
and Mekr^n, and claiming descent from one of Mir Chdkur’s Rind 
companions, nick-named Gisltkhaur. But the Gishkhaur is really a 
torrent in the Boleda Valley, Mekrdn, and possibly the clan is of 
common descent with the Buled/ti.J: 

Tdlpur or Talbur, a olan of the Leghdris, is, by some, derived from 
its eponym, a son of Bulo, and thus of Buled/ii origin. Its principal 
representatives are the Mfrs of Khairpur in Sind, but a few Talpurs are 
still found in Dera Ghazi Kbdn. Talbur literally means ‘ wood -cutter ’ 
(fr. tdl, branch, and huragh, to cut). 

The Pitdfis, a clan found in considerable numbers in Dera Ismdil 
Khan and MuzafEargarh.§ Pitdfi would appear to mean ‘Southern.’ 

The Nutkdni or Nod^akdni, a compact tribe, organized till quite 
recently as a tuman, and found in Sangarh, Dera Ghdzi Khdn District. 

The Mashcri, an impure clan, now found mainly in Muzaffargarh. [I 

The Mastoi, probably a servile tribe, found principally in Dera Ghdzi 
Khdn where ic has no social status. 


* The Phuzh are or were a clan of Kinds once of great importance -indeed the whole Rind 
tribe is said to have once been called Phuzh. They are now only found at Kolanah in 
Mekran, in Kachhi and near the Bolan Pass. 

fLarge Ahmdani clans are also found among the Lund.s of Pori and the Haddiani Legharis. 

JThe Lashari sub-t«™an of the Gurchani also includes a Gishkhauri sept, and the Dombkis 
have a clan of that name. 

§ Also as a Gurch4ni clan in Dera Ghazi Rhan, 

The Bughtis have a Matori clan. 
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The Dashti, another servile tribe, now found scattered in small 
numbers in Deras Ismdil Khan and Gh^zi Khan, in Muzaifargarh and 
Bah^^walpur. 

The Gop^ng, or more correctly Gophang (ic. gophanh, 'cowherd’), 
also a servile tribe, now scattered over Kaohhi, Dera l8m^,il Khan, 
Multan and MuzafPargarh, especially the latter. 

The Hot (Hut) once a very powerful tribe (still so in Mekrdn) and 
widely spread wherever Baloches are found, but most numerous in Dera 
Ismail Kh5.n, Muzaffargarh, Jhang and Multan. 

The Jatoi, not now an organized tribe, but found wherever Baloches 
have spread, i.e., in all the Distiicts of the South-West Punjab and as 
far as Jhang, Shahpur and Lahore. 

The Kord,i or Kauddi, not now an organized tuman, but found 
wherever Baloches have spread, especially in Dera Ismdil Kh^n, MuMn 
and Muzaffargarh. 

The history of the Baloch is an instructive illustration of the trans- 
formations to which tribes or tribal confederacies are prone. The 
* earliest record of their organisation represents them as divided into 44 

holaks of which 4 were servile. 

But as soon as history begins we find the Baloch nation split up 
into 5 main divisions, Rind, Lashdri, Hot, Korai (all of undoubted 
Baloch descent) and Jatoi which tradition would appear to represent 
as descended from a Baloch woman (.Jato) and her cousin (Murdd). 
Outside these groups are those formed or aflBliated in Mekrdn, such 
as the Buledhis, Ghazanis and (Jmardnis. Then comes the Dod4i tribe, 
frankly of non-Baloch descent in the male line. Lastly to all these must 
be added the servile tribes, Gop^ngs, Dashtis, GholSs and others. In 
a fragment of an old ballad is a list of servile tribes, said to have been 
gifted by Mir Chakur to Bd^nari, his sister, as her dower and set free 
by her : 

' The Kirds, Gabola, Gadahis, Tdlbnrs and the Marris of K4han — all 
were Chdkur’s slaves.’ 

Other versions add the Pachdlo (now unknown) and ‘ the rotten-boned 
Bozddrs.’ Other miscellaneous stocks have been fused with the 
Baloch — such as Pathdns, Khetrdns, Jatts. 

Not one single tribe of all those specified above now forms a tuman 
or even gives its name to a tuman. We still find the five main divisions 
existing and numerous, but not one forms an organised tuman. All 
five are more or less scattered or at least broken up among the various 
tumans. The very name of bolaJc is forgotten — except by a clan of the 
Rind Baloch near Sfbi which is still styled the GhuMm (slave) holak. 
Among the Marris the clans are now called tahur (cf. Sindhi fakara, 
mountain), the septs phalli, and the smaller sub-divisions fhard. 
The tuman (fr Turkish tuman, 10,000) reminds us of the Mughal 
hazdra, or legion, and is a semi-political, semi-military confederacy. 

Tribal nomenclature among the Baloch offers some points of interest. 
As already mentioned the old main divisions each bore a significant 
name. The more modern tribes have also names which occasionally 
look like descriptive nick-names or titles. Thus Lund (Pers.) mean 
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knave, debauchee or wanderer, just as Rind does : Khosa (Sindhi) means 
robber (and also ‘ fever ’) : Mari-i in Sindhi also chances to mean a plague 
or epidemic. Some of the clan-names also have a doubt'ully totemistic 
meaning ; e. g., Syah-phacf/i, Waek-feet : Gul-phad/i, Flower-feet (a 
Drishak clan) : GanUa-gwalagh, small red ant (a Durkaui clan) 
Kalpbur, an aromatic plant, Glinus lotoides (a Bughti clan). 

Baloch Customary Law in Dkea Ghazi Khan,* 

Custom, not the Muhammadan Law prevails among the Baloch as 
a body but the Nutkdnis profess to follow the latter and to a large 
extent do in fact give effect to its provisions. Baloch often postpone 
a girl’s betrothal till she is 16 years of age, and have a distinctive 
observance called the hiski,f which consists in casting a red cloth over 
the girl’s head, either at her own h<>use or at. some place agreed upon 
by the kinsmen. Well-to-do people slaughter a sheep or goat for a 
feast; the poorer Baloch simply distribute sweets to their guests. 
Betrothal is considered almost as binding as marriage, especially in 
Rajanpur tahsil, and only impotence, leprosy or apos'asy will justify 
its breach. Baloch women are not given to any one outside the race, 
save to Sayyids, but a man may mairy any Muhammadan woman, 
Baloch, Jat or even Fathdn, but not of course Savyid. The usual 
practice is to marry within the sept, women beinsr sold out of it if they 
go astray. Only some sections of the Nutkanis admit an adult 
woman’s right to arrange her own marnage ; but such amirriage, if 
effected without her guardian’s con-ient, is considered 'black’ by all 
other Baloch. Public feeling demands strong grounds tor divorce, 
at.d ill the Jdmpur tahrfl it is not customary, while unchastity is 
the only recognised ground in Rdjanpur. Marriage is nearly always 
according to the orthodox Muhammadan ritual, but a form called 
fan-hafchs/ii (‘ giving of the person’) is also recognised. It consists 
in the woman’s mere declaration that she has given herself to her 
husband, and is virtually only used in the case ot widows. The rule 
of succe.-ision is equal division among the sons, except in the families 
of the Mazdri and Urishak chiefs in which the eldest son gets a some- 
what larger share than his brothers. Usually a grandson got no 
share in the presence of a fathePs brother, but the custom now univer- 
sally recognised is that grandsons get their deceased fathers’ share, J 
but even now in Sangarh the right of representation is not fully 
recognised, for among the Baloch of that tahsil grandsons take per 
capita, if there are no sons. As a rule a widow gets a life interest in her 
husband’s estate, but the Gurchdnis in Jampur refuse to allow a woman 
to inherit under any circumstances. Daughters rarely succeed in the 
presence of male descendants of the deceased’s grandfather equally 
remote, the Baloch of Udjanpur and Jdmpnr excluding the daughter 
by her father’s cousin and nearer agnates ; but in Sangarh tahsil 
daughters get a share according to Muhammadan Law, provided they 


* From Mr. A. H Diack’s Customary Law of the Dera Ohazi Khan District, Vol. xvi of the 
Punjab Customary Law Series. 

IThefitsfctm falling into disuse in the northernmost tahsO of Dera Ghazi Kuan and 
among the Gopang along the Indus in Jampur. 

J A few Nutkani sections in Sangarh stUl say that they only do so if it is formally b9. 
queathed to them by wiU. 
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do not make an unlawful marriage.* Where the daughter inherits 
her righr. is not extinguished by her marnaite, but the Baloch in 
Rdjanpur tahsil insist tuat if married she shall have married within 
Iter father’s 'phalli, or if unmarried shall many within it, as a condi- 
tion of hrr succf'ssioii. 'I'he resident son-in-law acquires no special 
rights, but the daughter’s son in Jdaipur and RAjanpur succeeds where 
his mother would succeed. No other Baloch appear to rec ’gnise his 
right. When brother succeeds brother tlie whole blood excludes the 
half in Sangarh and Dera Ghd,zi Khd,n tahsils, but in Jd.mpur and 
Ild.janpur all the brothers succeed equally. Similarly, in Sangarh, the 
associated brothers take half and the others the remaining half. 
Sisters never succeed (except in those few sections of the Nutk^ois of 
Sangarh which follovv Muhammadan law). A step-son has no rights 
of succession, but may keep what his step-father gives him during his 
life-time, and, in Sangarh and Kd.janour, may get one-third of a natural 
sou’s s lare by will. Adoption is not recogms- d, except possibly 
among the Bal ich of Sangai h, and those of lid,janpiir expre'sly forbid 
if'. But adoption in rhe strict Hindu sen-e is quite unknown, since a 
boy can be adopied even if the adoptor has a son of his own, and 
any one can adopt or be ad pted. in Sangarh, again, a widow may 
adopt, but only with the consent of her husband’s kinsmen. The 
adopted son retains all his rights in his natural father’s pioperty, but 
in Sangarh he do^s not suceed his adoptive fatner if the lat'er have 
a son bor i to him after the ad >piion (a nde curiously inconsistent with 
that which allows a man to adopt a second son). Except in Jdmpur 
tahsil, a mao may make a gift of the whole of his land to an hi-ir to 
the exclusion of the rest, and as a rule he may also gift to his daugh- 
ter, her hiisbanil or son and to his sister and her children, but the 
Limds and Legharis would limit the gift to a small part of the land. 
Gifts to a uon-relative are as a rule invalid, unless it be for religion, and 
even th-n in Jimpur it should only be of p^rt of the estate. Deatli-bed 
gifts are itivali I i;i Sangarh and Jampur and only valid in the other 
two tahsils of Dera Ghdzi Kh^n to ihe extent allowed by Muhammadan 
Law. Sons cannot euforce a partition, but in Sangarh their consent 
is necessary to ii j yet in that and i he Dera Ghdzi Khd n tahsils it is 
averred that a fattier can make an unequal partition (and even exclude 
a son from his share) to endure beyond his life-time. But in Jdmpur 
and E^janpur the sons are entitled to equal shares, the Maz^ri and 
Drishak chiefs excepted. The subsequent birth of a son necessitates 
a fresh partition. Thus among the Bahich tribes we find no system 
of tribal law, but a mass of varying local nsuage. Primitive custom 
is ordinarily enforced, and though the semi-sacred Nutkdnis in Sangarh 
tahsil consider it incumbent upon th pm to follow Muhammadan Law, 
even they to do not give practical effect to all its niceties. 


Birth customs. The usual Muhammadan observances at birth are 
in vogue. The ling is sounded into the child’s ear by the mullah six 
days after its birth and on the 6th night a sheep or cattle are slaugh- 
tered and the brotherhood invited to a feast and dance. The child 


* But the Khosas and Kasrinis in this tahsfl do not allow daughters to succeed at all, 
unless their father bequeath them a share, and that share must not exceed the share admis- 
sible under Muhammadan Law, 
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is also named on this occasion. If a boy it is given its grandfather’s 
name, if he be dead; or its father’s name if he is dead: so too an uncle’s 
name is giv>"n if both f 'ther and grrandfather be alive. Comm m names 
are D^du, Bangui, Kambir, Thagia (fr. thayagh, to be long-hved), 
Drihan. 


Circumcision Ishd-le, tahor) is performed at the age of I or 2, by a 
tahorokh or circumcisor who is a D.unb, not a mnlldh or a Pirhain, ex- 
cept in the plains where a Pirhain is employed. In the hills a Baloch 
can act if no Domb be available. 'I’en or twelve men bring a ram 
and slaughter it for a feast, to which the boy’s father (who is called 
the tahor wdzha* * * § ) contributes bread, in the evening: next morning 
he entertains the visitors and they depart. In the plains cattle are 
slaughtered and the brotherhood invited; nendr being also given — a 
usage not in vogue in the hills. 

Jhand, the first tonsure, is performed, pr or to the circumcision, at 
the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar, the weight of the child’s hair in silver being 
given to its mujdwars. 

Divorce (called satcan as well as /tVdfc) is effected in the hills by 
casting atones 7 times or thrice and dismissing the wife. 

Concubinage is not unusual, and concubines are called suret, but 
winzas are not known, it is said. The children by such women are 
called sureticdl and receive no share in their father’s land, but only 
maintenance during his life-time. These surets appear, however, to 
hold a better position than the moUd or slave women. 

Terms of kinship. The kin generally are called shad or hrdthari 
(brotherhood), Prahmdagh. 


Pith-phiru, fore-fathers. 


Father’s sister,— Father, 
phuphi. 

( 

Sod, bachh or phusagh 
X 

7jas?idrt or dakhinX 
(Daughter-in-law) 

Grand-child chhuk-zikht 


pith ( X Mother, math) — Father's brother, 

I ndkho 

1 X 

Daughter, yinih fri§ 

X j 

Son-in-law, zamdth Cousin, i.e., 

paternal uncle's child, 
ndkhozdkht. 


Brother, I p _ ( Sister, gwdr or gohdr X sirzdkht, i.e , sister's husband. 

brdih,bird\\ j I j 

X _ I 

Brother’s wife, nashdr. Sister’s child, gohar-zdlcht 

The mother’s brother is mdma as in Punjabi, hut her sister is tri and 
her son tri-zdkht. 

In addressing relatives other words are used, such as nhhn, father; 
addd (fem.-f), brother (familiarly). A wife is U'-ually zdl, also dmrish. 

A step-son is patrdk, pazddagh or phizddagh (fr. phadha, behind, 
thus corresponding to the Punjabi piohhlag). A step-daughter is 
nafuskh 

* Wdzhn=Khwaja or master. The father is ‘lord of the tahor or purification.' 

f It wiU be observed that nas/idr=son's or brother's wife. 

I Dakhun or dahun also appe rs to mecin brother’s wife. 

§ /ri thus equals mother’s sister or father’s brother's wife. 

II Bardthar is a poetical form. 

^ Dames’ Monograph, p. 25. 
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Baloch mythology. 

A namesake is amndm and a contemporary amsan. Equally simple 
are the Baloch marriage customs. The youth gives shawls to his 
betrothed’s mother and her sisters, and supplies the girl herself < 
with clothes till the weddingr. Before that occurs minst rels (doms) | 
are sent out to summon the guests, and when assembled they ' 
make gifts of money or clothes to the bridegroom. Characteristically 
the latter’s hospitality takes the form of prizes — a camel for the best 
horse, money to the best shot and a turban to the best runner. The 
actual wedding takes place in the evening. Nendr* or wedding gifts, 
the neota or tambol of the Punjab, are only made in the plains, but 
among the hill Baloch a poor man goes the round of his section and 
begs gifts, chiefly made in cash. Similarly the tribal chiefs and 
headmen used to levy benevolences, a cow from every herd, a sheep 
from every flock, or a rupee from a man who owned no cattle, when 
celebrating a wedding. It is also cust>>mary to knock the heads of the 
pair together twice and a relation of them ties together the corners of 
their chddars (shawls). 

A corpse is buried at once, with no formalities, save that a 
mullah, if present, reads the jandza. Dry brushwood is heaped over 
the grave. 

Three or four days later the asrokhf or sehd takes place. This 
appears to be a contribution also caPed pathar or mhann'a, each 
neighbour and clansihan of the deceased’s secdon visiting his relations 
to condole with them and makinsr them a present of four annas each. 
In the evening the relations provide them with food and they depart. 

On a chief’s death the whole clan assembles to present gifts which 
vary in amount from four annas to two rupees. Six months after- 
wards the people all re-assemble at the grave, the brushwood is removed 
and the grave marked out with white stones. 

Of the pre-Islamic faith of the Baloch hardly a trace remains. 
Possibly in Nodfi-bandagh (lit. the cloud-binder), surnamed the Gold- 
scatterer, who had vowed never to reject a request and never to touch 
money with h.s hands, an echo of some old mythology survives, 
but m Baloch legend he m the father of Gwahardm, Ch/kuPs riva 
for the hand of Gohar. Yet Chdkar the Rind when defeated by the 
Lashdris IS saved by their own chief Nod/i-bandagh, and mounted on 
his mare Phul (‘Flower’). 

The Baloch is as simple in his religion as in all else and fanaticism is 
foreign to his nature. Among the hill Baloch mullahs are rarely found 
and the Muhammadan fasts and prayers used to be hardly known. 
Orthodox observances are now more usual and the Qurdn is held iii 
great respect. Fagirs also are seldom met with and Savvids are 


• Also called mhanna, lit. ‘ contributions.’ 

1 - BUochinima,x,p But Dames (The Baloch Race p 37) translates 

asrokh by memorial canopy, apparently with good reason. Capt. Coldstream says “ sroife 
IS a ceremony which takes place on a certain day after a death The friend^ o?the decSsed 
assemble at his house and his heirs entertain them and prayers are repeated Th™ 
mony of or tying a H on the head of the decLseiT^h-hTs then pLformed 

by his leading relative in pre.sence of the guests 'Tip date vario ?? . 

tumans. In Dera Ghazi KUn it is generally the 3rd day after w i 

there is appearently no fixed day, buf as a rlThe period if knir ’^"‘‘‘ = Balochistan 
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Baloch legends. 

unknown.* * * § The Baloch of the plains are however much more religious, 
outwardly, and among them Sayyida possess considerable influence 
over their murids. 

The Bugtis especially affect Pir Sohri (‘ the red saint ’) a Pirozani of 
the NodMnit section. This pir was a goatherd who gave his only 
goat to the Four Friends of God and in return they miraculously filled 
his fold with goats and gave him a staff wherewith if smitien the earth 
would bring forth water. Most of the goats thus given were red 
{i.e., brown), but some were white with red ears. Sohri was slain by 
some Buledhis who drove off his goats, but he came to life again 
and pursued them. Even though they cut off his head he demanded his 
goats which they restored to him. Sohri returned home headless and 
before he died bade bis sons tie his body on a camel and make his tomb 
wherever it rested. At four different places where there were Icahir 
trees it halted, and these trees are st ll there. Then it rested at the 
spot where Sohri’s tomb now is, and close by they buried his daughter 
who had died that very day, but it moved itself in another direction. 
Most Baloehes offer a red goat at Sohri’s tomb and it is slaughtered by 
the attendants of the shrine, the flesh being distributed to all who are 
present there. 

Another curious legend is that of the prophet Dris (fr. Arab. Idris) 
who by a faqir’s sarcastic blessing obtained 40 sons at a birth. Of 
these he exposed 39 in the wilderness and the legend describes how 
they survived him, and so terrified the people than public opinion 
compi-lled Dris to bring them back to his home. But the Angel of 
Death bore them all away at one time. Dris, with his wife, then 
migrates to a strange land but is falsely accused of slaying the king’s 
son. Mutilated and cast forth to die he is tended by a potter whose 
slave he becomes. The king’s daughter sees him, blind and without 
feet or hands, yet she falls in love with him and insists on marrying 
him. Dris is then healed by Health, Fortune and Wisdom and 
returning home finds his 40 sons still alive I At last like Enoch he 
attains to the presence of God without dying. { 

It must not however be imagined that the Baloch is superstitious. 
His nervous, imaginative temperament makes him singularly credulous 
as to the presence of sprites and hobgoblins in desert place, but he 
is on the whole singularly free from irrational beliefs. His Muhamma- 
danism is not at all bigoted and is stnmgly tinged with Shiaism, its 
mysticism appealing vividly to his imagination. “ All the poets give 
vivid-descriptions of the Day of Judgment, the terrors of Hell and 
the joys of Paradise, mentioning the classes of men who will receive 
rewards or punishments. The greatest virtue is generosity, the crime 
demanding most severe punishment is avarice,” a law in entire accord 
with the .Baloch code. One of the most characteristic of Baloch 
legends is the Prophet’s Maraj or Ascension, a quaintly beautiful 
narrative in anthropomorphic form § home of the legends current 

* There are a considerable number of Sayvids among the Rozdars. 

+ More correctly Nodhakani, descendants of Xodhak, a diminutive of nodh, ‘cloud,’ a com- 
mon proper name among the Baloch, The word is corrupted to Nutkani by outsiders. 

JFor the full version see The Baloch Race, pp. 169 — 175 where the legend of the Chihil 
Tan xidrat is also given. That shrine is held in special reverence by the Brahi'is. 

§ It is given in Dames' Popular Poetry of the Baloehes, pp. 157 — 161. 
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The Magassi Baloch, 


\\ concerning Ali would appear to be Buddhist in origin, e.g., that of The 
^Pigeon and the Hawh.* 

Music is popular among the Baloch, but singing to the damliro, a 
four-stringed guitar, and the sarindd, a five-stringed instrument like 
a banjo, is confined to the Uombs, The Baloch himself uses the nar, 
a wooden pipe about 30 inches in length, bound round with strips of 
raw gut. Upon this is played the hung, a kind of droning accompani- 
ment to the singing, the singer himself playing it with one corner of 
his mouth. The effect is quaint but hardly pleasing, though Dames says 
that the nar accompaniments are graceful and melodious. 

The Magassi Baloch. 


The Magassi Baloch who are found in Multan, Muzaffargarh, Dera 
Ghd,zi, Mitinwali and Jhang.t appear to be a “ peculiar people ” rather 
than a tribe.J As both Sunnis and Shiaa are found among them 
they do not form a sect. Most of them in the above Districts are 
murids or disciples of Mian Nur Ahmad, Abb^ssi, of Rd,janpiir in Dera 
Ghdzi Kb^n, whose grandfather Muhammad Arif’s shrine is in 
Mid,nwtlli. The Magassis in Balochi3td,n are, however, all disciples of 
Hazrat Ghaus Bahti-nd-Din of Multd,n. Like all the murids of the 
MMn, his Magassi disciples abstain from smoking and from shaving 
the beard. Magassis will espouse any Muhammadan girl, but never 
give daughters in marriage outside the group, and strictly abstain 
from any connection with a sweeper woman, even tliongh she be a 
convert to Isldm. At a wedding all the Magassi who are murids of the 
MMn assemble at the bride’s home a day before the procession and are 
feasted by her parents. The guests offer prayers § to God and the MMn 
for the welfare of the married pair. This feast is called shddmdna\\ and 


* md. p. 161. 
t The Baloch of Jhang merit some notice. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


RIndMadari-Gadf. 
EfndLaghAri. 
Rind-Chandii. 
Rfnd-Kemf. 
Rind-Gadhi. 
Bhand. 

Alm4m. 

Gishkauif 
liopang. 

Gorah. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Gurmani. 

Hindrani. 

Hot. 

Jamilf. 

Jiskani 

Jatof. 

Lagharf. 

Lishari. 

Lorf, 

Marath. 


They are divided into the following septs ; — 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Mirranf. 
Mlrnana. 
Nntkanf. 
Parlhar. 
Pataff. 

Sabqf. 

Sbalobf. 

Galkale. 

Karai. 

Mangesf, &c. 


The Madan'-Gadi Rinds will not give brides to the Lagharf, Chandia, Kernf and G4dhf 
Rfnd septs, from whom they receive them, but all these Baloch will take wives from other 
Muhammadans except the Sayyids. The Mangesf only smoke with men of their own sept 
f In Balochistiin the Magassi are said to form a fu>no7i under Nawao Qaisar Khan 
Magassi, of Jhal Magassi. They say that in the time of Ghazi Khan many of them migrated 
into the present Sangarh tahsfl of Uera Gflazi Khan, but were defeated by L41 Khan 
tumaniidr of the Qasr4nis and driven across the Indus, where they settled in Nawankot now 
in Leiah tahsfl Their settlement is now a ruin, as they were dispersed in the time of the 
Sikhs, but a headman of Nawankot is still regarded as their sirdar or chief 

§ In Multan these prayers are called dz( and are said to be offered when the feast is half 
eaten. 

II In Leiah a ‘hddmdna is said to be observed on occasions of great joy or sorrow. All the 
members and followers of the “ Sarai ’ or Abbassi family assemWe and first eat meat cooked 
with salt only and bread containing sugar, the leavings being distributed among the poor 
after prayers have been recited. Every care is taken to prevent a crow or a dog from 
touching this food, and those who prepare it often keep the mouth covered up. A shddmdna 
is performed at the shrines of ancestors. It is a solemn rite and prayers are said in 
conunon. A boy is not accepted as a disciple by the Pir until he is circumcised and until 
he is so accepted he cannot take part in a shddmdna, ’ 



The Baloch criminal tribe. 
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precefJes all the other rites and ceremonies. Contrary to Muhammadan 
usage a Magassi bridegroom may consummate his marriage on the 
very first night of the wedding procession and in the liouse of the 
bride’s father. At a funeral, whethnr of a male or femsle, the rela- 
tives repeat the four takbirs, if they am Sunnis, but disciples of the 
Midn recite the janaza of the Shias. Magassis, when they meet one 
another, or any other murid of the Midn Sdhib, shake and kiss each 
other’s bands in token of their hearty love and union. 

The Magassi in Leiah are Shias and like all Shias avoid eating the 
hare. But the following customs appear to be peculiar to the Magassi 
of this tahsil : When a child is born the water in a cup is stirred 
with a knife, which is also touched with a bow smeared with horse-dung 
and given to the child to drink. The sixth night after a male birth is 
kept as a vigil by both men and women, the latter keeping apart and 
singing sihrd songs, while among the men a mirdsi beats his drum. 
This is called the chhati. On the 14th day the whole brothethood is 
invited to assemble, women and all, and the boy is presented to them. 
The doyen of the kinsmen is then asked to swing the child in his 
cradle, and for this he is given a rupee or a turban. From 14 paos to 
as many sers of gtir and salt are then distributed among the kinsmen, 
and the boy is taken to the nearest well, the man who works it being 
given a dole of sugar and bread or flour. This is the rite usually 
called ghari gharoli, and it ought to be observed on the 14th day, 
but poor people keep it on the day after the chhati. The tradition is 
that ihe chhatti and ghari gharoli observances are kept because 
Amir Hamza was borne by the fairies from Arabia to the Caucasus 
when he was six days old, and so every Baloch boy is carefuly guarded 
on the sixth night after his birth. Amir Hamza was, indeed, brought 
back on the 14th day, and so on that day the observances are kept 
after a boy’s birth. For this reason too, it is said, the bow is strung 1 
All wedding rites take place at night, and on the wedding night a 
couch and bedding supplied by the bridegroom are taken to the 
bride’s house by mirdsis, who sing songs on the way, and get a rupee 
as their fee. The members of the bridegroom’s family accompany 
them. This is called the sejband. 

At a funeral five takbirs are recited if the mullah happens to be 
a Shia, but if he is a Sunni only four are read. The nimdz in use 
are those of the Shias. 

The Baloch as a ceiminal teibe. 

The Baloch of Karn4l and Ambdla form a criminal community. 
They say they were driven from their native land in the time of 
Nadir Sh4h who adopted severe measures to check their criminM 
tendencies, but they also say that they were once settled in the Qasur 
tract near Lahore and were thence expelled owing to their marauding 
habits. They give a long genealogy of their descent from Abraham 
and derive it more immediately from Rind, whose descendants, they 
say, are followers of the Im4m Shdfi and eat unclean things like the 
Awfhis, Qalandars, MadAris and the vagrant Baloch who are known as 
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Baluch<^Bangali. 

Haburas. Gullu they insert in their genealogy as the ancestor of the 
Giloi Baloch. Speaking an argot of their own called Balocbi Fdrsi, 
they are skilful burglars and wander great distances, disguised as 
faqirs and butchers. When about to start on a plundering expedition 
sarddrs or chiefs are appointed as leaders, and on its termination they 
divide the spoil, receiving a double portion for themsslves. Widows 
also receive their due share of the booty. The Giloi Baloch of Lyallpur, 
however, claim df'Scent from Sayyid “ Giloi,” a nickname said to mean 
‘‘freebooter.” This tribe was formerly settled in the Montgomery 
District, but has been transplanted to two villages in Lyallpur and 
is settling down to cultivation, though it still associates with criminals 
in Ferozepnr, Montgomery and Bahciwalpur. It now makes little use 
of its peculiar patois. 

BaliJch, Bluch, a Pathd,n sept, see Bluch. 

Baii5-panthi — A small Bairdgi sub-sect. BaM Thappa* or BdLl^ Sdhib was 
a Bairdigi sddhu of Jdt birth who lived in the Daska tahsil of Sidlko^. 

Balwatrah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bauba, an important tribe in Kashmir, and represented by two families in 
Hazdra: District Gazetteer, 1907, p. 34. 

Bam-maegi, Vamachaei, tte ‘left-handed’ worshippers of Kali and the 
most notorious division of the Shdktiks. Said to have been founded by 
the Jogi Kanipa, chiefly recruited from Sanidsis and Jogfs, and to be 
found chiefly in Kdngra and Kashmir. As a rule their rites are 
kept secret and they are perhaps in consequence reputed to bo chiefly 
indulgence in meat, spirits and promiscuity. The Choli-mdrg and 
Birajpani are more disreputable groups or sub-sects of the Bam- 
mdrgi. 

Bamozai, an Afghdn family, settled in Multdn, which came from Khordsan 
in the time of Ahmad Shah Abddli : Multan Gazetteer, 1901-02, 

pp. 161 — 2. 

BanaIch, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ba-nawa, ? a synonym for be-nawd, g.v. 

Ba^i'B, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ba^tp, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bandal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BA?a)ECHH, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Banpejah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bandial, an agricnltnral clan found in Shdhpur. 

Babqakh, See Bangash. 

Bangali, (1) a native of Bengal : (2) a vagrant tribe, probably akin to the 
Sdnsis (with whom they certainly intermarry) and found chiefly in 
Kdngra, whither they were probably driven from Hoshidrpur by the 
passing of the Criminal Tribes Act. 


• This title suggests a Gurkha origin, as Thappa is a common title among the Gurkhas. 
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J^agi 57 — 

Under BahoJ^li add; — The Bang^li septs inclitJa Baabi, Ghao, 
Lodar, Ma(n)dabdr^ Qalandar, Kharechar and Teli. The Bangilis also 
affect Baba Kdlu of Pachnangal, the saint of the Jhiwara. 

Tradition bas it that Bd.ba Goda’s son Ishar went to Bengal and 
there married Ligao, a Bengali woman — so he was outcasted: ffaud- 
book of Criminal Tribes, pp. 34-5. 
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The Bangash. 

The Bangalis are a small group, hut are in constant communication 
with the Sapehras and other criminal tribes of the plain®. They live 
hy begging, exhibiting suakes, hunting and pilfering, but are probably 
not a'l dieted to serious crime. Their camps are said to contain never 
less than 7 or more than 15 male adults. They make reed huts and 
can strike camp on the shortest notice, travelling with donkevs as 
pack-animals. Dogs are kept for hunting, and the Bangali will eat 
any wild animal, even a hyseua, but he eschews beef or pork according 
to the prejudices of the people among whom he finds himself. There is 
said to be a special Bangali argot, known only to the tribe. Their women 
are prostitutes, as well as dancers and singers. Besides piopitiating 
local deities the Bangfilis are said to specially affect Sakhi Sarwar as 
‘ Lakhdfitii ’ and occasionally visit his shrine at Dharmkot near Nasirfibfid. 
(3) The term Bangali is applied to Kanjar i'l some districts and in 
others to any iSapada or snake-charmer in tho plains.* There is no 
evidence that (2) or (3) have any connection with Bengal. In Panjabi 
Bangffili mean.s a braggart, as in Ihnkhkha Bangali, a boastful person. 

Bangash, Bangakh.! This is the name given to a number of Pathfiu 
tribes, formerly estimated to amount to some 100,000 families, as well 
as to the tract of mountainous countiy which they held. This tract 
was once divided into Bala (Upper) and Pain (Lower) Bansash and 
was thence called the Bangashat (in rhe plural) or ‘the two Bangash.’ 
The first historical mention of the Bangasluit occurs in Babar’s Tuzuk, 
but the two tracts had long been under the control ot the Turk and 
Mughal ruler® of the Ghazniwi empire as the most practicable routes from 
Ghazni and Kfibul into India lay through them. At a period when 
the Khataks and Orakzais are barely referred to, we find constant 
mention of the AfghAus of Bangash. Roughly speaking, Upper 
Bangash included Kurram and Lower Bangash the country round 
Kohat, but it is difficult to define accurately the shifting boundaries of 
the tumdn as it was called by the Mughal®. According to the f^in-i- 
Akbari this tumdn formed part of the sarkdr and mibafi (province) of 
Kfibul. 

The Afghan tribes of Bangash were of Kurani (Karldrni) origin and 
the following table gives their traditional descent : — 

KAELARNAI. 

I 

Kakai (necond soub 


Sulaiman. Sharaf-ntl-Diu, waEed Shitak by 

I the Afghans). 

^ . i. 

wazir. Bai. Malik Kakbai Mir. The liaonuchie. 

The Baizai, descendants of Bai, and the Malik-Miris or Miranzais, 
sprung from Malik Mir, were the parent tribes of the Afghdns of Bangash, 
and to the.se were affiliated the Kaghzi, descended from Kdkhai or 
Kdgffiai, daughter of Malik Mir, by ahmband of an unknown tribe. The 
Malik-Miris, as Malik Mir’s descendants in the male line, held the 
chieftainship, but it subsequently passed to the Baizais. The latter 

* Because of the belief that cbaxuiing is most succtsstully pr'ictised at Dacca in Bengal. 
There is or was a wild tribe in the rocks above Solon called V iugah's, Sapehra and Sapada 
are doubtful forms of Sapela, snake*cliariner. 

I The Eastern (or rather Northern) Afghan form. 
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Bngash Mstonj. 

lias several brandies, the Marclo, Azii, LiOili and Shaliu hheld. The 
Miranzai kheh are the Hassatizai, with the Badah, Khakha and Umar 
feheZi. A third branch, the Shamilzai,* apparently identical with the 
Kaghzi, produced the Landi, Hassan Khel, Musa Khel and Isa Khel. 

Like the other Karlarni tribes the Afghans of Bangash were 
di'ciples of the Pir-i-Koshan, at.d their attadinierd to that heresy 
brought about their ruin, the MhoIihI government organizing 
constant expeditions against them. After the Khataks had moved 
towards the north-east from tlie Bhuwal range (in Wazii’istdn).t the 
Baizai, Malik-Mms and Kaghzis then settled in the Upper Bangash, 
invaded the Lower (Kohat) and, in alliance with the Kliataks, drove 
the Orakzai who then held the Lower Bangash westifards into Tirdh. 
This movement continued till the reign of Akbar.J 

The history of the Bangash tribes and the part they took 
ill the Mughal operations agai"st the Bosluiiuas are obscure. Probably 
they were divided among ti)u:nselves,§ but those of them who had 
remained in Kurram appear to have adhered to the Roshaiha doctrines. 

After x^urangzeb’s accession in 1659, we find Slier Muhaiiimad Khdn, 
of Kohdt, chief of the Malik-lMirls, in revolt against the Miiglials. He 
was captured, but subsequently released and became an adherent of the 
Mughals. Khushhdl Khan tlie Kliatak gives a spirited account of his 
little wars with Sher Muhammad Khan which ended in Ills own defeat 
and the final establishment of the Bangash in their present seats. 

Among the Bangash Pathdiis of Kohat, betrothal (kii:azda, ‘ asking’) 
is privately negotiated, the boy’s father taking the initiative. Then a day 
is fixed upon for the father and his friends to visit the girl’s father. At 
the latter’s house prayers are read and sweets distributed, the ntkdh 
being sometimes also read on this occasion. But ns a rule the girl simply 
puts on a gold or silver coin as the sign that she is betrothed. If the 
wedding is to be celebrated at no distant date, the rarmmia or bride- 
price is paid at the betrothal — other wise it is not paid till the wedding. 
But a price is invariably expec ted, its amount vaiying from Ks. 100 to 
1,000, and Ihe boy’s father also has to supply the funds for entertaining 
the wedding party on the wedding day. The day following the 
betrothal pitchers of milk are exchanged by the two parties and the 
milk is drunk by their kinsfolk. Tlie boj.’s father also sends the girl 
a suit of clothes and some c "oked food on each Id and the Shabrat. 

On the day fixed tor the commencement of the festivities sweets are 
distributed by the boy’s father among bis friends and kinsmen and music 
IS played. Three days before the weddingc mes the /coniuvil, when the 
boy’s kinswomen visit the bride and observe this rite, which consists in 
stiipping the bride of all her ornaments and shutting her up in a room 
by herself. The next night the women visit her again for the kambi 
khldbV-ul or unplaiting of her hair. Per fhis the barber’s wife receives 
a fee. On the third day the btidegroom gives a feast to all his friends 

♦ Also interesting ms having given birth to the Bangash Nutvabs of Farrukhabad. 

I The Miranzai give theh name to the Miranz.-.i tappa, tipper and Lower, which forms 
the Hangu tahsil of Kohat. 

+ The Ain etill includes the Orakzai in the Bar.gash hniidii, but its vaguely defined 
boundarits may have been at that time deemed to include Tlral 

Some liuudi'edt, of them were deported into Hindustan 
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and fellow-vniagers, and in tlie afternoon lie and his friends don 
garlands. The neiindm is also presented on this day. Then the boy 
and his wedding party go to the bride’s house, returning that same 
night if it is not too far away, or else remaining there for the night. 
On the fourth day in the morning churl is given to the wedding party 
and coloured water sprinkled on them, some money being placed^on the 
dish used ft.r the churl as the perquisite of the bride’s barber. After a 
meal the girls of the party, accompanied by the bridegroom’s bi-st man 
[b-auhh almh , (TO to a spring or ivell to fetch water in which the bride 
bathes. This is called yhari gkarol, as it often is in the Punjab. 
Then the pair are dressed in new clothes and the nikdh is solemnized. 
Some parents give their daughter a dowry of cl thes and ornaments, 
called pZar^amd mdZ or ‘ patenial wealth.’ On tlie next day but one 
after the wedding rkart* is brought from the brid -’s house to the bride- 
groom’s— an oiiservance called tirah. On the sepeii', h day, uicarnma ura'j, 
the bride is fetidied to her house by her kinswom- n, but three nr four 
days later she returns to her husband, sometimes with more presents of 
clothes and ornaments fiMin h^r paieuts. 

The Baiigash of Kohat are tall and good looking, they shave the 
head and clip the beard Hue the people of Peshdw.ir"!^ Though neat in 
dress which is generally white, they have not much courage. The 
Shiah Bangasht are much braver, jn Upper Jdfranzai the Bangash 
still affect the dark blue tiirbau and start, with a grey sheet for aliingi, 
which were once common fo the whole tribe —as Elphinstone noted. 
They shave the liead and eradicate most of the hair on the chin and 
cheeks, leaving little lut the ends of the moustache and a Newo^te 
fringe. Young men often wear love locks and stick a rose in the 
turban— when they feel themselves irresistible. The rmtllds have not 
yet succeeded in preaching down the custom of clipping the beard. 
The Mirauzai women wear the ordinary bine shift with a loose trousers 
of .s’li-si and a shirt, but the shift is often studded with silver coins 
and ugly silk work. Pew other ornaments are worn. 

Banhob, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bani, Bal, a female servant, a ddi. 

B.vmia. — ^The word bdnid is derived from the Sanskrit hdnijya or trader • 
and the Bania by caste, as his name implies, lives for and by com- 
merce. He holds a considerable area of land in the east of the Pro- 
vince ; but it is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprise and intelligence of the 
class is great, and the dealings of some of the great Bania houses of 
Uoliii, Bikaner, and Marwa'r are of the most extensive nature. But 
the Bduia of th-s village, who represents the great mass of the caste, 
is a poor creature, notwithstanding the title of Malnijan or “ great 
folk,” which is confined by usage to the caste to which he beloims. 


* Wheat flour cooked with rihi and dry sugar. 

t Those of Samilzai dre.^js in white with a coloured I'tiKri and tiirhan of a reciiliar 

pattern woven locally. In Unper Miranzai a peculiar tunic ia worn it is not verv 

loner and about 13 inohea below the collar ia eathered into nnmeron^ pleats which dii- 

tinguishes them from pararhaa or Jfubaminadan shop-keepers. 
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The Bdnia organisation. 

He spends bis life in bis shop, and the ivsulfcs ave apparent in his in- 
ferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is looked down upon 
by the peasantry as a cowardly money-grubber ; but at the same 
time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher 
than theirSj for he is what they are not, a strict Hindu ; he is generally 
admirted to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears the janeo or sacred 
thread, his periods of purification are longer than theirs, he does not 
practise wii low-man iage, and he will not eat or drink at their hands ; 
and religions ceremonial and the degrees of caste proper are so 
interwoven with the social fabric that the resulting position of the Bania 
in the grades of rustic society fis of a curiou.-ly mixed nature. The B4nia 
is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the countryside : “ He 

who has a Bitnia for a friend is not in want oi an enemy;” and, 
"First beat a Bania, then a thief.” And indeed the Banifi has too 
strong a hold over ihe husbandinan for there to be mucli love lost 
between them. Yet the mooey-lender.s of the villages at least have 
been branded with a far worse name than they deserve. They 
perform functions of the most cardinal importance in the village 
economv, and it is surprising how mudi reasonatdeness and honesty 
there is in their dealinors with the people so long as they can keep 
their business transactions out of a c 'Urt of justice. 

Organisation. — 'I'he organisation of the Binids is exceedingly obscure. 
They have certain lerritoiial divisions, Imt tliere is also a tiue sub- 
caste, called Bdra-Saini* in Gurgaon, which is said to be quite distinct 
from the others. They are I'escende 1 from Ghamdrs and at marriage 
the boy wears a mukat or tiara of diik leaves, shaped like a basket, into 
which a piece of leather is fixed. 

The teiritorial groups are at least three in number. Of these the 
chief is the Ag^arwdls, and there is a cuiious legend about their origin. 
Bdsbiik Xilg bad 17 daugliters, who were married to the 17 sons of 
Ugar Sain, but these snake daugh^er.s of Basliak used to leave their 
homes by night to visit their parents, and in their absence their hus- 
bands liveii with tlnnr handmaidens, and descendants of the-e are the 
Dasa or Chhoti-sarn gots of the Banii'is, each got taking its name from 
that of the handmaiden fiom whom it is descended. The children of 
Bdsliak Naghs daughters formed the 17 gots\ of the Aggarwal. Once 
a boy and girl of the Goyal got were married by mistake and their 


♦From Idl'd, 12, and an army (Crooke’a Tribes and Castes cf tne North-Western 
Frounces and Oudh /, p, 177.) 

t Cf. Punjab Census Report, 18h3, § u33. The Agfijarwal gols include 
1. .Tindal, , ^langal. 


'J. "Mindal. 

3. Gar. 

4. Kraii, 

5. .Ohi-ran. 

6. MitaJ. 

7. Mniisal. 

Of these Kansal and Bansal ate named from 


9 . -i'ahil. 

10. Kansal. 

11. liansal. 

12. Mahwar. 

18. Goyal Goii, 

14. Gond. 

Ians, a grass, and hdti.-t, bamboo, and 


they do not cut or injure these plants. The Mahwar are said to'be descended f'rom'a son 
of Agar Sain who married a low caste wife, so other Baniaa will not smoke with them. 
Another account adds Sengal, 
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descendants form the half-gfoi called Gond,’*^ so that- there are 17i gots 
in all. And again one of the sons of Ugar Sain married a low-caste 
woman and his descendants are the Mahwar got which cannot smoke 
with other Banias. The Aggarwal Mahhjans only avoid their own 
section in marriage (Jind). 

The second group is the Saralia, who are an off-shoot of the 
Aggarwal and appear to have the same gots. 

The third group, the Oswal, appears to form a true sub-caste. t They 
strenuously claim a Puowar Rajput orig-in, but other Rajputs of 
various tribes joined them. They followed one of their Brahmans in 
becoming Jains, in Kambat 422. 

Hence there are t>'.ree territorial groups or sub-castes, and a fourth 
of lower status bnsed on descent: — 

{ Sub-groups h 

p, n p Agroha.t') In West- 

Davsa or Chhofci- \ ° ^ f -r>.. 

] > ern Kan- 

sarn. it"** 

Sub-caste 11. Saralia, from S.iral^t. J 

Sub-cnste HI. 0-iwal, — from Osianagri— i:i Eastern Rsjputana. 
Sub-caste IE. Bdra-Saiui. 

Apparently there are, besides these territorial groups, cross-divisions 
of the caste based on religiou.s differences, The-e seem to be Saraogi 
or Jain, Maheshri or Shaiva, Aggarwal-Vishnoi or Vaishnavas. 
But the Maheshri, who undoubtedly derive their name from Maliesh 
or Shiva, are not now all Shaivas, for one of their number was in 
consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and so founded the 
Tahtar got of the Oswal, among whom the Kamawat got is also 
Iilaheshr'i. It would appear that the Shaiva groups formed true sub- 
castes, for the Maheshri certainly do not intermarry with the Aggarwal 
<ir Osw4l§ tliougli V'aishnava and Jain Aggarwhls intermarry freely in 
Gurgaon, 

*OrGand, cf. the Gami Or impure sectiuii of the Bbitias. Hiasar G-izetter, 1892, 
p. 137. In Jhelum the Gonrf and Billa sectioos do not intermarry, being said to be 
descendants of a common ancestor. 

.j" The original Oswal gots are said to be : 


1. Thaker, 

2. Baphna (Rajput, by origin), 

3. Sankhli, 

4. Kamawat Pnnwar (.Maheshri), 

5. Mor Rakh Pokarna,Sankla Pnnwar, 
(j. Kuladhay, Bribat PunwArs, 

7. Sri Sriro, Sankla „ 

8. Srishtgnra, Pnnwar, 

!». Snchanti, Pnnwar, 


10. Bahadur, Pnnwar, 

11. Kanbat ,, 

12. Baid, 

13. Tagu Srishtri, Sankhi, 

14. Bnrugotra, Bhatti, 

15. Dadu ,, 

ItJ. Chorbheria, Raghubansi, 
17. Kannnjia, Rahtor, 


■ 18. Chnichat. 

19. Kotaii, or keepers of the treasure-house, 
but the last does not seem to be a true got, so lhat there were only 18 gots, as there still 

are among the Aggarwal. u.u n 

The Buid are said to hare been originally a branch of the Srishtgota and to have been 
so called because Devi effected a miracnloiiH cure of the eyes of a girl belonging to that 
section by causing a sp-cial kind of al lo g'ow, the juice of which healed them. 

t To which place the Aggarwals make annual lulgrimages, us it is the ancient city of 
Agar or Ugar Sain They also have a boy’s hair cut there for the first time. 

§ An account from Jmd divides the Banias (like the Bhabras) into the Snmal and 
Oswal groups, each with different gots : — 


Chanalia, 

Bora. 

Kanodia. 


Srimal gots. 

[ Bangaria. 

Jnnlwal. 

I Tank. 


Ranke. 

Pnear. 

Gadia. 


Oswil pots. 

Bambel. 
Bambh. 

N&har. 
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The Banias in Bdival — Banjdra, 


But from tlie extreme sonth-eaet of the Punjab comes the following account which 
differs widely from those given above. The Bawal nizdmat borders on Rajputana, and 
forms part of Nahha, in which Stale he Banias aie represented by four groups : — 
(1) Aggarwal, (2) Rustagi, (3l Khandelwal, (4) Maliiir. who rank in this order, each 
group being able to take water from the one above it, but not vice versd. 

(i) . The Aggarwals of Bawal nizumni in Xabka perform all the ceremonies observed 
by the Brahmans of that tract, but they have a special custom of boring the ears and 
noses of ctildren, both male and female. This is called ‘parojan. For this ceremony 
they keep some of the rice used at the hujan proceJing a wedding in another family ; and 
carry the deotai, wliich ate usually kept in the paroinfs charge to their own honse. 
The deota.' are wor.'hipped for seven davs. The pjaiidit fixes a mahiirat or auspicious 
time for the boring and tiie rite is then performed, a feast being given to Brahmans and 
relatives. In the case of a boy, he is made to sit on a he-goat which is borrowed for the 
occasion and alms are given, a present being also made to the boj-. In Nabha town 
some Aggarual families perform this ceremony, but others do not. 

(ii) . The Rustagi® group is found only in the Bawal nizdmat, in Gurgaon, Delhi, 
Alwar, Budaon, Bnlandshahr and Givalior. They are most strongly represented in 
Bawal, at Bhora in Rewari tahsil and at Barand in Alwar State, hut probably do not 
exceed 1,000 families in the whole of India. Though in marriage they only avoid one 
got, yet owing to the paucity of the numbers the poorer members cannot get wives and 
so die unmarried. They say that Eohtasgarh was their original home and that their 
name HustagI is derived from Rohtas. They have 18 gote named after the villages which 
they originiill.v inhabited. They avoid widow re-marriage, but do not invaiiably wear 
thsjaneo, as the Aggarwals do. They perform the fiist hair-cutting of a boy at Nagar- 
kot or Dahui in .Mwar at the mthd,, of Devi. Tliey observe the milni, i.e, when the 
parents of a betiothed couple meet the gill's father innst give the boy’s father from one 
to twentv-one rupees, and the gii I's father must not visit the village where his daughter 
has been betrothed until after the marriage under the penalty of paying the milni, 
but once paid it is not payable a ^second time. At the Dewali Kustsgis pay special 
reverence to their snfi. They are all Vaishnavas and also worship Gopi Nath, The 
bardt must arrive the day before the wedding, but they have no other special marriage 
customs. 

(ill'). The Khandelwals are few in number. They have 72 gof^, the principal one in 
Nabha State being the Bajolia. They cl.aim to have cwme from Khatu Khandela in 
Jaipnr. The Inrdt in this group also arrives the day before the wedding but the boy's 
' father has to feed the hurii himself on that day. Like the Ahirs the Khandelwals on 
the icidnt day have a special custom. The women of the hriflp’.s family clothe the boy’s 
father in yellow clotlies and put a pitcher of water on his head, with a necklace of 
, camel’s dung round his neck and compel him to go and worship the well jn.st as the 
I women do. lie only escapes after much teasing by paying them from 11 to 51 rupees. 

They do not wear the jaueo. and as they are devotees i f Bliaguiin Das, Mahatma, of Tikha 
, in the Bawal Thana they do not smoke or sell tobacco. 

(iv). The Mahur are few in number in Bawal. T hey have two gots Mawal and Kargas. 
They are Vaishnavas and specially reverence Hanuman. 

Banjaea. — This and the Labana caste are generally said to he identical,t 
being called Banidrn in the eastern districts and Lab^na in the Punjab 
proper. But Banjdra, derived from hanij. ‘a trader', or perhaps from 
bdnji ‘a pedlar’s pack,’ is used in the west of the Punjab as a generic 
term for • pedlar.’ Wanjdra (<ji. r.) is doubtless only another form of 
the name. 

The Banjdras of the eastern districts are a well-mai ked class, of 
whom a complete description will be iound in Elliott’s f?aces of t/ie 
N.-W. F., I, pp- b2—b6. Thev were the great travelling traders and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and Rd]putana ; and under the 


* According to an acconiit from Patandi State the groups are Agg.irwal, Eaaangi, 
Maheeri, Saraogi and Kalal, and in Guigaoii ir. i.s t-aid that, the, Saraogi and Tishnav (sivj 
Banias do not intermarry though they can eat bachchi and pnl.ii with e.ach other. 

f In Southern India the Brinjara is also called bawanah or Lnmbana (fr. li'in, Sanskr 
lavnn, ‘salt’). See also under Hlwlfdm. 




Page 62— Under JBanjaka insert : 


The Baujdras are, Briggs observes, first mentioned in Muhammadan 
history in Niamat-ulla’s Tdrikh i-Iihan-Jahdn-Lodi under the year 
1505 A. D. [when their non-arrival compelled Sultan Sikandar to 
send out Azam Humdyun to bring in supplies,] as purveyors to the 
army of Sultan Sikandar in Rdipiitdna ; E. H. I., V. p. 100. 

The feminine is Banjaran or Banjarl, i.g. Vanjdran, Vanidri. 


Banota, Banauta, a commission agent. 


BanS'PHOb, -tor, s. m. The name of a caste who work in bambcns.| 
BaktHj a scullion ; Mandi Gazetteer, App. VIl. 


B ANWAVti, s. m. a manufacturer. 
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Banj dra—BaniivcM. 

Afghan and Mughal empires were the commissariat of the imperial 
forces. A simile applied to a dying person is : 

Bnnjura han men phire Uye lalcriu hath; 

Tdnda icdhd lad gaya, koi sangi nahln sdth. 

‘'The Banjara goes into the jungle with his stick in his hand. 

He is ready for the journey, and there is nobody with him,” 

From Sir H, Elliott’s description they seem to be a verv composite 
class, including sections of various origin. But the original Banjara caste 
is said to have its habitat in the sub-montaiie tract fiom Gorakhpur to 
Hard war. The Baujaras of the United Provinces come annually into 
the Jumna districts aud Eastein States in the cold weather with letters 
ut credit on the local meroh.ants, aud buy up large numbers of cattle 
which they take back again for sale as the summer approaches; and 
these men and the Banjara caniers from Hajputana are principally 
Hindus. The Musalman Banjuras are proiiahly almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banjara parties are called %6ik (Sanskrit 
ndyaka, “cliief”) and Baujaras in general are not uncommonly known 
by that name. The Bailways are fast destioymg the earning 
tiade of these people except in the mountain tracts. The word banjara, 
is apparently sometimes used for ail oculi't, and any Hindu pr'dlar is 
so styled. Synonyms are bi^uti or maniar in the central, and lanati 
in the eastern districts, and,aiuong.'t Muhammadans, khoja aud pardcha. 
In Amritsar their gots are said to include Mnnliiis, Khokliar and 
Bhatti septs, and they have a tradition that Akbar dismissed Chaudhri 
Shah Quli from his service whereupon he turned trader er hanjura. 

Bannuchi.— The hybrid branch of the Patlidns which holds the central 
portion of tho Bannu talisil, between the Kurram and Tochi rivers. 
This tract they occupied towards the close of the 1 4-th century, after 
being driven out of Shawill by the AVazirs and in turn driving tho 
Mangal and Hanni tribes back into Kohtit and Kurram. The Banndchis 
liave attracted to themselves Sayyids and oiiier doctors of Islam in 
great numbers, and Lave not hesitated to intermarry with these, with 
the scattered representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract 
who remained with them as hamsCnja, and with the families of the 
various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst them; 
insomuch that “ Bannuchi iu its broadest sense now means all Muham- 
madans, and by a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits 
of the irrigated tract originally occupied by the tribe.” The descend- 
ants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of their separate 
origin and distinguish themselves as Bannuchi proper. They are of 
inferior physique, envious, secretive, cowartily, lying, great bigots, 
iiioSen.sive, and capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of 
tliern : ‘ The Baiinuciiis are bad specimeus of Afghans ; can worse be 
said of any race ? They have all the vices of Pathans rankly luxuriant, 
their virtues stunted.’ Their Isakhi clan, liowever, is famed for the 
beauty of its women. ‘ Who marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an 
ass for a bride.’ 

Shitak, a Kakai Karlanri, by Lis wife Bannii had two sous. Kiwi and 
Surani. The former had also two sons, Miri aud Sami. To Miri’s 
sons fell the south, to Sami’s the centre, and to Surani’s the north and 
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Ballot — Barar. 


west of Dand, the modern Bannu, which was named after Shitak’s wife. 
When Bannu beoaine a part of the kingiioni of Khbul the Bannuchis 
split into two factions, ‘ black ’ and ‘ white,’ which left them a prey to 
the Wazirs. 

Banot, a sept of HinduEajputs, which holds a hdrah or group of 12 villages 
near Garhshankar in Hoshiarpur. The Bacot say they are of the same 
origin as the Nariis, and the name is said to mean ‘ shadow of the 
ban’ or forests of the Siwaiiks in which they once dwelt, 

Bansi, a class of musicians, players on the pipe [hitna] at temples and 
village shrines, but virtually employed in the same way as Halis or 
JSipis, in Chamba. 

BanwrAj a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in DIontgomery. 

Banya-i, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar.' 

BanyI, see Banya. 

Baoei, a tribe of Muhammadans, of Jat status, found in Montgomery. 

Bapae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Muith,n. 

Baphla, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bappi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan: see Bo.san. 

Bab, a Muharainadati Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bar Mohmani), see Mohmand. 


Babai, a Jat clan (agiicultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baeaiva, (Sanskrit, varajlvi), an astrologer according to the Dharina Purdn, 
begotten by a Brahman on ,a Sudra. But under the same name the 
Tantni describes a caste sprung from a. popd (cowhe'd) and a 
Tantravaya (weaver) and employed in cultivating betel (Oolebrooke 
Bssays, 272-3). 

Babakzai, a famous clan of the Abdali or Durrdiu Afghans which sup- 
planted the Sadozai family of that branch early in the 19tli century. 
Its most famous members were Fath Khdn and Dost Muhammad his 
brother. The latter took the title of amir after Shdh Shuja’s failure 
to I’ecover Qandahar in 1834 and fnunded the present ruling house of 
Afghanistan: (for its history see M. Longworth Dames in 'phe Encn- 
clopcedia of Islam, 1908), " 

Barae, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, and in Monto-omery 
in which District it is both Hindu and Muhammadan : (2) a^Hindu 

and Muhammadan Karaboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Barae, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Barap, f^. Barj-i, alow caste given to begging and roguery. In Jullundur 
the Ba.ars make winnowing fans (chhaj), baskets, and sieves {chhanra] 
hunt with dogs. Their observances resemble those of 
the Ohuhras. At a wedding one of the caste is selected to officiate, and 
he Kinales the fire and makes the couple go round it The bride’s 
parents keep the wedding party one or three days, feeding its members 
on nee, sugar and bread. On its departure the girl’s father gives her 
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a (marriage portion) dnwer. The women sing songs, and the 
men chant a ballad called guga. The Bardrs believe in L&\ Beg and 
every Kabi they offer him a rot oi 2^ s(^rs with a fowl, bnil. d and 
smothered in ghi. This is either given to faqirs or eaten by them- 
selves. ISome of the caste are vagrants and form a liuk between the 
Sdnsis and Chnhrds. 

Babaii, (I) The name of a caste of Jdts around Bhatindi; Barnr bars, a 
pM-son belonging to, or descended trom, the BarAr caste. See ander 
Sidhu Barar j (2) a clan (agiicultural) found in Vlultan. 

Ba^a^a, also called Barar and Rardri, a b tshet-maker and bamboo-worker 
in the higher hills who has als > spread into the sub-montane tracts. 
He is not a scavenger by profession though he is said to worship 
L^.1 Beg, the Chuhras’ deity. See Koli an t Nirgdlii. 

Baeghaj, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amatsar. 

Ba^-bial, a sept de-cended from Andeo Chand, son of Udai Chand, 
fourteenth R^ja of Kahlur. Another account makes them descendants 
of RAjS Ajft Chand’s younger son. 

Bai^hai. — A wood-cutter or carpenter in the hills (root hadhna, to cut, cf. 
B^.dhi). In KuUu the Barhdis and Bddhis are the sauie, but not in 
Kfingra Proper. In Kullu they do not ‘iciuple to eat the flesh of dead 
animals. The Barhdfs are not a separate caste, but Kolis or Digis 
that use the axe, and one of the Koli groups is returned as Barhdf, 
There is also a Barhdf tribe or clan among the Rithis of Kdngra. 

Ba^hi. — T he synonym for Tarkhan in the Jumna Districts. The Bdrhi 
considers himself superior to his western brother the Kh^ti, and will 
not marry with him : hia married women wear the nose-ring. Cf, 
B^Ldhi and Barhdi. 

BaeI, a caste in Bdwal who make patah and dmias* of leaves, while some 
are cooks to Hindu Hdjputs. They are immigrants from Rijputana, and 
claim Rdjput origin to which their got names point. Tiiese are Chauhdn 
(who are As^iwariast by persuasion), and others. 

In marriage they avoid four gots, and also fellow-wurshippers of the 
devi. 'I'lius an A-^waria mav not marry an A8d.waiia Ch;tuhd,ii. At 
a wedding the pheras are not performed until ihe bride lias put on 
ivory bangles— like a Rdjput I'lide. Tney affect Bhairon, eat fle.ih 
and drink liquor, but Hindu Rdjputs will eat food cooked by them and 
though now regarded as Budras they are admitied to temples. 

BabiX, Vaeya, a Rajput tribe, said in JulLmdur to be Solar Rajputs 
de^icended from R^jtL Karan of the Mahabharat. Their ancestor 
Mai (!) came from Jal KAhra in Patiala about 500 years 
ago. Those of Sidlkot, where they are found in small numbers 
and rank as J4ta, not RAjputs, say they are of Lu iar Rajput 
descent. The tribe is practicallj confined to Patiala and N^bha, and 
the name of the ancestor Mai, if common to the tribe, looks as if they 
were hot Kajpnts at all. Another form of the name appears to be 
‘ War^h.’ fl he Wardh are descendants of WarAh, who-e grandson 


* Fatal a plate made of leaves (also a scean, made of reeds), duna, a cup made cf leaves. 
Both are generally made from the leaves of the dndk tree 

+ Devotees of Asawaria Devi, whose temple is at Sambbar in Jaipur. 
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The Barhai or drummer of Lyall’s K^ngfa Self. Rep., p. 34, should 
probably be Bharai, while the Barhai of p. 83 is the sawyer as there 
given. 
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Baridn—Barwald. 


Edi5 Banni Pdl, is said to have founded Bhatiijda, after conquering 
Bhatner and marrying the daughter of its Raj^. Banni .PAl’s sou 
Udasi was defeated by a king of Delhi but received Bjagir. Bis son 
Sundar had seven sonsi of whom the eldest founded Badhar in N^&bha. 
{C/. Bari^nl. 

Baeian, a tribe of JatSj claiming to be Lunar Rdjputs of the Jaler, Sahi and 
Lakhf families — through its eponym whose descendant Tok settled in 
Si^lkot. (c/. Bari^). 

Barik (? Barakki) , a clan of Path^ns, claiming Arab descent. With the 
Ans^ri Shaikhs they came from the Logar valley between K&bul 
and Gliazni and settled at Jullundur. It includes the Guz ,* AliSk and 
Babdkhel families and one branch of it is called Suddkhel. Elphin- 
stonet describes the Barakkis as a class of Tdjiks, mixed with the 
Ghiljis (Gbil/.ais or possibly Khilchis). The Barakkis are also 
described as a Tajik people, speaking a language of their own, and 
Baverty notes that some Barakki Tdjiks also dwell among the 
Urmurs at Kaniguram in the Wazfr country. For the connection 
of the Bdrik Pathans with Shaikh Darwesh see the article on the 
Roshatdas. 

Baeikka. (s. m.). A low caste of Muhammadans. 

Baekandaj. (s. m.). Corrupted from the Arabic word Barqandiz. A police- 
man ; a constable ; a village watchman. 

Barkezai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bablas, Barldsyi, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Babukzai (? Barak zai), a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baewala, Batwal. These two names, though probably of different origin, 
are used almost as synonyms, the former being more common in the 
lower bills and the latter in the monntain ranges of Kfingra. But in 
Chamba the Barwdld, is clearly distinct from the Batwdl, being a maker 
of mats and winnowing fans, and the name is probably derived from 
lard or baria, the kind of grass used for them. Batwal or batwdr on the 
other hand means a tax collector, and batwal is an ordinary peon of any 
caste, even a Brahman, though of course he may be by caste a BatwAl.J 
At the capital, Chamba, Barwdlds used to be employed as watchmen 
and thus went up in the social scale as Batw^ls. In Kdngra however 
the Batwal form a true caste, while Barwal^ is little more than 
the name of an occupation. Both words correspond very closely 
with the Lahbar or BaUhar of the plains, and denote the village 
watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this office is almost 


* For the Ghnzz Turks in Kurram see Kaverty’s translation of the Tabaqdt-i-Msiri. 

+ CcLuhul, p. 315. 

Aho see the Sai^tg of Jalandhar in Temple’s Legends of the Punjab. 

± Dr. J. Hutchison notes regarding the Batwils of Chamba that they claim descent from 
Siddh Kaneri, a deified ascetic of whom they know nothing. Formerly employed as watch, 
men, a few are still enlisted m the St^e Police. BarwaMs and Batwils are all Hindu* and 
have their own gotras but Brahmans do not officiate at their weddings, which are solemnised 
bv two literate me^f the c^te. Their observances foUow the usage of the locality in which 
they are settled. Thus in Chamba the or full wedding rite is observed as among 
high castes, though expense is curtailed the ceremonies abridged. A Brahman fixea ^ 
day of the wedding. The dead are burnt. ^ mbs me 
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/ 

In Mandi the hatwal is one who puts weights in the scale when salt 
is being weighed : Gazetteer, p. 51. 



Batwal customs, 
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confined to the BatwfiMs, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic term 
of Barwdld. These men are also the coolies of the hills, and in fact 
occupy much the same position there as is held by the Chamdis in the 
plains, save that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kdngra they 
are also known as Kirdwak or Kirauk, a word which properly means a 
man whose duty it is to assemble coolies and others for begdr or forced 
labour, and they are also called Satwdg or “ bearers of burdens.” Like 
most hill menials they often cultivate land, and are employed as 
ploughmen and field labourers by the Rdjputs and allied races of tho 
hills who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. They are 
true village menials, and attend upon village guests, fill pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom’s palanquin at weddings and the hko, 
and receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they appear to be 
common servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing 
as a caste, apparently hardly, if at aU, above the Dumna or sweeper of 
the hills ; but the Batwal has perhaps a slightly higher standing than 
the Barwtlla. Indeed the name of Barwala is said to be a corruption of 
hohartodZd or “ outsider,” because, like all outcasts, they live in the 
outskirts of the village. 

At BatwAl weddings in Sidlkof. tho learned among the ileghs officiate. 
The Batw^ls have Brahman priests, but they do not conduct their 
marriage rites ; they also avoid contact with them. 1’he Ba^wdls 
» marry their girls at an early age, but allow widow-remarriage, and that 
too without regard to the husband’s brother’s claims. Two gots only are 
avoided. Batw^ils* are menials. 

Birth observances. — Four or twelve months after che birth of a boy 
ritah are observed as follows : — Loaves of bread fiied in oil are arranged 
in piles, seven in each heap, and the head of each family takes a pile and 
distributes it among its members. Only those who belong to the got iu 
which the birth has taken place can take part in this feast. Among tho 
Jhanjotra the head of a boy or girl is not shaved till the child begins 
to talk. Sometimes a hodi is retained, as among Hindus. 

Their wedding ceremonies are thus described ; — ■ 

Four posts are fixed in the ground and four more placed over these. 
On these four latter two turbans, supplied by the fathers or guardians of 
tho bride or bridegroom, are spread. Then the bride’s father places 
her hands in those of the bridegroom, saying : ‘ In God’s name 1 give 
you this girl (my daughter or relation).’ Then the pair, the bride’s 
hands clasped in the bridegroom’s, walk round an earthen pitcher 
placed inside the four upright posts. This duly done, the marriage is 
completed.t On his way home the bridegroom has to wind some raw 
cotton seven times round a shrub. 

The Batwdls either burn or bury their dead. In either case on tho 
way to the ground they halt and place two balls of leavened barley 
bread at the shoulders, and two at the feet, of the corpse. Thirteen 

* The Batwils’ folk-etymology derives their name from heiwdl, ‘ son of a daughter A 
R&ji’s daughter became enceinte by an illicit amour and was expelled her father’s kingdom. 
A Chuhri took her to wife, but her child founded the Batwal caste. 

t At weddings food is thrown to the crows — which birds the Batwils are said to chiefly 
worship— and until they tain the food the Batwile themselves will not eat. 
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Bcirydr — Bashera. 


days after the death they tsike to a Bratiman a rupee and 4 fers of 
wheat flour, and these he carries to a tank, where he recifes prHjers. 
As amongs-t Hnidns is performed after a death. Two yards 

of cotton cloth, knotted at, the four corners, are hung over the left 
shoulder, in token of mourning, by the kin. 

The remains of a body are taken either to the Ganges or to Parmandal. 

The Batwdls are not allowed to sell ghi, and after a cow has calved 
tiey do not eat gh'i until some has been oBered to a Brahman. 


In Sidlkot the Barwdla gota are 


DhaggS 

Jhanjotra 

Kaith 


Lakhotra 
Li hi.ria 

SloiuD or ilolin 


Nsndan 

Sasgotra 

Eargotra 

Sindha 


Each of the Batwal yols in Siilkof has its own temple, e. g., the 
Jhanjotra at Ghulhe in Zafirwd,! tahsf] : the Kaith at Amranwali in 
Sidlkot; and the Moldn atGihanwali in Zafarwal. The temple is simply a 
mound of earth before which they prostrate themselves, each head of a 
family sacrificing at it a goat in honour of his eldest son. 

In Kapurthaia the Barwala gots are; — 


Badial I Dhadi 

Chakmak Jbajriha 

Chandgirain | Nahia 

Chauhan I Pambalia 


Phankriin 

Eatrf 

8oner 


With the Chandgirain got the other Batw^lshave no connection, and 
do not even smoke with them. Like the BatwnN the BarwdMs in Siilkot 
employ iJeghs, who lank higher th.an the ordinary Meghs, as priests in 
religious and ceiemonial observances. 


The Barn aids make baskets in SiAlkot. In Kapdrthald, they are 
villagH watchmen and messengers, 

Baeyae, aJatclan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Baeyb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Basan, an Ardiit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : Basan in Mont- 
gomery. 

Babati, Basdtia, a pedlar a petty merchant. 

Basha, a synonym for Bhdnd, q. v. The term is applied to a jester or tnmhler 
kept by wealihy men, also to an ac or (and so equivalent to Bahrnpia, 
especially in tlie Central Hanjab). In Sialkot the Biiehd is said to be 
a class of Pernas. The Bashds are usually Muhammadans, atid though 
probably inostly Mfraeis by oiigin will not intermarry with them. 
The term is also apflied generally to any immoral person. Bashds 
are also cuppers and toj-sellers. 

Ba-bbara, * regular : a term applied to the four great regular orders among 
the hiunni Muhammadans, riz., the Cbishti, Qddiri, Saharwardi and 
Eakshbandi, who all uphold Snfi-ism. Opposed to Be-shara 

Basheea, a Kharral clan (agricnltural) found in Montgomery. 


* W orship. 
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Sashgdli-Saihmdnu. 

BashoIli, a tribe of the Sidh-posh Xdfirs : see under Kdfir. 

Basekar, a group of non-Pathd,n tribes which used to occupy the Panjkora 
Kohist^n or Kohistan-i-Malizai in Dir, the upper part of this Kohist^in 
being known asBashkar and the lower as Sheringal, but the Bashkar 
are now chiefly confined to the tract of that name. The Bashkari 
language is said to be the same as the Garhwi. 

According to Biddulph the Bashkarik, as he terms them, have three 
clans ; Mulanor, Kutchkor and Joghior. The Bashkarik name the 
months thus : — ** 

Hassan Husain Tlni lahpo (third sister ) : Roz 

Safar Chot Ishpo (fourth sister) ; Lokyul (small festival) 

Param Ishpo (first sister) Suepi (great month) i Miana (intervening) 

Dowim Ishpo (sacond sister) 1 Shoiadr I Ginytl (great festival) 

See under Torwdl. 

Bast. A tribe of Ja^s, whose forebear Tulla has a t/iaC at Gopalpur in 
Ludhiana. At the birth of a son, and also at the Diwdli, earth is dug 
there in his name. 

Basra, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur : Basrae, a Jat clan (agri- 
cultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ba|, a Jdt dan (agricultural) found in Multan. Also a sept of Kashmiri 
Pandit, converted to Isldm and found in the north-west submontane 
Districts of the Punjab. 

Batahea, (c/ Patahar), a stone-mason, a carver or dresser of stone, in the 
Kangfa hills. In Kullii he is said to bo a Koli who has taken to 
slate quarrying. In Chamba, however, they appear to form a true caste, 
working generally as stone-masons, but sometimes as carpenters or even 
cultivators. In Gurddspur and Kaugra the word is synonymous with 
eaj. 

Batakzai, a Pathau clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Batae, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bat, Bath, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Growther gives the 
following list of the B^t septs : Bat, Dhol, .Jhandol, Pophart, Khaire, 
Jhandher, Desi, Tatla, Anjla, Ghuman, Ghuman, Khak, Dhawal, Janua,* 
Kandher, .Madri, Sadri, Hoti, Seti, and Kirbat, which may all inter- 
marry, so that a Bat sometimes may marry a B^t. All these septs are 
said to be descendants of San-or Sainp^l, who came from the Md,lwa 800 
years ago. They first settled at Odhyara in Lahore. Khairfaj’s 
descendants have two jatheras, Rajpdl and his grandson Sh^hzdda, 
who fell in a figlit with the Kang Jats at Khadfir S^hib in Amritsar. 
The Bd,th are also found as a Hindu and Muhammadan Jdt clan in 
Montgomery. 

BItheke, a sept of the Wattd Rdjputs, found in Montgomei’y and Bahawalpnr. 

Bathmand, a Brahman oZ, of Bathmdna village in Dhami and one of the 
chief tribes in that State. With the Jamogi Kanets it gives the 
rdj-tilak to the Band, and like them belongs to the Garg gotra. The 
toazir of the State usually belongs to one of these two septs. 

• There is said to be a setflement of Januas (?JaDjfias) ‘ beyond Peshd war ’ who have 

become Muhammadans. 
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BlTf, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Battab, a J^t sept. 

Batti, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baueia, Bawaeia. The following is Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s account of the 
Bauria groups : — “ They are said to be divided into three sections : the 
Bid^wati of Bikaner who trace their origin to BiddiWat in Jaipnr, do 
not eat carrion, disdain petty theft but delight in crimes of violence, 
will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a snperiority over the rest ; 
the Jangali or Kalkamlia, also called Kdldhaballia — fr. dhabla, a skirt, 
the blanket, harnal, forming a petticoat, — generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Ferozepore, and Sirsa, and whose women 
wear black blankets ; and the Kdparia who are most numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The 
three sections neither eat together nor intermarry. The Kdlkamlia 
is the only sectiod which are still hunters by profession, the other 
sections looking down upon that calling. The K^paria are for the 
most part vagrant ; while the Biddwati live generally in fixed abodes.” 

This account is amplified in an interesting account of the tribe by 
Mr. H. L. Williams of the Punjab Police. He gives the following 
table of their tribal system which is clearly based on the usual 
principle of territorial and other groups which cross-divide the natural 
sections* : — 


* As regards the Baurias in Lyallpur Mr. J. M. Dunnett writes 

“ There is a further and occupational division among the Baurias. Non-cultivators are 
Kapria, Gumria, and Gadera, while Kaldhablia, Deswalla, Dewawate and Labsna are culti- 
vators. The division, I think, really means that some live by hunting pure and simple, the 
others combining agriculture with it. At any rate the difference in Utat is so great that 
intermarriage between two divisions is unknown. Why Gadera, which must mean a shep- 
herd, is classed as non-agriculturist, while Labinas, who hunt pigs are classed as cultivatora 
I do not know.” 
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♦ This term is also applied to a sept of the Sapela (snake-charmer) Jogfs. 


Group. Section. Locality. Occupation. 
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Bduria beliefs. 

Besides the derivation from biwar, a snare, which is the one usaally 
given, Mr. Williams records other traditions as to the origin of the 
name ‘ Banria.' According to one the emperor Akbar demanded a 
dola from Silndal, of Chitor, and on the latter’s refnsiug, a battle 
was fought, in which some of the wariiois wer-* engtged near a bdoli, 
or well. Those on the fi,!ijpnt side were called Baohas or Biw-ilias. 
A third explanation is that, after the captuie of Chitor, a young man of 
one of the tribes which had taken to the jungles saw and loved a 
Rajput maid of good lineage. They were married, but the young man 
returned to jungle life and was called Baola (Imbecile) by the brkld’s 
relations for doing so, or on account of h s uncouth manner, Mr. 
Williams’ account continues : — 

“ Tradition says that the Bawarias are dtscendauts of Chanda and 
Jora, and when Fatta and Jaimal, Rajputs ol the Snnijbans or Solar 
race, were joint R^ijils of Chitor, Shalidb-ud din of Ghor assailed tiia 
fortress. It was defended by the Rajputs and their feudal military 
classes, of whom the Bhils were the profes.'i mal bowmen ; the Aheris, 
the skilled swordsmen ; and the Bawarias, I'wei handuhchis’’ nr musket- 
eers. In this connection the Bawarias, although claiming Rajput 
origin, do not profess to have been the ecjiials of the Hajpiit ruling 
class, but rather their vassals or feudatories. Some few Bawarias 
still wear the Rdjput badge of metal hara. or ring, on the right ankle, 

“Of tlie now outcaste tribes, whom the Bawarias recognize as having 
shared with them the defence of Chitor, the Gddi LohArs, or wandering 
cutlers, are not only distinguished by the RAjput clan designations and 
silver and metal haras, but openly proclaim that they are doomed to a 
wandering existence till the Rajput power is again established in Chitor. 

“ The BidAwati BAwarias and others, whose place of origin is said to be 
Chhauni BahAduran in BikAner, claim to be descendants of RAjA Hasalti. 

“Religion . — The religion of the Bawarias is ancestor worship com- 
bined with allegiance to certain deities who are common to tliem and 
other outcaste or foul-feeding tribes." Mr. Williams then remarks that 
several BAwaria chins affect Gfiga, many of their members tvearins: 
silver amulets with his image in relief. It would appear that the ciiit 
of Giiga is specially affected by the clans of GhauliAn descent, a-, fii'iga 
was a Rajput of that tribe and is peculiarly the patron of all chins v, liich 
claim ChauhAn origin. The Bhatis ar.d other groups also affect Guga, and 
snch groups as worship him do not affect Devi. Mr. Williams adds ; — 

“ RAm Deo, supposed to have been an incarnation of Krishna, was 
the son of Ajnial, a BAjput of Ranchhal. He is specially reverenced 
* by the Pan wAr sept and sever-d of the wandering tribes. Siudlarly 
KAli, LaltA MasAni and other deities have devotees atnoiiL^ rho 
BAwarias. Bat the criminal membei s of the tribe make a spc id emit 
of Narsingh and pay their devotions to him in the following manner; — 
When planning a criminal eispedition, a chirogh filled with ijhi is 
ignited and a live coal placeil beside it, ghi and halica are added till 
both are in flame ; on the smoke and fumes, called hom, arising, the 
persons present fold their hands and make supplication, saying : ' He, 


* Similarly the Machhis or Jhivvars claim to have been artillerists m the Xative Indian 
Armies, and they also manufactured gunpowder, shot being made by the Lohars. 
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The Bdiirias in Gurgaon. 


Nar Singh, through thy blessing we shall succeed. Remember to protect 
us.’ The remains of the halwd are given to black dogs and crows. 

Worship of the Sun also obtains in some septs. The cenotaph of 
an ancestor named Jujhar at Jhanda, in Patid,la, is visited for religious 
purposes.” 


In Gurgaon and the tracts round that District the Baurias are divided 
into numerous groups. Of these the most important, locally, is the 
JaruMwdM or Laturi4,* * * § so called because its members wear long hair, 
like Sikhs. t This group is endogamous and includes 14 pofs:— 


1 Badguj.\r. 

10 GangwalJX 

2 Chauha-N’.J 

11 Jaghotia.§§ 

3 Panwar. 

12 Katoria.|||| 

4 R.athaor. 

13 Kotia. 

5 Agotia.^ 

14 Mewatia. 

6 Baghotia.ii 

15 Bhaiti ) 

7 Berara.^ 

16 Parwar > 

8 Chaond.** * * §§ 

17 Sangra ) 

9 Dahria tt 

18 Jagonsa ^ 

19 Konja ) 


• in Lahore. 


These 14 gots are strictly exogamous. Widow re-marriage [harao) is 
permissible ; but not marriage outside the Jai uMwdla group. Even 
marriage with a R4jput woman, of a hhanp from which the Baurias 
are sprung, is looked down upon, and the offspring are called suret- 
wdl, as among the ll^jputs, or taknot. Such children find it difficult 
to obtain mates and, if boys, can only do so by paying heavily for 
their brides. Such men too are only allowed to smoke with pure Baurias 
after the nari has been removed from the huqqa. 

The addition to (or possibly overlapping) this grouping are a number 
of occupational groups, as follows : — 

1. Sehddarid,^^ skilled in entering (sic) the burrows of the seh 
(porcupine) and found in Bhawdnf, Hissar District. 


* But see !| 1 ] below. 

t The Baurias do not appear to become true Sikhs but, probably because many of them 
wear lonar hair, they are often said to be so. Regarding the Biuriaa of Lyallpur Mr. J 
M. Buonett writes 

“ They are, I find, all Hlodus, oufe-eastes of coarse, but still wearing the choti and 
burning their dead. In one Police station in anticipation of registration (as members of 
a Criminal Tribe) they had become Sikhs, but in no case had the pahul been taken before 
orders for registration had been issued. One man thus naively explained that he had all 
the kahJcas except the kctchh, and I had really come before he could get that made. In 
their zeal they had even gone the length of wearing a sixth hakka, called kanpan, a small 
spade, with which they said the paldsha used in the pahul is stiried,” 

J Sub-divided into 8 septs in Lahore, in which District they rank highest. 

§ Of Panwar origin. 

II ? Bighotia, from Bighoto, but they are said to be named from Baghot a village in Nibht 
and to be descended from Jatu Rajputs. 

^ Berara, so called from berar, a mixture of several kinds of grain ; the got.is descended 
from a Panwar who married a woman of his own got by karewa. 

** From Chaond, a village. 

ft From <tab, a grass found in the Jumna riverain lands whence they came ; the got 
claims Panwar or even Chauban origin, 

iX From beyond the Ganges ; cf Gangwalia a group mentioned below. 

§§ Of Badgujar origin. 

, BHE* nil The Katorias claim Rathaur extraction. But it is also said that the Baurias who live 
in Punjab are called Janilawali or Katoria and wear long hair, like Sikhs The Baurias 
of the U ted Proxdnoes are styled Bidkias. « uox, urm. 

Or Sehodharia, 
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2. TelbechA^ dealers in the oil of the pelican and other birds, 
and found east of the Ganges. These have an off-shoot in the 

3. Bailia, a group which modestly claims Jhiwar-Kah^ir origin, and 
• is distinguished by churis {or an iron bangle) worn on the wrist. 

4. Ugarwa, an off-shoot of theB^gris who live by burglary. 

5. Bhaurjalia (sic) who use the baur [bdicar) or snare. 

6. Badhak or Badhakia, hunters, found in Bharatpur State, 
Mathra, etc. 

7. Chirim4rSj bird-snarers, found in the same tracts. 

Other groups are territorial, such as the — 

1. Dilwdlis, found in Delhi and its neighbourhood. An off-shoot 
of this group is the NtLriwal which sells ropes. 

2. N4gauvia, from Ndgaur in Jodhpur State. 

3. Bd,gri, from the Bagar of Bikdner. 

4. Marus, from Marwtir. 

Other groups of less obvious origin are also found. Such are the — 

1. Kildhablia or Kaldhablia, who wear the black woollen cloak 
{kamli) and are found in the PatiSla State and to the west of 
Bhiwdnf. 

2. Gangwdlia,* found in Jaipur State. 

3. Hdburd, vagrants from the east of the Jumna. 

4. Gandhila, found on any riverain in the Punjab (? proper) and 
also east of the Jumna. 

5. Ahiria, fo«nd in and about Hodal and Palwal. According to a 
Brahman parohit of the Ahirias at Hodal the Baurias and Ahirias 
are desceuded from Goha, a Bhil, one of whose descendants married 
a Thakur.t Her children by him became Ahirias (Beria or Heri, 
lit. a hunter), while the Bdurias are of pure Bhil blood. Closely 
allied to the Ahiria are the Badhaks. The Ahiria and Bauria do 
not intermarry. 

The panch, who are chosen from the four khanps and the Mewdtia 
group, are regarded as leader’s of the tribe. They form a panchdyat 
(or ? a panchdyat for each khdnp) for the whole group. Offences 
are tried before t'le panchdyat which administers to the offender 
an oath on the Ganges or the Jumua : or he is made to advance 
five paces towards the sun and invoke its curse if he is guilty : but 
the most binding oath is that taken while plucking the leaf of 
a pipal tree. Fines go towards the expenses of the panchdyat, and 
any surplus to the panch. Panchdyals also solemnize the marriages of 
widows and the fee then realised is paid to the widow’s father-iu-law. 

The Bduria seh7'hs. 

Tradition avers that when a rani of Nimrdna married she was 
accompanied by five families of Kathanr Baurias from whom are 
descended the present Kathaur (? Baurias or) Eajputs. Hence the 


* Not, apparently, the same as the Gangal got mentioned above, 
f Apparently named Karaul, and founder of the State of Karauli. 
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The Bduria cults. 


Kitliuars* rugarcl Miwrana as their 8ehrh and worshin Devi at her 
temple tliere. The Panwftrs have their sehrh at KalMna near 
Narnaul : the Badgujars theiis at Kanaand : and the Chauhans at 
Kanmoth near Mandi.aii (‘0 in Alwar. 

The Dabrias speciallv affect Masani Devi t but the Bdurias as a 
whole have no distinctive cults and few special observances. Some 
of them wear the hair long in honour of Masani Devi, to whom a 
childless man vows that if a child be vouchsafed to him its hair 
shall remain uncut. Some Baurias also wear the patri, an ornament 
shaped like a Jugni aiid made of gold ; in case of sickness prayer is 
offered through, (.w’c) the patri to the pitars, ‘ancestors,’ and on 
rtcovery the sufferer has a made and wears it round his neck. 

At meal times it is touched and a loaf given in alms in the pitars’ 
names. ; Another chai'in is the ilecl hd eland, a few grains of corn, 
which are carried on the person and which, like the patri, avert all 
evil. 

The Devi at Xagaikot, Zuhir Dir (Giiga) and Thakurji (? Krishna) 
are other favourite deities of the Baurias, but the Sun-god is also 
propitiated in timt s of calamity or sickness. Fasts (barf) are kept 
on Sunday in lioimur of the Sun, and water thrown towards it. The 
janeo is never worn. For some reason not explained an oath on a 
donkey is peculiarly binding. Mr. Williams notes that Baurias are said 
not to ride the donkey and to I’egard it with peculiar aversion. Oaths 
arc also taken on the cow and the pipal tree. 

The Bliurias are strict Hindus, refusing to eat anything, even 
tjhl, which has been touched by a Muhamnnidan, though they will drink 
water from a hhishti’s skin, but not that kept in his house. Bdurias 
wdl only eat meat procured by themselves or killed by jhaika. Pork 
they escliew’, hut not the ilesh of the wild pig.§ The nilgai is regarded 
as a cow and never eaten, nor is the flesh of a lie-buffalo save by 
the Baurias of Shaikhawatf in Jaipur. As they are no longer per* 
mitted to possess swoids they slaughter goats with the chhuri. 

Ill Lahore, where the Biiunas are said to be non-criminal, they have 
a dialect of their own called Ladf. Elsewhere their patois is called 
Lodi and is said to be understood by Bluls, ISansis, Kanjars and such 
like tribes. The Bawaidah dialect is called Ghirhar, and sometimes 
Pashtu. 


‘ And the Kutorias, as being of Kathaur descent, 
t Mr. Williams says :—‘ooats are offered to Devi and, at the time of oblation, water is 
■-priiikled on the animal s head ; if it shakes its ears the omen is propitious and Devi has 
accepted the sacntice.’ And Dunnett writes “ In Lyallptir the worship of a devi is 
admitted by all but the Songira Dhamiivat who revere Bhairkiya and Narswer (Kar Sinah") 
The d.-v: worshipped in jimgles at the sacred tree. At its roots a square is maAed 
out with stonc-^, and in the centre ,i hole is dug. A he-goat is then slain, and the blood 
)M,ured into the hole, the holy tiee and the foreheads of the worshippers being also snrm 
kled. Over the hole a hearth is then comstnicted. on which the skull the left fore lea 
liver, kidneys and fat are burned. The remainder is then cooked on the same hearth. ai§ 
eaten by the worshippers The ceremonial is of course based on the idea that the Ssd is 
of the biotherhood of the tribe. = 

r When anyone is in trouble, be cause is ascribed to his having angered a departed 
spirit, called putc,-. to appease wmch some crumbs are fried in oil and put in a bkzier, 
before which all tho.-e present fold their hands and beat their brows ’ (Williams) 

the Baurias will, it is said, eat the flesh of animals which have died a 

aatnrai deatn, 
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Birth observances . — The child’s name is chosen by a Brahman. On 
the fifth day after birth the mother takes a Zotefull of water on her head 
to the nearest well, a Brahmaniand Nain, with other women, accompany- 
ing her and sinking songs. She rakes with her bhanjor (moistened grain) 
of gram or bojra and after worshipping the w'ell throw's some of the 
bhanjor, with a little water out of her loia and a makha brought by 
the Brahmani or Nain into the well. The rest of the bhanjor is 
distributed among children. The mother is deemed purified on the 
tenth day. Ratliaur children are taken to the sehrh at Nimrana to 
have their heads shaved, but the Panwfirs, Chauhdns and Badgujars 
all take theirs to Masani Devi at Gurgaon. 

Wedding rffes.— -Betrothal is not specially initiated by either side, 
but as soon as the negotiations have reached a certain stage the 
girl’s father, his Brahman or nai goes with the tika and even the 
poorest man confirms the agreement by presenting a rupee to the boy. 
Well-to-do people give him a camel or gold earrings. 

Bauria men are, in their youth, sometimes bi-anded. Most of their 
women are tattooed in one or moi-e places on the face, viz., near the 
outer corners of the eyes, at the inner corner of the left eye, on the left 
cheek and on the chin : hence Bauria women are easily recognizable. 

Bdurias do not marry within their own got, and it is said that the 
bridegroom must not be younger than the bride, and that a Idind or 
one-eye’d man must espouse a blind or one-eye’d woman ! In some 
tribes, adds Mr. Williams, fair women are only married to fair men, 
and the blackskinned, which form the majority, mate with one another. 

The girl’s father intimates the date fixed for her wedding by 
sending a s'dhct written in San.'.krit, and on the day fixed the 

wedding party goes to the girl’s house. The bridegroom wear,s the 
sehra and his forehead is smeared with haldi. The ceremonies are 
all in essence the same as those observed by tlie Rajputs, except that 
no khera is named, for the simple reason that the Baurias have no 
fixed abodes. Weddings are, however, not solemnised by sending the 
patka or katdr in lieu of the bridegroom. Bauria brides wear a necklace 
made of horse hair on which are threaded gold and silver beads. This 
is called sohdg xiitra and it is worn till the husband’s death, when it 
is burnt with his corpse. 

On a man’s death his elder and then his younger brother have the 
first claim to his widow’s hand. Failing such near kinsmen a stranger 
may espouse her on payment of pichha, a sum assessed by the 
punches and paid by the new husband to the nearest agnate of the 
deceased’s father. 

Co-habitation with a woman of another caste is punished by not 
allowing the offender to smoke with the brotherhood, and the woman is 
regarded as a suret and her children as suretudl even though she 
be a pure R4jput by caste. Infidelity on a wife’s part is purged away 
by pressing a red hot iron into her tongue,* 

* Mr, Williams’ account of the Bawaria marriage customs is however different and runs 
as follows ; — 

“ Each tribal 'ub-division is endogamous, ant! each got exogamous to the father's goi^ 
Marriage is permitted in the mother’s got excluding near relations. Marriage within th’ 
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Bduria sport. 

The observances at death differ in no way from those current 
among orthodox Hindus. The bones of the dead are taken to Garh 
Muketsar and there t'erown into the Ganges. Mr. Williams however 
writes — “The dead over seven years of age are burnt among most of 
the tribes, though some, as the Bid^wati, practise burial. The corpse 
of a young person is draped with fine white cloth, of an old man with 
coarse cloth, and of a woman with turkey red. On the third day after 
a funeral, boiled rice is distributed among young girls. When a 
B^,waria wife is cremated her widower lights the pile. A father per- 
forms the same ofiice for a son, a son for a father, on failing such 
relationship, any near relative. On the third day following, the ashes 
are collected and rice is laid on seven pipal leaves and placed at the foot 
of the tree, certain persons being told to watch from a distance. If a 
crow eats the rice, it is a good omen ; but bad if a dog devours it. The 
period of mouni-nig lasts twelve days. The ceremony of shrddh is per- 
formed in Assu, when rice is given to crows, the idea being to supply 
the necessities of the deceased in another world.’^ 

Sporting Fropenaities. — A distinguishing feature of this people is 
their shikarring proclivities. In all parts of the Province they have 
dogs, large meshed nets for catching jackals and other vermin, and 
thong nooses for antelope. Where jungle is thick and game plentiful, 
sport sometimes takes the form of slaughter. Game is gradually 
driven into an enclosure formed by two lines of stakes, several feet 
apart, each tipped with a coloured rag and forming an angle at the 
apex of which are planted in several parallel rows the little bamboo 
stakes with slip knot thongs, looking in the distance like a patch of dry 
grass. The third side of the triangle is formed by the Bawarias with 
dog and tom toms. When the beat begins, the line of beaters advances 

proliibited degrees of consanguinity is punished with excommunication up to a period of 12 
years, as among the Kuchband and other cognate tribes^ The higher gats in the social scale 
are the Sol'khi, or Sulankhi, Panw4r, Choh4n, Bhati, and Sankhla, and hence intermarriage 
with them is sought after for the sake of their blue blood. 

Marriage and betrothal occur when both sexes have arrived at adrdt age. Sons may 
remain unmarried without incuiTing odium ; but, in the case of daughters, the panchdyat 
interferes and penalties are inflicted if too much time is allowed to pass. 

The ceremonies at betrothal — sdk or mangani — are simple. An emissary of the suitor 
meets, by appointment, the girl’s relatives and hands a sum ranging from Ks. 5 to 9 to the 
senior male relative present, who pays the amount to the girl’s father. The suitor is then 
invited, if acceptable, to the evening meal, when the contract is made. An interval then 
passes before the date of manage is fixed, pre\'ious to which the girl’s paternal uncle visits 
the suitor and gives him a rupee. Seven days before the wedding, the same relative 
presents himself and ties black cotton tags round the youth's ankles. 

Marriage is always by phera, as among tribes of the same category On the day ap- 
pointed, four wooden pegs, a span long, are driven into the gi'ound forming a square, a fire 
lit in the centre and cotton seed steeped in oil placed over it. A square copper coin (mansuri 
paisa) is put on the top of each peg. The couple circle seven times round the fire with a 
knot tied in their garments, and the ceremony ends. A Brahman is usually present and 
receives a donation of Rs. 2 to 5, Rs. 24, to 100 , according to the status of the parties is 
paid to the bride’s parents, who prepare an outfit of cooking utensils and clothing and 
return some of the rupees in a thdli, or brass vessel. The home-coming, or mMdwa 
ceremony comes last and consists in the bride’s being sent to her husband’s house with a 
gift of a chadar from her parents. 

Marriage by kareiva is permitted and is the only form permissible to widows. It is 
availed of when a woman is destitute, or has no pare-‘" “ • • - reauired 

to marry the widow, and, in default, she may claim 3 ^ panMyat 

When a widow marries, bracelets of lacquer are put o . ' : ‘ 5 iimosed ^ A 

woman convicted of adultery is disgraced and her ckadar torn, the male' accomnUce heins 
fined from Ks. 2 to 4 by the panchdyat.” accompuce oemg 
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with great noise and howling, causing the game to gallop away until the 
line of stakes is reached, when scared by the coloured rags the animals 
glance aside and speed towards the apex, where a clear space appears 
with no visible obstacle but some tufts of familiar grass. In attempting 
to clear these, some antelope are caught in the thongs and thrown 
violently to the ground, when their throats are cut. 

Bawa, fem. Biwi (1), a title given to the male descendants of the first three 
Gurus of the Sikhs ; (2) a/d^-fr or sddhu; the head of an order of 
monks. 

Bawah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bawee, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Bazaz, (1) a cloth-dealer; (2) a section of the Aroras. 

Bazid Khel, a section of the Jawaki Afridis found in Baizai, Kohdt. 

Baziqae, fr. Pers. h&zi, ‘ play.’ The Bd.zigar is usually a Muhammadan, 
the Nat a Hindu. Among the Bdzigar both sexes perform, but 
amonw Nats only the males. Some say the Bdzigar is a tumbler and 
the Nat a rope-dancer, others that the former is a juggler and also an 
acrobat, the latter an acrobat only. In the Eastern Punjab the 
BAzigar is termed Bddi. See Nat. 

In Ferozepur the Bd,zigar3 have a shrine at Sadhaiwala, built in 
honour of an old woman who died not many years ago. Liquor is 
poured into a cup-shaped hole in this tomb and drunk. Weddings 
in families which affect this shrine are generally solemnised there. 
They have a K^ja, and his wife is lidni. Both settle disputes without 
appeal and are almost worshipped, the latter being attended by a 
number of women who carry her long train. Bdzigar camps consist 
of reed huts pitched in regular lines. The ‘caste’ is said to be 
recruited from various castes, even Brahmans and Jats, but each 
sub-division is endogamous. The Bdzfgars are in fact only an occupation- 
al group. 

Bed,* a section of the Muhidls. 

BEi)A,t (1) a musician caste in Ladakh : see Ind. Art. 1901, p. 3.30 ; (2) the 
caste which supplies the potential victim who rides on the rope at 
the Bihunda sacrifices in the Upper Sutlej valley ; see North Indian 
Notes and Queries, IV, § 144. 

Bedi, fem. Bedan [i.q., vedi), a section of the Khatrf caste to which Guru 
Ndnak, the founder of Sikhism, belonged. It is divided into two sub- 
sections, which intermarry. 

Beoeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Begke^ a sept 
of the Joiyas in Bahdwalpur, 

BELDAE,/r. bel, mattock. One who works in mortar, etc., with a hoe or a 
spade, a labourer whose wmrk is to dig or delve. In the Western 
Punjab the term is applied to the Od, q. v. 

* The Sanskrit amhashthd or vaidyd 'vulg. taidya. bed), a professor of medicine : begotten 
by a Brahman on a Vais v a woman. (Colebrooke's Essays, p. e72). 

•j- In Traill’s Statistical Account of Eiimaon (reprinted from Asiatick Researches, Vol, XVI 
in official Reports on the Province of Kumaon, 18/8) at p. 51 an account is given of the 
propitiatory festivals held in villages dedicated to MahSdeva. At these bauis or rope- 
dancers are engaged to perform on the tight-rope or slide down an inclined rope stretched 
from the Bnnimit of a cliff to the valley beneath. The badis do not appear to be a caete. 
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Benach—^Bhdbra. 


Benach, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Be-nawa ( ? ba-nawa) (1) a doubtful syn. for be-shara: (2) — or BS-nawd,* 
according to Mr. Maclagan one of the most prominent of the 
Bf-sbarii or unorthodox orders of Islam, and said to be followers of one 
Khwdja Hasan Basri. The term is sometimes apparently applied in 
a loose manner to Qadiri and Cbisbti /agiVs, but it is properly applicable 
only to a very inferior set of beggars — men who wear patched garments 
and live apart. They will beg for anything except food, and in 
begging they will use the strongest language ; and the stronger the 
language, the more pleased are the persons from whom they beg. Many 
of the offensive names borne by villages in the Gujranwala District 
are attributed to mendicants of this order, who have been denied 
an alms. The proper course is to meet a Be-nawd beggar with gibes 
and put him on his mettle ; for he prides himself on his power of 
repartee, and every Be-nawa wears a thong of leather which he has to 
unloose when beaten in reply, and it is a source of great shame for him 
to unloose this thong {tasma hhol dma). The Be-nawAs appear to be rare 
in the west of the Punjab, and those in our returns are mainly from 
Karnal, Jnllundur, LudhiAna and HoshiArpur. 

Beeag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Be-shaea, a term applied to the irregular or unorthodox orders of IslAm 
whose followers, while calling themselves MusalmAns, do not accom- 
modate their lives to the principles of any religious creed : c/, dzdd. 
The Be-shara orders include the Be-nawA, Gurzmar, MadAri and Rasul- 
shahis. 

Besko, s.m. (K.), the watchman of harvested grain. 

Beta (incorrectly BATiA),a small outcaste group found in Spiti, correspond- 
ing to the Hesis of Kullu. They live by begging, making whips for 
the men and bracelets of shell for the women, and attending weddings 
as musicians along with the blacksmiths. Blacksmiths do not eat with 
them or take their women as wives. Merely to drink water out of an- 
other man’s vessel conveys no pollution in Spiti, and in the higher parts 
of the Spiti valley the hookah is also common to all : while in the lower 
parts Hesis are merely required to smoke from the bowl of the common 
pipe through a stem provided by themselves. 

Betu, the synonym for DAgi (q.v.) used in the Saraj tahsil of Kullu. 

Bethi, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhabha, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MultAn ; a sept of the Samwas in 
BahAwalpur. 

Bhabra, fem.BhAhn,a caste of the Jainis, chiefly engaged in trade. The term 
BhAbra appears to be of great- antiquity, being found in an inscription of 
Asoka. The name is now fancifully derived from Bhaobhala, 'one of 
good intent,’t but in Jnllundur the Bliabras attribute their name to 
their refusal to wear the janeo at the instance of one Bir SwAmi, who 
thereupon declared that their faith (hhii) was great. The term BhAbra 
however appears to be used by outsiders of any BAniAs, especially of 
the Oswals and others whose home is in RajputAna, whether they 

* Be-nawa can be the only correct form, meaning “ without the necessaries of life ” a 
a mendicant. ’ 

+ Bhao, motive, hbala, good 
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The Bhdbra groups. 

are Jains by religion or not. This would appear to be the casein 
Rawalpindi, and in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants from Patiala certainly 
call the Oswal Benias Bhabras, 

The Bhdibrds of Hoshiarpur are an interesting community. As 
a^ caste they have two groups, each comprising various gots or als, 
viz . ; — 


Bhabhu. 

Nahar. 

Gadhia. 

Mahmia. 

Duggar. 


Bhaursa. 

Sethi. 


Geodp I. — OSWALS. 
GrOts. 


Liga. 

Ranke. 

Lohra. 

Karnatak, 

Seoni. j 

Baid, 

Tattar. 

Bhandd,ri, 

Barar. j 

Chatar. 


Group II. — Khanderwals. 
Gots. 

Seoni. 

Bhangeri. 


The Osw^il came originally from Osia in Jaipur, the Khanderwdl from 
Khandela in Jodhpur. As to the origin of the got names, Mahmia or 
Maimia is derived from Mahm, the town in Rohtak, and was originally 
called Dhariwal. Seoni (which occurs in both the groups) is a Khatri 
clan. The Liga (who perform the first tonsure, or mundan, at home) 
came from SuMnpur, in Kapfirthala : the Tandwfii, of Tanda (? in 
Hosbidrpur) are an al of the Bhabhus, formed only a 100 years ago and 
not yet a got. The Nahar or ‘Hons’ once drank the milk of a lioness 
and hail from Jaipur. The Gadhia are called Churria in Rajputd,aa, 
Most Bhabras cut their boys’ hair for the first time at Dadi Kothi (now 
called Kangar Kothi), their temple near Jaijon. Most of the Hoshiarpur 
Bhabras are Oswals, of the Bhabhu and Nahar, those of Balachaur being 
Gadhia and Nahar by got. Some Bhabras respect Brahmans and employ 
them on social occasions, at weddings and funerals, and for the shrddhs, 
though the Jain tenets forbid the shrddh observances. The Khanderwals 
alone appear to wear the janeo. In Jind the Jains are said to be 
recruited from the Aggarwal,* Oswal, Srimal, and Khandelwal Bdnias, 
but the last three are also styled Bhabrd,s — whether Jains or not. 
Jain Aggarwdrls are said to intermarry with the Vaishnava AggarwMs 
in that State but not in KarnM. Another account from Jind states 
that the Oswdl are bisa, i. e., of pure descent, while the Srimal are only 
dasa, i. e.,t of impure descent, and that these two groups do not in- 
termarry. The Oswal are also stated to avoid only the paternal got 


* An account of rather doubtfal authority makes the Oswals and Khandelwals only 
‘ Bhaos,’ the Bagri form of hhd{, ‘ brother ’ — and derives Bhabra from hhdo — because 
Parasnalh was an Oswal of the ruling family of Osuagar. It makes the Aggarwalis 
SarSogfs, i.e., silchg or disciples. Each group is said to be endogamous, i. e., Bhabras do 
not intermarry with Sar^ogis. 

t Another account says that both Oswal and Srimal contain lisa and dasa classes, the 
dasa being in a minority in both gronps- 
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£h achar — Bhagti. 

in marriage, while the Srlmal observe the iour-got rule. On the other 
hand the Bh^bras of Nabha are said to have two sub-castes : Oswdl, who 
observe the ionv-got rule, and Kundewal (? Khandelwdl), who avoid only 
the paternal got in marriage.* And again in Maler Kotla the ‘ Bhdbrds 
or Oswd,ls ’ are said to avoid two gots. The Jain Bhabrds are strictly 
monogamous, a second wife not being permitted during the life-time of 
the first under any circumstances. t For further information regarding 
the Aggarwdl, Oswal, etc., see Bania, and for the Jain sectarian 
divisions see Jain. 

Bhachar, a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Bhadah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Bhaddar, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

BhadiaR, a tribe of J^ts, in Si^lkot, which claims Solar Rajput origin and 
is descended from its eponym. Atu, 7th in descent from him, 
came from Ajudhia and took service under the R.ajas of Jammu. 

Bhadro, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

Bhaga?., a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bhagat Bhagwan. See under UdasL 

Bhagat, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhagat-panthi. — A sect of the Ndnak-panthis which appears to be quite 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of Bdbii Suraj of Ch^ha Bhagtdi 
in the Kahuta tahsil of Riiwalpindi. It is found in the Bannu District, 
in Pah^rpur, and in tahsil Dera Ismml Khan. Though they I’everence 
the Granth, the Nanak-panthis observe the usual Hindu ceremonies at 
marriage or death, but the Bhagat-pantlns do not. They take the 
Granth to their houses, and read certain portions of it at weddings. 
Marriage and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dharmsala, 
or the marriage may be celebrated by taking the Granth to the house 
and there reciting portions of it. No funeral rites are performed and 
the dead are buried, not burnt. Passages from the Granth are read 
for a few days after the death. And on occasions of marriage or death 
hardh parshdd is distributed. There is no rule of chhut or ‘ touch,’ 
forbidding contact ivith other castes. The sect makes do pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and performs no shrddh for the dead. Daily worship 
is an essential duty and consists in recitations of the Granth at six 
stated hours of the day, viz., before sunrise, before noon, afternoon, 
before sunset, in the evening and at night. At worship they sit down 
eight times, rising eight times and making eight prostrations. This 
sect thus strives after pure Sikhism and freedom from Brahminical 
supremacy. 

Bhaggu, a sub-division of Jats. _ 

Bhagti, a Gosain sub-sect or order, said to have been founded by Kanshi 
Ram, a brother of Saindas. The latter was a Brahman Bairdigi whose 
son Ram^nand has a shrine, well-known in and about the GujrdnwM^i 
District, at Baddoke. His sect has many followers among the more 
' respectable Knatris a.nd Brahmans of Bahore and its neighbourhood. 

* Till recently the Oswal of the Punjab avcided two gots in marriage, and the Dhundiaa 
among them still do so, but in 1908 a great assemblage of the Pojeras resolved that only 
the paternal got need be avoided. 

This is however said to be merely a counsel of perfection. 
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Bhagiid — Bhango. 

Bhagtia, a musician who accompanies dancing boys. 

Bhains, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhainsyi, a Gujar dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhajoka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bh^ehri ; see Bakekf. 

Bhakeal, one of the group of tribes which hold considerable areas in 
the south-east of the Rawalpindi District. Tlie Bliakral are also found 
in some numbers in Jhelum and Gujrat. Like the Budhal they 
probably came from the Jammu territory across the Jhelum. They do 
not approve of widow marriage. A large number of the tribe also 
return themselves as Punwar m Bhwalpindi, and the tribe may be 
classed as Kajput. 

Bhakei; a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bhalar, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bhalerah, a Jat cPm (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bhalka, a sept of the Baloch in Sindh^ Bahdwalpur, and Dera Ghdzi Khan 
said to be addicted to robbery. 

Bhallowana, an agricultural clan found in Shd,hpur. 

Beaman, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhamrai, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhamyb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhand, Bhand. — The Bh^nd or Naqqdl is the story-teller, joker, and 
buSoon, and is often also called B^sha. The name comes from the 
Hindi bhdnda “ buffooning.” He is separate from, and of a lower 
professional status than, the Bahrupia. Btth are commonly kept by 
Rdjds* and other wealthy men like ihe jester of the early English 
noble, but both also wander about the country and perform to street 
audiences. The Bhdnd is not a true caste any more than the 
Bahrupia, and is probably often a Miidsi by caste. Elliott seems to 
imply that Bahrupia is a caste and Bhdml an occupation ; but the 
former statement is certainly not true in the Punjab. 

Bhandae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhandela, a minor caste found in Sirmur, and corresponding to the 
Sikligar of the plains. 'J'hey appear to have come from Marw4r in the 
Mughal times and retain their peculiar speech and intonation. Sikhs 
by religion, they are dealers in arms, etc , by occupation, and are said 
to be much given to crime. 

Bhander, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhanggi, fern. Bhanggan (also a woman wlio diinks hhang). A man of the 
sweeper caste : also a man belonging to the Bhanggi misl. 

Bhanggia, fern. Bhanggeran, a dealer in Ihang. 

Bhango, a tribe of Jdts found in Sialkot which claims Solar Rdjput 
ancestry and is descended from its eponym, who came from Nepal. 
Also found in Amritsar (agricultural) ; and in Montgomery as a Hindu 
Jdt clan (agricultural). 

♦ Kadeh Bhand, known as Kidir Bakhsh. was a faroona Bhand, who ntcd to go frcm 
one court to another.. The Mahiraja of FatiAla gave him a village. 
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Ehangu—Bharai. 


BHJlNGtJ, Btanggia,* a J^t tribe which does not claim R4jput origin. The 
Bhangu and Nol were among the earliest inhabitants of the Jhang 
District and held the country about Shorkot, the Nol holding that 
round Jhang itself before the advent of the Sid,ls, by whom both tribes 
were overthrown. Probably the same as the Bhango, szipra. 


BhaniWal, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BhanjeAj a synonym for Domna in the lower hills of Hoshi^rpur and 
Gurdiispur. He makes sieves, winnowing fans and other articles 
of grass and bamboo. Like the Sansois, Sarials and Daolis, the 
Bhanjrds may be regarded as an occupational group of the Dumnds, with 
whom they intermarry. 

Bhanot, a Rajput clan which occupies a hdrah or 12 villages immediately 
north of Garhshaukar round Padrawa, Sdlempur and Posi. The 
name is fancifully derived from ban, because they once dwelt in the 
banot or shadow of the ban or forests of the Siwdliks, and they are 
said to have come from Bhatpur, a village close to that range not 
now held by them. They appear to have been an al of the Ndrus. 

Bhaneanaye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Bhan^ae, a Ja^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Bhanwala, a small Jdt clan in Jind, whose yafhera is a Gosain. 


Bhao, a sept of Raghbansi Rdjputs, found in Gujrat, immigrants from 
Ajudhia into Jammu and thence into the Gujrdt sub-montane. 
The name, which perhaps suggests a Rdjputana origin, is said to be 
derived from the fear (bhao) which the tribe inspired : but others 
say the Bhao were free-booters and hence earned the title. 

The Bhao rank high, and they, the Manhas and Jural, greet one 
another ‘ Jai deo. ’ They also intermarry with the Chibhs of Kadhdle 
and Ambariala ; but not with the rest of that tribe, owing to an 
ancient feud. The first tonsure is performed at Kilft, a place in 
Samrdla, in Jammu territory. 

Bhae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Bhaeah, Bhaeah, two Jat clans (agricultural) found in Multdn : (possibly 
one and the same). • ^ 

Bhaeais— The Bharais who are scattered throughout these Provinces are 
also known as Pirhain,!" a name which is explained thus: 

{i) One Bukan Jdt was a devotee of Sakhi Sarwar who one day said 
to him tujhepiridi, ‘the saint’s mouth has fallen an thee ’ whence 
the name Pirhai. ’ 


(m) Another account says that after leaving Dhaunkal, Sakhi Savvid 
Ahmad went to Multdn and rested for awhile at Parahin a nlLe 
IT'’ ‘ko l>»me of his moihsT "icest 

Rihan Jdts by caste. At Multan an Afghdn chief had a daughter to 
whose hand many of the Shdhkot youths aspired, but none were'dpemed 


The Panjabi Dictij. gives Bhangns {sic) as ‘ an original tribe (M ’ 

t The form Pirhain IS said to be in use in Saharanpur The wnri] ' ‘ • j. • i -j 

mean drummer and is possibly connected witli Bharab- 'Crooke ^ ThinlTlndian 
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worthy. One day, however, the Afghan invited Sayyid Ahmad to a 
feast and begged him to accept his daughter in marriage. This offer 
the saint accepted, and the sihra below, which was composed on this 
occasion, is still sung with great reverence. The mirdsi, however, 
neglected to attend the wedding punctually, and when be did appear, 
rejected the saint’s present of a piece of blue cloth, yards in 
length, at the instigation of the J^ts and Pathans, saying it was of no 
use to him. Hearing this the Sayyid gave it to Shaikh Buddha, a 
Jdt who had been brought up with him, saying : “This is a bindi 
(badge), tie it round your head, and beat a drum. We need no 
mirdsi, and when you are in any difficulty remember me in these 
words: — Vaimji Rabdia sawdria, bohar Kali Kakki-wdlia — Help me 
in time of trouble, thou owner of Kdli Kakki ! You and your 
descendants have come under our protection, pandh, and you shall be 
called pandhi.” This term became corrupted into Parahin in time. 
Thus the account contradicts itself, as the name is said to be derived 
from Parahin, a place. 

The term Bhardi itself is usually derived from chauhi bharnd, lit. 
‘ to keep a vigil,’ in which are sung praises of the Sakhi. But another 
and less simple account says that owing to his marriage Sayyid 
Ahmad incurred the enmity of the Jdts and Pathdns of Shdhkot and 
left that place for Afghanistdn, accompanied by Bibi Bai, Rdnd Mian, 
and his younger brother. Twenty-five miles from Dera Ghazi Khdn 
they halted. No water was to be found, so the Sayyid mounted 
his mare Kali Kakki and at every step she took water came up. His 
pursuers, however, were close at hand, and when they overtook him 
the Sakhi was slain, and buried where he fell. The spot is known as 
Nigahd and still abounds in springs. 

Years after Isa, a merchant of Bokhdra, and a devotee of Sakhi 
Sarwar, was voyaging in the Indian Ocean when a storm arose. Isd 
invoked the saint’s aid and saved the ship. On landing he journeyed 
to Multdn where he learnt that the saint had been killed. On reaching 
Nigdha he found no traces of his tomb, but no fire could be kindled 
on the spot, and in the morning as they loaded the camels their legs 
broke. Sakhi Sarwar descended from the hill on his mare, holding 
a spear in his hand, and warned the merchant that he had desecrated 
his tomb and must rebuild it at a cost of IJ lakhs. He was then to 
bring a blind man, a leper, and an eunuch* from Bokhara and 
entrust its supervision to them. One day when the blind man stumbled 
near the tomb he saved himself by clutching at some kahi grass where- 
upon his sight was restored and his descendants are still known as the 
Kahi. The eunuch was also cured and his descendants are called 
Shaikh. The leper too recovered, and his descendants, the Kalang, are 
still found in Nigahd,. To commemorate their cures all three beat a 
drum, and Sakhi Sarwar appeared to them, saying : “ He who is my 

follower will ever beat the drum and remain harahi,f ‘ sound,’ nor 
will he ever lack anything.” Hence the pilgrims to Nigdhd became 
known as Bhardis. 

* For eunuchs aa attendants at shrines see Burton's Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, 

Vol. I, p. sfi- 

•]- Cf. Bhara in the phrase raho tiara bhara, ‘ remain green and prosperous or fruitful.’ 

P. Dy., p. 430 . 
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Bhardi — Bharbhunja. 

Strictly speaking the Bharais do not form a caste, but an occu- 
pational group or spiritual brotherhood which comprises men of many 
castes, Dogar, Habri, Rawat, Dum, Rajput, Mochi, Gujar, Tarkhd.n 
and last, but not least, Jdt. Tliey belong to the Muhammadan religion, 
but in marriage they follow the Hindu customs. Thus a Jdt BharM 
may only marry a Jat woman, and in K4ngra, it is said, she too 
must be a Bhardi. In Ambala, however, a Bharai may marry 
any Jatni, and in Kapurthala it is said that, being Muhammadans, 
. marriage within the got is permitted, and tliat Rajput BharSts 
may take wives from J^t Bhaidis. There appears indeed to be no 
absolute or even general rule, but the tendency apparently is for the 
Bhardis recruited from any one caste to form a separate caste of 
Bharais, marrying oidy in that caste, e.g., in Ludhidna the Jdt Bhardi 
only marries a Bharai Jdtni, and the gots avoided are the same as 
among the Jdts. The Jdt Bhardis are numerous. They claim descent 
from one Gdrba Jat, a Hindu attendant at Sakhi Sarwar’s shiine, who 
was in a dream bidden by the saint to embrace Islam. On conversion 

he was called Shaikh Gdrba. The Jdt Bhardis have several gots: 

Dhillon, Deo, Rewal Garewdl, Mdn, Randhdwa, Jham, Karbi and 
Badecha. 

Marriage Dower. — The amount of mehr, given according to Muham- 
madan Law to the tVife by the husband, never exceeds Rs. 32-6; while 
the minimum dowry given to the bride by her father consists of Rs. 21 
in cash and 5 copper vessels. 

Insignia.— The Bhardi’s insignia are a drum (dhol), beaten with a 
curiously-shaped stick, like a short crook ; a wallet (khallar) hung 
round the neck by a string. The stick and Jchallar are peculiar to the 
Bhardis. The standard of the Pirhais is a fringe (jagddhri) of tassels 
on a long pole. These fringes are presented by women as thankr 
offerings for the birth of sons and at weddings. They are supposed 
to be tied round the forehead of the saint as they would be tied on a 
bridegroom’s forehead. 

Food. — It is said that in many places Bhardis eat only goat’s flesh, 
and that leprosy would afflict him who ate any other kind of flesh! 
But this restriction is certainly not universal. Beef is avoided, because, 
it is said, the Bhardis have many Hindu votaries. 

Bharal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bbaranch, a small Jat clan in Jmd who have the same Sidh as the Kale 

(q. V.). 

Bharat, a tribe, which gives daughters to the Jalaps, found in Jbelum. 

Bhae Bhonchi, a class of Jogfs who charm away scorpion stings. 

BHARBHtJNJAs—B/idrtfiun/a, lit. one who roasts grain in an oven form an 

occupational caste comprising only 4 gots, viz. : — 

1. Jadubansi .. (an Ahir got). 

2. Bhatndgar ) ,, 

3. Saksaini / Kayath pofs). 

4. Bdsdeo* (a Brahman got). 

* Basdeo, father of Krishna, appears to have been worshipped by the Ahhs also. 
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Bharhhunja groups. 

As the gots are so few, only one got is avoided in marriage, but the 
caste is said to be strictly endogamous in Patiala, and outsiders]are 
never admitted into tlie caste. 

By religion Bharblmnjas are both Hindus and Muhammadans. Like 
other Hindus the former invoke Sada Shiva when commencing work, 
as the shop i.s regarded as his thard (platform). Subha.i, another 
deola, is also worshipped at weddings, sherbet and some copper pice 
being offered him, and cooked food distributed in his name. 

A Bharbhunja wife may not wear glass bangles or blue clothes or a 
nose-ring {laung). 

Bharbhunjas only make har'is at weddings; and only eat food 
cooked by Brahmans. They wear the janeo, but permit harewa, the 
husband’s brother’s claims being recognised. They preserve an old 
system of local fanchdyats, with hereditary chaudhris, in which all 
caste disputes are settled. At weddings, etc., the chaudhii gives the 
lag and receives 1^ shares in the hhdji. Bharbhunjas mostly pursue 
their creed and calling, but some take to service. In appeai-ance they 
are dark and under-sized. 

In the Ndbha State the Bharbhunjas have two occupational groups, 
the DhAnkuta or “ rice-buskers ” (from dhdyi, rice, and kutnd) and 
the Malldhs or boatmen. These two groups do not intermarry, or drink 
together, but they smoke from the same huqah with a different mouth- 
piece. The Malldhs use a large spoon, the Dhankutas a sharp crooked 
instrument, in parching gram. Both groups are found in the Bdwal 
Nizamat of this State. In the Phul and Amloh Nizdmats the Kdyasths, 
a sub-group of the former, claim origin from that caste, and it is said : — 
Parhgiya jo Kdyastha, warnd bhatti jhoJcan Id’iq ; 'He who acquires 
knowledge is a Kayastha, otherwise he is only fit to parch grain.’ Hence 
many Kdyasths have joined the Bharbhunja caste. In Bfiwal the 
Bharbhunja gots are named from the place of origin, e.g., Mandauria, 
from Mandaur in Alwar, and Chhatagia from Chhdtag. Elsewhere their 
gots are Jddu-batisi, Chandar-bansi, (claiming Rajput origin) Bhatnagar 
and Chandan Katar, and of these the Bhatnagar again suggests 
Kdyasth affinities. The caste is endogamous, and four gots are 
avoided in marriage, but widow marriage is said to be only allowed 
in Bawal. Jats, Gujars and Ahirs take water from a Bharbhunja’s 
hands, but Benias, Khatris and Brahmans will only take fresh water 
brought by him, not from one of his vessels. The gurus of the 
Bharbhunjas are always Brahmans and perform the phera. Their 
women wear no nose-ring, its use having been prohibited by a sati 
in each group. The Bharbhunjas of Bdwal affect the cult of Bhairon, 
to whom the Mallahs of Agra used to marry their daughters. Tradition 
says that the god once saved a boat from sinking and thenceforward 
the family married one of their girls to the god and left her at his 
shrine where she .survived for less than a year. But now only a doll 
of dough is formally married to the god. Other Bharbhunjas also 
reverence Bhairon, and their guru is Subhdn Sahib, whose shrine is 
in a town to the east. He is worshipped on the hhdi dnj day in Katik. 

The Bharbhunjas of Phul and Amloh have a peculiar form of be- 
trothal contract. The bride’s father goes to the bridegroom’s and 
gives him 4 Mansuri pice, and the latter gives him twice as much in 
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return. 'ITiis is called paua hatdnd or exchange of presents, and the 
contract is then said to be irrevocable. If any one violates it without 
reasonable cause he is excommunicated by the chaudhris, but may be 
re-admitted on payment of a tine which is spent for the benefit of the 
brotherhood. All the Bharbtiunjas, except those of Bawal, wear the 
janeo. If a traveller or a wedding party of Bharbhunjas halts in any 
village the Bharbhunjas there are bound to entertain the whole party, 
otherwise they are excommunicated.* 

The Bharbhunja in Delhi claim to be Jaiswal R4jputs, and have three 
gots, Jaiswal (the highest), Kherwa and Tajupuria, which all intermarry 
and smoke and eat together. Each village has a chaudhri and of 
two chaudhris one is called chaulcrdt. The chaudhri can only act with 
the advice of the 'panchdyat. Each chauhrdt has what is called the 
‘halfpapri’ and each chaudhri the ‘full pagri/ The chaudhri has 
jurisdiction over petty disputes within the caste. Fines ranging from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 100 are levied and the smaller sums spent on feast, 
while larger fines are expended on such pnblic objects as guest-houses. 
Each chaudhri and chaukrdt gets double hhdji at weddings. 

Bhaeech, (Barech more correctly), one of the branches of the Pathans. 
From it was descended the family of the Naw^,bs of Jhajjar which was 
called Bahddurwati after the name of BahMur Khd,n, one of its members. 
The State of Bahidargarh ( Dddri) also belonged to this family. 

Bhare?a, a term said to mean silver-smith, in the Simla Hills. The 
Bhareras intermarry with the Lohdrs. 

' Bhaegava Dhijsar, DetixsAE, a sub-division of the Gaur Brahmans, now 
mainly employed in trade or as clerks.' They give themselves the 
following pedigree ; — 

BRAHMA. 

1 

Bhrigu X Paloma Raja Sarjaiti, aKehatriya. 

I I 

Chiman rishi X Eukanya. 


Pramata rishi x Ghartachi. Aurab Raja Gadb, a Kshatriya. 

1 I I 

Ruru X Parmadabra. Rachik x ?atwati Raja Parsainjat. 

‘ ,11 

Sonak. Jamdagnya x Ramika. 

I 

Parasurama. 

.All the descendants of Bhrigu and Chiman were called Chimanbansi 
Bhargavas, and as Chiman the rishi used to perform his devotions at 
the hill of Arahak, near RewArf in Gurgaon, which is now called Dhosi, 
those of his descendants who settled in that locality became known as 
Dhusars. Chiman rishi has an ancient temple on this hill and a new 
one was built in recent years. Adjoining these temples is a tank, the 
Chandrakup.") The Dhusars have the following seven groups or gotras : — 

* Popular legend distorts tins descent in a curious way. It says that once Chaman, a 
Brahman cf Narnaul, took as his mistress a woman of menial caste, who bore him 7 sons and 
as many daughters. When asked to marry them he bade them appear on an amdicas with, 
a cow and made each touch its different parts ; so one touched its tail {pichal) and founded 
the Puchalar gofra ; another its horns (sing) and founded the Singles ootra, and soon Each 
gotra has fire panmras, except the Kashib which has three or occasionally seven. The Kashibs 
are thus known as triparwaras or saptpanaarae and the other gotras as panchpancaras. 
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Name of the 
Eishi after 
whom the 
gotra was 
named. 

Real gotra. 

Current gotra. 

Batus 

Batasus, Bats 

Bachehalas.. 

Batsi 

Batsus ... 

Blchehalas 

Bidas 

Bidsus ... 

Bandlas ... 

Eaunsi ... 

Eilsus.Gir- 

itismad. 

Gaglash ... 

Kangain Pa- 

Gangayans, 

Kuchlas ... 

garhismad. 

Garmagus 


Gargal. 

Kuls. 


Goshtain en- 

Goshtains 

Golus en- 

titled Gala. 

entitled 

titled Galus, 


Galas. 

Golash 

Eashab ... 

Kashipoh... 

Eashib ... 


Parwars. Other parwars. 


Bhargava, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apanwan Bachhal, Argan, Ba- 
Aurab Bansi. tasth. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Baiud. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- Kans, Aurab, Jamad, 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. Ganpat. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- Gargil, Dhist, Mand, 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. Chiwan, Vaisham, 

Mapusat. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- Bhargo, Chiwan, Ja- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. mad, Ganpat. 

Bhargo, Sait, Habia Sad- Kaghab, Eats, Bhar* 
tasya. go, Chiwan Apan- 

wan, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 


The Dhusars affect the Yajnr Veda, the Madyandani sahha and the Katyani sutraj and 
invariably wear the sacred thread. Only the Brahma form of marriage is tolerated among 
them and in the choice of a bride the gotra and worshippers of the same hulievi (family 
goddess) are avoided. Widows never remarry. 

The Bhargava Dhusars claim to have given a long list of parohits and ministers to Hindu 
kings, from Chanda Bhargava who officiated at the sarp yng or serpent sacrifice originated by 
RSja JamaijayatoHemu Shah, the Baqqal of Rewari, who revolted against Akbar, as the 
following table shows : — 

BHARGAVA PAROHITS AND MINISTERS TO HINDU KINGS. 


Name of parohit and 
minister. 


Yudbisterian Samvat Bik- Christian 


Sanapat Bhargava ... Sayanak 


Mahipat Bhargava 

I 

Siravidat Bhargava and | 
their descendants. 

Jag Narain Bhargava and 
his descendants 
Samdat Bhargava and 
his descendants 
Narain Bhargava and 
his descendants 
Sundarpal Bhargava 
Indarpil Bhargava and 
his descendants 
Jaideva Bhargava and 
his descendants 
Indroman Bhargava and 
his descendants 
Eheo Narain Bhargava and 
his descendants 


Suraj Sain 

Birshah to 
Padhmal 
Murar Singh to 
Jit Mai 
Pal Singh to 
Bhagwant Kohi 
Raja Bir Bikramajit 
Samandarpal Jogi to 
Bikrampal 
Tilok Chand to 
Kuar Sain 
Hari Sain to 
Jaipal 
Kaurpal to 
Pirthwi Raj 
(Rai Pithora) 


1800 to 

2251 
2319 to 
2503 
2532 to 
... 3097 
... 3110 


298 A. D. 
310 to 

617 

522 to 

926 

913 to 
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Bharhi — Bhdtia, 


Bhabhi, a tribe which claims descent from Graur Brd.hmans, and observes 
the same ceremonies as they do, but at a wedding performs seven 
•pheras instead of four. Work as sculptors, etc. (Found in Gurg^on). 

Bhaeoi, fern. Bhaeoia, s. m. one who attends travellers at a hharo. 

Bhaeth, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhaeth, a Edjput sept found in Gujrdt, descended from their eponym. 

Bhaewal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult^n. 

Bhaewana, (1) a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery ; (2) a clan of the Sid,ls, descended from Bhairo, 

Bha?tae, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BHAf, see under Bhatt. 

Bhate, an Ai4in and Edjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhati, see B^hti. 

Bhati, a Jat, Arain, Gujar and Eajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
also a J^Lt and Eajput clan found in Multan. 


Bhati, a tribe of Hindu Ed,jputs, chiefly interesting as being the ancestors 
of the Bhatti Edjputs and the Sidhu Barar Jdts, as the following table 
shows : — 


r 


bhati, brother of soneija. 
I 


Jaisal. 

Hindu Bh&tfs. 


r 


Batera. 


Achal 

r 


Diilal. 

Junh4r or JAnnra, 

J 


Sidhu Bar4r Barsi. 

Jats, I 

Bhatti Rajputs. 

[Fagan— Hissar Gazetteer, pp. 124, 127—129.] 


Rajpal. 

Watt-fi Bijputs. 


Bhatia.— A caste originally from the country round Delhi but more recently 
from Bhatner and the Eajputana desert, and claiming tobeEAjputs 
of Yadubansi race, one branch of which became rulers of Jaisalmir 
while the other took to commercial pursuits. The name would seem 
to show that they were Bha^s (Bhatti in the Punjab) ; but be that 
as it may, their Eajput origin seems to be unquestioned. They are 
numerous in Sind and Guzerat where they appear to form the leading 
mercantile element, and to hold the place which the Aroras occupy 
higher up the Indus. They have spread into the Punjab along the 
lower valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, and up the whole length of the 
Chendb as high as its debouchure into the plains, being indeed most 
numerous in Sialkot and GujrAt. In these Provinces however they 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. 
They stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Arora* 
and are for the most part engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the 
Bhatias of Dera Isma’il Khan are described as belonging to a ‘ widely 
spread and enterprising mercantile community.’ They are often 
supposed to be Khatris, are very strict Hindus— far more so than the 
other trading classes of the Western Punjab— eschewing meat and 
Equor. They do not practise widow-marriage. ° 



The Bhdtia sections. 


di 


Tlie BMtia caste has 84* sections, called mtikhs, divided into two 
groups thus — 


Geoup I. — BIei — 

Sections. Status 

1. Babla ) 

2. Dhagga > JDhdighar, I 

3. Anda ) ‘ } Chdrghar. 

4. Bal4ha \ 

5. J4wa 

6. Soni 


Sections. 

7. Gandhi. 

8. Chaohra. 

9. Chabak. 

10. Kandal, 

11. Ghanghal 

12. Kore. 


Both BaMha and J4wa claim to be chdrghar. All the above sections 
are of Bar4ghar status. It is hardly necessary to explain that 
dhdighar may not give daughters to any but dhdighar, though they may 
take from chdrghar and so on. A breach of this rule involves degrad- 
ation and hence the same section may be both dhdighar and chdrghar. 

Group II. — Bunjahi, which comprises the remaining sectionst such 
as Baila, Chotdk, Dholia and Naida. 

There are no territorial groups, but the orthodox idea among the 
old men is that daughters should be given to the Western Bhati^s 
of SlkLhpur, Jhelum and Dera Isma’il Khan as they are of superior 
status to those in Gujrdt, while the Eastern Bbdtids of Sidlkot and 
Gujrdnwdila are considered inferior and wives are taken from them. 


Sijwila. 

Gandhi. 


Chachra 

Wadoja. 

Dhagga. 


It should, however, be noted that in Bah4walpur these groups 

appear to be unknown, but of the 
Babla. sections given in the margin the 

Sijwala is the highest and the Rilla 
the lowest. The Bhdti^s have a 


( Sip. 

X An-Sip. 


Ra-rakha. 

Challhar. 


BUla. . 
Wattu. 


proverb ‘ dhan di wadi ai ’ or 
‘ wealth is greatness.’ In Bahawal- 
pur, they live in large rectangular hawelis, each comprising 30 or 40 
houses. 


1. Rai Gijaria, from . „ . ^ 

2. Rao Haria, from Eai Han Smgh, a 

bhagat. _ , ... * 

3. Rao Sapat, from SApt4, a village of 
" Marwar, the home of BimA, a Bhatt. The 

Bhatis of Sipta Were great devotees of 
Devi and as such held in great respect. 

4. Rao Paral-sauria, * the sept of the five 
heroes,’ Jasaii, Rawalji, Nawal Singh, 
Jodhraj and Bir Singh who fell bravely 
fighting in Jaisalmi'r. Bahadar Singh 
belonged to this nakh. —All the above 
nakhs affect Devf. 

5. Bai RamayA. Agai-raj, brother of 
Ram Chandar was a great bhagat who 
was ever repeating RAm’s name. 

6 Rai Padamsi, from Padamsi Bhiti who 
’ fell bravely fighting in battle. He had 
a son Udhe Rai. 


7. Rai Paleja, from Paleja a village, the 
home of Parma Bhatf, in M4rw4r. 

8. Rai Ved (Waid), from Man Singh, son 
of Megh Raj Bhati who was skilled in 
waidak (physic) : all the Bhatis who 
joined him became Eai by eept. 

9. Rai Snrya, from Sura Bhati who fell 
in battle. 

10. Rai Ditya, from Dfita a village, the 
home of Arjan Bhati, a bhagat of Devi. 

11. Eai Gokal Gandi, from Gokal Gandi 
of Mnltan under whom served Nawal, son 
of Rawal Bhati. R4wal fell in battle. 

12. Rai Gada, from G4da Bhiti, a bhagat 
of Hanuman, 

13. Bai Nae Gandi, from Megh Raj, son 
of Jodh Raj. Megh Raj opened a shop 
at Bahawalpur, and was known as Niya 
G4ndi. 


* An 85th is also named below. . ^ , . 

t There is also a lower group called Gand, the ofepnng of BhAtias married to Aropa 
women or of widow remarmges. The Pushkama Brahman Is their parohit. 
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14. Rai Midia, from Medi a village, the 
home of Kumbha Bhati, who feU in 
battle. He had a son Oga, who was a 
servant of Bahadar Ali, Nawab. 

15. Rai Uhhachia, from chhe (six'). Six 
famUies joined Desa Bhati. 

16. Rai Bablla, from Bablla, son of Jodha 
Bhati, of Nigu village. 

17. Rai Panchal, from Panchalpuri, the 
home of Rai Bhim. 

18. Rai Gulgula, from Gulgula Bhati who 
was kiUed in battle. He had a son Man 
Singh. 

19. Rai Subra, from Subra, the name of a 
baithak* of Bhatis. 

20. fiai Nagra, from Nagra, a village in 

Marwar. , 

21. Rai Saraki, from Nawal Saraki, the 
name of those who sided with Nawal 
Singhf in a dispute about some custom 
which the Qazi decided in his favour. 

22. Rai Soni, from Son a village, whose 
spokesman was Ratan Rai Bhati. 

23. Rai Sopla, from Bhopat Singh Bhati. 

24. Rai Jia, from Jia Bhati who display- 
ed great courage in the army. 

25. Rai Mogia, from Mogia Bhati who feU 
fighting. 

26. Rai Dhadha, from Dhadhalu, a viUage 
of the Thati country. 

27. Rai Rika, from Rika Bhati, who fell 
fighting He had a son Gassa. 

28. Rai Jidhan, from Jidhan Bhati, who 
was a great cultivator. 

29. Rai Kothia, from Kothiar, a village. 

30. Rai Kotha, from Kothapur, a viUage. 

31. Rai Dhawan, from Dhawan Rai, who 
was famed for his generosity. He had a 
son Megha. 

32. Rai Devla, from a famous Deval Bhati, 
who lived in the viUage of Ganth. 

33. Rai Jia, from Jia Chidak, a cultivator, 
who Uved in the Marwar Thati. 

34. Rai Baura, from Baura, a village in 
the Thati. 

35. Rai Dhage, from Dhaga Bhati, who 
fell bravely in battle. 

36. Bai Kandhya, from Shuja Bhati, who 
though his forehead was spUt in the Jai- 
salmir war, yet his trunk fought on for 
a long while, 

87. Bai Rathia, from R4thia Bhati, of 
Ratnar, a vUlage in the Thati of Marwar. 
He was famous for his hospitaUty. 

38. Rai Kajrid, from Kajarya, a village 
towards MultSn where Mm Singh mukhia 
Uved. He had seven sons, aU called 
mukhias. 

39. Bai Sijwila, who were proficient in 
arche^. 

40. Rai Jabal4, from Jab4Ia, a vUlage in 
Sindh. 

41. Rai Malan, from Malan, a family of 
Gogla viUage, whose members knew an- 
tidotes to poisons. 


42, Rai Dhaba. from Dhaba mukhia of 
Rori viUage, who rai.sed camels there. 

43. Bai Dhiran, from Dhiran Bhatf, who 
fell in battle. He had a son Udhe Bai. 

44 Rai Bhagta, from Bhagtinand Bhati, 
who showed great valour in the Jaisalniir 
war. 

45. Rai Bir4, from Bira Bhati, who showed 
great valour in battle. He was a bhagat 
of Devi. 

46. Rai Thula, from Thula, a viUage of the 
Thati. 

47. Rai Sodhay4, from Sodha, a caste, 
Singh Mai bhati having married the 
daughter of a Sodhi B4jput. 

48. Rai Buri, from Bdra Bhati of Bakhar 
village. 

49. Rai Muchha, from Arjan Bhati, who 
was nicknamed Arjan Muchha, as he had 
long moustaches. He was a bhagat of 
Jasra Devi, and wore the 5 kes. 

50. Rai TamboU, from Nanda and Niga, 
tambolis (betelnut-seUers). They were 
bhagats of Shiva. 

51. Rai Thikar. 

52. Bai Bisnaw, from Bisanwant Bhati, 
who was a man of great good fortune. 
He had 4 sons. AU the members of this 
family specially worshipped Ram Chandr 
and in one year 107 sons used to be bom 
to it. 

53. Rai Bhudria, from Bhudar, a Bhati. 

54. Rai Indhar, from Indhar, a branch of 
the Bhatis. 

55. Rai Dhadhal, from Dhadhala viUage, 
the home of Rama Bhati 

66. Rai Beg Chandr, from Bega and Chan- 
da, Bhatis, who were customs collectors. 

67. Bai Bipal, from Bipal, the residence of 
Kunbha and Kana, Bhatfs. 

58. Bai Potha, from the brothers Potha, 
Parmi and Nagi,, Bhitis. 

59. Rai Premia, from Prema and Parma, 
Bhati Rajputs of Bisa viUage. 

60. Rai Purdhaga, from Puradh, a yag, 
performed by Kana and Kumbha, Bhdtis, 
who were foUowers of Guru Nanak. 

61. Rai Madhri, from Madhri Bhati, a 
servant of a Kh4n at Multan, who gave 
much in alms. 

62. Rai Phar4s Gandi, . from Pharas, the 
name of JiU Mai, Bhati, who had transac- 
tions with Mauj rid Khan in Multan. He 
had perfumes, oil and attar. 

63. Bai Puri Gandf, from Pare, a Bhitf, 
performer of Raipul. 

64 Rai Jujar Gandi from Jujar viUage, 
the residence of A jit Singh and Banphi' 
Bhitts, who sold perfumes. ’ 

65. Rai Panwrir, from Panwar, a branch of 
the Bhritf. 

66. Rai Prema Srij, from Prema and Sdji, 
the sons of Gondha, Bhatf, 

67. Rai Baja, from Baja, a viUage in 
Marwar. 


* A room or buUding where male visitors are received. 

tNot apparently the Nawal Singh of No, 11. This Nawal Singh was in the employ of 
one Qutb Khan. 



Shatldni-^Shdtrd. 




68. Rai Parjia, from Parja, a caste . Rasan, 
son of Bhfm Singh, Bhatl, in a fight with 
robbers killed 100 of them, while on 
his side only two of his 5 sons and 6 
BhAtis fell. 

69. Kai Kupwar, from Kapfira, a Bhati, 
who attained a great age. 

70. Rai Dhadar, from Dhadar, a village 
in the Punjab. 

71. Kai Kartarya, from Kartarya, the 
family name of one Kana Bhati. 

72. Rai Gogla. 

73. Rai Kukar, from Kukar, a village in 
the Punjab. 

74. Rai Multani, from Multan where .Todu 
Rai, a Bhati clothier and his family lived. 

75. Rai Chamaja, from Chamuja, a village. 

76. Rai Dhiya, from Dhiya, a village. 

77. Rai Karan Gota, from Kama, Bhatf, 
who was called Kama after his gotar. 

Two of them, Mul Raj and Megb Raj, 
served with distinction under the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur. 

Bhatiani, a donkey owner in Dera Ghazi Khan, who also bakes bread 
while his womenfolk act as rnidwives. Said to be connected with the 
Kahdrs and Kumhd,rs. 

Bhati-dae, one on whom land is bestowed as bhati, i.e,, a rent-free grant of 
laud given to a Brahman ov jdgir by a ruler. 

Bhati Wad, a tribe of J4ts found in Si^lkot which claims Solar E4jpnt 
descent and originated in Ajudhia whence its eponym migrated to 
Amritsar, where it is also found as a (agricultural) clan. 

Bhat?a. — L ike the Mani^r, Bani4ra and others the BMtrd is a pedlar. 
He claims Brahman origin, and his traditions say that One M4dho 
Mai, a Brahman riahi, a singer and a poet, once loved and wedded 
K4m Kundala, a dancing girl. From this pair are descended the 
Madhwas or Bh4tras.* The latter word appears to be a diminutive 
of the Sanskrit bhatta, a bard. However this may be, a curious 
legend accounts for the Bhcltrd.3* location in the Punjab and their 
conversion to Sikhism. Madho was born and died in Ceylon,t but 
iu the reign of Babar, Guru N4nak visited that island, and there 
made a disciple of Changa Bhatra, a descendant of M4dho. The 
Adi Granth records that 20 maunds of salt a day were required for 
Ohanga’s numerous followers, many of whom were converted to 
Sikhism and followed Guru N4nak back to India. 

The M^dfawdiS, however, did not at first settle in the Punjab. 
Originally they were to be found chiefly in the Dadra Des, along 
the^banks of the Ganges in the Bijnor District of the United 
Frovince.s, where many of them are bartjdras or pedlars by trade, 
some hawking cheap ornaments for women, others so-called Vedic 
medicines. { Thence they migrated into Hoshi4rpar and sialkot, but 

* This tradition is said to be preserved in the Mahabharata and Singhisan Batisi. fca 
yonodwa of Maharaja Ranjft Singh of 7thAsauj, 1866 Sambat, and now in the possession 
of a Bhatra of DhariwAl, the Madhwas were exempted from the grazmg tax. 

+ A Sikh temple, known as Dera Baba, was built in Ceylon to the Gum s memory at tna 
MA(ttwas’ original home. . „ , 

t Gullible patients are made to sign bonds for Rs. nO or so, as the Bhatpa s iee» 
if they recover. 


78. Rai Nisat, from sat (juice) because 
Samiin and Ramun extracted juice from 
wheat and made halwd of it. 

79. Kai Udesf, from Udhe Rai, the elder 
son of Parma. Bhatf. He had a bitter 
feud with his younger brother. 

80. Rai Budhi'ya, Bhoj Kaj, Bhatf, did 
Badh Pal's work, had camels and hired 
them. 

81. Bai Balai, from Balaya-kar, a village 
in the Punj.ab which was the home of 
Bhan, son of Bhoj Raj. 

82. Rai Pawar, from Pawri village, the 
home of Preman and ParmAn. 

83. Rai Kfna, from Kina (enmity). The 
family of MdsA destroyed their enemy. 

84. Kai Kazia, from Kazt. Ir .Mai, Bhatf, 
who worked as a clerk under a kdzi of 
Bahawalpur. 

85. Kai Mota, from Moti, daughter of Naru 
Mai Sohana, a resident of Multan. 
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they are now to be found in the great towns and places of pilgrim- 
age all over India. In Hoshiarpnr the Bhdtr4s are virtually all Sikhs 
(though children under 12 have their heads shaved) and here they 
pose as magicians, foretelling the future by gazing into a cup of oil. 
Thence they mainly frequent the Kangra District. In Sialkot a moiety 
are true Sikhs, observing all the Sikh customs, and often posing as 
gurus, Akd.lis or Nihnngs when on their wanderings.* They prey on the 
credulity of the people by astrology. The other moiety are jatadhdris, 
but smoke, and generally assume the characteristic garb of the 
Udasis, pretending to be emissaries of certain temples and col- 
lecting subscriptions for them. After the Diwdli the Bhdtrds set 
out on their tours, returning at the commencement of the rainy 
season. They travel in gangs generally of half-a-dozen or so, and 
the Sikhs are occasionally accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, for whose marriages they collect subscriptions. Various 
forms of swindling are practised by them and they earn large 
sums which they promptly squander on drink and gambling. 
Besides hawking small hardware for sale they pierce children’s noses 
and ears for rings,t Hke the Ramdiya of the eastern districts. 

The Bh^Ltr^Ls’ claim to Brahminical origin is borne out by the fact 
that they wear the janeo and tilah, and even at eclipses receive 
certain offerings, while standing in water, from each and every caste. 
They also practise palmistry {rehha). Other castes call them harar- 
popo or Thags, and the higher Brahman groups disown them. 
Probably they are a branch of the Pakauts. 

The Bhdtras have 22 gots, of which 13 are found in Sialkot, viz. 


Bhains. 

Gamf. 

Kasha. 

Lohi. 

BhatU. 

Gojra. 1 

Lande. 

Rathor. 

Bhotiwal. 

Digwa. 

Kag- 

Lar. 

Rod. 


Bhatt, fern. Bhatten, Bhattni, Bhdtni, Bhatani : dim. Bhatetd. : fern. 
Bhateti, the son or daughter of a Bhatt : also, contemptuously, any 
one of that caste. The Panjabi form is Bhatt, but it is very commonly 
pronounced Bhdt, especially in the Hills. 

The organisation of the Hindu Bhdts almost baffles description, so 
fluid are its intricacies. 

In Hissar are found two sub-castes, Brahm and a few Edj. The 
former are clients of the MahdjansJ, performing certain functions for 
them at weddings, &c.§ ; they wear the janeo, avoid widow marriage, 
and only eat food cooked by a Gaur Brahman ||, while the Rdj are land- 
holders and cultivators, receiving dues at Jdt weddings. 

The Brahm, Brahma or Brahmf Bhdts are very widely spread, and 
always appear to stand higher than the other sub-castes or groups, 
which vary from place to place. Thus in Eohtak the other groups are 

♦Recently, however, some of them ^ve taken to disguising themselves as Bairagi 
tddh&s. Others, of Daska, make an indelible mark on their necks and caU themselves 
Hosaini Brahmans, collecting alms from Muhammadans. 

t See p. 268 of Punjab Manufactures for the implements used. 

X And also of the Brahmans in Rohtak. 

§ They sing kabit» in public when the bridegroom first sets out for his father-in-law’s 
house, receiving a rupee as their fee on this occasion and also at the kdj of an old man, 

II Or Aggarw&l Mahijans in Rohtak. 
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three in number, viz., Jagfg5 or TappawSr,* ChSrant, and a fourth 
class, to which belonged Udd, Bhdt.J The Jagg^s comprise the Bharia, 
Boria, Shakkarw^l^, Solanki and other gots. 

In GurgSon on the other hand the Bh^.t or Eai, as he is called, is de- 
scribed as a Mir^si, and is divided into four clas8es§ : — 

y / 1, Brahm Eai, Bh^ts of the Brahmans. 

(. 2. Bero ^Baro) Eai, of the Edjpnts, 
f 3. EAj Eai, who eat fiesh and drink liquor. 

1 4. Jag4, or genealogists : of whom I is superior to II. ]| 

The Brahm group then extends right across the south of the Punjab 
into MultdiU, Dera Gh4zf Kh^n, Dera Isma’il, Mf4nwdli and evenBannn ; 
the group below them being called K4timar.^ 

On the other hand in Mult4n the Brahm Bhdts are said to be divided 
into four classes ; — 


• Chandi D4s. | Mahal. 

Jangd, Bhamb4, | Sutrak. 

This group is also called Vateshar and regards itself as Bahrf or 
superior, while the Bunj4his, who are not recognised as Brahm Bh^ts, 
comprise the following g'ots: — 


Agan-hotrl.** 
Chandan. 
Dharor. 
Ghanghar.** 
Guru Dat, 


Lakhnauri. 

Manjhor. 

Palsihar. 

Pali Palsihar. 


Dehi Palsihar. 
Shenor. 

Sipal. 

Sngerlu. 


The real grouping in Multan however appears to be into four func- 
tional groups, viz. 

1. Brahm, eulogists and genealogists. 

2. Vartishar, who live upon dues payable at weddings and funerals 
for their services. At weddings they summon the brotherhood, and so 
on. At deaths they notify its members, and also procure certain 


* Jaggi, so called because they rise early and seated on their patron's roof recite his 
genealogy. Tappawar is not explained. 

+ Charan, a wanderer, pilgrim : singer, dancer : Platts, sub voce. 

I But another account says the Bhats include the following classes .-—Brahm (the only one 
found in Eohtak), Jagga, Raj and Charan, (already mentioned.^, together with the AJon» 
and Garara. 

§ Apparently sub-castes : if not, I and II each form a sub-caste. But it is also said that 
the mirdsis of the Hajputs are called Kana or Ucharn Bhats, the Eanas being story-tellers 
and eulogists, as well as genealogists. And yet another account divides the Bhats into four 
classes : — (Ij Eai Bhat, or ‘ meister.singers.’ (2> Ranis “heralds " who used to act as envoys, 
as well as encourage the fighting men by their singing of legends, (3) Kathaks or musicians, 
and (4) JagSs or genealogists and story- tellers. 

The following i-wbif from Gurgion describes the superiority of the Eai Bhats ; — 

Hamin That^ Bamin Bhatt^ Bamin Bhaunra^ Samin Bhdg{, 

Eamin Mr Betdl, Hamin javgal ke jogt, 

Kaprd pharen mdng karar hdndh mandar areny 
Betdl hahen Bikram suno dev dan kirat karen. 

II The Bhat gots are Bimblan, Bhardwaj, Chand Bardai, Chandiin, Kalia, Mirchal, Sair 

Tind and Sodhian. ’ 

^ Bat according to an account from Multin the groups are four, viz. : — Brahm, Vartesh- 
war, Chandisar and Kutichar, each with functions of its own. 

** These two gots are by some classed as Brahm, in other words some of their members 
are of Brahm status, others only of Bunjihf rank. 
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articles for the corpse. At funerals their females take part in the 
sidpd (mourning), being paid annas 2 per day. At a girl’s wedding they 
get Re. 1-8, but at a boy’s only Re. 1, the sum which they also get 
at a funeral. Their perquisite on other occasions is called vel badhdi. 

3. The Chandisar live in the villages and live by begging. The 
Kd,tim3irs who used to be numerous in Multdn, are an off-shoot of 
this branch. 

4. The Kutichar are vagrant beggars. 

Accounts from ]Vli4nw4li, in which District the Bh4ts are verv few 
in number, give a threefold division of the caste, as follows 

, f i. Brahmi. | f ii. Kdtim4r or Sheni Khel. 

^tii. KhosM. I (iii. Baddu. 

I performs ceremonies : II does not, though at weddings the K4tim4r 
sing songs of congratulation. The Baddii is virtually an Out-caste.* 

A second account points to the fact that the Bh4ts derive their origin 
from the Pushkarnd, Brahmans as well as from the 84rsut, and says the 
Pushkarnd. Bhd,t are equal in status to the Sdrsut,t though the status 
of the sections varies, and a family whose widows marry outside the 
brotherhood is looked down upon. 

Lastly a third account gives the old functional groups : the 3ut who 
sing songs and recite chronicles ‘ in the afternoon ’{ ; the M^gadh, who 
keep pedigrees of kings, and recount their deeds : the WindijAn, who 
teach princes ; and the Bh4t or Jagak§ who sang songs in the early 
morning hours to awaken the king. Yet this same account divides the 
Bh4ts into Brahms and Kdtfm4rs. 

In Multdn, tahsil Shujdb^d, only the Brahm and Rdtimdr groups are 
known. The former comprises 7 gotsi Chandi D4s, Mahol, Sutrak, 
Changar, Paisa, Chandaria, and Channan, all of which are said to be 
Sdirsut gots and intermarry. The KAtimArs, also said to be Sdrsuts, 
form a distinct sub-caste. They have, as a rule, no clients, and live 
by blackmail, but in Shuj4b4d itself they receive fixed dues (from one 
to four annas a head at weddings). They still compose kabits which 
the Brahm Bhdts do not. 

In the accounts from Karn41, PatiAlA and Kapurthald]! allusion is 


* The Baddd takes alms from MuhammadaDS, which other Bhats will not do. No other 
will eat with him, yet he wears the janeo. His corpse is not burnt like a Hindu’s, but is cast 
into a stream. It is to be regretted that no farther particulars of this interesting group are 
given. 

t It is said that the gots are : — 


Saesut «i 


f Chandi Das . 
' Gandhor. 
Harar Rai. 


r Panian. 

PCSHXABNA 

Hatiara | Cohangar. 

1 Kdtimar' ? 
l_Thor, etc. 

X Just as the Jaggi have a stated time for their recitations : see above. 

§ Not to be confused with the Jajik, who in Dera Ghazi Khan is a sewer of shrouds : see 

infra. 

11 In Kapurthala to the Sdt is assigned the d'dy of reciting verses from the Purans • and 
to the Magadh that of eulogising the Surajbans, Chandrbans, etc., while to the Vandiian is 
allotted the recitation of chronicles,, and eulogising Deo, nkhi, i,itar and Ea<i ki nandan 
whence they are designated Kabishars or bards. The latter also announce betrothals set 
forth the dowry at weddings, and so on. ’ 
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made to an older and apparently extinct organisation of the Bhdt caste 
into three main groups, viz , : — 

1. Sfit, reciters of myths. 

2. Mdtgadhs, chroniclers. 

3. Vandis, or Vandijan, who acted as advisers to Ed,]'a8 and as 
poets laureate. 

The Vandis alone are found in Patid,ld where they are known as 
Brabmd Bhits or Brahmd Kais. They wear the janeo and retain their 
Brahminical gotras such as Konsal (in Kapurthald) , Bhardw^j, etc. 

In their internal grouping the Brahm Bhd.ts imitate the Khatri 
organisation, having two groups as follows : — 

I. BaeI, OE the 12 GOTS. 

1. Gun deo. 4. Lakhan Sain. 7. Bhdirdmal. 10. Phdg. 

2. Kataria. 5. Dhur. 8. Td,hu. 1 1 . Chandi dd,8. 

3. Pangan. 6. Bisbel or -wel. 9. Kalian. 12. Dhiran. 

and of these numbers 1 — 6 form a Dh^igbar group, which avoids only 
one got in marriage, (as indeed does the whole Bd,ri group, apparently) 
whereas the Bunj^his avoid four. This latter group includes the 
following gots ; — 

Bhuld/dia. i Manohia. I Suridn. I Tuhdnia, etc. 

Malaunia. | Saroha. I Tetia. I 

On the other hand in Sh4hpur the Bh4t are divided into Bunj^hfs 
and Khokhars, the latter suggesting the Khokharain group of the 
Khatris, thus ; — 


Section. 

Gotra. 

f Ayupotri. 

Bhfirdwdj. 

1 Dherru. 

>9 

I.— BuNJAHis. •{ Jandidds. 

Koshal. 

1 M^hal. 


(_^Rai P^l. 

f} 

rSigarre. 

Kushab. 


Bh^rdw^j. 

Bdlash. 

(^Jaiu. 

Vashist. 


Of these the Jain section will intermarry with any other, but 
from the above notes it is abundantly clear that the Bhdts are 
simply an offshoot of the Brahmans, being differentiated from them 
by function. And to explain their origin various legends have been 
invented. One is that when Janmeja celebrated a sacrifice he sum- 
moned the Gaur Brahmans and tricked one of them into accepting an 
offering of a diamond by concealing it in some pan. This Brahman 
became a Bhdt. Another, to whom Janmeja offered a gift, refused it 
and became a Tagg4. Another is that Shiva was celebrating the 
marriage of his son, and giving alms to Jogfs, Jangams, Sanilsfs and 
SnthrfiiS, who received them with a good grace. Thereupon the god 
asked if any would constrain him to give alms, and a drop of sweat 
falling from his brows to the ground the first Bh^t sprang from 
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it, with a Jcaldr in bis handsj and uttered a habit which runs : — “ 0 
goddess K^likd, give the Bhdt a haldr whose sight will cause a close- 
fisted man (shum) to flee. Let the Bhdt cleave him from head to foot 
with his fcafdr.” Shiva replied : — “0 Betal Rai, Bhdt, I would have 
given you the kingdom of the whole world had you not appeared thus. 
Now I grant you great influence and all will be terrified at your voice, 
but you will get what you may.” This kubit, obtained from a Bhdt, 
would make all the Bhdts professional extortioners. A third tradition 
is that Brahmd offered gifts to Brahmans, but they all refused it, until 
one of their sisters’ sons accepted it and thus became a Bhdt. 

Two legends from the Simla hills also describe the origin of the 
Bhdts. The first explains how they acquired the power of reading 
men’s thoughts. Under Edjd Bhoj,* it says, lived Kali Das, a famous 
Bhdt who held that a man could say anything he wished in prietry, 
and so Kdli, the goddess, pleased with his devotion, conferred on 
him the power of thought-reading. The other legend goes further 
back, and describes how Rdjd Jaswantt had a wise counsellor in a 
woman Khankdli. Once when he was holding his court at Srinagar 
in Garhwdl the Rdjd of Mdrwar, Jagdeo, came to see him and found 
him and Khankdli in council. The lady veiled her face, explaining 
that as a man had come to that cowardly court she could not show her 
face before him. This reply naturally annoyed Jaswant who declared 
he would give her 10 times as much as Jagdeo would bestow. Khankdli 
then went to Jagdeo’s tent ; but as he was at his devotions his Rdni 
gave her a dish full of gold coins and gems which Khankdli refused to 
.accept, as she could take no alms from a woman. When the Rdjd 
came she presented him with a rupee, as a nazr, and said she was the 
wife of a Bhdt and had come to demand dan (charity), which one of 
Edjput blood could not refuse. He bade her ask a favour, and she de- 
manded his head, which the Rdjd at once cut off, and she carried it in a 
dish to Rdjd Jaswant. Tauntingly Jaswant asked what she had got 
from Jagdeo, who had fled from his own kingdom and sought a refuge 
with himself. In reply Khankdli showed him the head and demanded 
those of himself and his 9 sons in fulfilment of his vow, threatening him 
with the ruin of his kingdom if he refused. The king’s sons, his queen, 
and he himself, however, all declined to sacrifice their lives in fulfilment 
of the Rdjd’s rash promise. 

Khankdli then returned to Jagdeo’s tent. She had forbidden his 
queen to bum his body till she returned, and when she found the Rdni 
lamenting over his corpse she restored it to life and promised him the 
empire of all India. This he soon achieved. In the first encounter 
Jaswant was overthrown and Jagdeo seized his kingdom. Gradually 
he subdued all the petty chiefs in India, compelling them to pay 
6 annas in the rupee as tribute. From Khankdli and Kdli Dds the 
Bhdt chain descends. 

In Sirmtir the Bhdts are by origin Brahmans, J but having adopted 
karewa they lost status and are now by occupation genealogists. 
Many, too, are cultivators and trans-Giri mairy with-Kanets. The 

* Cf. Legends II, p. 183. 
t See Legends of the Punjab in, pp. 242, 252. 

5 There is a Wateshar or Bateshar group among the Brahmans also. 
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Bh^ts of Ndihan retain Brahman customs, but those of the interior have 
adopted those of the Kanets. With the Kanets the Bhats furnish the 
Dewds or priests to the temples. Trans-Giri there is a sub-division of 
the Bhd,ts called Deti, but the rest of the Bhdts do not intermarry with 
them and they are inferior to the other groups. 


The Muhammadan Beats. 

The Muhammadan Bhats are even fewer in numbers than the Hindu, 
and far less elaborately organised. In Hissd.r they date their con- 
version to .^lamgfr’s reign, and still continue to minister to Mah^jans 
and other Hindus as well as to Mughals and Pirzd,das, but Shaikhs 
only fee them at a daughter’s wedding; as do also oilmen and weavers 
who give them 8 annas. But they get fees on the birth of a son. In 
Rohtak they have only three sections, Bijhdn, Sil Sahd, and Gur Deva, 
of whom the latter recite genealogies and compose songs. 


Their patrons are Muhammadan Ild,jputs and Hindu Mahd,jans, and 
they receive — 


Ceremony, 

Function. 

Fee, 

Girl’s betrothal 

The Bhat women sing songs and chant 
kaiits. 

8 Mansurf takas. 

Boy’s „ 

The Bhafc women sing songs and also the 
brotherhood. 

Re. 1 or as. 8 with takas. 

Girl’s 

Women sing bandhdwa 

8 takas for each. 

Birth of a son 

Sing congratulatory songs j 

Re. 1. 


At weddings when the dower arrives the Bhats read out the list of articles and recite the 
following Jcabit . — 

Zar Tciii sone gota hindri murassa moti kanchan chhahhhari haij 
KiTtikhab atlas hdwald jhurm lot mehndi motisxit joas dhari hai, 

Bhuhan rdtub hird pannd jardo jarat gird men chhuhdre sab ndr Jcahin khari hai, 
Sundar sohdg hhdg hhari jaisi khilli phuljhari hai. 

In Shdhpur the Muhammadan Bh^^s are divided thus 


Section. 


Gotra. 


f ChurAl. 


I. 


Panj. 

Samit. 

^Gudrdl. 


Koshal. 

*> 


II. Kaprdl, which is said to be purely endogamous and not to 
marry with any other BhAt under pain of excommunication. The 
other four sections marry inter se. 


The Beat’s functions. 

The functions of the Bhdt differ in different parts of these Provinces. 
In the south-eastern districts he is not entrusted with any religious 
functions at all. Thus in Rohtak the Brahm Bhdis merely get 
annas 4 to 8 on the bridegroom’s departure at a wedding ; and the 
guests at a rich man’s funeral are invited through a Bhdt, who receives 
Re. I in cash, and a turban when the pagri is tied round the heir’s 
Head. A BHdr^ also samiuoaB the kinsmen to witness an ezconununi- 
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cation or a re-adtnission into caste.* * * § As we go westward, however, the 
Bhdt’s functions become more definite, assuming at times almost a 
priestly colour, while his perquisites are correspondingly larger and more 
certain. Thus in Kapurthala the Brahm BMt sings congratulatory 
songs at a betrothal, at the saia chitthi, at a chhotd tikd, or marking 
of the bridegroom’s forehead, the milni,'\ or meeting of the bride and 
bridegroom, at the lawdn or turina, the mittha bhdt and the chirJcani, 
receiving a fee of annas 2 or so, together with other rails. 


After a death the Bhd,t remains for 13 days in the deceased’s house 
and helps to procure what is required ; at a shdnt he gets a rupee ; 
and at a such he gets a similar fee with certain clothes : — 



Ceremony. 

Ftmction. 

Fee. 


'(1) Marriage procession ... 

Sing Manglachdr Jcabits ... 

1 or 2 annas. 


(2) Pilra 

(3) Dowry 

Ditto 

1 anna. 

(U 

Proclaim publicly the presents given 
as the dowry. 

4 annas. 


(4) Warisui ... 

Carry baskets (chhdbda) of dried 
fruits, etc., to the bridegroom’s 
father's house, and chant congra- 
tulations to the pair. 


1 

•' (1) Procession to the funeral 
pyre. 

(i) Sew the kafanX ! 

(ii) Buy what is necessary tor the 

deceased’s relatives. 

(tit) Sing in the procession. 

2^ annas. 

<• 

(2) SidpdfoT 1st four days .. 

A B hatnf leads the mourning of the 
women of the brotherhood. 

8 annas or a rupee. 


(3) Dahdya 

On the tenth day the Bhatnf as- 

2 annas and 2 sers of 

1 

sembles the women in the house of 
the deceased’s heirs. 

wheat flour. 

(4) On the 13 th day 

A Bhat assembles the male members 
of the brotherhood, and the deceas- 
ed’s heir is proclaimed. 

1 anna. 


1 (5) Dharm shdnt 

b 

On the 17th day the shrddh is per- 
formed. 

A meal of cooked food. 


In the western districts the Bhfitnf fulfils the duties of a professional 
mourner. Thus in ShShpur she leads the mourning by the women 
of the deceased’s brotherhood for a fee of Ke. 1, and in Dera Grhfizf 
Khdn she does this for a wage of 2i annas a day, besides what the 
relatives may give her. 

In KAngra§ the only relic of the Bh^t’s former functions is the 
making of habits, and a proverb runs : — Bhdt hi bhet habit, i.e., a Bhdt 
■will always make a present of a habit. Like the parohit and the barber 

* This account comes from the Sampla tahsi'l of Rohtak. Else'where the Bhfe merely 
sing congratulatoiy songs on auspicious occasions for a fee of four double-pice, raised at 
■weddings to Be. 1-4-0. 

t They sprinkle the red coloured water on the white garments of the wedding guests. 

I But in Dera Ghazf Khan this is done by the Tajik. 

§ This is the account from Hap'rpur. In N^urpur t^sil Bhats merely visit the house of a 
newly married couple and receive a small fee, earning their living by cultivation. In 
Kangra tahsil they sometimes at a wedding get a fee called durbhia, which varies from 
3 pies to 2 annas : they also get one at an investiture ■with the janeo, and at weddings the 
girl’s father gives his Bhst annas 2 and some cloth, while the boy’s Bhit gets Be. 1*4.0, but 
ttey perform no rites. 
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they are looked upon as lag is, bnt are virtually only employed as 
messengers at waddings, being piid a trifle by the reeipient for the 
message [neondar]. In the Hill States, however, ten or twenty BhA^s 
sometimes collect and recite kabits, receiving a sum of money, called 
rinj, which is divided proportionately among them, the Bhat of the 
rfl,ja who gives it getting the lion’s share. In former times, it is said, 
they were compelled to work, but this is not now the case. Elsewhere 
the Bhflt is now, speaking generally, a cultivator or a servant to a 
Mahfljan. 

The Rhats act as parohits to the Khatris, while their own parohita 
and pddhas are S^Lrsut Brahmans. 

BhattahaEj-haba, fem.-hari, Bhattiar,-arfl, a person who takes food to 
labourers in the field. 

Bhatti. The name Bhatti would appear to be unquestionably connected 
with Bhflt, Bhatt, Bhflti and Bhatia, Bhatt bearing the same relation 
to Bhflt as Jatt to Jat, kamm in Punjflbi to kdm, etc. As a tribe the 
Bhattis are of some antiquity, numerous and wide-spread. They give 
their name to the Bhattiana* * * § and to the Bhattiorat tracts, as well 
as to various places, such as Bhatinda, Bhatner, Pindi Bhattifln and 
possibly the Bhattiflt in Chan^ba. Historically the Bhattis first appear 
to be mentioned in the Tarikh-i’Firoz-skdhi of Shams-i-Siraj Afif, and 
the following notes are culled from the translation of that work in 
Elliott’s Hist, of India : — 

In the reign of Ald-ud-Din, Tughlik of Khurflsan obtained the 
district of Dipd,lpur, of which Abohar was a dependency. To Abohar 
were attached all the jangles belonging to the Mini (Mina ?) and 
Bhatti tribes. Tughlik, anxious to ally his family with the native 
chiefs, heard that the daughters of Rana Mall Bhatti were beautiful 
and accomplished, so he sent the amalddr of Abohar to negotiate the 
alliance of one of them with his brother, Sipahsfllflr Rajab. In his 
pride the Rana rejected these overtures, and so Tughlik proceeded to 
levy the outstanding revenue from the talwandis of the Bhattis with 
great severity. The Rflna’s daughter, Bibi Naila, hearing of this, urged 
her own surrender. ‘ Consider,’ she said, ‘ that the Mughals have carried 
off one of your daughters.’ She was accordingly married to Rajab, 
assumed the name of Bibi Kadbanu, and became the mother of Firoz 
Shah III in 1309 A. D.J 

In 1394 Sflrang Khan was sent to Dipfllpur to suppress the 
rebellion of Shaikha Khokbar. There he raised troops and, taking 
with him Rai Khul Chain Bhatti and Rai Dflud Kamdl Main (? Mina), 
he crossed the Sutlej near Tirhflrah (Tihd,ra, in Ludhiana). § 

In 1389 we read of Rai Kamal-ud-din Main {? Mina) and Rai Khul 
Chand Bhatti whose fiefs lay near Samana, being sent with Prince 
Humfiyun to raise troops at that fortress. || 


* See the art. Bhattiana in the Imperial Gazetteer, 

t In the Chiniot uplands north of the Chenab. 

t E. H. I. m, pp. 271-2. 

§ E. H. I. IV, p. 29. 

II E. H. I. rV, p. 22. 
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Timur found Bhatner unJer the rule of Rao Dal Chain,* a Rdjput, 
and probably a Bhatti. Curiously enough he is represented as having 
a brother named Kamdl-ud-din, and in one history Khul Chain is said 
to have been the Rai of Bhatner.t 

Again in 1527 we read of Mirza Kdmran’s coming from Lahore, with 
many horses and much wealth taken from the Bhattis and Khokhars.f 


The legends of the Bhattis are, however, silent on these events and 
ascribe the origin of the tribe to Achal through Barsi, who extended 
his dominions from the south to Bhatner, which they held until expelled 
from it by the Rdjaof Bikaner early in the 19th century. Then they 
spread over Bhattiana, which comprised the modern tahsil of Sirsa 
and the northern part of Fatehdbad. The tribe is now found princi- 
pally along the Ghaggar valley as far as Bhatner. 

« 

Various other traditions are, however, current in diSerent localities 
and of these the most probable is that which connects the Bhattis 
with Jaisalmir. The story current in Hissdr is that they were in very 
early times driven across the Indus, but returned and some 700 years 
ago dispossessed the Langih, Joiya and other tribes of the country 
to the south of the lower Sutlej, and founded Jaisalmir, which State 
they still hold. Bhatti, the leader under whom they recrossed the 
Indus, had two sons Dasal and Jaisal. The former settled in Bhattiana 
and from him are descended the Sidhu-Bardr Jdfs, the "Wattu being 
also descendants of his grandson, Rdjput. With this tradition may 
be compared the following detailed account of the Bhallis of Bahdwal- 
pur, in which State they have 15 principal clans 

i. The Bhattis, or pure Bhattis, who are generally landowners 
or cultivators, though some are weavers and blacksmiths. 

ii. Pahor, found throughout the Lamma. 

iii. Chus. 

iv. Jogi and 

v. Janddni. 


These five septs are closely connected, do not give daughters out- 
side the group, and usually intermarry. 

vi. Shaikhra. 

vii. Chakar-HuUe : a small sept, of recent origin called Chakar- 

ullab or servants of God. 

viii. Lallu. 


ix. Bhdbhe : a small sept. 

X. Katesar : also a small sept, which rears sheep. 

xi. Kulyar or Kawalyur which has an interesting history 

Kulyar was a son of Rdna Raj Wadhan, who had four other sons 
(1) Utterd, (2) Nun, (3) Kdnjun, (4) H atdr. The tradition is that the 

• The Zafarnima has Chan, probably for Chand • nr Chain , ", 

Sain and Chand. Timur explains that RSo means ‘ braJe h iv! ifS, 

tk H. i.n^p.34. 
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ancestors of Eaj Wadhan lived in ancient times near Ghajni, whence 
they migrated to Delhi, which after a time they left for Bhatner. 
In the 7th century of the Hijra Rdj Wadhan together with his tribe 
left Bhatner and settled near Chhanb Kulydr (now in tho Lodhr^n 
tahsil of Multd,n), which in those days lay on the southern bank of 
the Sutlej and formed part of the dominions of Rai Bhutt£, the ruler 
of a city, the greater part of which was destroyed by the Sutlej flowing 
over it ; but parts of its ruins are still to be seen on the right bank 
of the Grhd,ra (in tahsil Lodhrd,n). Rdnd. Rd,j Wadhan had a beautiful 
daughter whom Rai Bhuttd, desired to marry. The request was refused 
by Kulydr, the eldest son of Rdj Wadhan ; and the result was that a 
sanguinary battle took place in which Rai Bhutta was slain. The 
tract of the country thus conquered by the Kuly^rs became known as 
Chhanb Kuly^r, which name it still retains. At this time Sher Sh^h 
Sayyid JaMl was living in Uch, where IMnd, R^j Wadhan and his sons 
went to see him and embraced Islam. Rdj Wadhan remained |at TJch, 
Utter^ occupied the ‘ Vidh ’ (BiSs)*, Nun began to live on the Rd,vi, 
(and that tribe is now dominant in Shujdb^d tahsil), Kan jun at the 
Don^ri Mari (?), and Kulydr made Chhanb Kulydr his residence. 
Hat^,r was deprived of his share of the inheritance.t 

xii. Daragh. 

xiii. Sangrd,: with a famous sept called Whgi. In the 8th 
century Hijra the Sangrds migrated from Rdjputdna and 
settled in Kath^la, then a large town on the Gurang or 
Hariari, the ruins of which are still to be seen near Tibba 
T£nwin-wdla. Kathdia was at that time held by the Joiyas, 

xiv. Mahtam : the Muhammadan Mahtams claim to be Bhattis 

and say a mirasi once ironically called their ancestor 
‘ Mahtam, ’ or chief. They appear to be distinct from the 
Hindu Mahtams. 

XV. Bhet : who claim to have been Bhattis who accompanied 
Shaikh Hakim from Delhi, but are said by others to be 
Dhedhs or Menghwals, whom that saint converted. 

xvi. Markand, Bokha, Jhakhkhar, Dhandla, Phanbi, Bii4r, 
Dadu, KapShi (cotton-workers and reed-cutters), and 
Kd,hin, are nine clans descended from the same ancestor 
and they intermarry. Some are landowners, others tenants , 
but some are boatmen, and though Bhattis by origin they 
are regarded as of low status. 

On the south-east border of the Punjab the subject population of 
Bikaner is largely composed of Bhattis, and traditionf almost always 

* The tradition is that in those days the Bias flowed separately to the north of Kahror 
towards Shujibad. 

I The Mittru Bhatti of Multan say they came from Bikaner. 

f The Hissar tradition is very diffeient and says that the 1 hattis are of the Jatu family, 
and that like the Tnnwar Rajputs they trace their origin to remote antiquity. At some 
distant period, two persons named Bhatti and Sumija are said to have come to this country 
from Mathra. The latter had no male issue, and his descendants (called Joiya Rajputs) 
live in Sirsa. After some generations one of the family of the former, named husalu, 
became Baja — he had two sons, Dusul and Jaisul. 'J he latter became Baja of Jaisalmlr, 
where his descendants still reign. The former remained in Bhattiana— he had only one son, 
named Janra, who had several wive? (^1 of other castes) by whom he had 21 sons, whose 
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carries us back to the ancient city of Bhatner, which lies on the banks 
of the long since dry Ghaggar, in the territory of that State bordering 
on Sirsa. But in that tract, which corresponds to the old Bhatti^na, 
the Bhatti is no longer a dominant tribe and the term is loosely applied 
to any Muhammadan J4t or Rajput from the direction of the Sutlej, 
as a generic term almost synonymous with'Rdth or Pachhdda. 

In the central Punjab, however, and towards the north of it, the 
Bhattis, though scattered, hold strong positions. In Amritsar tradition 
avers that they have a ‘long pedigree’ beginning with Adam, 10th in 
descent from whom was Krishna, son of Jad, the son of Jadam. And 
the present State of KapurtliaM was held by a Rajd, who sought the 
aid of Lakhanpdl and Hai-pal, sons of the Rdna, Purab Chand, of Bhatner 
against his foes. Accompanied by Panpal, a third son of the Ran^ 
by a J4t wife, they overran the neighbonring country; but the Raja 
refused to give them the share he had agreed to bestow upon them, 
so they put him to death and partitioned his kingdom, Lakhanpdl 
taking the BAri Do^b, Harpal that of the Bist Jalandhar and Panpdl 
the modern Ferozepur District. Uai Viru, Lakhanpd,l’s great-grandson, 
founded Vairowal in Amritsar some 540 years ago and his grand- 
I daughter, a sister of Rai Mitha, was married to Rai Ibrahim of 
Kapurthala, himself a Bhatti and descended from Harpal. Bnt after a 
futile attempt to subdue Rai Mitha, Ibrahim forbade intermarriage 
between the two branches. 

KapdrthaU tradition is, however, quite silent as to Lakhanpal or 
Harpil, and, according to legends current in that State, Rai Ndnak 
Chand is said to have left Bhatner and settled in Bhuldna, in that 
State. Three brothers Bhatti, Manj and Chauhdn founded the R4jput 
tribes so named, which settled in the Punjab only 14 generations ago. 

Nevertheless reciprocal marriage is confined to the Bhatti, Manj 
N4ru and Khokhar* tribes, which avoid marriage with the Chauh4n, 
Awan, Nipdl, Bajoha, Janjua, Punwdr, Vary4. 

The Khokhars and Ndriis are regarded as foreign by race to the other 
Rajputs, who all trace back their descent to R4j4 Salivahan who has 
a shrine at Sidlkot. He is said to have been defeated by Tm!ii.m N4sir. 

In Gujrdt the Bhattis trace their first settlements back to DuUa 
Bhatti, R4j4 of Pindi Bhatti4n who was put to death by Akbar. All 
his family was in Akbar’s camp on the Jheluin, where they were kept 
in durance until released at the intercession of a faqir whose shrine 
is still pointed out at Chbapar on the bank of that river. Dulla’s son 
Kam41 Kh4n was allowed to settle on the waste lands near Ghamdn' 
still a Bhatti village, while the rest returned to Pindi Bbattidn.f ’ 


descendants established different tribes, such as the Lakhhml, SidMi and Barar Jats Janra 
founded the town of Abohur, naming it after his wife Abho— bv this wife he had three 
ims- RdjpdU Chun and Vhum :-the Wattu Kajputs are descendants of the first- the Mai 
Rajputs of the second-and the Nawab of Rama and his family, of the third. Inasmuch as 
the Bhattis weie more numerous than the rest, the country was called Rhattiana. The 

Si •» »< ‘k" 

• The Khokhars (alone) give daughters to Sayyids. 

t The tribal mlrdsi gives the foUowing pedigree of the tribe, which claims MaMr&ja Banjit 
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The Bhatti of the Gujranwdla Bdr, where they are the natural 
enemies of the Virk,” are descended from one Dhir, who eighteen 
generations ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Nur Mahal jungles as 
a grazier and freebooter. His grandson went further on to the banks 
of the Rd,vi, and his son again moved up into the uplands of Gujrdn- 
w^la. The tnodern descendants of ttiese men aie described as “a 
muscular and noble-looking race of men, agriculturists more by 
constraint than by natural inclination, who keep nunierous herds of 
cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the Bdr, only plough 
just sufficient to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous 
as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves.” The Bhatti of Gujr4nwala 
enjoyed considerable political importance in former times, and they 
still hold 86 villages in that District. In Sidlkot the Bhatti claim 
descent from Bhoni seventh in descent from their eponymous ancestor 
Bhatti, who came to Giijrdnwdla from Bikdner, and thence to Sialkot. 
None of these Bhatti of the Bdr will give their daughters to the 


Singh as one of its scions : — 


PADAM RATH. 

I 


Wichar. Sahnsi. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
descended from this branch. 


Bhanni. 


Kaji. 


Shadi. 


Gnjranwala, 


Eai Pnthora. 
Gnjriuwila. 


C' 




Nampal. Jarat. Gaundhar, Ratanpal. SahnpSI. 
Gnjranwala. | Tahsil Phaliin. 
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Ato. 


AmViar. 
Pindi BhattUn. 


Dhairvi. 
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Danu, 
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Lakhira. 
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Chuhar. 
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Dhang. 
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Katho , 

I 

Nathu. 


Karto. 


Seo, 


Ghawnaj. 

Gujranwila. 


Dehli and Bikaner. 


Bahlol, 


1 

Bijli. 

I 

Farfd. 

I 

"1 i ') 

Masti. Daim. Dnlla. 

Pindi Bhattitin. 


Mnhammad Kh&n. Eamil Ehin. 

Pindi Bhattian. Qujrit. 

[another genealogy of,the.BbaUis sea uader SantiL] 
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Bhatti Chaner—Ehittanni. 


neighbouring Jdt tribes, though they will take wives from among them 
without scruple.* In the Salt-range the Bhatti seem to bold a very 
subordiuate position as Bhatti, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable Rdjput tribes of that tract may consider themselves 
Bhatti, as well as what*<ver their local name may be. The Bhatti of 
Jhang hold the considerable Bhattiora tract north of the Chendb. 
They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jhelum near 
the Shahpur border, and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as 
“ a fine race of men, indastrious agriculturists, hardly at all in debt, 
good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport. They do very little 
cattle-lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other’s 
wives.” 


The persistence of the traditions which connect the Bhattis with 
Bikdner, Jaisalmer and the old fortress of Bhatner cannot be disre- 
garded. But for a fuller discussion of their origins see Rajput, 

Bhatti is also (1) a Baloch dun (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
as well as (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural), and (3) a 
Muhammadau Jat clan (agricultural) in that District, 

BHAffi Chank, BHAfri Naul, BHATfi .Tahar, three Rfijput clans (agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. C/. Bhdti Wad. 

Bhawana, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Bheda, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhekh-dhaeI, bhkkhi, a faqir, a sadhu: from bhekh, dress, disguise, and so 
' a sect of Hindu faqirs’. 

Bhidal, a Muhammadan Jat clau (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BhikhabI, fern, -a^, a beggar. 

Bhieehak, bhichchak q.v. 

Bhin, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 


Bhindal, a tribe of Jdts claiming Solar Rfijput origin, through its eponym, 
whose descendant Badar embraced Islam. It holds five villaffea in 
Sidlkot. 


Bhindae, a tribe of Jats of the Lunar branch of the Lunar Rdjputs, through 
its eponym, who settled in the Punjab under Rai Tanar. Found in 
Sifilkot. 


Bhisti, fem. -AN, [bhistd, facetiously), lit., a dweller in Paradise, fr. Pers. 
bihisht ; a Muhammadan water-carrier. 


Bhittanni occupies a tract of hill country some 40 miles long by 1 2 to 16 wide 
stretching along our border from the Marwat tahsil of Bannu to the 
Gumal valley. Along the northern part of this line, it owns little or 


•As among the Muhammadan Chibb, Manhas and other tribes a Tiff 
Bhath becomes a Bhattini by tribe according to the proverb Chhutti Baja, tXoi BdniT “ 
1 uuched by a Raja (a woiiird) becomes a Riui,* 

In Ln^ianathe Shaikhs, a Bhatti clan, derive their name from Sb’aikh o j 

ant of Raja Kanshan who accepted Islam and was granted the State A 

Muhammadan emperors. For some other Bhatti clan names see the Appendix. ^ 
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Wu^iyar—Bhojki. 

no land in the plains ; to the south it holds a strip of very fertile 
country extending from the Takwara along the hills as far as Dabbra, 
It has a few scattered hamlets m the Nasnin country north of the 
Takwd,ra, and is also found in considerable numbers in the north-east of 
the Gfimal valley. To the west the hill country of the Bhittannis is 
hemmed in by that of the Wazfrs. ’ The two tribes are generally more 
or less at feud, though the Bhittannis, til] recently, never scrupled to 
assist Wazir robbers in their incursions into British territory. 

The Bhittannis live in small villages, generally hidden away in 
hollows. Their houses are mud and brushwood hovels of the poorest 
description, and sometimes they live in caves hollowed out of the 
rock. One of their principal plaoes is Jandola, on the road leading np 
the T^nk zam to the Wazir country. 

The tribe is divided into three sections : Dhanna, Tatta and Wraspun. 
In the plains the lands of the Bhittannis were originally divided into 
numerous small divisions, known as ndlds. Each nd/a, as a rule, 
forma a single plot, owned by a number of families generally closely 
connected by birth. The waste land in each ndld is the property of 
the ndld proprietors. Before land became valuable, the proprietors 
of the different nilds used readily to admit men of their own sub- 
section to a share in the ndld lands, and in this way, men, who had 
before lived exclusively in the hills, were continually settling in the 
plains. There has never been, therefore, any actual division of the 
country on shares, and the present proprietors hold purely on a 
squatting tenure. The lands of the Wraspuns lie to the noi th, the 
Taltas to the south, and the Dhannas in the middle. The Dbannas 
own much less land than the other two sections, and fewer of them 
reside in the plains. The plain Bhittannis live in scattered kirria or 
villages. The larger ndlds have separate kirria and headmen of their 
own, but more generally the people of several ndlds live together in 
one kirri, under a common headman. 

Bhojiya, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bhojki, a term applied to the pujdria or ofiBciants at the great shrines of 
Devi, such as that of Jawhlamukhi, that at Bhaun in the Kangpa 
District, Naina Devi iu HoshiBirpur, etc. The Bhojkia were said by 
Barnes to be “ not Brdhmans, thoutih they are the heiedilary priests of 
these celebrated temples. They all wear the sacred thread} they 
intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesb, drink wine, and are a 
debauched and profligate set ; the men are constantly in the Courts 
involved iu litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
morality,” Colonel Jenkins writes of them: — “I'he Bhojkfs are 
perhaps a unique feature of the KB.ngra District, They claim to be 
Sdirsnt Brahmans ; but if so, have certainly sunk in the social scale, 
as no ordinary Brahmans would eat kachi rasoi with them. They 
appear to occupy much the same position as the Gangaputras of 
Benares, and the probability is that they are mere Jogis who have 
obtained a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they 
have entered. The name is evidently conneeted with the Sanskrit root 
bhoj to feed,* and is taken from the nature of their duties. They 

• The term is probably derived from b?ud in the sense of * grant ’ and the Bhojkia are 
probably merely benehced Brihman devotees of Devi, 
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Bhojudnd — Bhular. 


intermarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called Bodha 
Pandits. Another account states that the Bhojkis of Bhaun do not 
give daughters to those of JawdlamnkVii or Naina Devi, though up 
to Sambat 1936 they used to accept brides from the latter, whom 
they regard as inferiois. The Bhojkis of Biiaun now only intermarry 
among themselves, excluding their own got and the mother^s relatives 
up to the 7th degree. But they also intermarry with the Pandit 
Bodhas and the Bararas. The former are said to be Brahmans, 
but both they and the Bararas take a deceased’s shroud, etc., like the 
Achdraj. The Bhojkis of Chintpurni are Brahmans and marry with 
Brahmans, and will not even smoke with those of Bhaun, etc.” 

Bhojcana, a clan of the Sills. 

Bhola, a Muhammadan Jll clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bholae, a J5t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (same as Bhullar), 

Bhonah, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multln. 

Bhoneye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhotah, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multln. 

Bhotae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multln (same as Bhuttar). 

Bhoto, an ignorant hillman, a simpleton. 

Bhuchangi, a title given to Akllfs : fr. bhiichang, a black snake. 

Bhukk, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, Ferozepur, and in 
Bahawalpur, in which State they call themselves Jits. ^ 


Bhuktal, mentioned in the Tabaqlt-i-Akbari as a tribe subject to the 
Gakhars,* but in the Waki’lt-i-Jahangia they are said to be of the 
same stock and connected with the Gakhars, occupying the country 
between Rohtls and Hatyl, to which they give their name of BugilLf 


BHULAE.*“The Bhular, Her, and Man tribes call themselves asl or 
“ original” Jits, and are said to have sprung from the jat or “ matted 
hair” of Mahldeo, whose title is Bhola simple’) Mahldeo. They 
say that the Malwa was their original home, and are commonly 
reckoned as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half. 
But the bards of the Man, among which tribe several families have 
risen to political importance, say that the whole of the Man and Bhular 
and half the Her tribe of Rljputs were the earliest Kshatriya immi- 
grants from Rajputana to the Punjlb. The head-quarters of the 
Bhular appear to be Lahore and Ferozepur, and the con does of the 
Mlnjha and Malwa; but they are returned in small numbers from 
every division in the Punjlb except Delhi and Rlwalpindi, from almost 
every I^stnct, and from every Native State of the Eastern Plains 
except Du]lna, Loharu, and Pataudi. The tribe is probably not a 
wholly homogeneous one. In Jind its Sidh is Kalanjar, whose samadh 

IS at Min, and to it milk -s offered on the 14th fea* of each month; 

also cloth at a wedding or the birth of a son. In Sillkot its Sidh is 
Bhora, whose ^ha^igah is revered at weddings. In Montgomery the 
Bhular are Hindu and Muhammadan Jits and classed as agricultural. 

Bhun, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shlhpur. 


•E.H.I. V.,p.278. 


t Ibid VI, p. 309, 
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Bhun^d-^Bibizai. 

BHTTNpi, an aboriginal tribe, a man of that tribe. (P. D. 145). 

Bhtjt, a tribe found in the Sddiqdbdd Jcdrddri of Babdwalpur where 
they are landowners and tenants. They are formed from two distinct 
groups, one a Baloch, the other a J^t sept, the former being few, and 
the latter numerous. The Bhut Jdts are possibly a branch of the 
Abrahs, with whom they intermarry, but they are also said to be a 
branch of the Bhattis. 

Bhutar, M., a landowner. 

Bhutha, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Sh4hpur. 

BhuteI, a Jat sept. 

Bhuts, a J4t sept. 

BhutTA. — T he Bhutta are said by the late Mr. E. O’Brien to have traditions 
connecting them with Hindustan, and they claim to be descended from 
Solar Rajputs. But since the rise to opulence and importance of 
Pirzada Murad Bakhsh Bhutta, of Multdn, many of them have taken to 
calling themselves Pirzadas. One account is that they are immigrants 
from Bhutan — a story too obviously suggested by the name. They 
also often practise other crafts, such as making pottery or weaving, 
instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held Dch 
(in Bahawalpurj before the Sayyids came there. They are chiefly found on 
thelower Indus, ChendbandJlielnm, in Shahpur, Jhang, Multan, Muzaf- 
fargarb, and Dera Ghdzi Khan. In Jhang most are returned as Edjputs. 
The Bhuttd, shown scattered over the Ea'tern Plains are perhaps mem- 
bers of the small Bhutnaor Bhutraclan of Malwa Jdts. See also Butar 
and Buta. Maclagan describes them as aJdtor Rdjput clan found in 
Multdn tabsil and allied to the Langahs, etc., Bbu|ta, Lang4h, Dahar, 
Shajrd and Naicb, being said to be sons of Mahli in tue couplet : — 
Saghi, jihdndt dddl, Sodi jihdndi md, 

Mahli jdi panj putr — Dahr, Bhiiltd, Langdh, Naich, Shajrd. 

A branch of this clan at Khairpur near Multan is in the transition 
stage towards becoming Sayyid. 

According to the Bahawalpur tradition the Bhutta are of the same 
stock as the Bhdtia.* When Dowa Rawal, sister’s son of Raja Jajja 
Bhuttd., was building the fort now called Derawar Jajja in a fit of 
jealousy stopped its construction ; whereupon his sister who was married 
to a Bbfitia Rfijput thus addressed him : — 

Bdi Jajja Bhutta sen icain hi hhain puchhde, 

Kay a Bhutta hay a Bhdtia Kot usdran de. 

“ His sister besought Rai Jajja, the Bhutta ; 

Whether thou art a Bhutta or a Bhdtia, let the fort be built.” 

Bhotta, an Arafn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bib, a small aud bumble (agricultural) tribe, holding one or two villages in 
Abbottdbad tabsil, Hazara district, and possibly connected with the 
Awans. 

BIbizai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* The Bahawalpur traditions make the Bbatia (Jaisalmer family), the Bhuttas, Bhatti® 
and Wattus all one and the same family. 
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B1HAN66AN, one who has not a fixed abode, a /ajtr who subsists on alms. 

Bilat, a low Purbia caste of syces and grass-cutter. But see also under 
Ghamar. 

Bilaiti, fem. -an, a foreigner, a European or an Afghan. • 

BiIihXba, described as a donkey-keeper, the Bilhdra is really a branch of the 
Malld.1 or Mohaua (boatmen) group, like the Nihaya and Manabhari. 
In Bahdwalpur they are cultivators as well as boatmen and own 
several villages on the Chend,b and Indus. They are also found as land- 
owners in Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Gfhdzi. 

Biubab, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bibajpani, a disreputable sub-sect of the Bdm-margi, q.v. 

Bishnoi,* Pahlad Bansi, (fr. Vishnu, one of the Hindu Trinity), a sect 
whose founder Jh^Lmbaji lived towards the end of the 16th century. 
Tradition says that at Piupdsar, a village south of Bikdner, in 
the Jodhpur territory, lived Laut, a Rajput Punwdr, who had attained the 
age of 60 and had no son. One day a neighbour going out to sow his 
field met Laut, and deeming it a bad omen to meet a childless man, 
turned back from his purpose. This cut Laut to the quick, and he 
went out to the jungle and bewailed bis childlessness until evening, 
when a faqir appeared to him and told him that in nine months he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraculous power by drawing 
milk from a calf, vanished from his sight. At the time named a child 
miraculously appeared in Laut’s house, and was miraculously suckled 
by his wife Hansa.f This happened in Sambat 1508 (A.D. 1451). 
For seven years the boy, who was an incarnation {autdr) of Vishnu, 
played with bis fellows, and then for 27 years he tended cattle, but all 
this time he spoke no word. His miraculous powers were shown in 
various ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for tue delectation 
of his companions, and he became known as Achamba (the Wonder), 
whence bis name of Jhamba, by which he is generally known. After 
34 years, a Brahman was sent for to get him to speak and on bis 
confessing his failure Jh4mbaji again showed bis power by lighting a 
lamp by simply snapping his fingers, and uttered his first word. He 
then adopted the life of a teacher, and went to reside on a sandhill, 
some thirty miles south of Bikaner, where after 51 years he died and 
was buried, instead of being burnt, like an ordinary ELindu. 

Another account of JhAmbajf says that — 

" When a lad of five he nsed to take bis father’s herds to water at 
the well, and had for each head of cattle a peculiar whistle ; the cows 
and bnliocks would come one by one to the well, drink and go away. 
One day a man named Udaji happened to witness this scene, and, 
struck with astonishment, attempted to follow the boy when he left the 
well. He was on horseback and the boy on foot, but gallop as fast 
as he would he could not keep up with the walking pace of the boy. 
At last, in amazement, he dismonuted and threw himself at his feet. 
The boy at once welcomed him by name, though he then saw him for 
the first time. The bewildered Udaji exclaimed Jhdmbaji (omni- 

* FroDOunoed Vishnoi in fiiihiwalpnr and BikAner, 

I Aooording to the HUaAr Betllement Beport hia psurata wen Ltdist sod Sesar, 
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scient), and henceforth the boy was known by this name. On attaining 
manhood, JbSmbaji left his home, and, becoming a faqir or religious 
mendicant, is said to have remained seated upon a sandhill called 
Samrathal in Bikdner, for a space of 51 years. In 1485 a fearful famine 
desolated the country, and Jh^Lmbaji gained an enormous number of 
disciples by providing food for all that would declare their belief in him. 
He is said to have died on his sandhill, at the good old age of 84, and 
to have been buried at a spot about a mile distant from it.” 

A further account says that his body remained suspended for six 
months in the pinjra without decomposing. 

The name Bishnoi is of course connected with that of Vishnu, the 
deity to whom the Bishnoia give most prominence in their creed, 
though sometimes they themselves derive it from the 29 (bis.nau) 
articles of faith incuicated by their founder. In fact it was very 
difficult in our retures to distinguish the Bishnoi from the Vaishnav 
who was often entered as a Baishnav or Bishno. The Bishnois some- 
times call themselves Prahlddbansfs or Prahlddpanthis,* on the ground 
that it was to please Prahldd-bhagat that Vishnu became incarnate in 
the person of Jhdmbaif. The legend is that 33 crores of beings were 
born along with Prahldd and five crores of them were killed by the 
wicked Hirndkaah, and when Vishnu, as the Narsingh avatar, saved the 
life of PrahMd and asked Prahldd to name his dearest wish, the latter 
requested that Vishnu would effect the salvation (mukt) of the remain- 
ing 28 crores. To do this required a further incarnation, and Jhdmbajf 
was the result. 

Tenets of the Bishnois. — Regarding the doctrines of the .sect, Sir 
James Wilson, t from whom I have already quoted, writes : — 

“ The sayings (sabd) of Jhdmbaji to the number of 120 were written 
down by his disciples, and have been handed down in a book [pothi) 
written in the N4gri character and in a dialect similar to &gri, 
seemingly a Mdrwdri dialect. The 29 precepts given by him for the 
guidance of his followers are as follows : — 

Tis din sutak— pinch roz ratwanti nari 
Sera karo shnan — sil — santokh—suchh pydri 
Pani — bini—idhni—itnd lijyo ckhan. 

Dayd — dharm hirde dharo — garu batdi jdn 
Chori — nindya — jhiUh — barjya bad na kariyo koe 
Amal— tamaku - bhang— lit dur hi tyago 
Mad — mas se dekJike dur hi bhago. 

Amar rakhdo that — bail tani nd, bdho 
Amdshya barat — runkh lilo nd ghdo. 

Mom jap §amddh pujd — bash baikunthi pdo 
Untis dharm ki dkhri gam batdi soe 
Fdhal doe par chdvya jisko ndm Bishnoi hoe, 
which is thus interpreted : — “For 30 days after child-birth and five 
after a menstrual discharge a woman must not cook food. Bathe in 
the morning. Commit not adultery. Be content. Be abstemious and 
pure. Strain your drinking water. Be careful of your speech. Ex- 


* 8ee also under Narsinghie. 
f Sina Settlement deport, page 136, 
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Bishnoi observances. 


amine your fuel in case any living creature be burnt with it. Show 
pity to living creatures. Keep duty present to your mind as the 
Teacher bade. Do not speak evil of ethers. Do not tell lies. Never 
quarrel. Avoid opium, tobacco, bhang and blae clothing. Flee from 
spirits and flesh. See that your goats are kept alive (not sold to 
Musalmdns, who will kill them for food). Do not plough with bullocks. 
Keep a fast on the day before the new moon. Do not cut green trees. 
Sacrifice with fire. Say prayers. Meditate. Perform wur.«hip and 
attain Heaven. And the last of the 29 duties prescribed by the 
Teacher — ‘ Baptize your children, if you would be called a true 
Bishnoi 

Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed ; for instance, 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a Bishnoi, 
if he is a servant of the British Government, is allowed to wear a blue 
uniform ; and Bishnois do use bullocks, though most of their farming 
is done with camels. They also seem to be unusually quarrelsome (in 
words) and given to use bad language. But they abstain from tobacco, 
drugs and spirits, and are noted for their regard for animal life, which 
is such that not only will they not themselves kill any living creature, 
but they do their utmost to prevent others from doing so. Conse- 
quently their villages are generally sw'armiug with antelope and other 
animals, and they forbid their Musalmfin neighbours to kill them 
and try to dissuade European sportsmen from interfering with 
them. They wanted it made a condition of their settlement, that no 
one should be allowed to shoot on their land, but at the same time 
they asked that they might be assessed at lower rates than their 
neighbours on the ground that the antelope being thus left undisturbed 
do more damage to their crops ; but I told them this would lessen the 
merit {pun) of their good actions in protecting the animals, and they 
must be treated just as the surrounding villages were. They consider 
it a good deed to scatter grain to pigeons and other birds, and often 
have a large number of half-tame birds about their villages. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a Sabbath and fast-day, doing no 
work in the fields or in the house. They bathe and pray three times a 
day, — in the morning, afternoon, and in the evening — saying “ Bishno, 
Bishno ” instead of the ordinary Hindu “ Rfim Kfim.” Their clothing 
is the same as of other Bagris, except that their women do not allow 
the waist to be seen, and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing. 
They are more particular about ceremonial purity than ordinary Hindus 
are, and it is a common saying that if a Bishnoi's food is on the first of 
a string of twenty camels, and a man of another caste touches the 
last camel of the string, the Bishnoi would consider his food defiled 
and throw it away.” 

The ceremony of initiation is as follows : — 

“ A number of representative Bishnois assemble, and before them a 
sadh or Bishnoi priest, after lighting a sacrificial fire {horn) instructs the 
novice in the duties of the faith. He then takes some water in a new 
. earthen vessel, over which he prays in a set form [Bishno gdyatri), 
stirring it the while with his string of beads [maid), and after asking 
the consent of the assembled Bishnois, he pours the water three times 
into the hands of the novice, who drinks it off. The novice’s scalp 
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lock {choti) i3 then cub oli and his head shaved, for the Bishnois shave 
the whole head and do not leave a scalp-lock like the Hindus ; but they 
allow the beard to grow, only shaving the chin on the father’s death. 
Infant baptism is also practised, and 30 days after birth the child, 
whether boy or girl, is baptised by the priest {sddh) in much the same 
way as an adult j only the set form of prayer is different (garhh- 
gdyatri), and the priest pours a few drops of water into the child’s 
iiiouth, and gives the child’s relatives each three handfuls of the con- 
secrated water to drink ; at the same time the barber clips off the 
child’s hair. This baptismal ceremony also has the effect of purifying 
the house which has been made impure by the birth [sutak).* 

The Bishnois intermarry among themselves only, and by a ceremony 
of their own in which it seems the circumambulation of the sacred fire, 
which is the binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. 
They do not revere Brahmans, t but have priests (sodhs) of their own, 
chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their dead, but bury 
them belo w the cattle-stall or in a place frequented by cattle, such as a 
cattle-pen. They observe the Holi in a different way from other Hindus. 
After sunset on that day they fast tiU the next forenoon, when, after 
hearing read the account of how Prahlid was tortured by his infidel 
father Harn^kash for believing in the god Vishnu, until he was deliver- 
ed by the god himself in his incarnation of the Lion-man, and mourning 
over PrahMd’s sufferings, they light a saciificial fire and partake of 
consecrated water, and after distributing unpurified sugar {guf) in 
commemoration of PrahMd’s delivery from the fire into which he was 
thrown, they break their fast. Kshnois go on pilgrimage where 
Jh^mbaji is buried, south of Bikitner, where there is a tomb (mat) over 
his remains and a temple (mandir) with regular attendants (pujdri ) . 
A festival takes place here every six months, in Asauj and Ph^gan, 
when the pilgrims go to the sandhill on which Jh^mbaji lived, and 
there light sacrificial fires (horn) oijandi wood in vessels of stone, and 
offer a burnt offering of barley, til, ghi and sugar, at the same 
time muttering set prayers. They also make presents to the attendants 
of the temple, and distribute moth and other grain for the peacocks 
and pigeons, which live there in numbers. Should any one have 
committed an offence, such as having killed an animal, or sold a cow 
or goat to a Musahndn, or allowed an animal to be killed when he 
could have prevented it, he is fined by the assembled Bishnois for the 
good of the temple and the animals kept there. Another place of 
pilgrimage is a tomb called Ohhambola in the Jodhpur country, where 
a festival is held once a year in Chet. There the pilgrims bathe in 
the tank and help to deepen it, and siug and play musical instruments 
and scatter grain to peacocks and pigeons.” 

The Bishnois look with special attention to the sacred horn or sacrifice; 
it is only the rich who can perform this daily ; the poor meet t^^gether 

* But according to the Hissar Settlement Report, the ceregpny of admission to the sect is 
as follows : — The priests and the people assemble together, repeat the pnhul-mantar over a 
cup of water, and give it to the candidate to drink ; who thereafter goes round the assembly 
and bows to aU. His head is then shaved after the manner of the founder of the sect. 
According to his means he has to pay a certain sum of money (Rs 5 to 500 is the limit), for 
the purpose of buying gram, which is then sent to the Samrathal sandhill in order to feed 
pigeons. 

t But in Fazilka the Bishnois are said to employ Brahmans for religious aa well as 
secuilar purposes. 
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to carry out the rite on the Amdvas day only. The gaenas or sddhs,* 
who are their priests and are fed and feed by them like Brahmans, 
are a hereditary class and do not intermarry with other Bishnois, 
nor do they take offerings from any but Bishnois. The Bishnois 
themselves are a real caste and were shown as such in the Census 
tables ; and the returns of the caste are much more to be relied on than 
those of the sect, for the reason given above, that many Bishnois by 
sect must have been shown as Vaishnavas, and vice versa,. It is said 
that a member of any of the higher Hindu castes may become a Bishnoi, 
but as a matter of fact they are almost entirely or Khdtfs (carpen- 
ters) or, less frequently, E4iputs or Bd,nias, and the Bdnia Bishnois are 
apparently not found in the Punjab, their chief seat being Murdd^bid, 
in the United Provinces. The man who becomes a Bishnoi is still 
bound by his caste restrictions ; he no longer calls himself a but 

he can marry only J&X Bishnois, or he is no longer a Khdti, and yet 
cannot marry any one who is not a KhStf ; and further than this, the 
Bishnoi retains the got of his original tribe and may not marry within 
it.t Karewa is practised among them, but an elder brother cannot 
marry a younger brother’s widow, though her brother-in-law or father- 
in-law are entitled, if she do not marry her dewar, to a payment called 
hhar from her second husband. 

There is not perhaps very much in the teaching of Jh^mbaji to 
distinguish him from the orthodox pattern of Hindu saints, and in some 
points his doctrine, more especially with regard to the preservation of 
life, is only an intensification of the ordinary Vaishnava tenets. But 
in the omission of the fhera at marriage, the cutting off of the choti or 
scalp-look, the special ceremony of initiation, and the disregard for 
the Brahmanical priesthood, we find indications of the same spirit as 
that which moved the other Hindu reformers of the period. 

Bochah, a Jfit clan (agricultural) in Multdn. 

Bodla. — The Bodlds are a small section of the Wa^tu R^jputsf of the 
lower and middle Sutlej, who have for some generations enjoyed a 
character for peculiar sanctity, § and who now claim Qureshi origin 
from Abu Bakr Sadiq ; and many of them call themselves Qureshis. 
They still marry Wattu girls, though they give their daughters only to 
Bodifis. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, and still hold 
a jdgir, the proceeds of which they now supplement by cultivation. 
They came up from Multtln through Bah^iwalpnr to Montgomery, where 
they were described by Purser as ‘‘lazy, siUy, and conceited." Prom 
Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied the Bahak 
pargana which they still hold. They are credited with the power of 
curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydrophobia; 
they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. They 
have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 


* According to the Hissar Settlement Report the sddhs are priests and the thapun 
Me secular clergj;, generally elected by the people. Priesthood is not hereditary. In FAzfiu 
it^ IS said that Bishnois nevCT employ a Brahman if a Bhat is available. The Bh^t too is a 

+ In F'lzilka the Bishnois are said to have 360 divisions ; one named Roja, meaning nilgai, 
but no reverence is paid to that animal by the Rojas Cf Goraya ‘ & v . 

Bodlas Who aie held in great respect in BibAner, 
for ^llarSn^' to f ^ use of Parmeshwar 
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their Wattu origin is hereby open to question, though they may 
possibly be of Qureshi extraction, but now so completely affiliated to 
the Watpis by constantly taking brides from that tribe as to be nndis- 
tingnishable from them. Their power of curing snake-bites is con- 
nected with a historical fact. When the Prophet and his companion 
Abu Dakar left Mecca, they concealed themselves in a cavern, and 
there the devoted companion, in order to protect his master, tore his 
turban into rags and closed the holes with the pieces. One hole he 
stopped with his toe, and it was bitten by a snake. When the Prophet 
learnt what had occurred he cured it by sucking the wound, and the 
Sadiqfs sometimes seek to prove their descent from the first Caliph 
by claiming the power of curing snake-bite. There is also said to be 
a class of wondering gharishti faqira called Bodlfi. A Sanidsi sub-sect 
also appears to bear this name. Possibly the word is confused with 
Bhola, ‘ simple’, an epithet of Mahddev. See also Qureshi. 

Bohba. — The Bohrd. includes two distinct classes : one Brahman money- 
lenders from Mdrwfir, who have settled in the districts on the Jumna, 
and acquired a most unenviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. 
There is a rustic proverb : Bore kd Ram Ram aisd Jam ka sandesd ; 
“ A Bohr^’s ‘ good morning ! ’ is like a message from the angel of 
death.” These Bohrds appear to accept brides from Bdnias, but do 
not give them daughters. 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a 
hohrd (from the same root as heohdr ‘ trade and the word is used 
in the same general sense in the south of Rdjputdna and in Bombay, 
taking the place of the ‘ Bdnia ’ of Hindustan, though in Guzerat it is 
specially applied to a cla,«s of Shfa traders who were converted to 
IsMm about 1300 A. D. [For the Muhammadan Bora see Wilson’s Sects 
of the Hindus, p. 170. They are represented in Multdn.] In the Punjab 
all the Bohrds are Hindus. In those Hill States in which Bohras are 
numerous, Banids are hardly represented in the returns, and vice versa, ; 
and both the Bdnia and Bolira are in the hills also known as Mahdjan. 
The Hill Bohrd,s are said to be exceedingly strict Hindus, and to be 
admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of Rfijputs, such as 
BAthia and Rdwats. In Gurdd.spur there is said to be a small class 
of traders called Bohras who claim Jdt origin, and who are notorious for 
making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, and 
then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 

Bojak, a clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Bokhia, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; also called Bokhe 
and found as cultivators and camel-breeders in Bah^walpur, 

Bola, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bouf, a Rajput sept, according to the Punjabi Dicty., p. 166. 

Bonah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Boy, Bona, fern. Bonai, a weaver of the Chamar caste. 

• Beames gives wchora as the true form of the word. Wohra is a goi or section of the 
Muhammadan Khojas. It is fairly clear that the Bohras are connected in some way with the 
Khojas. In ilewar there are Muhammadan B(h)oras as well as Bora Brahmans. The 
former are muted under elected mullahs and are said to be Hassanis by sect ; cf. Malcolm’e 
fltst. of Persia I, p. 395. Their chief colony is at Ujjain. See Memoir on Central India 
artd Ualwa, by Malcolm, II, pp. 91-92. 
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Bopaheab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bopeeai, a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bosan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, to tlie south of the Vains. 
Their ancestor is said to have been a disciple of Bahdwal Haqq and 
to have received from him some of the land granted to him by the 
ruler of Multd,n. They came from Haidar^bad in Sind and are also 
found in Bahdwalpur as landowners. The Bappis, with whom they 
intermarry, and Sangis are said to be of the same stock. 

Bot, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bo^ab, Buttar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

BoZiDAE, an independent Baloch tribe situated beyond our frontier at the 
back of the Kasrdni territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on 
the north to the Khosa and Khetrd,n country on the south, and have 
the Luni and Musa Khel Pathdns on their western border. Those 
found in Dera Ghtizi Kh4n live in scattered villages about R^janpur 
and among the Laghtiri tribe, and have no connection with the parent 
tribe. The Bozddr are hardly of Rind extraction seeing that their 
pedigree only makes them descendants of a goat-herd who married 
Bdno, widow of Rind^s great-grandson, Shan Ali. They are divided 
into the Duldni, Ladwdni Ghuld.nrini, a sub-fjman, Chakr^ni, Sih^ni, 
Shd/hwdni, JaMl^ui, Jdfirdni and Rustam^ni clans. They, are more 
civdized than most of the trans-frontier tribes and are of all the Baloch 
the strictest Musalm^ns. Unlike all other Baloch they fight with the 
matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and 
their name is said to be derived from the Persian buz, a goat. 

Brahman, ( Panjdbi B^mhan, Bahman ; fern. Bdmhani : dim. masc., Bamhanet^ ; 
fern. Bamhaneti, a Brahman’s son or daughter : cf. Bamhanau, Brahman- 
hood). 

The Brahmans in India are divided into two great geographical 
groups, the Utrahak, who live to the north of the Yindhias, and the 
Uakshnat, who inhabit peninsular India to the south of that range. 
The former are further divided into 5 groups, viz . — 

1. S^raswat, (modernised Sdrsut).') 

2. Kankubj. j 

3. Gaur. {-Also called, collectively, Gaue, 

4. Utkal. I 

5. Maithal. J 

The southern groups* also number 5 and are ; Darawar, Mahd,rashtrf, 
Sorashat, or Kamtltik, Tailing and Gorjar.t Of these the only repre- 
sentative in the Punjab are the Pushkarnd. Brahmans, who sprang 
from the Mahdrashtri group. t The mass of the Punjab Brahmans 

* Also called, collectively, Darawar, from the saint of that name. Another account says 
the Darawar comprise the Maharashtr, Tailing, Gurjar, Dakhshani and Indrik ; (Amritsar;. 

t Lest it be too hastily assumed that Gorjar, Gurjar or (iujar Brahmans have any 
connection with the Gujars, folk-etymology has suggested that the name is derived from 
gujjh, ' secrecy ’, because their ancestor had once to conceal his faith. 

I But unlike the southern Brahmans the Pushkarnas observe ghunghat (j. e., their women 
veil their faces), but they have no garhhd dhdn (pregnancy rite) and in other respects their 
customs are dissimilar. 
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are Sarsuts, but Gaurs are found in the eastern districts of the 
Province. But certain groups of Brahmans are neither recognised as 
Sdrsut nor as Gaur, or have become totally distinct from the Brahman 
community. Such are the Pushkarnds, Muhials, described below, and 
the Bhojki, Dhakochi, Taga and Tagu groups. 

The Poshkabnas. 

It will be convenient to describe first the Pushkamds, a comparatively 
small and unimportant group found only in the south-west of the 
Punjab. They are divided into two territorial groups, (i) Sindhu, “ of 
the Indus valley,” and (ii) Md.rwari, of M4rw^r, or Marechd. 

The Pushkarnd,a claim to be farohits of all the ‘ Bh4t Kdjputs ’ who 
are divided into Bhilts, Bhattis and Bhdtid,s,* and are described by 
Ibbetson as more strict in caste matters than the Sdrsut. 

'I’he Pushkarnas are divided into two groups : Sindhu and Marechfi., 
and are said to have 84 gots as given belowt : — 

1. — SiNDHD — 

"1. Tangsali. 9. B-fijrvi. 17, Hars. j t25. Nangu. 

"2. Vias. 10. Maulo. 18. Chaawatia. "26. Kalla. 

'■3. Mattur. Gandriya. 19. Muttur. 127. Visha. 

'4. Kapta, 12 Dhaki. 20. Munda. 1^8. Batta. 

5. Prohat tl3 Mutta. t21. Parhihar. 29. Billa. 

6. Maohhar. 14. Jiwanecha. J22. Kaudia. Wasu. 

t7. Wattu. t'S. Lapishia (Lapia). 23. Kerait. fSl. Karada. 

8. Matmi. 16, Pania. t24. Viasra. ' 32. Ch-fira. 

II, — MaeeohI — 

1. Kakreja. 14. Got4. 27. Kopalia. 40. Ramdev. 

2. Chullar. 15. Gotma. 28. IVachha?. 41. Upadhiye. 

3. Achiraj. 16. Thakar. 29. Mastoda. 42. Achhii. 

4. Heda. 17. Badal. 30. Padoya. 43. Sheshdhir. 

5. Gajja. 18. Dodha. 31. Tojh4. 44, Vegai. 

6. Kadar, 19. Kovasthilia. 32. Vejta. 45. Vidang. 

7. Keerla, 20. Kaulo. 83. Jhund. 46, HethosMi. 

8. Naula 21, Jabbar. 34. B4ra. 47 Somnath. 

9. Kewlia. 22. Dhagi-a. 35. Nohora. 48. Singha. 

10. Teriwari. 23. Pedha. ' 36. Mumatia. 49. Godana. 

11. Sandhu. 24. Rama. 37. Kai. 50. KhSkhar. 

12. God4. 25. Waheti. 38. Karmana. 51. Khanesh. 

13. Godana. 26. Meratwal. 39. Ranga. 52. Khohara. 

This list is given in a book. In Mi'4nw41! only those markedf are found. 

Daughters are generally given in marriage in one and the same 

family, and if possible to brothers, accordin to a very wide-spread 
custom. 

On the other hand in bah4walpur the Marech^ are described as 
pure Pnsbkarnst and comprise 15 gots 

1. Achiraj. 6. Khidana. 11. Pardhi. 

2. Bhor4. 7. Kirirn. 12. Bamde. 

3. Chhangana. 8 Kullha.. , 13, Ranga. 

4. Gujja. 9. Lndbdhar. 14. Wias. 

5. Kabta. 10. Muchchan. 15. TVissa, 

* Incidentally this indicates that the Bhattis and Bh4tias have a common origin— both 
come from the country to the south of the Punjab, There are said to be Bh4t B4jpata in 
Jaisalmir, 

t It is said that the Pushkarns used to be called Sri-Malis, that th ey rank below the 
Sarsut. Parikh and Gaur sub-castes, and are (only) regarded as Brahmans because of their 
skill in astrology. But (hey are by origin possibly Sarsuts who made i^shkar or Pokhar, 
the sacred lake near Ajmer their he.id-quarters. One section of them is said to have been 
originally Beldars or Ods who were raised to Brahminical rank as a reward for excavating 
the tank and it still worships the pickaxe, but this tradition is not now current in the 
Punjab. 
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Next come the Dass4 or half-breeds and lastly the Sindhu with 2 
gots: Mattar and Wattu* 

In Bahawalpurt mention is made of a sub-caste, called Pdrikh, 
which I cannot trace elsewhere. It has 6 gotst 

Bora. I KathoUa. | PMohit. 

Joshi. 1 Pandia. j Tiw4ri. 

It is distinct from the Sdwanis. 

The Beahmanical Hieeaechy in the South-West Punjab. 

Before describing the Sdrsut Brahmans it will be best to describe 
the organisation of the Brahmanical heirarchy in the South-West 
Punjab, where the Sdrsuts and Pushkarnds overlap, combining to 
form groups of beneficed and unbeneficed priests which are further 
attached to the different castes. 

The Wateshar . — The Wateshar§ are a group of Brahmans whose 
cZtenieie is scattered, and who receive fixed dues from their patrons, 
irrespective of the services rendered to them. If they preside at a 
religions function they receive fixed fees in addition to their stand- 
ing dues. 

In Midhwdli the Wateshar class comprises the following sections 
of the Sarsuty and Pushkarna Brahmans : — 

-v, i ( i. Kandiara. 

1 . Dhannanpotra ... ^ 


• The Wattii got is the lowest of all: Brahmanon men WatH, ghoron men “Tho 

Wattv among Brahmans is what a pony is among horses.” 
t But towards Bikaner is a group known as Parik. 

X The sub-divisions of these sections are variously given thus : — 

r Ambruana, from Amar Nath, Bangildasi, from ” Rangil 
Bhojipotra is said to include ) Diis,” Wajal, from Wajalji, Tejal from Tejalji, all four 

i, ii and iii as in text and j with Ram Nand, Machbindraji and Bhara Mai, sons of 

(. Sidh Bojh. the saint and eponym of the section. 

This section also includes the Dand-dambh, the nick- name apparently of some family 
eamt by curing an or, as the name implies. 

The Samapotra also in- \ the Kalkadasani, Prayagdasi, 1 and all six sub-divisions are 
eludes i and ii, as above with ) Prithwi Mai and Shamdasi ) patronynuc. 

The Samapotras are descended from Sidh Saman and perform a special worship on the 
Bikhipanchami, the 5th of the bright half of Bhadon. They also worship Hingla'j devi at 
births, weddings and on the 3rd of the bright half of BaisAkh. 

r Sidh BhardwAji. 


The BhardwAja sub-divisions are ) Aror 

J EAnjar 


The KatpAl are 


The Lalri are 


V. Ratan 
f Sringi. 

( Sadha. 

( Takht. 

J Raj- 
} Bakht. 

C Jan. 

For the correspondence between these sections and those of the MuhiAl Brahmans see infra. 

§ It has been suggested that Wateshar is derived from hirt, ‘ dues.’ It is doubtless the same 
word as Vriteswar, derived from vrittt or virat. end may be translated ‘ beneficed.' Thus the 
Wateshar form an occupational group and the description given of their sub-divisions is 
certainly not absolute. 

11 Among the SArsut Wateshar the matrimonial relations are complicated. The SethpAl 
marry with the Bhojipotra and SAmepotra, if such alliances have been actually made in the 
past. If however they cannot obtain brides from these two sections they try to get them from 
the BhardwAja or KathpAl. Again the Dhannanpotra only take brides from sections 
Nos. 2—4, but give none to them. Linder these circumstances it is not surprising to learn 
^t the Bhojipotra and SAmepotra sections used tm recently to practise female infanticide 
^bitu^y. Lastly sMtions Nos. 6-7 arewilmg to effect exchange betrothals with the 
suitable match offers within this group of three sections, which intermarry 
The PushkamA Wateshars also effect exchange betrothals as do tlu Shahri and Naraini 
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8. Bhoji'potra 

3. S^mepotra 

4. Sethpal. 

6. Bhardwaja 

6. ECatiip^l 

7. KandiA ra 

8. Lalfi 


Sindhd Pushkarna 


_i. RAma-Nanda : intermarry ■with the Bharoge and MaghwSni. 
,1 „ Wadhwani. 


... < ii. Machiana 
( iii. Bharojike 
f i. MaghwAni 
"■ t ii. Wadhwani 


Bama-Nanda. 

MachiAna. 


^ intermarry. 

1 1. Nangu. 

I 2. Lapiya. 

3. Parial. 

I 4. Tanksali. 
•i 5. Mattar. 

6. Gandhria. 

7. Wasu, 

8. Wessa. 

1.9. Sohana, 


Of tlie Wateshar 
sections of Aroras.* 


class each section is said to minister to certain 


* For instance the Kdthpdl Brahmans minister to — 

1. Gorwara, 2. Dhingra, 3. Dang, 4. Mad^, 5. Chhabra, 6. Popli, etc. 

The Lain minister to — 

1. Gera, 2. LuUa, etc. 

The Bhardwdj minister to— 

1. Hnja, 2. Makheja, 3. Aneja, 4. Taneja, 5. Sareja, 6. Farejs, 7. Khanduja, 
8. Dhamija, 9. Sukhij4, 10. Nakra, 11. Chugh, 12. Chhokra, 13. Bathli, 
14. NAngpal, 15. Maindiratta, 16. KAIra, 17. Jlinocha. 

The Bhojpotrd minister to— 

1. Gambhir, 2, Batra, 3. Chawla, 4. Khetarpal, 5. Gand, 6. Narag, 7. Bilht, 8. Budh- 
raji, 9. Rewari, 10. Chachra, 11. Busri, 12. Vinnani. 

The Parhihdr minister to — 

1. Ehera, 2. Khurana, 3. BhugrA, 4. Machhar. 

The Nangd minister to — 

1. Chikkar, 2. SachdoT, 3. Gulati, 4. Hans, 5. K-ur4bhatia, 6. 

The Sdmepotra minister to — 

1. KaUiuriye, 2 Khanijan, 3. Naroole, 4. Babar, 5. Dua, 6. Wasudev, 7. Bhangar, 
8. Hans, 9. Ghoghar, iO, Manglani, 11. Piplani, 12. Bihani, 13. Mandiani, 
14. Jindwani, 15. Pawe, 16. Salootre, 17. Juneji, 18. Kawal, 19. Kansite Snnare, 
80. Lakhbatre, 21. Bhutiani, 22. Jatwani, 23. Nandi^ani', 24. Eajpotre, 
25. Danekhel 'with eleven others. 

The Lapshia minister to — 

1. ChawU, 2. Kharbanda, 3. Mongia, 4. Khattar, 5. Kalucha, 6. Kurpi. 

The Dhannanpotra minister to — 

1, Dudeja, 2. Chotmurada, etc. 

The Singopotrd minister to — 

1. BajAj, etc. 

The Sethpdl minister to Sapra, etc. 

All these are sections of the ArorAs. 

The Dhannanpotra minister to the Dawra, Bugga, Janji Khel, Danjri, Bohri, lladanpotre, 
Dhamija, Sanduja, Dthra and other gota. 

Saesui — 

I— Bhojipotra i 

I intermarry (and take -wives from H, III, IV and 
Phaimnpotra < v n wivM frnm 

Batpal 

Lalr{* 

Singhupotra 
n.— Bhenda. 

Bhardwaji, 

Kandiari, 

Kethupotra. 

Kathpalf. 

ShAmjipotra. 


III, IV). 


* To this sectioa belonged lAljf Goeais. 
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Of the Sindliu-PushkarnS, Wateshar the Nangu minister to the 
Gurmalia, Kaura, Galati, Sachdev, Chikkar, Mungiya and Raon-khela 
and many other sections of the AroraSj and the Sajulia section of the 
Bhatids. The Lapiya minister to the Kharbanda, Chawala, Mongi^L, 
Karre, Khattar and Kalache gots, and the Parial to the Khera, Bngra 
and Khurana, all sections of the Arords. The Tanksali* minister 
to the Nangpal, Mutrija, Dua (Seth Hari) ; the Matter minister to the 
Khurana, all Sateja Aroras; the Gandhria to Mahesri Banias ; the 
Wasu to Bhatias; the Wesa to Mahesri Banias and the Sohana to 
Bh^ti^s. 

The Astri have fewer patrons than the Wateshar, and the clientele of 
each is confined to one place, where he resides. If a Wateshar is 
unable to officiate for a patron an Astri acts for him, receiving fths of 
the fee, the balance of fths being handed over to the Wateshar. 

The Astri sections in Mifinwalf are — 

1. Ramdeh,t 2. Shasoo, 3. Bhaglal, 4. Ishwar, and 5. Dahiwfil. 


The Naraini is an immigrant group, and is thus without patrons, but 
if the Wateshar and Astri are illiterate, a literate Naraini is called 
in to perform any function requiring knowledge. As a rule, however, 
the Naraini only presents himself when alms are given to all and 


sundry. 

Patrons. 

1. Bamhowal. 

2. Brahmi. 

3. ChaEsna ... Gireri. 

i, Chandan ... Aneja Ai'Ofis. 

5. Chuni ... Dhupar Aroris. 

6. Gaindhar... Chatkare Aropds. 

7. Joshi ... Nakpa. 

8. Kakrah ... Khurana and Taloja 

Aroras. 


Patrons. 

9. Lapshah ... Kbathar and Dhol. 

10. Ojha. 

11. Pandit. 

12. Pharande. 

13. Ramdeh ... Dhaneja Arop4s. 

14. Soharan. 

15. Sutrak. 

16. Tilhan. 

17. Wohra ... Manocha Aror4s. 


Only a Brahman may be an astri, a, parohit or a thani. He may also 
officiate as an Acharaj, a BhAt, a Gosdin or a Ved-patr, (and so may any 
other Hindu), but if he does so he must not accept any dues for the rites 
performed. Only a Brahman can take sankalpa, no other Hindu. 


in. — CMni 
Channan 
Sutrak 
KAkre 
Ramde 
Gaindhar 

IV. — Jhangan 


Bhaglil. 

Gangahar. 

Rughanpotra (or Agauhotrf ?). 
Ndrath. 

Sethi. 

Mahla. 

(.Lapsha). 

1 


1 

1 Brahmans of Khatrls. 


Tikhi 
Mohla 
Kamrie 
Jetli 
Bagge 

Sant . J 

V.— The Mahta Brahmans, whose sections are the Chhibbar, Dat, Mohan, Ved, Bali and 

Lan, do not act as paroiu'ts, but are engaged in agriculture, trade or service. Obviously 

these are the same as the Muhials of the North -IVest Punjab, ' 

* The Tanksalis are called Jhani and receive certain dues on marriage and Dharm Sand in 
the Hadd Jaskini, t.e,, in the tract under the rule of the Jaskdni Biloches. 

I Minister to the Danekbel section of the Aiopas. 


The MiChial Brahmans. 
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A Brahman’s own religious observances are performed by his 
daughter’s father-in-law, or by some relative of the latter, though he 
may, in their absence, get them performed by any other Brahman. A 
sister’s son is also employed. This is purely a matter of convenience, 
the relations of a daughter’s husband being entitled to receive gifts, 
but not those of a son’s wife. 

TitF. SkCULAE BR-tHMANS, 


The Muhml Brahmans , — This group of secular Brahmans is said to 
derive its name from mnhin, a sum of money given by them at 
weddings to Bhats and .Jdjaks, varying from Ra. 5 to Rs, 7 or Rs. 12. 
The Muhidls are also styled Munhals, and are said to be so called from 
muhin, a sept. But it is also suggested that the name is derived from 
muhhia, ‘spokesman,’ or ‘principal.’ By origin the Muhi^ls are cer- 
tainly S^rsuts and still take wives from that group in Gujrdt, while in 
Rawalpindi the five superior sections (Sudhan, Sikhern, Bhaklfil, Bhog 
and Kfili) cf the Bnnjiihi Sarsuts used to give daughters to the Bhimwfil 
(Bhibhfil) ‘ Muhifil Sfirsuts’ and occasionally to the other Muhifil 
sections, though they refused them to the inferior sections of the 
Bunid.his : Rawalpindi Gr. 1S83-84, p. 51. 

Their organisation is on the usual principles and may be thus 
tabulated : — 


Group I.— B.Iri. 


Section. 
1. Chhibbar, 

Datt 

Mohan. 

Ved or Baid 
B«i 


i, Dablijiya. 

ii. dm or common. 


I Setpal (Sahanpal). 
... Dhannanpotra. 

... Bhojipotra. 

... Lalri, 


Group II. — Bcnj.Ihi, 


Lan Samepotri. 

Bibhowal or Bhibhal. 


The Bfiri group either intermarries or takes daughters from the 
Bunjdhi, but the two sections of the latter (Lau and Bibhowdl) 
can only marry inter se.* 


The Bhats eulogise the Muhials in the following verses 


Daft data, Lau mangtd. 

Cnhibbar wich Sarddr. 
Waiddn hath katdriydn, 
Chalde pahdn de hhdr. 
Bibho khdte bimb phal, 
Mohan Bali chnkddr. 


The Datts are generous, and the Lau beggars, 
The Chhibbars are SardSrs. 

The Baids dagger in hand 
Walk full of pride. 

The Bibho (Bibhowal) eat bimb phal (a fruit), 
Mohan and Bali are chakddrs 


There are further sub-divisions, but among the Waid the Samba, among the Datt the 
Kanjruria, among the Bali the Khara and among the Chhibbar the Barra, are considered 
superior clans. 
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Tlie Sarsut Brahmans. 


The following table illustrates the origin 
STib-sectioiis : — 


JICHIALS. 


of 


the Muliial sections and 


r 

Ohhibbar. 
Sidh Suhan. 

I 

Setpal (Bari). 


Baid. 

I 

Sidh Bhoj. 

I 

Bhojepotre. 


Lan. 

i 

Sidh Sam. 
Shamepotre. T” 


I 

Datt. 

I 

Sidh Char. 


(- 




Madho Das. Rama Nand. 

-i . 'I 

Machbane. Eama Xandune. 

r , 

Amr'd- Blieru- Babe- Dand- 
wale. wale. waie. Dambb, 


r 


1 

Dhiru. 

i 


Knii 
Chand, 

I Phirnpotre 
Kundiare (Bunjahi), 
(Bonjahi). 


(6). 


Bali. 

I 

(Name of Sidh 
not known). 


r 1 

r^hanan. Lalri Takht 
tBunjahi). LWpi 
(Bari). 


Dhananpotre (B^ri). 


Chnniwal 

(•‘ari). 


Tulumbiya, 

(Bari). 




'I 

id). 

Sit-paria, 

(BunjAhi). 


Prithwi Mai. Wadhii Ram. Manghu Ram. Kalkiv Pas. 

. , I , , . I 

Pnthwi Malane. \Nadhwani. Mangwai.i. Kalka Dasani. 


Thedesceiidants of the five Sidhs are further sub-divided into pnnchtolias 
(who give their daughters not less than 5 tolas of gold as dowry) and 
tritoliyas (who give not less than 3). The latter rank below the former. 

The origin of the .Miihifils is thus descibed : In Sambat 200 
Vikrami the five Sidhs went to the Naunuthi Hill and there practised 
asceticism. About that time too the Khatris of the Aror family 
(now the Arords) and the otlier Khatris fell out, so the latter separated 
from the Arer.ds and became jajmnns of tlie Sidhs. The Muhifi,Is 
who did not attach themselves to the Aroras refused to accept alms 
idem) and are still purely secular. They are found chiefly if not 
exclusively in Rawalpindi (where many are Sikhs) ; in Jhelum and 
Shahpnr as landholders or io service. All Muhifils may marry girls of 
Brahman families whic.h are not MuhiAl, 


A small group of secular Brahmans found at Harifina, in 
Hoshifirpur is the Kauchan Kawal. They are also called Suraj Dnaj 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a hdnungo 
to Harifina, whence they are also called Kfinungos. They can marry 
in the ndnkd’s got, avoiding only the father’s got. They do not take 
charity [ddn], and either take service or engage in trade or cultivation. 
If any one of them takes alms he is outoasted and they do not 
intermarry with him. 

Other purely lay groups of Brahmans are : the Dbakochi of the 
Dhund and Karral Hilis in Hazara, who are also called Mahsjans • the 
Tagas of Karnfi], who are Gaurs by origin and agriculturists by avoca- 
tion : and the criminal Tagus of the same District. 


THE SARSUT BRAHMANS. 

_ The Sfii;sut is ess^entially the Brahman of the Punjab, just as the Khatri 
is di^mctively a Punjab caste. The Siir.sut, as a bod., minister to all 
the Hindu cas es, p^sibly even to those which are unclean and so stand 
outside the pale of Hinduism. Uoon this fact is based the leading 
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Brahmans of the Rhatris. 

principle of their organization, which is that the status of each section 
depends on the status of the caste to which it niinisters. In accordance 
with this principle, we may tentatively classify the Sdrsut thus : — 
Suh-group i . — Brahmans of Brahmans, called Shukla. 

Buh-group ii . — Brahmans o£ theKhatris — 

1. Panch-zati. 4. Bunjahis. | 5. Khokharan.*’ 

2. Chhe-zati. 3. A'-th-baus. j C. Sarin. 

Stoh-group lii. — Brahmans of Arords. 

Buh-group iv . — Brahmans of Jats. 

Biob-group v . — Brahmans of inferior castes, e.g., the Chamarwa. 
Further, each of the sub-groups is divided into grades on the analogy 
of the Khatri caste system thus — 

1. Panchzati. 8. Bui'jahi. 

2. Bari. 4. Inferior rdtiV. 

Thus we may take the Shuklat Brahmans to comprise the following 
gots : — 

f Gallia 1 i Jetli. 

I Malia I 1 Jhingin. 

Panclizati Kapuria I or <; 3IotJa. 

I Bhaturia | j Kumaria. 

L J 1 Trikha. 

The Sdrstit Brahmans of the Khatrh. — The connection of the Khatri 
with the Sdrsiit Brahman caste is peculiarly close. One tiaditi( n of its 
origin avers that when Parasu Eama was exterminating the Kshatriyas 
a pregnant woman ot the caste took refuge with a darsut. When her 
child, a son, was born, the Bar-.ut invested him with the janeo and 
taught him the Vedas. Hence the Sarsuts are invariably the parohits 
of the Kliatris, and fiom this iticident arose t'le custom which allows 
parohit and jajrnan to eat together. 

The boy manied 18 Kshatriya girls and his sons t' ok the names of the 
various rishis and thus founded the gotras cf the Khatris, which are the 
same as those ot the Brahmans. Tnis legend explains many points in 
the organization of the Sarsut Brahmans in tln^ Punjab, though it is 
doubtless entiivly mythical, having been ui tended to acc'iunt for the close 
dependence of the Brahmans of the Sarsut branch on the Kliatri caste. 
Group I. — Paujziili i. At the top of the social tree stand five sections, 

, „ , , , which are the v->rohits of the IDliaicfhar 

2 _ Jetli, j Anatris. this group is known as the 

3. JhiDgan, j> Group Fanjzati or Paiijzati or ‘ five sections,’ and also as 

4. Trikha. | Pachhada. PachhaiUi or ‘ western.’ It the Brah- 

5. umana, J mans followed the Khatri organization 

in all its complexity we should expect to find these sections constituting 
the Plidighar sub-group of a Bari prouii, mid they are, it would seem, 
called Phafg'nar-l,alioria, at least in Lahore. 

There are also said to be two groups, each of 5 cdL'-s, which onccfoimed 
themselves into endogatrous cliques. 'J'he-e were : (i) Kalia, Malia, Bhaturia, 

* Probably this is correct. The iluhiiil having ceased to be hrahinans at all, no longer 
roini-'ter to the Khokharan-Khutn's and so a. '■pedal group of Khokhaian.Bi.ihmiu.b ha< liad 
to be formed. 

I The Shukias are beggars, who come from the east, from the direction of the United 
Provinces. They beg only from Brahmans, but are not their parohits. They are quite 
distinct from the Shukal of the Simla Hills. 
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Kapnria and Baggas, and (n) Jhingan* * * § , Trikhatj Jetlij, Kumhrial, and 
Punbu.ll The last-named got was, however, replaced by the Mohlas^f, be- 
cause one of its members was discourteous to his daughter-in-law’s people. 

The Bari group further, in addition to the Panchz^tis, comprises the 
following 7 gots : Paumbu, Gangdhar,** Martha, Sethi Churavaur, 
Phiranda and Purang. 

Groiop //.— Bunjdhi. This group contains several sub-groups whose 
relations to one another are obscure, and indeed the snbject of con- 
troversy, They may be classified, tentatively, as follows 


Siih-group i. — Asht-bans, with the following eight sections: — 


In Amritsar ; 

or in Kamdl : 


and in Patiala, 

! 

1 . 

1 

Sand. 

1 . 

> 

Sand. 

1 . 

Sand. 

2. 

Shori. 

2. 

Patak. 

2. 

Snri. 

3. 

Patak. 

3. 

Joshi Mabrnr, 

3, 

Patak. 

4. 

Mahrur. 

4. 

Joshi DJalmai. 

4. 

Joshi Mnlmai. 

5. 

Joahi. 

b. 

Tiwanj. 

5. 

Joshi Mahrur. 

6. 

Tiwari. 

6. 

Rural. 

6. 

Tiwari. If 

7. 

Rural. 

7. 

Regne. 

7. 

Rural. 

8, 

Bhardwaji. 


... 

8. 

Ratn Bhardwaj. 



Sub-group 

ii. — Bai a-ghar or Bara-zAti (also called B 

ari) : — 

1. 

Sarad. 

7. Manan. 

In Hatira — Vajra. 

Sang. 

2. 

Bhanot. 

8. Bhamhi. 

Vaedeo. 

Sudan. 

3. 

Airi. 

1 9. Lakhan Pal. 

Paonde. 

Majju. 

4. 

Kalie.ff 

i 10. Patti. 

Bhog. 

Sum. 

5. 

Parbhakka. 

11. Jalpat. 

Ishar. 

Dhammi, 

6 . 

Nabh 

12. Sahjpal. 

Ramdeo. 

Tara. 


• Jhingan is said to be derived from jhinga or jhvnjh, a bell, because the sound of a bell 
was heard at its eponym’s birth, 'this got is supposed to be only 20 generations old. 
It has three sub-sections, Gautam, Athu and Kathu. Further, Nathu's descendants are sub- 
divided into the less known sub-divisions of Cbamnapati and Kanwlapati. The Jhingans 
gotra is Bhardrvaj ; their parvuras Bhrigu, Bharjan and Bhardr/aj, their shdkhd Uadhunjan 
and the Kig Veda their vcda. At Dipalpur at the house of an ancestor, Baba Ohhajjil, they 
hold a fair in JIagh, at which the chila, jhaiid, janeo and other rites are performed. Nathu’s 
descendants all wear a yiath in the nose. 

t Trikha’s gotni is Parashar and it is sub-divided into the Fabvarda, Aura and Dwija 
sub-sections. 

f The Jetli ffoi™ is Vatsd, and its sub-sections are Vialepotra, Chandipotra, and Eupe- 
potra — aU eponymous The two former are replaced by Hatbila and Harnpotra, according 
to another account. The Mihrotra Khatn's make them offerings on the 12th of the light 
half of each lunar month. 

§ The Sumhria gotra is also Vatsa and they too have three sub-sections. 

II Apparently the same as the Paumbu. below. 

^r 'fhe Mohlaa gotra is Somastam, audits sub-sections are Dalwali, Shiv-Nandi and Akashi. 

*■ Of the Vasiaht gotra. They have five sub-sections, Veda Vyas, Gangahar (sic), 
Gosain, Saraph, and Gangawashi, so-called because they used to lead bands of 
pilgrims to the Ganges. They were exempt from tolls under former governments. 
The Sariph (Sarraf) were bankers. The Gosaina had many jujyndnty and the Veda 
Vyas were learned in the Vedas. The Gangahars still perform their jhand or tonsure rite 
near the ruins of old Jhang, near which town they possessed a number of wells, each 
inscribed with their names. 

ft Gr Tawaria. At marriage they do not let the bride go to her father-in law’s house, 
but send instead a big par cake wrapped in red cloth. If however the mulcldwd ceremony is 
performed at the same time as the wedding, they let the bride go also, otherwise they send 
her afterwards when her mulduivd is given. 

fX Probably the same as the Bhabakkar, a got named after a Eishi. Its members make 
a boy don the janeo (sacred thread) in bis 8th year. Clad as a sddhu in a faqira dress with 
the atfi or clwla, the mirg-chhdla (deer-skin; and kachkvl (a wallet for collecting alms) he 
begs from door to door and is then hidden to go to the forest, but Ms sister brings him 
back. 
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The Zdt-wdle : — 

8uh-group Hi. — Panj-zati ii. About 116 years ago the Brahmans 
of the five sections below used to give their daughters in marriage to 
the Dhdighar-Lahoria Brahmans ; — 

(1) Kalie, I (3) Kapurie. [ (5) Bagge. 

(2) Malie. 1 (4) Bhaturie. | 

When their daughters ‘ began to be treated harshly in the houses of 
their fathers-in-law, these Brahmans (panjzdt or five sections) arranged 
to contract marriages only among themselves ’ and ceased to form re- 
lationships with the Dhaighar-Lahoria. 

Siih-group iv. — Ghhezdt-wala. — Similarly several other sections of 
Brahmans gave up giving daughters to the Dhaighar-Lahoria Brah- 
mans, such as — 

(1) Pandit. I (3) Dlinnde. I (5) Dhan Kaji. 

(2) Patak. I (4) Gadhari. I Chhnkari. 

Sub-group v. — Panchzdt-wdle iii — 

(1) Chuni. I (3) Lamb. I (5) Sarballie. 

(2) Kabri. 1 (4) Seale. * 

Sub-group vi. — Sat-zdti — 

(1) Sajre. (4) Neasi. j (6) Sardal. 

(2) Panj. (5) Chuni. ] (7) Anni. 

(3) Bandu. 

The above four sub-groups are called collectively Zdt-wdle, 
Sub-group vii, — This comprises the remaining Bunjahi sections. 

The Zdt-wdle stand higher than this last sub-group vii, in that 
they do not accept offerings from, or eat in the houses of, Ndfs, 
Kaldls, Kumhdrs or Chhimbi.s, whereas the latter do both. Moreover, 
the Asht-bans and Chhe-zdti sub-groups claim to be superior in status 
to the Bdris, but some families of these two sub-groups stooped to 
give daughters to the latter sub-group, and were, therefore, excom- 
municated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Chhe-zdti 
sub-groups, so that they lost status and formed a new sub-group called 
Bans-puj. This sub-group now gives daughters to the Asht-bans and 
Chhe-zdti sub-groups, but takes its wives, it is alleged, from the Bdrfs. 

Thus the Brahman organization reflects the main outlines of the 
Khatri scheme, but, thougli on many points of detail our information 
is incomplete, it is certain that local conditions modify the organiza- 
tion. For instance in Bahdwalpur the Khatris are few, while the 
Arords are numerous and influential, so that we find the following 
scheme : — 

Sub-group i. — Five sections, Mohla, Jetli, Jhingran, Trikha, 
Kumaria. 

Eypergamous sub-group ii. — Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Sama- 
potra, Bhoja-potra, Setpal, Takht-Lalhdri ; and 

Eypergamous sub-group Hi. — Seven sections, Lai hdri, Bids, Kandaria, 
Kathpdla, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Bhenda. 

Of these three sub-groups, the five sections of the first are Brah- 
mans of the Khatris generally, not of the Dhdighar-Bdri Khatri? 
exclusively, while sub-groups ii and iii are Brahmans of the Arords 
in that part of the Punjab. 
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The rules of marriage. — Like the Khatns, the Bunjdhi Brahmans 
profess to follow the usual ‘ four-grot ’ rule iu marriage^ but, precisely 
like the Dhdighar Khatris, the Zat-wale Brahmans avoid only their 
own section and the mother’s relations. At least this appears to 
be the usual rule, but it would be rash to say it is an invariable 
one. For example, the Bans-puj are an exception. The Asht-bans 
obtain wives from them, but if a father has taken a Baus-pu] wife, 
the son may not ; he must marry an Asht-bans or lose status. That 
is to say, the Asht-bans may only stoop to inter-marriage with the 
Bans-puj in alternate generations. 

Similarly the ' iour-got ’ rule is relaxed in other cases. Thus the 
Kanchan-Kamal section of Hoshiarpnr are also called Suraj Doaj. 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a qdnungo 
at Haridna ; hence they are called Qanungos. These Brahmans can 
marry in the ndnka got, avoiding only the father’s got. They do not 
take any dan (charity) and may either take service or engage in trade 
or cultivation. If any one of them takes to receiving charity, he is 
considered an outcast and they do not intermarry with him. 

The ages of marriage. — Among the Bunjdhi Brahmans the age of 
betrothal is from 4-8 and that of marriage from 8-12 years in 
Edwalpindi. It is, however, impossible to lay down any universal 
rules, as, generally speaking, the ages of betrothal and marriage 
depend upon the status of each family within the group, as is the 
case among the Khatris. 

The revolt agaimt hypergarny. — It will be seen how the lower sub- 
groups of the Khateis have endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the 
higher in matrimonial matters, A similar revolt .against the position 
of the phdfghar occurred amongst the Sarsut Brahmans. About 116 
years ago, says the account received fum Amritsar, the Lahoria 
Dhdighar used to take daughters from the Panj-zat ii; but owing to 
the ill-treatment meted out to the girls by the Dhaighar, they resolv- 
ed to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of the Zat- 
wd,le followed suit while the remaining Bunjahis continued to give 
wives to the Zd,t-wale, but no longer received them in return. The 
result was that the Bunjahis could not obtain wives and many fami- 
lies died out, so it was resolved by the Bunjahis that they should for 
the future break off all connection with the Zat-wale, unless any of the 
latter should agree to give them daughters iu return. This was prior to 
Sambat 1932 when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact. 

It may be worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of 
these conferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agree- 
ments being drawn up, and the families which agreed to the de- 
mands put forward being entered in a register from time to time. 

The territorial groups. — Like the Khatris the Brahmans have terri- 
torial groups, but the.se ^oups do not usually correspond with the 
territorial groups of the former. For instance, the Brahmans of the 
Mnrree Hills are divided into two .sub-castes — Pahdria and Dhakochi, 
who do not intermarry or eat together. The Dugri Brahmans corre- 
spond to the Dugri Khatris of the Sidlkot sub -montane, but they are 
said, on the one hand, to give daughters to the Sarsut, and, on the 
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other hand, to intermarry with tlie Batehru group of Brahmans in 
Kangra. Allusions liave been already made to tbe Paclibdda and to 
the Laboi'ia, terms which seem to be applied exclusively to tbe five 
highest sections who serve tbe pbd,ighar Khatris. 

The Saesut Brahmans op the Aeoras. 

The grouping of tbe Brahmans of rhe Aroras has already been des- 
cribed in dealing with the Wateshars’ system, and they further are said 
to be thus divided : 

f Bbojapotra. Sitpal. 

j Shamapotra. Takbt Lalri.* 

( Dhaniianpotra. 

fThe Panchzatis, together with the — 

I 6. Puehhrat. 10. Bhnrdwaji. 

^ 7. Shingupotra. 11. Kathpala.f 

1 8, Malakpiu-a. 12, Kandhiara. 

1^9. Khetapotra. 

But the most interesting territorial group of the Sd,rsut is that of 
the Kangra Brahmans whose organization shows no traces of the 
Khatri scheme, but reflects that of the Hindu Rajputs of Kdngra, and 
which will, tlierefore, be described at some length. 

The Brahmans op Kang?a. 

The Sarsut des or jurisdiction extends from the Saraswati river in 
Kurukshetr to Attock on the Indus and is bounded by Pehowa on the 
east, by Ratia and Fatehdbad in Hissar, by Multdn on the south-west, 
and by Jammu and Nurpur, in Kangra, on the north. 

Thus the Brahmans of Kdngra, who are or claim to be S5.rsut by 
origin, stand beyond the pale of the Sdrsut organisation, but they 
have a very interesting organisation of their own. 

We_;find the following groups : — 

i. — N agarkotia. 

ii. — Batehru. 

iii, — Halbaha, or cultivating. 

Group I . — ^The Nagarkotia are the Brahmans of the Katoch, the 
highest of the Rd,j puts, and they were divided by Dharm Chand, the 
Katoch Raja of Kangra, into 13 functional sub-groups, each named 
ft er the duties it performed in his time. These are — 

i. — Dichhit, the Gurus of the Katoch, who used to teach the Gayatri 
mantra. 

ii.— Sarotari, said to be from Sanskrit saro ladh. Their duty was 
to pour ahoti or offerings of ghi, etc., into the hawan hund 
when a jag was performed. They had learnt two Yedas. 

iii. — Acbdii ia, who performed the jag. 


Pauch-ziti 


Bari ... 


* The Lalri ''tiave five sub-sections: — Lai Lalxi, Vias Lalri, Takht Lain, Ghaniyal 
Lalri and Raj Bakht or Jan. 

+ By gotra Shamandal, the Kathpalas have four sub-sections, Surangu, bidha, uukala 
And Patluik. 
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Iv. — Upadbyaya, or Upadhi,* or ‘ readers ’ of the Vedas at ^hejag. 
V. — Awastbij those who ' stood by ’ the halas or pitcher at the Muni- 
pursh, and who received the pitcher and other articles (of 
sacrifice). 

vi. — Bedbirchj who made the hedi, or square demarcated by four 

sticks in which the halas was placed. 

vii. — Nd.g Pundrik, whose duty it was to write the prescribed in- 

scriptions on the hawan hund. 

viii. — Panchkarn or secular Brahmans engaged in service on the 

Rajds. They performed five out of the six duties of Brah- 
mans, but not the sixth, which is the receiving of alms. 

ix. — Parohits, who were admitted to the seraglio of the Raja and 

were his most loyal adherents. 

X. — Kashmiri Pandit, literate Brahmans from Kashmir, who are 
found all over the Punjab. 

xi. — Misr,t said to mean ‘mixed,’ also Kashmiri immigrants, who had 
preserved their own customs and rites, but had intermarried 
with the Nagarkotia. 

xii. — Raina, who helped the rulers by their incantations in time of 

war. (Said to be from ran, battle-field.) 

xiii. — Bip (Bipr), now extinct in Kdngra. These were parohits of 

the K agarkotia and of some of the Batehru. 

Of these 13 sub-groups numbers x and xi seem to be territorial 
rather than functional. One cannot say what their relative rank 
is or was. The first six are also called the six Achdrias and were 
probably temple priests or menials of inferior status. The Bip pro- 
bably ranked high, and the Raina, or magic men, were possibly the 
lowest of all. The Khappari are also said to bo found in Kdngra, but, 
no account from that District alludes to them. 

Group 11. — Batehru. — There are two sub-groups— 
i. — Pakkd Batehru. — With 9 sections— 

(1) Bind, (2) Dohru, (3) Sintu, (4) Pallialu, (5) Panbar, 
(6) Rukkhe, (7) Nag-Kharappe, (8) Awasthi-Ghetu and 
(9) Misr-Kathu. 

* Bat apadhi is in Orissa translated ‘ title.’ Vide Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I, p. 161. 
Dpadhyayais, correctly speaking, qaite distinct from Upadhi. 

t It will be observed that the Misr (section) occurs in both the Batehru sub-groups 
and among the Nagarkotia, so that we have three sub-sections— 

(1) Kashmiri-Misr, Nagarkotia. 

(2) Katbn-Misr, Pakka Batehru. 

(3) Mali-Misr, Kachch^ Satehru. 

Of these the last named are parohits of the Kashmiri Pandits, the Kaghmiri-Misra and 
the Rainas. 

The Nag (? section) are also thus found, for we have— 

(1) Nag-Pondrik, Nagarkotia. 

(2) Nag-Kharappa, Pakka Batehru. 

(3) Nag-Oosalo, Kachcha Batehru, 

It is explained that Kharappa (cobra) and Gosalu (? grass-snake) are nicknames itn- 
plyir.g contempt, as these sab-»ections are oi low statns. Bat a comparison with the 
Brahmans of Orissa sugge.sts a totemistic origin for these sections : V. Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, I, p. 161. 

The Awasthi too are found in all three groups. 
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ii. — Kachchd, Batehra, — Witli 13 sections — 

(1) Tagnet, (2) Ghabru, (3) Sughe (Parsrdmie), (4) Chappal, 
(5) Chathwan, (6) Awasthi-Thirkanun, (7) Awasthi- 
Gargajnun, (8j Ghogare, (9) Ndg-Gosaiu, (10) Mali-Misr, 
(11) Achariapathiarj, (12) Pandit Bariswal and (13) 
Awasthi-Kufarial, 

Group HI, — Halbaka. — The Halbabas have 29 gets or sections : — 

(J) Pandit-Marchu, (2) Bhntwan, (3) Khurwal, (4) Gidgidie, 
(5) Lade, (6) Pahde-Roptu, (7) Pahde-Saroch, (8) Korle, 
(9) Awasthi-Chakolu, (10) Pandit-Bhangalie, (11) Narchalu, 
(12) Mahte, (13) Dukwal, (14) Sanhala, (15) Pahde-Daroch, 
(16) Pandore, (17) Thenk, (18) Pahde-Kotlerie, (19) Bagheru, 
(20) Bhanwal, (21) Bashist, (22) Ghutanie, (23) Miadhe- 
Awasthi, (24) Prohit-Golerie, (25) Prohit-Jaswal, (26) Hasolar, 
(27) Poi-Pahde, (28) Fanarach and (29) Pharerie. 

Of these the first fourteen now intermarry with the Batehru, giving, 
and, apparently, receiving wives on equal terms. 

Hypergamy. — The Nagarkotia take brides from both snb-groups 
of the Batehru, and they have, since Sambat 1911, also taken brides 
from the Halbaha. The Batehru take wives from all the sections 
of the Halbaha. When a Halbaha girl rcarries a Nagarkotia, she is 
seated in the highest place at marriage-feasts by the women of her hus- 
band’s brotherhood. This ceremony is called sara-dena and implies 
that the Halbaha bride has become of the same social status as the hus- 
band’s kin. Money is never paid for a bride. Ind>^ed Barnes observed : — 

“ So tar do the Nagarkodas carry their scruples to exonerate the bridegroom from all 
expense, that they refuse to partake of any hospitality at the hands of the son-in-law, and 
will not even drink water in the village where he resides.’’ 

Social relations. — The accounts vary and the customs have, it is 
explicitly stated, been modified quite recently. The Nagarkotia 
may eat with Batehrus and have even begun to eat hachhi from 
the hands of a Halbaha according to one account. According to 
another this is not so, and a Nagarkotia who has married a Halbaha 
girl may not eat at all from the hands of his wife until she has 
borne at least one child, when the prohibition is said to be removed. 

The Batehru and Halbaha section names. — These show an extraor- 
dinary jumble of Brahminical goUas {e.g., Bashist), functional and 
other names, so that the accuracy of the lists is open to doubt. 
It appears certain, however, that some of the sections are named 
from the tribes to whom they minister. Tims, we may assume, the 
Pahda-Kotleria are Pahdas of the Kotleria R4jputs ; the Parohit- 
Goleria and Parohit-Jaswal to be parohits of the Goleria and Jaswal 
RAjputs, and so on. This is in accord with the system, which has been 
found to exist among the Sd,rsut of the plains, whereby the Brahman 
takes his status from that of the section to which he ministers. But 
status is also determined by occupation. Like the Gaddis and Ghirths 
of the KAngra and Chamba hills the Brahmans of K4ngrahave numerous 
als with vaguely totemistic * names. Thus among the N agarkotia the 


* In Hissar there is a section of Brahmans, called Bheda or sheep- This is interesting, 
becanse on the Sutlej, at least in Kullu Saraj, there is a small caste called Bh6d!i, who are 
hereditary victims in the sacrificial riding of a rope down the cliffs to the river. Other- 
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Pakkd Bateliru have the section called Klarappd, (or cobra) Ndg and the 
Kachcha Batehru, a section styled Ghoslu (a species of fish or possibly 
grass-snake) Nag. Pundrik also appears to be a snake section. These 
snake sections are said to reverence the snake after 'which they are 
named and not to kill or injure it. 

In addition to these, the Batehrn (Pakka and Kachchd,) have the 
following sections : — 

(i) Chappal, an insect ; no explanation is forthcoming. 

(ii) Sugga, a parrot ; no explanation is forthcoming. 

(iii) Bhangwaria, fr. bhingar, a kind of tree. 

(iv) Khajiire Dogre ; Date-palm Dogra, a section founded by a man who planted a gar. 
den of date-palms, and which originated in the Dogra countiy on the borders of Jammu 

tv; Ghabru, a rascal ; one who earns his living by fair means or foul. 


In the Chamba State the Brahmans form an agricultural class, 
as well as a hierarchy. Those in the capital are employed in the 
seiwice of the State or engaged in trade, while others are very poor 
and eko out a living as priests in the temples, or as parohits and even 
as cooks, hut they abstain from all manual labour. Strict in caste ob- 
servances they preserve the ancient Brahmanical gotras, but are divided 
into numerous als which form three groups : 

Group : Baru, Banbaru, Pandit, Sanju, Kashmiri Pandit, Kolue,* Baid, Gautaman, 

Bugalan Atan, Madj an.t Kanwuin, Bod^an, Baludran, Bilparu, Mangleru, Lakhylinn, 
Suhalu, Nunyal, Konyal, SungUl, Bhararu, Turnal, Haryanf, and Purohit 

TMyan Dikhchat, Osti, Fade, Bhat, Dogre, Pantu, 
Kuthla, Ghorotu, Pathania, Myandhialu, Mangleru, Katochu, Pande, Ditw&n, Dundie, 
Hamlogu, Bhardiathu, Gharthalu, Ilanthalu, Gwaru, Chibar, Barare and Datt 

Group III— dis: Acharaj, Gujrdti, Gwalhn and Bujhru. ’ 

The first group only takes wives from the second, and the first two 
groups have m caste relations with the third. The Brahmans of 
Chamba town and Sungal§ disavow all caste connection with the 
halbdh or cultivating Brahmans who are hardly to be distinguished 
from the general rural population, though many act as priests at the 
village shrines and as purohits. Many Brahmans are in possession of 
sasans or grants of land recorded on copper plates. The hill Brahmans 
both men and women, eat meat, in marked contrast to those of the 
plams. In the Pangi wizdrat of the Chamba State Brahmans, Eaiputs 
Q’hdkiirs and Edthis form one caste, without restrictions on food or 
marnnge. In the Biivi valley, especially in Cburdh, and to a less degree 
m Brahmaur also, free marriage relations exist among the high castes 
good families excepted. But in recent years there has been a tendency 
towards greater strictness iii the observance of caste rules.!! ^ 


wise traces of totemisin are very rare among the Brahmans of the plabi^TtWlThr^ 
snb-montane district of Ambala two are „oted. These are the Pfla Bheddi or ‘ vallow 
wolve-, so called hecanse one of their ancestors was saved hr a she- wolf and 
worship a wolf at weddings ; and Sarinhe. who are said to iJave onertek™ refuge /nd^rl 
sarin tree and now rpverp it. unuer a 

• From Kullu, so called because they came with an idol from that mnntr,, tt, 
priests of the Lakshmi Xarain, Damodar and Radha Krishna temples 
+ The Kanwan are descendants of the Brahman family from which Rii-! w 

of Chamba purchased the site of the present capital. ' ^ 

t The Haryin are in charge of the Hari Rai temple 

8 See the Chamba State Gazetteer by Dr. James Hutchison, pp. 130— 132. 
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The Beahmans op the low castes. 

As we have seen the Brahmans of the higher castes form a series 
of groups whose status depends on that of their clients. On a 
similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which are unclean 
and so outside the pale of Hinduism form distinct sub-castes outside 
the circle of those who minister to the higher castes. 

These sub-castes are — 

I. — The Chamarwa. — The Brahnians of the Chanor sub-caste of 
the Chamd,rs. 

II. — Dhanakwa.— The Brahmans of the Dhanaks or Hindu weavers 
in Rohtak. 

III. — The Brahmans of Chdhrae. 

Each of these three sub-castes appears to be now strictly endogamous, 
though the Chamarwa are said to ha%’-e until recently intermarried 
with Chamdrs. However, it seems clear that they do not intermarry 
with the other Sdrsut Brahmans if indeed tliey have any claim to 
Sdrsut ancestry. No Chamarwa Brahman may enter a Hindu’s house. 
According to a tale told in Ambdla, the origin of the Chamarwa 
Brahmans was this : — A Brahman, on Ids way to the Ganges to bathe, 
met Ram Das, the famous Chamar hhagat. Ram Das gave him two 
cowries and told him to present them to Gangaji (Ganges), if she held 
out her hand for them. She did so, and in return g^ve 1dm two hangans 
(bracelets). The Brahman went hack to Ram Das, who asked him 
what the goddess had given him, and he, intending to keep one of the 
two hangans, said she had given one only ; but when he looked for them 
they were not on his own body, but in the hunda (breaches) of Ram 
Das. Rdm Das then gave him the bracelets and warned the Brahman 
in future to accept gifts only from his descendants', i-thernise great 
misfortune would befall him. Accordingly his descendants only serve 
Chamars to this day. The Chamarwa are only 'paroluts of the Chamars, 
not gurus. They must not be confounded with the masands who act as 
their gurus, though either a Chamarwa Brahman or a (Chamar) mnsand 
can preside at a Chainar’s wedding. It is .said that the Chamarwa is 
also called a Husaiui Brahman. 

The Brahmans in the Simla Hills. 

North and east of Simla the Brahmans both Ganr and Sdrsut have 
three groups : Shukal, Krishan and Pujdri or Bliojgi, the two latter 
equal but inferior to the first. The Shukal are further divided into 
two occupational groups (i) those who hold granted by chiefs 

and who receive ample dues and (ii) those who receive little in fees. 
The former are generally literate and do not cultivate : they ob-erve 
the rites prescribed by the Shilstras, The latter are mainly agricul- 
turists and practise informal as well as formal m.irriage and even 
polyandry. The former take wives from the latter, but do not give 
them. The Shukal group does not intermarry with the other two'**'. 

The Krishan Brahmans are also cultivators and accojit almost any 
alms. They also practise widow remarriage and the rit custom. The 

* The Shukal are not stated to correspond to the Shukla, or to te Brahmans to Brahman* 
only. 
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Puidris or Bliojgis are temple-priests or chelas of a god. They appear 
to have only recently become a distinct group. Some are merely pujaris 
and accept no alms living by cultivation. These do not intermarry with 
the Krishan Brahmans. Others accept alms in the name of a deceased 
person and use the ghi with which idols are besmeared in Mdgh. They 
intermarry with the Krishan group. 

When Paras Ram* a Gaur Brahman overthrew the Rajputs the S^rsuts 
protected those of their women who survived and when the Rdjputs 
regained power they replaced the Gaurs by Sdrsuts. Paras Ram had 
extended his conquests as far as Nirmand in the Sardj tahsll of Knllu and 
there he established a colony of Gaur Brahmans in 6 villages, still held 
in mudfi by them. These colonists are now spread over Bashahr, KuUu, 
SarAj and Suket, and they are called Palsr^mi or Parasrd-mi to this day. 

Both the Gaur and Sarsuts are also cross-divided into the Sasani, or 
beneficed, and Dhai’owar groups. t The former are priests or parohits 
of the ruling families, being supported by the rents of their lands and 
the duos received from their clients. The latter live by cultivation, but 
do not hold revenue-free grants. Neither group accepts alms given to 
avert the evil influence of certain planets or offered during an eclipse.J 

The Impube Brahmans. 

We now come to deal with the groups of Brahmans who exercise 
degraded or spiritually dangerous functions. In contradistinction to 
the or ‘pure’ Brahmans discussed above — Brahmans who serve 
pure castes and fidfil pure functions — we find groups of Brahmans who 
exercise impure or inauspicious functions. These groups are known 
by various names, but in some parts of the Punjab, e.g., in Mifinwdli 
they are divided into two classes, the Madham, Mahd-Brahman or 
Acharaj, and the Kanisht. The Madham form a kind of ‘ middle ’ class 
performing functions which though unlucky and even unclean are 
ritualistic. The Kanisht on the other hand are minor priests, whose 
rites are largely magical, rather than religious ; and they include such 
groups as the Ved-patr, Bakaut and Sawani. 


* The tradition begins by asserting that the Gaur accompanied the Rajputs from the 
plains, and that the latter usurped the Gaur’s power. They then made the Gaurs thei 
parohits, but annexed their principalities. Later Kankubj and Maithila Brahman"" 
accompanied those Raiputs who escaped Irom the plains after the Muhammadan invasinno 
and found a refuge in the hills. aaiuus 

t The Dharowar intermarr)- with the Krishan Brahmans of the Hills, and cive dannl,i„> 
to the Sa.sani and Shukal groups, but not to the Krishan group. “ ugnters 

f It musi not be imagined that this description e.\hanbt3 the ramiBcations of the Tfll 
Bratmans. Ihaa in Kumbarsain we learn that there are Sarsut Brahmans Jhakhnfb 
family, descended from G imama ri'.-fu, and other families descended from B1 ■' d ' 
r>shi. These latter came, some from Ka-ti, others from bindh, and they intermi.e*'*’ 
se or with Bhirdwaj Brahmans settled in Bashahr. They worship Brahma ns w 
Msl.nu, Mahesl, at d the I'l ir carnations These Bhardwaj, who are known aa the 
Er hinan (ot.-’, will not irfermairy wifh a cl-iss of Bratunans called Paochi bee ® 
latter have siooped to widow iemairi..ge Yet the Paochi is not the' lowest eton^n f 
below It rrre tire Pujaras, also Sarsnte wearing the janeo, and atfectinc the i nf 

deotds, of whose lands they aio mostly hereditary tenants. Puiaras nermit 
form of marriage, and also the rlt system whicli is in vogne amomr the Kanem 
Simla Hills. They can also eat from a Kanet’s hand.s, but Paochi Brahmans wHl not 
from theirs. The Pujaras are nnmerons and fairly widespread from Snket to Keonthal 

anotheTl Bllsan, ” last-named State, Ld to 
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The Maha-Beahman or Achaeaj. 

Mahd-Braliman is usually said to be synonymous with Achdraj, but, 
strictly speaking, the Maha-Brahmans appear to be a sub-division of 
the Garagacbdraj^ or Acharaj, They are themselves divided into two 
groups, Garg and Sonana. On the other hand in Kangra the Achdraja 
is said to be one of the two groups of Mahd-Brahmans. 

Of these the Dikhat has the following sections 

1 . Josi, 3. Sonami. 5. Tamnayat. 

2. Kandai'u A. Sutrak. 

The Mahd-Brahmans are endogamous. They give alms in the name 
of the dead after death to Saniasis, or occasionally to a daughter’s 
father-iu-law. The Brahmans do not receive anything in return for 
performance of marriage ceremonies. 

In Kdngra they (and the Sdwanis) are said to have the Bari and Bun- 
jdhi groups, and this is also the case in Midnwdli. In Kdngra the Acha- 
raj gots are — 

Asil. Bidas, Parasar. Sandal. 

A noteworthy offshoot of the Acharaj are the Par-achdrajt, or 
Mahd-achdraj as they are called in Amritsar, J who accept those gifts 
from the Acharaj which the Achdraj themselves take from other 
Hindtis after death. 

The function of the Maha-Brahman or Achdraj is to accept the 
offerings made after a death in the name of the deceased. Originally 
the term achdrya meant simply a guide or teacher in matters spiritual,§ 
and the process whereby it has come to denote a great sub-caste of 
‘sin-eating’ Brahmans is obscure. As a body the Achdryas trace 
their origin to the 5 Gaurs and the 5 Dardwars, asserting that those 
who accepted offerings made within 13 days|| of a death were excom- 
municated by the other Brahmans and formed a sub-caste. As the 
only occasion on which an Achdrya visits a house is at or after a death 
his advent is naturally inauspicious, and his touch is pollution. After 
he has quitted the house water is scattered on the floor to avert ‘ the 
burning presence of death,’ and, in Kdngra and Multdn, villagers 
throw charcoal, etc., after him. In the Simla hills the Mahd-acharaj 
occupies a special position. He is the parohit of the king, chief or 
wealthy people and represents the dead man and as his substitute is 
fed sumptuously for a whole year by the kin. In some places he even 
takes food from the hand of the corpse on the pyre, but this custom 
is dying out and it now suffices to bribe the Mahd-achdraj to eat to his 
utmost capacity, the idea being that the more he eats the better it will 

* Garagji was a saint who composed the work on astrolog}' called the Gnrag Sangta, which 
s said to be rare. ° 

I In Kangra the Par-acharaj are called Ojba and are Agam by got. In Kullii they are 
known as Bhat-acharya. 

Jin Amritsar and llfanwali the Malia-acharya make the death-gifts to their daughters 
or sons-in-law; in Kangra Saniasfs take these gifts in certain cases. In Sialkot the 
Acharaj make them to Saniasfs, or their own daughters, i.e., the ilaha-acharai annears 
to be unknown. ^ 

§ Especially one who invests the student with the sacrificial thread and instructs him 
in the Vedas, in the law of sacrifice, etc. ; Platts, Bindustdiu Dictg. 

II Or, in Kangra, for 11 days from Brahmans, 13 from Kshatrias, 16 from Vaisyas and 31 
from Sudras, i.e., during the period of impurity after a death. 
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be for the soul.* Ordinary people, however, only feed an Achd,raj for 
13 days after a death, but Brahmans also receive food for the dead 
occasionally after that period. 

Tire Achdraj, however, also officiates as a Wateshar in death 
observances. 

The Dakaut Brahmans. 

The Dakaut or Dak-putra derives his name from Paka,t a Brahman 
who founded the caste. Once on his way to the Ganges, Bhadlf, a 
Kumlidrni,J persuaded him to bathe instead in a pond, professing that 
she could get him bathed'" there in the Ganges. As soon as he 
touched the water he found himself by her enchantment in the river, 
so he made her his wife. Here we have an obvious allegory. 

A Dakaut of Midnwdlf gives another version of this legend 

Dak was the son of Ved Viyas, the author of the Puranas, and 
was chosen in a Su-dyamhar as her husband by Bhandli. Bhandli 
was the daughter of the Haja of Kashmir, who celebrated her 
Swdyamhar with the condition that she should wed the man who 
answered her questions. Dak did so and married her. The Granth 
Bhandli in Punjhbi gives all Bhandli’s questions and Dak’s answers 
in verses of which the following are examples : — 

Ear andheri ashfami ode chand hadlon chhdyd 
Chari pahhi tarmali ganjar basni dyCi, 

Poochho, jm.rho Pandato vdcho Ved, Porun 
Ek In to fd.ni khoo men eh hi to pari nashun 
Nohdri to chdndni sunre hant same k'l hhdo 
Na harsi na goh hari na Poorab, Pachham mo 
Bald hleva hharch. kar dharn najhali ghds. 

A rough translation reads : 

‘ What would happen if the moon be covered by a cloud on the 
eighth dark night of the moon in the month of As^rh ? All the four 
signs forebode the fall of rain. 

* The Brahman who ate from a dead man’s hand was a Kashmiri. In by-ffone days 
when a rdjd or wealthy man died his direct passage to Heaven was secured by the follow- 
ing rite. His corpse was laid ont on the ground and between it and the pyre, which was 
built not far off, was made a hearth on which khir (rice in milk) was cooked. This was 
placed in a skull, which was pot in the dead man’s hand, and thence the Brahman was 
induced to eat the Ihir by a fee of Rs. I,d00 to Rs. 30.000, or the grant of a village. He 
thus became a Khappari (fr. khopri or khapri, a sknll). and he and his chOdren after 
him were cat castes. Supernatural powers were attributed to them, and as they also 
pursued usury, they rapidly grew rich. After two or three generations, however, the 
Khappari’s family could be le-admitted into caste on payment of a fine, and so on. A 
plate or lota is said to have been substituted for the skull. In Mandi State a Brahroan, 
who must be good-looking, is fed and dressed for a year like the deceased Raja, At the ex- 
piration of the year he is turned out of the State, and goes to Hardwar.He must never look 
back on the journev, and is never allowed to return to the State, which p.iys him a pension. 

t In ilianwali the Dakauntri (••o'-) are said to be Suds by caste and descendants of Dak 
Bandli, who composed a gmnfh on astrology called the Bandli Granth. In Rohtak the 
Daks are said to be descended from Sahdec rishi, a dacoit (whence their name) who 
composed the Sahdeo Bhadli tBhadli.his wife, wasasweeper woman). In this work natural 
phenomena are interpreted to forecast the future^ ; e.y , Snkkar vdli huUi rabi sanishchar, 
chde kahe Sahdeo: ‘ snn Bdili bin harse nahtn jde.’ ie., “ If clouds appear on Friday 
and stay till Saturday, they will not pass away without rain.” In these verses Sahdeo 
usually addresses Bhidlf. 

4 In Gnrgaon too Sahdeo is Paid to have met a sweeper woman who told him that the 
anapicioDS moment had passed and bade him dive in a tank. He did so, and brought up 
first a gold bracelet and then an iron one. Thinking her an expert he married her. 
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Ask the pandits to study the effects of this rainfall in the Vedas or 
Puranas. 

The results are that there will be no water left anywhere save 
a little in wells and in other low places (meaning that this in- 
auspicious rainfall will be followed by a scarcity of rain) . 

If it does notrain and the wind does not blow for 9 months what will 
be the result ? 

The land will have no verdure and it is better to leave it with bag and 
baggage.’ 

Piirah uthe hadli, pachliam elicit wd, 

Dah kahe sun Bhandli manji andar pd. 

‘ If a cloud appear from the east and the wind blow from tho 
west; Dak would ask Bhandli to take her cot inside.’ 

Titar khanhhi hadli ran tnaldi khu. 

0 lease, 0 ujre khali koi na jd. 

‘A cloud like partridge feathers, and a woman given to eating cream ; 
the one will rain and the other bring ruin, without a doubt.’ 

Another story is that when Earn Chandar invaded Ceylon, both he 
and his enemy Kawana wore under Saturn’s sinister influence, and 
before he crossed the strait which he had bridged R^ra Chandar 
desired to give alms. But neither the Brahmans nor the illah^- 
Brahmans nor the Bias, would accept them, and in answer to his 
prayer Brahma created a doll of grass, sprinkled sar jiwan* * * § amrit 
over it by cutting Pd,rbati’s little finger, and thus endowed it with 
life. Shivi'i and Durga bestowed on him voracity, the ,/a!tco and the 
tilak, and Brahma bade him receive the alms offered to Eahu and 
Ketu, and to Saturn — whence he was also called Sanichari. 

The Dakaut, however, boars yet other names. As he knows a little 
astrology and can divine the evil influence of the planets, he is 
sometimes styled Jotgi ; in Rupar he is called Panda, and round 
Sirhind and Mdler Kotla Dhaonsi't. One group is called ArpopoJ 
because it is skilled in palmistry§. 

From Sidlkot comes a still more curious legend : Varah Mihr, a great 
astrologer from the Deccan, came in the course of his wanderings to a 
Gujar village. While discoursing to the people his period of yoga 
ended, and he confessed that had he been at home that day his wife 
would have conceived and borne a son of marvellous intelligence. His 

* Whence the name Dakant dahl-d-put. In Gurgaon dak is said to mean ‘ wanderer.’ 
In this District the Dak is said to be no true Brahman, but a singularly astute cheat whose 
victims are mainlywomen. These he instigates to burn 7 turtgas (thatched roofs?) of a 
hut on 7 successive Saturdays, in order to secure male issue. Or he sets husband and wife 
by the ears by declaring that their bnrj or stars do not coincide, and that remedial measures 
must be taken. Seated among the women he looks at the hand of one and the forehead of 
another ; consults his patrd or table, counts on his fingers, and then utters common- 
plaice predictions. He knows hardly any astrology. On Saturday he goes round begging 
with an idol of Sanishchar, and he accepts a buffalo calf born in Magh or a foal born in 
Sawan, or any black animal, 

fSee Punidbi Dicty , p. 305. 

j Cf. Harar-popo among the Bhatras, where it is .said to equal fhag. In Karnal the Arar- 
popo is described as a beggar who may be a Gaur Brahman or a Chanhan (Rajput). 

§ The Bhojkis are quite distinct from the Dakauts, hut owing to similarity of function the 
Dakauts are sometimes called Bhojki, e.g., in Jaipur. 
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hostess asked him to form a temporary union with her daughter-in-law 
on the condition that her child should belong to him. So Pak was 
born. Years after Dak had to be surrendered to his father despite 
his attachment to his mother’s kin, but on the road home he saw that 
the corn in one field was mixed with stalks of a different kind like 
those in one close by. His father, however, taught him that those 
stalks belonged not to the sower but to the owner of the field* ; and 
Dak applying the analogy to his own case compelled his father to 
restore him to Lis mother’s kinsfolk. He founded the Dakauts. 

None of these variants quite agree with the account of the Dakauts 
given ill the Karndl Gazetteer, 1890, which runs : — 

The Dakauts came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Raja Jasrat 
(Dasaratha), father of Ramchandra, had excited the anger of Saturday 
by worshipping all the other gi'ahas but him. Saturday accordingly 
rained fire on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, 
but the Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the conse- 
quences ; so Jasrat made from the dirt of his body one Daka Rishi who 
took the offerings, and was the ancestor of the Dakauts by a Sudra 
woman. The other Brahmans, however, disowned him ; so Jasrat 
consoled him by promising that all Brahmans should in future consult 
his children. The promise has been fulfilled. The Dakauts are pre- 
eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every 
class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of children, 
on which the Gaurs advise. They are the scapegoats of the Hindu 
religion ; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky offerings which no 
other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. 
Especially they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. 
They are so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings, and 
if they wish to make them, they have to give them to their own sister’s 
sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, 
and at weddings they sit with the lower castes ; though of course they 
only eat food cooked by a Brahman. In old days they possessed the 
power of prophecy up to 10-30 a.m. ; but this has now failed them. 
They and the Gujratis are always at enmity, because, as they take 
many of the same offerings, their interests clash. 

In Kdngra a confused variant of this legend makes Dak the astro- 
loger’s son by a Jat girl, and Bhdndli the daughter of a Rdjd,, whom 
Dak won in a swdyo.mbaia, answering all her questions by his art. 
Their son was Bojru. 

Another variant makes Garg give a miraculous fruit to the daughter 
of Gautama rishi. She eats it and vomits up a boy, who is in con- 
sequence called (tali (vomiting). 

In the Simla hills two legends regarding the origin of the Dakauts 
are current. According to the first the birth of Saturn, t decreased the 
Sun’s light and power of illumination, so a Brahman propitiated the 
planet. Saturn was so pleased that he bade the Brahman ask a boon 
and agreed to become his pupil. He also proclaimed his intention of 
persecuting mankind unless placated by constant worship and devotion 

* The theory of paternity in Hindu Law is based upon a closely similar idea, 
t Hindu mythology avers that the Sun lost a sixteenth of his power on the birth of 
Saturn, his eon. 
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i'he Bojrus. 


His evil influence was to last for 74 years, but he assured the Brahman 
that he should be kept in comfort provided he and liis descendants 
worshipped the god. The JDakauts are his descendants. 

The other story is that the Brahman fell under Saturn’s evil influ- 
ence. He was instructing a king’s daughter, and in the room was a 
wooden peacock which swallowed its pearl necklace. The Brahman 
was suspected of its theft and kept in custody for 2i days when, 
Saturn’s influence ceasing, the necklace was disgorged by the bird and 
his innocence proved. When he reproached the god Saturn coolly told 
him that he w'as lucky in getting oS with 24 days instead of the full 
term of 74 years of ill-luck. 

In the Kdngra hills the Dakant is usually called Bojni*. Bojru 
means thought-reader and in olden times the Bojrus practised black 
magic, not astrology. Now-a-days they practise palmistry. 

In Kangra the Bojru or Dakaut groups are said to be 36 in number ; 
of these the following are found in that District - 


In Pdlampur tahsfl— 

1. Sub^chh. 3. 

Bachh, 

5. Panus ? Tanus. 

2. Par^sar. 4, 

Gol. 

6. Nagds, 

In K4ngra tahsil — 

Shakartari ... Machh poi. 

I Malhan 

• • • » • • 

Bawalia . . . N^gds got. 

* Bhuchal 

... Nagas got. 

In Hamirpur tahsil — 



Shakartdri. 

1 Gaur. 


Lalian. 

1 Gora. 



The Dakauts in Mianwdlf are said to be Vasisht by gotra. 

In the Punjab the Bojrus are called Teli-rajas, because they rub their 
bodies with oil, wear clothes soaked in oil and make a ttka of vermilion 
on their foreheads. They mostly beg from women, and carry about 
with them an image of Jawalamuklii who lives, they say, in Kdogra, 
and declares her acceptance of an offering by burning one half of it 
with her fiery tongue. W omen are induced to give rings and clothes to 
the idol in return for dhup and sandhur sanctified by the goddess’ touch. 
Small-pox is cured by applying the sandhur to the patient or burning 
the dhup before him. The Teli-rdjas also tell fortunes by the samudrih. 

The Dakauts have 36 gots or sdsans like the Gaurs including the 
following ; — 

Gosi, Ghost. I Faria, Peria, 

Jol. I Rai. 

Kiiyastha. 

Kant, 
alia n. 

Mahar. 
ilalpian. 

Pagoshia. 

In .Jind five gots are found, viz., Raike, (which stands highest of all), 
Pagoshia, Lalan, Parya and Gorya. All these intermarry. 


Agarwal. 

Chhalondia. 

Dhakari. 

Gadhigoria. 

Gangora. 

Ginia. 

Gor, Gaur, from Gaur in 
Bengal. 


T, , ( Shankartah. 
1 Ke.riwal. 

Vaid. 

Satwal. 


*And the nanie ijahiut is said to be derived from a btnall drum, which the Bojrns 
beat on Satui'days when begging ; but it is also said that Uak was the son of Garg mhi by 
a Kumhimt. They also beat a small drum over one’s head to drive away evh. 
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The Sdwania. 


Of the 36 sasans 30 are found in Nabha (where they are called 
Jotgis) and the other 6 form the sub-caste called the Purbia or Eastern 
Dakauts who are of inferior status.* These two sub-castes eat and 
drink together, but do not intermarry. Betrothals are negotiated by 
Mirdsis, not by Nais. In marriage 4 gots are avoided, t aud karewa 
is allowed. None of the 5 pure Brahman groups certainly, or any 
other Brahman, it is said, will eat with the Dakaut or smoke with 
them ; nor will Banids do so. 

These Dakauts take offerings (>Mn) and alms (pun). They accept 
chhdyd dans, as well as those made to Sanichar (Saturn), Ketu and 
llaliu. They also beg on Saturdays, receiving oil and coppers from 
Hindus. When begging they carry an iron image of Saturn. These 
dans are supposed to be karitrX (hai'd, ina,uspicious) and to bring evil 
influences on the recipients, whence the proverb : 

Kdl Bdgar se ttpje, hiird Brahman se hoe. 

‘ Famine comes from the Bagar, and evil is done by the Brahman.’ 

In Rohtak they live by palmistry and by begging, especially on a 
Saturday on which day they beg for oil,§ soap, coppers, a goat, 
he-buffaln, camel, horse, black grain, or other mean gifts. Some of 
them make a pher'i or ‘ turn, ’ by going through a fixed number of 
lanes and repeating a fi.ved number of sentences at each door at a certain 
hour — usually early in the day. Besides gifts of oil made before bathing 
on a Saturday, Dakauts take gifts of iron, oil, salt, sweets, clothes, 
etc., weighed against persons who are under the influence of Saturn. 

The Pakauts observe all the Brahmanical ceremonies, and have 
Brahmans of their own. On the birth of a son they perform the 
ordinary Brahmanical rites, the ndm-karan, chaul karan, anna-prdana, 
chura-karan, and upnagan karan. Their betrothal, wedding and 
general rites are also like those of other Brahmans. 

The Dakauts study astrology in the Bhadri Chhand aud other Hindi 
chhands, sometimes also from Sanskrit works. 

The Sawani or Sanwni Bbahjiaxs. 

Another term equivalent to Dakaut or Yedwd is S4wani, a Brahman 
who in Gurgaon interprets natural phenomena or the voices of birds 
and animals to forecast the future. The Sawanis appear to come from 


* Because it is said they eat Hesh and drink liquor, which the Jotgis eschew. But the 
real reason would appear to be that they will accept certciin otlering^ which a pure Brah- 
man would nnt take, such as those made to avert the influence of Kahn and Ketu. 

The Dakauts have also the Brahmanical gutm-., Bliardwaj, Bashist, etc., (.Nabhii). 
t Only one sdsuu is avoided accordmg to the XAbld account. 

t Dakauts, however, do not accept ofierings made on the dead. These go to the Acharaj 
or Maha-Bralunan. ^ 

§ In Ferozepore they beg for oil of rapeseei in small quantities almost i 
ainging : — 


. as of right, 


I ' copper go together, he who 

therewith woi ships Saturn will be for 
' ever happy.’’ 

Well-to-do Hindus pour a Uttle oil into a vessel, enough to reflect their face in and inre 
it to the Dakaut. This ensxires them long life. ^ 


7el tdmhe kd 
ChhuniclJiar mandiiey 
Sadd sukh •pave. 
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Lucknow, but the name is known as far west as Dera Ismail Khan and 
Bah^walpur.* 

Thk Ved-patr Brahmans. 

It is not easy to say definitely what the Ved-piitr is. The word 
itself would certainly appear to mean “vessel of the Vedas,” and those 
of the Ved-patr who study the Vedas and expound them to disciples 
are styled Ved-pathis.t Others, it is said, merely perform the sapindi 
and pind-chhedan harm on the 12th day after a death, but these rites 
are usually peiformed by an Acharaj. 

In Gurgaon the Ved-pdtrs accept alms at eclipses and are also 
known as Gujrdtis, and this is the case in Sidlkct too, but in Amritsar 
the Ved-pfitr ranks below the Gujr^tis and traces his descent from Ved 
Datt, the son of the Gujr^ti iSahdeo by a Sudra woman. The Ved- 
pdtr is also called Vedwa, and the Dakauts are an inferior branch of the 
Vedwas, being descendants of Dak who .married Path a Mlechh woman. 
The VedwdiS take chhchjd-pntrX and other forbidden gifts, such as cocks 
and goats ; but the Dakaut is on an even lower plane for ha accepts 
buffaloes, male or female, horses, etc., while standing in water. 

In Bannii the Gujr^tl is said to be also known as Ved-pdtr, which 
again is equivalent to Dak, or in Kashmir and the hills toBoiru;in 
PeshdiWar and Kobat to Pandit or Madho ; in Dera Ismdil Khln to 
Sawani ; and in Lahore, etc., to Dakaut. Dak, a Brahman, is said to 
have married Bhadli, a courtezan, and from them are descended the 
Daks, whose gotra is Kaplash, their gots being — 

fBakhar. f 

I Dagwa. I Bakar. 

InBannu .„■{ Tahir. In Dera Ismail Khan «[ Vedpal. 

I Patiwil. I Brahmi, etc. 

l_Rathor. k 

The Dakauts accept unlucky offerings, such as satana (7 kinds of 
grain mixed), oil, iron, goats, buffaloes and chhdyd-pdtr on Saturdays 
and eclipses. They also practise palmistry according to the Samitdrak 
Shdstras, and swindle women, whom they frighten by means of charms 

• In Jlianwalf the Sawanis are said to live by astrology and magic, divining evil 
influences by means of two iron pegs in a cup, in some obscure way, after the manner of the 
Jogis and Muhammadan Doras. In Bahawalpur they are described as wandering out-castes, 
descended from a Brahman by a sweeper woman. Khatn's, Aroras and other Brahmans wiU 
not associate with them and they accept black gifts at eclipses etc. 

+ See Platts, p. 1208. Platts does not give Ved-patr, but both in Gurgaon and Eohtak pair 
is declared to mean “ vessel.” 

t The Vedwa takes alms on Saturdays, Sundays and Tuesdays, also when the sun passes 
into Rahu and Ketu, as well as to avert their influence at any other time. 

Offerings to Brahmans are divided into bar cr gtaJia, for the days of the week, and the 
two grahin for Rahu and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sun 
and moon. These two are parts of a demon (rdt'.^/ojs«), who, when sitting at dinner with 
the gods and demons drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the demons. 
The sun and moon told of him. and Bhagwan cut him into two parts, of which Rahu, in- 
cluding the stomach and therefore the nectar, is the more worthy. When any body wishes 
to offer to Brahmans from illness or other cause, he consults a B'ahman who casts 
his horoscope and directs which offering of the seven should he made. The grahins 

are more comjnonly offered during an eclipse, that to Rahu being given at the beginning 
and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The Giinr Brahmans will not take any black 
offeriiigs, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame (fit) or urd, black blankets or clothes, 
salt, etc., nor oil, second hand clothes, green clothes ; nor satr,dja, which is seven grains 
mixed, with a piece of iron in them ; these belonging to the grahe whose offerings are 
forbidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow. 
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The Dasauriai and Bias. 


written on paper in invisible ink. These practices are, however, said to 
be confined to Dakauts from Kangra. 


The Dasahkia Beahmans, 

The Saurias or Dasaurias* * * § practise exorcism in the following way : — 
Four or more are called in and they apply fumes to the patient’s 
nostrils, while lie sits on his feet, reciting meanwhile charms like this : 
Le hulare mere hhahin, ae apni laher sarnbhdl, “ Jump up, my sturdy 
one, come in your ecstasy.” What with the heat and the strong scent 
the patient perspires freely, and this operation is repeated twice a day 
until his senses return. The exercisers get Rs. 5 or 10 as their fee. 
The patient is fed on almonds and churi.f The solemnity of the rite is 
sometimes enhanced by performing it on a burning ground. J 

A few Saurias are found in Rohtak where they work wonders with 
charms. They can thrust a sword through a man without hurting 
him, and bring sickness on an enemy. In Gurgaon§ by collecting a 
dead man’s bones they magically obtain full control over his ghost, and 
to defeat them one of the bones should always be hidden. In Sid,lkot 
they are exercisers, but also haunt burning-grounds. 

The Gcjeati oe Bias Beahmans. 


1 . 

a. 

3. 

4 . 

5. 


The Gujrdti is a territorial group, which immigrated from Guzerat. 
Guirdti Brahmans also bear the following professional titles : — 


Bias, meaning upde^hak or preacher. 
Joshi, for Jotai'hi, astrologer. 
Pandaji,=Pa!Ki!if(i. 

Mahta or chief. 

Eawal or itinerant sdd/iti.H 


6. Tarwari, or one who has performed a 

karma kdnd of ten sanskdrs, directed 
others to perform them and himself 
acted as a priest at those rites. 

7. Janji, or family priest, who used to act 

as a go-between at betrothals, as the 
Nais now do. 


The Guirdtf Brahmans also have 4 main groups which rank in the 
following order : — 

<3 s ♦ T f Vadan4gar H 3. Andich or Pahari. 

buD-caste 1. ^ 2 , Nagar or Visalnagars.** 4. Bararia or SrimAli. 

Of these groups the Vadandgar are the ydy (family priests) of the 
Ndgars, whose daughters they take in marriage and with whom they 
eat both hachchi and pakki. The Nagars, however, cannot take 
Vadanaorar girls in marriage. Both these first two groups avoid any 
intercourse with the tivo last. The Bdrarias are the Bias of the 
nichi-sliaran or lower grade ; because Bdrar married a girl of his own 
family. 

The relations of the Guirati to other Brahmans are curiously 
contradictory at first sight, but perfectly logical in reality. Owing to 
their strictness in religious observances, and their purity in food and 

* The practices here ascribed to the Saurias are also said to be characteristic of a Barsut 
*ub-caste, called Channan. 

t Wheaten bread kneaded with ghi, 

t But in Mianwkli a group of the Sarsuts called Channan performs tliis. 

§ The form in Gurgaon is Sevia and in Amritsar apparentl}' Sarorei. 

j| These occupations are not now followed, neiessanly, by those who bear these titles. 

The Tadanagar are said to take their tame fum V adanagii, a town east of Pattan.' 

** From Yisal town, but see the text. 
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dress they rank as the highest* of all the Brahman groups, and confer 
the asMrhad or benediction on the Gaur and the Sarsut. In spite 
of this they are all looked down npon for taking the chhaydt (shadow), 
grahant (eclipse) and tula ddn^ (offerings) : that is to say, they are 
despised for taking upon themselves the sins of the community. 

In marriage two gotras are usually avoided, but sometimes only one 
is excluded. Exchange marriages are very common. At a wedding 
the biidegroom wears a sihrd or chaplet only, and not a crown [maur]. 
The pair are dressed like Shiva and Pdrbati in silk.|] 

At weddings the Ndgars worship Shiva the destroyer, and at 
funerals Vishnu the nourisher, a curiously perverse reversal of the 
ordinary rule. Shiva is their isld-dtwa. They observe the ten harms 
of Shiva, and are guided by the Farvami-mdnsd or Jaimni-ftutra, 

The Gnjrdtf gotras are : — 

Gargas. 1 Itvi. j Pirisar, 

Gautam. 1 Kashiva. 1 Sangra*. 

The Gujrdti are said to have no gots. 

The flosAiNi Brahmans. 

The Husaini Brahmans are Hindus, wear the janeo and mark the 
tilak on their foreheads, but they beg from Muhammadans and not 
from Hindus, and narrate the story of Hazrat Imam Husain, whence 
they are called Husaini. They say they were originally Bhdt Brahmans, 
and have some of their gots : — Gappe, Bhdkar, Lande, Gdre, Dargopal, 
Kati, Chat Chut, Rabat, Bhdradwdji, Ddngmar, and many more. They 
marry in their own caste, avoiding 4 gots in marriage. They cannot 

♦ They do not eat hachchi or paUi cooked by Gaur or Sarsut Brahmans : nor any Hindu 
caste j hut they may take sweet stuff cooked in milk by people of such pure Hindu castes 
as hie Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans, and the Banias. The Gnjrati or Bids Brahmans, who 
came from Guzerat are in some respects the highest class of all Brahmans; they are 
always fed first; and they bless a Gaur when they meet him, while they will not eat 
Ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th day after death, and the Gaurs 
will not eat on the 13th day, if this has not been done. Bnt they take inanspicions 
offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an eclipse. They will 
not take oil sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes if washed, 
buffaloes, and sarnd/a. They also take a special offering to Rahu made by a sick person, 
who puts gold in phi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Guirati, or who weighs himself 
against safjidja and makes an offering of the grain. A bofi.rlo which has been possessed 
by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the top of a house (olten no difficult feat 
in a village), or a foal dropped in the month of Sawan or buffalo calf in ilagh are given 
to the Gujrati 88 being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. Every harvest the Gnjrati 
takes a small allowance {seorhi) of grain from the threshing floor, just as does the Ganr. 

t The chhaydSdn is so called because in sickness the giver looks at his reflection in some 
gh{ poured into a bronze cup {liatorf). If he is unable to see his lace in the ghi he will die. 
The dan itself comprises the cup, with the panj-ratan. 

Other dons are ; the Rahu and Ketu dins, which consist of black cloth, flowers, etc., like 
the Santchar dan they are offered to Rahu, Ketu and Sanichar in sickne.ss, or at wedding.s. 
The mdhd-ddn or “great gift,” consisting of land or elephants, and made at death. The rog- 
Iharni-bidhi ddn of black cloth is made to avert disease (rop). 

J The grahn-dan comprises gold, silver placed in a cccoanut, and ornaments. It must be 
given by the offerer standing in the water of the tank at Thanesar. Grain, clothes or 
cows may be given at home. 

§ The tnld-ddn is an offering equal to one’s weight in grain or coin. It is made by 
wealthy people on their birthday. ■ . m. 

II Other Hindus are, it is said, dressed like Krishna and Radha. The siAra is a bridal 
chaplet, the maur or miitaf is a paper crown, worn by the bridegroom. Krishna as a 
wearer of the latter is called Muktdharf. Shiva or Mahadeva had no mavr, even at his 
wedding, whereas Krishna always wears the inukat. This is interesting, but it leaves the 
use of ffie crown at weddings unexplained. 
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The Religion of the Brahmans, 

marry with Bhiit Bralmians, but take water from their hands and vice 
versa. They aie ignorant of their own religion and do not worship in 
viandar.’i, but their '/aueos are made by Brahmans ; and auspicious times 
for weddingSj etc., arc fixed by them. They have the same customs as 
other Hindi’s, and believe in their pantheon. Their own tradition is 
that Yazid’s troops on their return, after cutting off Tmdm Husain’s 
head, stopped in Rdhab, their ancostoi'’s home at B4thow^l in the 
Sialkot Di.'itrict, and placed the head in his honse. In the morning, 
finding the head to be that of the Prophet, he kept it, and gave the 
soldiers his own son’s head instead, but they discovered that it was 
not tlie same as tlie one they had broujhk So Eahab cut off all his 
seven son.s’ heads in succession and gave them to the soldiers. Since 
then Husaiids beg from Muhammadans. 

The BELiGiON OF THE Beahhaks. 

The Brahman, even the Hmaini, is almost always a Hindu, but a 
few have become Sikhs. Cf'nversion, however, does not appear to 
have created any new divisions in the caste, though it has had a 
disruptive influence in the following case ; — The Patak section of 
the Siirsut Brahmans has tw'o sub divisions, Machhi-kh4nii and 
Klur-khsii il. The former are farohits of the third Guiti of the Sikhs 
(Gurii Amar Das), who was a Baishnav (abstainer from meat and 
drink). The second Guru (Angadl used to eat meat and fish. In 
order to follow the second Guru’s habit and yet maintain his Baishnav- 
ship, the third Guni gave a fish at the hhnddan (head-shavingl 
ceremony of his sen to his pciro/iif, and so his descendants are called 
Machhi-kluintis (fish-eaters) to this day. And the descendants of the 
third Guru at a son’s hhaddan at their temple at Gondwdl in Amritsar 
give a fish, made of gram-flour and boiled in oil, to their parohit (a 
descendant of the original Machlu-khamt) instead of a live one. The 
ceremony, however, no longer called hhaddan — since shaving the head 
is prohibited among the Sikhs— and in its stead, the custom is to make 
the boy wear his hair long like a Sikh’s, whereas before that the boys’ 
hair was cut and plaited like a girl’s. 

Beahm-chaki,* a religious student ; a Brahman from the time of his investi- 
ture with the Brahmanical thread untd he becomes a house-holder; 
one who studies the Vedas under a spiritual teacher; an ascetic, a 
class of Hindu Sddhus. 

Beok-pa, ‘highlander,’ a terra applied to the Shin element in Billtistan : 

Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Konsh, Ch. IV. 

Bleak, a J.it clan (agTicultural) found in Multan and in Bahdwalpur. 

Been, a Jat or Edjput clan found in Multan tahsil, where they were settled 
by Shahzada Murad Bakhsh, governor of Multdn, under Shdh Jahdn. 
Bcdh, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in llontgomery. 

Budheke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bcdhw.ll, a clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Budli, Budiif, the people, now extinct or absorbed, which held the country 
from Nangrahiir to the Indus prior to the Afghan imraigrations. They 
were divided into several tribes and are described by the Akhtind 
Daiweza as Kafirs, but he does not refer to them as Buddhists. 


♦ Barmh or Bmulvi, is ccnvptcd him the fttsliit verd Eialn.a, 
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Bughti~^B umrg. 

Bcghti, BuGir^ also called Zarkanni, an organized Baloch tuman wliicli occu- 
pies the angle between tlie frontiers of the Punjab and Upper Sindh. 
Its clans are the Raheja, No^hani,* Masori, Kalphur, Phong or Mondrani 
and Shambani or Kiazai. The last, which is an almost independent 
section, separates the main tiibe from our border; while the Marri lie 
still further west. The Bugti are made up of various elements, chiefly 
Rind, but claim descent from Gydndar, son of Mir Chakur, whose 
son Raheja gave his name to one of its septs, though the name has an 
Indian sound. The Nothani clan has supernatural powers (see p. 46, 
supra) and the Shambiini foi m a mh-tuman, which is sometimes con- 
sidered distinct from the Bugti. This tuman has its head-quarters at 
Syah4f, formerly Marrao or Dera Bibrak (fr. hivaragh, a chief), also 
called Bugti Dera. 

Bchar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : also in the Bahflwalpur, 
Bikdner and Jaisalmer States, and in Sindh, as well as scattered ovmr 
Multan and Muzaifargarh. They are labourers, tenants and camel- 
breeders in the South-West Punjab and intermarry with the Dahas, 
Palyars and Parhars, all branches of the Punwar stock. 

Bok, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BuKHAEij a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : see Sayyid. 

Bdkneea, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BuLEdhi (Buledi, Bulet/ii, Burdi), an organized BAnocn tuman in Dera Ghdzi 
Khdn, also found near the Indus in Upper Sindh, in the Uact called 
Burdika, and in the Kachhi territory of Kalat. 

Buna, BAniya: see Chamar. 

Bcea, a small Jdt clan, found in Jind. The samculh of its jather a is &t 
Kalin Kotli in Patiala, and it is worshipped at weddings. 

Btr^ANA, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpnr. 

Bukajjas,— The Buraras, originally named Hojali, are claimed by some 
as a Samma sept, but others say they are a separate tribe. Their 
tradition is that they are de-'cended from a Raja of Girndr near 
Jundgadh, who migrated to Sindh and was converted to Islam. The 
saint who converted him gave him a bur (Ar. for " cloak,") whence 
their name. They have three septs: — 

[i] Bhojri or Bhoji i-pat? as, found in Bahawalpur and Bikaner, and 
the highest in statirs, (zi) Sathia, and {Hi] Jokhia. 

Bubish : see Yashkun. 

Bueea, a Jat tribe, found in Dera Ghazi Khan and Bahdwalpur. The title 
of Jdm is prefixed to their names and it is probably of Pindhi origin. 

Buta, a Jdt tribe, apparently confined to Iloshiarpur. Po^sibly the same as 
the Bhutta of the Western Plains or the Buttar of the Sikh tract. 

Botaba, fr. hut, a stcne. A caste of stone-cutters, found in the Kdngra hills, 
who used to be emji'oyed on the forts and temples of that tract. Barnes 
described them as idle and dissipated. 

BdjI’ae, a small Jat tribe found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej said to be 
descended from a Surajbansi Rajput who came from the Lakki jungle 
and settled first in Gujrdnwala. Also found as a Hindu Jat clan (agri- 
cultural) in Montgomery. 

Bczheq, a title meaning ‘ saint,’ acquired for instance by the Akhund of 
Swdt in addition to that of Akhund. 


* With two clans Zetnakani or Durragh and Pherozini. 
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Noth — Owing to the confusion between Ch ,ind (5hh — which is not confined to writinga 
in English— and that between J and Ch, Avhich is frequent in Urdu writing, the articles 
under this letter are uot all warranted to be correctly placed. 

CHABELDAs(f), -PANTFit ; a potty Sect, founded by an Arora disciple of Shamii, 
named Cltabeldas, whose slirine is at Makliowal Kaltin in the Sanghar 
tahsil of Dera Glidzi Khan. Its tenets' differ little from those of 
Shamji’s followers. See Shamdasi. 

Chachar, an agricultural clan, found in Shahpuv and Multan, classed as Ja^ 
in the latter District. In Bahawalpur the Chachars claim Mughal 
origin and they produce tables tracing tlieir descent from Timur whom 
they connect with Abbds, cousin of Husain, son of Ali. But tradition 
says that the Surar, Subhago, Silro and Cbacliar tribes were once slaves 
of Raja Bunga Rdi, raja of Amrkot, and that Jam Jhakhar redeemed 
them, and there is a saying ; 

Surar, SuJJiago, SUrn, clia^itlii Clu'icharui, 

Anda hd Jam Jhakhare hi hdhnan Bunga Ra. 

“ Surar, Subhago (or Subhdga), Silro (or Silrii), (those three) and a 
fourth tribe, the Chdchar were the slaves of Bunga Rai ; it was Jdni 
Jhakliar who brought them,” (effecting their emancipation from BungA 
Rai), 

The Ohdehavs have several septs : — Raj-de, the highest in status ; 
Rahmdni, whose ancestors w'ere khah'fan of Ghaus Bahd-ud-Din Zakariya : 
hence they are also called Shaikh-Bahm^ni, and some sanctity still 
attaches to the sept ; Narang, Jugaiia, Jliuniha, Chhutta, Gureja, 
Rukana, Kalra, Mudda, Duwiini, iDoliija, Gabrani, Aliiria, Kliaryani 
and Zakridni or followers of Ghaus Bahd-ud-Din Zaka^riya. 

The whole tribe, liowever, are followers of that saint and never 
become disciples of any but his de.scendants. Chachar is also an Ardin 
clan in the Punjab. C'f. Chachhar. 

Chachhae, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chadana, a Kamboh clan (agiicultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chaddha, (?) a sept of Khatris and of Jdts. 

Chaddp.ak, the correct form of Chhddhar (g. v.]. 

Chaddu, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Chadhab, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur, Multan and Montgomery 
(Muhammadan). It is classed as Jat in the two latter districts. Doubt- 
less the same as the Chhadhar {q. v.). 

ChabwI, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chahak, a doubtful synonym of Chahng. 

Chahakg, see Cbdbng. 

Chahar, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amnlsai. 
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Chahal, or more coiTectly Chdliil.— One of the largest J^t tribes in the 
Punjdb. They are found in greatest numbers in Patidla^ but are very 
numerous in Ambalaand Ludhidna, Amritsar, and Gnrddspur, and extend 
all along under the hills as iar west as CTujrdnwtlla and Sialkot. It is 
Said that Hdj.i Agarsen Suiajbansi had four sons, Chdhil, Chliina, Chima, 
and Salii, anti that the four Jat tribes who bear these names are 
sprung from them : ()’et they intermarry). Their original home was 
Mdlwa, whence they migrated to the Punidb. According to another story 
their ancestor was a Tiinwar Edjput called Eajd Eikh, who came from 
the Deccan and settled at Kahlur. His son BIrsi married a Jdt woman, 
settled at Matti in the Malwa about the time of Akbar, and founded 
the tribe. 

In Amritsar the Chdhil say that Chdhal was a son of Edjd, Khang, 
vho once saw some fairies bathing in a tank. He seized their clothes 
and only restored them on condition that one of them became his 
bi-kle. One Ichhrdn was given him, on condition that he never abused 
her, and she bore him a son, but one day he spoke harshly to her and she 
disapi'cared.* But to this day no Chdhil ever abuses his daughter ! Settled 
first at Kot Gaddna near Delhi, the Chdhil migrated to Pakhi ChdhiMn 
near Auibala and there lounded Eala Joga or Jogarla in the Mdlwa. 

The Chdhil affect Jogi Pir, originally Joga, son of Eajpdl, who is said 
to have been killed, alter fighting with the Mughals even when he had 
been decapitated. Jogi Fir is their chJiara {?jaihera), and a fair is held 
in his honour on the 4th ncninUra in Asauj. In Jind the Chdhil 
claim descent from Bala, a Chauhdn Edjput who took a Jdt wife, and 
so lost caste, but he acquired influence by accepting offerings made to 
Guga, and Chdhils, whatsoever their caste, still take these offerings.t 
In Jind the Chdhil worship Khera Bhumia. 

They are probably, stiys Mr. Fagan, Bdgris, originally settled in 
Bikdner. 

Chahal, a Hindu and Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in 
^Montgomery. 

Chabxg, Chang, a minor agricultural caste, found in the western portion of 
the lower ranges of Kdngia and Hoshiarpur. In the Dasuya tahsil of 
the latter district they own some villages, but are generally tenants. 
The term a])pears to be a purely local synonym of Bdhti or Ghirth. 
The Chang i.-^ C|uiet and inoffensive, ddigent and a good cultivator, like 
the Saini of the plains. 

Chaik, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary priests of Keonthal. 

Chaina, a small tribe, cla sed as Jdt, in Dera Ghdzi Khdn. 

Cbak, (1) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (2) a sept of Jd^s 
to which Ednjha is sometmies said to have belonged. j; 

Chaki, Chakani, the Multdni equivalent for Teli or oilman. 

* Through an opening in the roof— and so the Chahil do not make openings in their roofs 
to this day. They also avoid -wearing red clothe.s ; and. till recently, at any rate, did not 
use Laked bricks in their houses— a relic of the time when they -n^ere nomads, probably. 

t In Jind tahsil it is indeed said that the yvjann of Giiga are generally called chdhil ; in 
Sangrur they are known as bhagaff. In Patiala Chahil is eaid to have been born of a hill 
fairy : and Baland Jogi Pir ia worshipped as their yaflicra. 

J Panjibi Dicty., p, 179, 
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Chakabke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chakora, a J^t clan (agrlcnltural) found in Multan. 

CHAKEAtAwf, /)•. Chakrala a village in Mi^inwali : a new sect, which 
rejects more than half the Quran, founded by one Ghulam Nabi of 
Chakrala, whose followers call themselves Ahl-i- Quran, i.e., believers 
in the Qur^n only. It rejects all the other traditions of the Prophet. 
Its founder has now changed his name to AbdulMh as he objected 
to being called ghulam (servant) of the Prophet. He believes that the 
Quran is the only book which lays down what is required ot a true 
Muslim and that the other subsidiary books and sayings of Muhammad 
are of no account. He has accordingly devised a new form of prayer 
which is distinct from that prescribed by the Prophet. 

His followers are numerous in the Shahbaz Khel and Yarn Khel 
villages of the Mianwali tahsil, as well as in Dera Ismail Khtin and 
Lahore. A monthly journal called the Ishaat-uUQuran used to be 
published by Shaikh Chittu, a leading adherent of the sect in Lahore. 
As the sect did not thrive at Lahore its founder has now settled in 
Dera Ismail Khan. 

Chamal, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chamain, a tribe of Gujars, claiming descent from a Tunwar Rdjpnt by a 
Gujar mother. They came from Dvlhi and are very old inhabitants of 
the Karndl District, having possibly been expelled from Delhi by Sher 
Shdh. Chamain is probably only a local appellation. 

ChamaBj Chamiar, fern. Chamari, -utri. 

The Chamdr is the tanner and leather-worker of North-Western In- 
dia,* and in the western parts of the Punjdb he is called Mochi whenever 
he is, as he generally is, a Musalman, the caste being one and the same. 
The name Chamar is derived from the Sanskrit charmaJciira or “worker 
in hides.” But in the east of the Punjab he is far more than a leather- 
worker. He is the general coolie and field labourer of the villages ; and 
a Chamfir, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any rate, will 
answer “ Coolie ” as often as “ Cham^ir.”t They do all the hegdr, or 
such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watch- 
men, and the like ; and they plaster the houses with mud when they 
need it. They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven- 
footed animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chuhras. 
They make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart, and whips and other 
leather work ; and above all they do an immense deal of hard work in 
the fields, each family supplying each cultivating association with the 
continuous labour of a certain number of hands. All this they do as 
village menials, receiving fixed customary dues in the shape of a share 
of the produce of the fields. In the east and south-east of the Punjfib 
the village ChamArs also do a great deal of weaving, which however is 
paid for separately. The Cham^rs stand far above the Chuhrfis in social 


• Sherring has a long disquisition on the Chamar caste, which appears to be much mor* 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hindustan thin in the Punjab. 

p Why Is a Chamar always addressed with “ Oh Chamar ka ” instead of “Oh ChamAr '* 
M any other casta would be ? 
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Chamar synonyms. 


position, act! some of tiieir tiibes are almost accepted as Hindus.* They 
are generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal 
origin, though hero again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by 
members ui other and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. 
The people say : 

Karla Brahman, got Chamar 
In h: siith tia utrio par. 

“ Do not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Charaai',’^ 
one being as unusual as the other. Their women are celebrated for 
beauty, and loss of caste is often attribiitetl to too great partiality for 
a Chamari. 

The traditional origin of the Chamars is that Chanu (or Chanwe) and 
Banu were two brothers: the former removed a cow’s carcase with his 
own hands and so Bamit out-casted liini-l; In Kapurth ala, however, 
another version is current, and according to this Gilt told his brother 
/■'*. ' Met to remove a carc.ise and then declined to associate with him for 
doing so, and the Mirasi who witnessed the incident, took Gat’s part. 
From Mat are descended the Chamars. 

Synonyms . — It is difficult to say what are the real synonyms of Chamar. 
The term Chuhrd-Chamar is often used to denote the group formed by 
the two castes, just as Mochi-Juhlha is used, but it does not imjdy that 
the two castes are identical. Just as the Muhammadan Chamdr is 
styled Mocni so the Sikh Chamar is called R.Cmuasia {qq. r.). In Sirsa 
a Chamdr is called Meghwdl as a compliment, but opprobiously he is 
styled Dhcd§ or Dherh, a term applied to any ‘low fellow’. The 
‘ Meghwal’ claim descent from Megh-rikh who' was created by Narain. 

Groups . — The Chamdrs are divided into several sub-castes. In the 
Eastern Punjdb there appear to be at least five true sub-castes which 
do not intermarry. These are in order of precedence 

i. Chdndor, said in Delhi to trace its origin from Benares, possibly 

from some association with Kabir. It is the principal sub- 
caste in Hiss^r, including Sirsa, and its members do not tan, 
leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatfks, and working only 
in prepared leather. See also under Meghwdl. 

ii. Raidisi or Rabddsi, named after Rai D^s Bhagat, himself a 

Ch«mar, a contemporary of Kabir, and like him a disciple of 
Ramanand. It is the prevalent sub-caste in KarnM and its 
neighbourhood. 

iii. Jatia, found in greatest numbers about the neighbourhood of 

Delhi and GiirgJon. I'hey work in horse and camel hides, 
which are an abomination to the Chandar, probably as havincr 
the foot uncloven; and are perhaps named from the wordy a? 


• The Chamars will eat food prepared by any tribe except the Kl.akrob (Cbnhra) Kaniar 
Sa»siandNat, Smobinir ib only alb wed among themselves and they will not eat or 
drink from a Dhobi, a Diim or a Xilgar (indi;/o dyer). [Kurnal] 

t Banu or Banwe here would appear to be the 'eponym of the Bania caste, which is said 
to still worship an or ana a rambi at weddings. 

: A Ddm witnossed the occurrence, and so to this day no Chamar will eat or drink 

from a Dura or Mirasi s hsnds. 


ml" ‘he Central Provinces, though closely allied 

With the Chamir. The Dhed is also a large tribe m Kachh and Sindh, also wiled Blmmbi, 
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a camel-grazier. On tlie otlier hand, they are said to ol3tain 
the services of Gaur Brahmans, which would put them above 
all other Chamars, who have to be content with the minisatrtions 
of the outcast Chamarvva Brahman. 

iv. Chambar, the prevalent sub-caste further west about Jullundur 
and Ludhiana. 

V. Golia, lowest of all the sub-castes, indeed Golia is the name of 
a section of many menial castes in the Eastern Punjab, and 
in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the 
caste. 

Further west, in Nabha, the sub-castes are, however, said to be four 
ill number, viz . : — ■ 

1. Buna (Bunia). 

2. Chamar. 

3. Chamarwa, 5 touch unclean things. 

4. Uhanbar (sic) J ° 

The Edna appears in Ludhiana as the Bunia, a Sikh Chamar, who 
having taken to weaving ranks higher than the workers in leather. 'J'he 
Bahtia* is also said to be a Sikh Chamar who has taken to weaving, 
but many Rahtias are Muhammadans. 

Territorially the Chamars in Patiala are divided into two groups which 
do not intermarry and thus form sub-castes. These are the Bagii, or 
immigrants from the Bagar, found in the south-east of the State, 
and the Desk 

Among the Desi in Patiala two occupational groups are found, viz., 
the Chamdrs who make shoes, and the Bonas, the latter sub-caste 
being weavers of blankets by occupation and Sikhs by religion. 

The Jind account divides the Chamdrs into 5 sub-castes, viz., Ram- 
ddsi, Jatid, Chdmar (st'e), Pdtlii and Raigar, but ic is not clear whether 
these are occupational or territorial or sectarian groups. The Nabha 
account says they are divided into 4 groups, viz., Chanwar, Jatia, 
Bahmnia (?) and Cfimar (sic). The Chdnwar are again divided into 
two sub castes (?), Chanwar proper, who are Sultanis by religion and 
workers in leather; and the Bonas (or blanket-weavers) who are Sikhs 
of Guru Govind Singh. The Bonas are not found in the south-east. 
The Jatias (descendants of Jatti, wife of Ramdds) are found only in 
the south-east and are regarded as inferiors by the Ghanwars, who do 
not drink or smoke with them. A curious story is told of the origin 
of the Jatias, connecting the name with jhant (pubes). No Chanwar 
Chamar would give the Jatias’ forefather a girl to wife, so he married 
a Chuhra’.s daugliter, but the ; /ura-y were nor completed when a dispute 
arose, so the Chuhras and Jatias peifornied half the phem-f outside and 
the rest inside ihe house until recoc-tly. I'he Jatia tan horse and camel 
hide, whilo the Chanwars of Baw d only tan the sk ns of kine, which 
the Jatias reSuse to touch. 


* Itt Sirsa the word seems to be applied to tlie members of any low caste, .such as Chamar 
or Chuhra. Mr. Wilson, however, had never heard the word used. lu Patiala it ia said to 
be applied t i a Sikh Chamar. 
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Chamdr gots. 

The Bahmnia also claim descent from a wife of Edmdds, and wear the 
janeo and thus assert their superiority over other Chamdrs, but they 
are nut found in IS' abba. 

The Bildi is apjiarcntly the village messenger of the Delhi division. 
He is at least as often a Chiihra as a Chamdr, and ought perhaps to be 
classed with the former. But there is a Chamdr clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dusddh is a Purbi tribe of Chamdrs, and has apparently come 
into the Punjdb with the troops, being returned only in Delhi, Lahore, 
and Anibdla, 

Of tho above groups it is clear that some are true sub-castes based 
on occupation, while others like the Buna are merely occupational 
groups which may or may not intermarry with other groups. This differ- 
entiation of the groups by occiijiation is most fully developed in the 
eastern and sub-montane tracts, where the Chamdrs form an exceedingly 
large proportion of the population and are the field-labourers of the 
villages. But in the central districts their place in this respect is 
taken by the Chuhra. In the west, too, tho leather-worker, like all 
other occupational castes, is much less numerous than in the east. 
The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous in 
tho eastern Districts, where much of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working castes. And, when the Chamdr sticks to leather-working in 
tho eastern Districts, he is appai-ently dubbed Chamrang or Dabgar, 
just as in the Punjdb proper a Chamdr who has adopted Isldm, and 
given up working in cow-hide becomes a Mussalmdn Khatik tanner. 

The gots or sections of the Chamdrs are very numerous, and some 
of them are large. They include the Chauhdn and Bhatti gots* 
(numerous in the central and eastern Districts, especially Ambdla) and 

Badhan. ; Ghameri. Mahmi. 

Bains. I Hir. Phundwdl. 

Batoi. I Jdl. ■ Sindhu. 

Bhdti. ] Kathdna. I 

Of these eleven pofs all but the Kathdna are found in the Jullundur 
division. 

The Chamdrs are by religion Hindus or Sikhs. 

Owing to the fact that the famous bhagat Rdindds was a Chamdr 
by caste, many Chamdrs are Kamddsiast by sect, and of this sect again 
some are also Sikhs. 

Edmdds was a descendant of Chauu. His mother, Kalsia, was child- 
less, but one day a faq'ir came to her and she gave him flour, in return 
for which he promised her a son. On bis return his gurii cross-ques- 
tioned him, as he Was unable to pronounce the name ‘ I’anneshwar,' and 
learning of his promise declared that, as no sou had been bestowed on 
Kalsia in her destiny, the fagir himself must be born to her. So he 


• The two most numerous fo‘s among the Moehisalso. 1 hey iii.iy of cour.se have adopted 
these i/o{ names from the Rajputs, as Bains and tiindhii may have been b riowed from 
the Jats. 

t The Kamdasia also claim desc-nt from Ramd.is. Tlio Ramdasia (Sikhs) take the 
pahul from Chamars and drink ainrit at their hands. I hp, Mazhabi take them from tho 
■weepers’ hands. (Kapurthala). 
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was reborn as R^tndfis, wbo is called Raidas in B^wal, As Ms mother 
was a Chamdri he refused her breasts, until his guru bade him suck. 
One day when placed by his mother at a spot where Rama Nand used 
to pass, he was touched by that teacher’s sandals, and when he cried 
oxrt was told by him to be silent and repeat ' Ram Rdm.’ Thus was 
supernatural power bestowed upon him. 

Contrary to the Cbamars’ customs Ramdas wore a janeo, sounded a 
conch, and worshipped idols. The Brahmans appealed to the magis- 
trate, whereupon Ramdas cast the idols into a tank, but they returned 
to him, whereas the Brahmans failed in a similar test. Again, cutting 
his neck open Ramdas exhibited 4 juneoi, of gold, silver, copper and 
thread, typical of the 4 yugas. Thenceforth he was known as a 
famous hhagat.* 

Chamdr women wear no nose-ring, but among the Bunas it is worn 
by married women, not by widows. The Chdrimars of B4wal do not 
wear gold nose-rings, and all the Chamars of that locality avoid 
clothes dyed in saffron, and the use of gold. They also use beestings 
only after offering it to the gods on the avidwos. 

Chamarwa Brahman, the Brahman of the Chamars : see Brahman. Also 
a sub-caste of the Chamdrs in Ndbha (see Chamdr). 

Chambial, a Rdjput sept (Hindu) of the first grade — deriving its name 
from Chamba State : cf. Mandidl, Jaswdl, Pathania, etc. 

< Chamer, a Jdt clan (agidcultural) found in Amritsar. 

Cfamang, the caste or class which in Kandwar works in leather, correspond- 
ing to the Chamar of the plains. 

Chamkanni, or Para Chamkanni, a small tribe of Ghoria Khel Pathans, 
found in Kurram. 


Chamrang, (a synonym of Cliamdr, chiefly returned from Patidla and 
Sidlkot), the teini chamrang is probably a purely occupational term. 
The chamrang does not stain or dye leather, but only tans it : fr, 
rangnd (which as applied to leather means to ' tan ’). The chamrang 
moreover only tans ox and buffalo hides, and does not work in the 
leather which he tans. By caste he is probably always a Chamdr. 
In Dellii the term appears to be practically a synonym for Khatik 
( q. V. ), but the Khatik is, strictly speaking, a carrier, not a tanner, and 
a Muhammadan, while the chamrang is a Hindu. In Gujrdt also 
the chamrang is identical with the Khatik, 


Chauye, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Anuitsar. 


Chanal, or probably Channdl, from Chdnddla, whom all Sanskrit anthoiities 
represent as begotten by a Sudrd on a Brahman. His occupation is 
carrying out corpses, executing criminals, and other abject offices 
for the public Eervice.t The menial class of Kdngra and Mandi, 
corresponding to the Dagi in Kullu and the Koli in the Simla Hills, 


* In JinJ the EimdAsias are the dominant group and form a sub-caste, whioh has 9 oofs . 


Berwal, 
Chauhan. 

Goru. 

t Colebrooke, Essays, 274 


Mahi. 

Sanyar, 

Laria, 


Siddhn. 
Linh-mSr. 
Lokra. 
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the Chanels In Kdngra appear to be inferior to the Kolis of that Dis- 
trict, and some of them at least will not touch dead cattle, or mix on 
equal terms with those who do. On the other hand, in Kullu Sar£]’ 
some of the Chanals rank below Kolis. Ddgi-Chanal is a very common 
term for the caste : and in Kullu it appears to include the Nar. Yet 
a Chanal of Mandi State will not intermarry with a Ddgi of Kullu. 
The Clmmil is also found in Cliainba, where the proverb goes : Chanil 
jcljia, RatJii hanetha, ‘ '\'he low casie is the elder and the Rdthi the 
younger brother,’ doubtless pointing to a tradition that the Chanal 
represents an earlier or aboriginal race. See the articles on D^gi and 
Koli. 

ChanaN, a Jat clan (agi’icultural) found in Multan. 

Chananyij a Kamboh clan (agi-icultural) found in Amritsar. 

CliAXBAi,, a Ji'q clan (agi-icultural) found in Amritsar, 

CHA\pAi.,-xi, an outcast, one of lowcaste. Punjdbi Dicty., p, 187. See 
Chandl. 

C 0 ANDAK, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and SMlkot. Cf. Chandarh. 

Cdandarh, a Jat sept, found west of the Ravi ; Punjabi Dicty., p. 187. 
Doubtless = ChSdhar or Chhadhar, {q. v.) 

Chaxdaesevi, syn. Parbhu Kdyasth : one of the two classes of Kiiyasthas 
{q. V.) — found in the Deccan. 

CHAypBAE, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Chancel. One of the 36 royal (Rd.jput) races, and fully described in Elliott’s 
Races of the N.-IV. Provinces. It is not impossible that they arre the 
same stock as the Chandill, outcasts where subjects, Biijputs where 
dominant. They are returned chiefly from the Simla 'Hill State of 
Bilaspur. Rdjput tradition in KarnM avers that the Chandel once held 
Kaithal and Sdmdua, but were driven towards the Snvdliks by the 
Mandhdrs. It would be interesting to know how this lowest of all the 
Bajput races finds a place among the Simla States, and whether the 
ruling family of Bilaspur is Chandel. 

Chasuee, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chanpia, (1) a Baloch tribe : see Baloch : (2) Chdndia, a Jat clan (agricul- 
tural) found in Multdn. 

Chanpia, a sept of Rdjputs, found in Kahlur and descended from Gambhir 

Chand, younger son of Pahar Chand, 24th Kdja of that State. 

Chanpla, a Bdjput sept, of the second grade, said to be found in Hoshidrpur. 
Probably = Chandel(a), q. v. 

Chanpeak, a Ed j put clan (agricultural) found In Montgomery. Doubtless = 
Clfliddhar. 

ChANDU, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur and in Multdn. In the 
latter District it is classed as Jdt. 

Chanpck,-war, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Amritsar. 

Chanpyi, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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ChanGj see Chalmg. 

Changala, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

CuANGGAnj fern. - 1 , -i^ni, ni (Chhanggar in Multini). The Clianggars are 
outcasts of probably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in Guirdt, 
Amritsar, Lahore, Terozepur, and Faridkot, but especially in Sialkot 
and they say that their ancestors came from the Jammu hills. They 
are originally a vagrant tribe who wander about in search of work ; 
but in the neighbourhood of large cities they are settled in colonies. 
They will do almost any sort of work, but are largely employed in 
agriculture, particularly as reapers ; while their women are very generally 
employed in sifting and cleaning grain foi- grain-dealers. They are all 
Musalmdns and marry by nikah, and say that they were converted by 
Shams Tabriz of |Mult4n, who lade their ancestor, a Hindu Eaiput, support 
himself by honest labour and husk the wild sawdnh in the jungles because 
it was good [changa). Their clans are said to be Phtilan, Chauhan, 
Manhds, and Sarohe.* Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; 
but these are blue, not red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not 
at all given to cj-ime. They have a dialect of their own regarding which, 
and indeed regarding the tribe generally, the late Dr. Leitner |-.ublished 
some interesting information. He says that they call themselves not 
Changgar but Chtibna, and plausibly suggests that Changgar is derived 
from chhdnna to sift. It has been suggested that Changgar is another 
form of Zingari ; but Dr. Leitner does not supjiort the suggestion. 

Chaxgei, a sept of Kaneta wliich holds Pheta and half Dharuth farganas 
in Kuth4r. 

Chani, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chankae, a J4t clan (agTicultural) found in Multdn. 

Chann, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Channae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Lodhran tahsil, Multdn District. 
They are said to be connected with the Jhakkars and other tribes 
in the couplet 

Jhakkar, Channar, Kanjun, Nun teatera, 

Min Rdne Shaitan de j^anje hujh IJiard. 

Al l these five clans assume the title of Rana. In Bahawalpur they 
are also called Channun-di and are found chiefly in the kdrddris of 
Bahdwalpur and Ahmadpur East, as cultivators, and in the Kohi, as 
landowners and cattle-breeders. Their septs are ; Admani, Ram, W fsal, 
Bhojar, and Bharpdl, said by some ot the tribe to be descended from Pir 
Channar, but the more general belief is that the Pir never married and that 
the Channars are descended from his seven brothers, sonsof Eai Sandhila. 
The Channars are, however, believed to be an offshoot of the Mahrs. 

Channar Pir .' — Four miles from Derawar, on a hillock, is the tomb of 
Pir Channar, or Chanan Pir, son of Eai Sandhila. Sayyid Jalal visited the 
city of the Rai, now in ruins some three miles off, and asked if there was 
any Muhammadan in the city, male or female. He was told tbar there 
was none and he then asked if any woman was pregnant. The Rai said 
his wife was, and the Sayyid then ordered him to employ a Muhammadan 
midwife for the child would be a saint. When the child was born the Eai 


♦ Or, in Kapurthala Bhnllar, Bhatti, Chauhan, Tvir and Kbokhar. 
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exposed him on the hillock, but a cradle of santal wood descended from 
heaven for the child. Seeing this Rai Sandhila endeavoured to take 
the child out of the cradle, bat failed, as, whenever he approached, the 
cradle rose in the air. ‘VVlien the child grew up, he accepted Makhdum 
Jahanidn as his Pir, and as he was brought up in poverty so his tomb 
is especially efiBcacious for the rearing of children. The Channar tribe 
is descended from the seven brothers of the Pir. Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans frequent the shrine, rot or thick bread and meat 
being eaten by both as brethren, Hindus are not polluted by contact 
with Muhammadans at the shrine. 

Chaxnozai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chanon, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Chanwal, returned as a RB.jput sept in HoshiBrpnr. 

ChaNwan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chappaeband, Chhapriband. See Ghuhi4. 

Chakan. Cf. BhBt. 

Chaean-Dasi, a modern offshoot of the BairBgis, for an account of which 
see pages 37-38 above. 

Chaehoya, Charho^,* (the fern, in Multdni is said to be chhirohi, P, Dicty., 
pp. 195, 226). 

The Charhoa is the Dhobi and Chhimba of the Mult£n division and 
the DerajBt and not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the LiMri 
and Rangrez also. In his capacity of washerman he is, like the Dhobi, 
a recogtiised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. He is also found in 
Bahawalpur, in GujrBt (where he is described as a dyer in reds), and in 
Peshawar. See Dhobi. 

Chasti, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MultB.n. 

Chateka, in M. chatrera, see Chitera. 

Chateath, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery, 
in the latter District they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

Chatta, see next. 

Chattha. — A Jat tribe apparently confined to Gujranwala, in which district 
they hold 81 villages. They claim to be descended from Ghatta, a 
grandson of Prithi Rai, the Chauhdn King of Dehli, and brother of the 
ancestor of the Ghima. In the 10th generation from Ghatta or, as other- 
wise stated, some 500 years ago, Dahru came from Bambhal in Morada- 
bBd, where the bards of the Kamdl Ghauhdns still live, to the banks of the 
Chenab and married among the Jdt tribes of Gujrinwala. They were 
converted to Islam about ICO'J A. D. They rose to considerable politi- 
cal importance under the Sikhs; and the history of their leading family 
is told by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402 ff of his Punjab Chiefs. 

Chattarsaz, an umbrella-maker : probably to be included among the Tarkhans. 

Ghattal, a Jti( clan (agricultural) found in MuItBn. 

Chaodheial, a faction or party which is opposed to the Zamindfir (also called 
Chaudhri) party in the Ghakwal tahsil of Jhelum. Broadly speaking 


• {Cf. the Balochi /artodho, clothes-washer. 
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the Chaudhridils are the repreaentativea of the old taluqddrs, whereas 
the Zamiudara represent the new naen put in during 8ikh rule. The 
former is the more numerous and powerful, but the latter is more 
united. Marriages between members of these factions are much more 
rare than marriages between members of different tribes. These fac- 
tions have ramifications which extend into Find Dadan Khan tahsil, 
across the Shfihpur Salt Range and down into the Shfihpur plains. For 
a full account see the Jhelum Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 126-fi. 

Chaudei — {i] A tribe found in Bahfiwalpur. They have four main septs, 
Janjdni, Jasrfini, Samdfini, and Dhadfini. They say that their original 
name was Saluki, (?) Saliuki. (ii) a faction: i.q, Zamindfir: see 
Chaudhrifil. 

Chadghatta, (1) a Mughal dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar ; (2) a 
clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Chachan, a great Rfijput tribe, one of the Agnikulas, and also one of the 36 
(royal) ruling races. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole 
Rfijput race, and to them belonged Pirtlii Raj, the last Hindu ruler of 
Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was moved to Delhi, Ajmer* 
and Sfimbhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home. After their 
ejectment from Delhi they are said to have crossed the Jumna to 
Sfimbhal in Murfidfibfid, and there still dwell the genealogists and bards 
of the Chauhfin of the Nardakt of Kamfil and Ambala in which Districts 
they have retained their dominant position more than elsewhere in the 
Punjab. 

The Chauh^ns in Ambfila claim to belong to the Bachas got and to 
be of Surajbansi descent. In this District they hold 1 69 villages, and 
their traditions give them the following pedigree and history 

Bija Naoak Bao, took Sambhal in Muradabid. 

I , 

Ralla-kand. 

1 

Rana Harra J ; in the bfch generation founded 
Pandri and Habri, c, 988 A, D, 


Augha, ancestor Kantba.§ 

of the Adhoa | 

Kajpnts. Subh Mai. 

•The Ambala traditions mention Alal-knndor-pnri as their seat before Ajmer was 
lonnded. They also add that Bani Ear Bai founded Jundla in the P^nipat tahsil : thence 
Mie Chauhan spread northwards. In Kamil their chaud^iridfs are Gumthala, Bao Sambhii, 
Habri and, chief of all, Jundla. 

t ^'or the Chauhan migrations and their conquest of the Pnndi'rs see the article on 
Wjpnts; 

+ Rina Harra also had four illegitimate sons, by a Rorni, a Gujarf, a Jitni and a Hnjarani 
mspectively. The latter’s son, Kawal Kaj, founded a bdra, or group of 13 villages, of 
Rajputs ; the Jitnl’s son, Bhadhi, WHS the ancestor of the Mudhnl Jats who hold two 
^ras, one in Kalsora in Tbinesar, the other in Subiranpur. But the Karnil tradition is 
different. It assigns to Rani Harrai two Kajput wives and five of inferior status, viz,, a 
Ko^ni, whose descendants form the Dopla got of the Rors. a Jitni, a Gujarf, a Jogin and a 
Nain. The descendants of the two latter are the Rajputs of Mustafibid pargana in Jagidhri 
tahsil, while the Jitni^s and Gujarl’s progeny appear to have settled east of the Jumna. 

§ Kantha or RinH was the son of Rani Har Rai's old age and his step-brothers 
disputed bis legitimacy. 6o be appealed to the king of Delhi and bis mother said that she 
had fed the Rini on dolah, a fish supposed to possess aphrodisiac qualities. The king 
declared that Rinti’s sweat would smell of the fish if be were legitimate. He fulhlled the 
test and was declared legitimate. 
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Ranlha’s clesceiulants drove the Koli Rajputs across the Tangri, where 
they may still be found. Tilok Chand, son of Subh Mai, his descendant, 
retained 84 out of the 169 Chauhdn villages — the chaurdsi ; while Subh 
Mai’s seeonil son, Mdnak Chand, turned Muhammadan and took the 
'pachd.'s'i or 85 remaining. Jagajit, 8th in descent from Tilok Chand, 
was Guru Govind Singh’s antagonist c. 1700 A. D. In 1756 his 
grtindson, Fateh Chand, with his two sons Rhup Singh and Chuhar 
Singh, fleii from Ahmad Shdh Durrani into Kotaha where 7,000 Chauhdns 
wore massacrei-l by the imperial forces under the Rai of Kotaha, 

In llissdr the true Chauhdns are immigrants and may be divided into 
two branches, the Nimrdna* and Sidhmukh or, as they call themselves. 
Hard Thai, The Nimrands who are descendants of Rdja Sangdt, a 
great-grandson of Cliahir Deo, brother of Pirthi Raj, are sub-divided into 
two clans, Rath and Bagauta, both of which came from Gurgdon, the 
former tracing tlieir origin to Jatusdna. The name Bdgauta would 
appear to be connected with Bighota.t 

The Bard Thai had a group of 12 villages near Sidhmukh in Bikaner, 
close to a famous shrine of Guga. 

The Sohu and Chotia Pachadas claim Chauhdn descent. 

d’he Chauhdns own a few villages to the south of Delhi city and^ have 
a small colony near ilakhauli in Sonepat tahsil, but in this District 
they have adopted widow remanuage and are disowned by their fellow 
Rajputs, Imt they arc the best cultivators of the tribe, and otherwise 
decent and orderly. 

In tlip central and some western Districts the Chauhdns are found 
classed indifferently as Rajput or Jdt, e. g., in Sidlkot.J 

In Amritsar they are classed as an agricultural tribe (Rajput, Jat and 
Gujar), and they are also so classed in Montgomery (Rdjput and Jdt) 
and in Sliahpur. 

In Bahdwalpur the Chanhj'ins have throe clans : — Khdlis ; Hamshira 
[found mainly ill Ucli — they claim that Muhammad Husain, 

their ancestor, was Akbar’s foster brother [ham^hir), but others say they 
are Hashmiras not Ilamshiras] ; and Kliichchi, who claim to be 
descended from Kliichchi Khan, ruler of Ajmer 700 years ago, and say 
their ancestor founded Shergadh in Montgomery. Few in number they 
arc confined to the h'lrdiiri of Khairpur Bast, where they are carpenters 
and klintik-^ by trade, though in Multan they are well-to-do landowners. 

Numerous J;tt and other tribes comprise Chanhan sections or have 
sections which claim Chauhaii descent, indeed it would bo diflScult to 
name a large caste in the Punjab which has not a Chauhdn section, e.g. 
see Chamar. The Kichi and Varaich arc also numerous Chauhdn 
clans in the Punjiib. For the general history of the Chauhdns and 
their organisation see Rajput. 

CuAULA, Chdwala : lit. a jirep.iratioii of rice ; a section of the Aroras. 

* Vinjrsita i5 fi st.'itp. a fenflalory of Alvvar. and rnlnd by a Chauhdn family. 

I Elior. nienn'ons fair tracts as held bv the Alanot Cliauhans. viz.. Rath, Bighota, 
DliTlfHihoti and Cnandtvdr. Of' those, Kath, the largest, lies mostly in Alwar, bnt it 
includes Narnaul, now in Patiala territory. Bfghota lies north of Rath, and Dhundhoti 
betwcon Bighota and Hariace. 

^ Fanjab Customary Law, XIV, p. 2. 
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ChawaSj an agricultural clan found in SMlipur. 

Chaweka, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Chechi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Chela, (i) a disciple ; (iij a sept of tlie Sials, q. v. ; {lii) a fern, diminutive form 
{chelri) is used in the sense of ‘witch’ or ‘ malignant female spirit.’ 

Chemita, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chenji, ti) a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (n) a sept of the 
Gil Jdts, apparently confined to Hoshiarpur. 

Chet-eami. — The name of a sect founded by one Chet Ram, an Arora of 
Buchhoke, which is still the central sanctuary of the sect, though its 
monastic headquarters are outside the Taxali Gate at Lahore. Chet Ram 
became a disciple of Mahbnb Shah, a 3a\d\i faqir, of the Chishtia sect. 
After his death Chet Ram slept upon his tomb and there had a vision 
of Christ which is described in a Panjabi poem, partly composed by him, 
partly by his successors or followers. On his death in 1894 Chet Ram 
was cremated and his ashes drunk in water by his enthusiastic dis- 
ciples. Before dying he had designated the site of a future Chet-rdmi 
town to be called Isapuri or ‘ Jesus’ town,’ and there his bones and 
those of Mahbiib Slitih are to find their eventual resting-place. Re- 
garding the creed of the sect Dr. H. D. Griswold writes;* — “The 
Chet-rami sect holds a double doctrine of the Trinity. There is 
the Christian Trinity consisting of Jesus, the son of Mary, the 
Holy Spirit, and God, which is found in the Chet-rdmr creed. 
There is also what might be called a Hindu Trinity consisting of 
Allfih, Parmeshwar, and Khudd. Allah is the Creator, Parmeshwar, 
the Preserver, and Khuda, the Destroyer, This idea is, of course, 
based upon the Hindu doctrine of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva as 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, respectively. The three potencies 
of the universe, namely Alldh, Parmeshwar, and Khuda have their 
counterpart in the human body, which, from this point of view, is a 
kind of microcosmos. There is a generative part corresponding to 
Alldb, a nourishing part (the breast) corresponding to Parmeshwar, 
and a destroying part (the head) corresponding to Khuda.” The 
Chet-ramis frequently carry a long rod surmounted by a cross, on 
which is inscribed their confession of faith. Some form of baptism 
also appears to be practised, but they distinguish between the external 
and internal rite, and are said to have four kinds of outward baptism, 
with water, earth, air and fire. Earth-baptism is used when a lay 
member tears off his clothes, casts dust upon his head and becomes 
a Chet-r^mi monk, to mark his renunciation of the world. The monks 
are the clergy of the sect, the theory being that 40 persons are always 
to subsist on alms and preach the doctrines of Chet Rdm. These 40 
are called chelas and are addicted to intoxicating drugs. The sect is 
probably not very numerous, and it is said to be persecuted by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, though, when a chela begs of a Hindu he 
does so in the name of Ram, and when from a Muhammadan in the 
name of Allah and Muhammad. All castes, even the lowmst 
are recruited, but caste distinctions are at least so far observed that 


* In an exhaustive Paper read at the Uussoorie Conference, 1904, which the curious reader 
may consult for farther details and parallels. 
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each casbe of converts eats separately. Three melas are held annually 
at Buchboke, one on Poh Ist (January) in memory of Mahbub Shdh’s 
death, another on Jeth 29th (May — June) to commemorate that of 
Chet Ram, and the third on Sawan 18th (July— August) in memory 
of one Malang Shah, of whom nothing appears to be known except 
that he was a friend of Mahbub Shah. 

Chhabala, see Chhabihw^Ie. 

Chhabihwale, a term applied to the Khatri devotees of Shamji. His Gandia 
Jdt devotees are called Rang Rangita and his Chandia Baloch worship- 
pers are styled Chhabala — 'both, though still Muhammadans, presenting 
oSerings to his descendants. (For an account of the Hindu revival in the 
south-west Punjab under Bairdgi inOuences, by the Gosains Shdmji and 
his successor Ldlji, see Census Rep., 1891, pp. 127-9. 

Chhabei, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chhadhae. Found along the whole length of the Chendb and Rdvi 
valleys, but far most numerous in Jhang, where they for the most 
part regard themselves as Rdjputs, the Chhadhars claim to be descended 
from Bajd Tur, Tunwar. They say that they left their home in 
Rdjputdna in the time of Muhammad of Ghor, and settled in Bahawalpur, 
where they were converted by Sher Shdh of Hch. Thence they came to 
Jhang, where they founded an important colony and spread in smaller 
numbers up the Chendb and R^vi. Steedman describes them as good 
agriculturists, and less given to cattle- theft than their neighbours. 
Mr. B. D. Maclagan spells the name Chaddrar, which is undoubtedly 
the correct form, and writes 

“ The Chaddrars are Tunwars, Their chief tribes in the Sandal B6r 
are the Rajokes, Kamokes, -Jappas, Luns, Pajikes, Deokes, Ballankes, 
Sajokes, etc. The Chaddrars of the B5.r are said to have expanded 
from Dhdban, a small rahna or encampment south-west of KJinriAnwMa. 
The Luns of A wdnwala in the Bar say they have been there for seven 
generations. At Bajla rahna there is a separate class of Ldns or 
Lunas called Bdla Luns, who celebrate marriages, wash the dead and 
so forth, and act more or less as mullas 

The following genealogy of the Chaddrars is given by a mirdst of the 
tribe in the Hdfizabad tahsil : — 

PaDdu, 

I 

Girjan. 

! 

Bhln. 

I 

Batiaar. 

I 

MAndlik. 

I 

Tunwar, 

I 

Anak, 

I 

Jodh. 

Baji RuvQan, 

Chaddrar. 
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The same mirdsi also gave the following chap or ballad regarding 
the great deeds of the Chaddrar 


Datdr agge Mir Braham, 

Park lichdr sunded ne : 

Tur fhir tawdna hoed. 

Jis hul Tdrd pded ne ; 

Rdjd Ichdh hhald Ravilan. 

Jis lyilli Kot handed ne ; 

Dilli Kot handhd ne kaisd 
Jo khutha sachch parhded ne. 

Ditd jo maiddn ditto ne 

Chaddrar ndm dharded ne. 

Dhare ndm te vaddhe aggo, 

Allah Nahi dehded ne, 

Bdkim d, hakdmat kiti, 

Idulk sard kankded ne. 

Chhatti Painti te Lundke 
Damra ghar dhoded ne. 

Bannhi hatth Nakodar Ujd 

Diniar des niu'ded ne. 

Peihle jd Gagidne hathi, 

Phir Lahdur pauhnchded ne. 

Kharrald ndl pea jdl jhagrd, 

Takhto Kharral hatded ne. 

Modd de Chiniot leone. 

Zor changerd Idea ne. 

Malik ilacehe Khdn kuttho ne. 

Eagrd rok rullded ne. 

Utdrpdr hukm Chaddrar dd. 

Sidld di kurid hered ddl chikded ne, 

Ajjdn, Cha, Sultdna ydge 

Ddgar rdh ghaided ne. 

Yijjar, Vise ban chdye 

Sir chattr Kahi jhulded ne. 

Hambi nadi Chitrdng vasde, 

Bakhrd pdrd pded ne. 

Japped ne bhi rutbd chokhd, 

Vaftar icdle karded ne. 

Dinglidn Bulghdn Bilochdn. 

Mdr Biloch vanjded ne. 

Chulhe te ral vandi de saphard. 

Sdr gardhi khded ne. 

Mirjd Dhir hoed kurerd : 

Baggd shih chirded ne. 

Kithar, Kdld, Dalld, Mail'd mani gdwd : 
Jauro takht machded ne : 

Jithe satt shahid akatthe hoe, 

Tithe duddh pided ne. 

Is kul te ddtd Kura, 

Gahna, Jdni, Wdchi, Ibrahim Eaqqdni. 

Jas Mir Etdhim gded ne. 


Saith the Mirasi Ibrahim to the generous, 
He pronounces aa follows : — 

‘ Tunwar then became strong. 

From which family Tira was born ; 

Eaja Ravilan was a fine hero. 

Who built the fort of Delhi ; 

He bnilc Delhi Fort so 
That his name of a certainty was sounded 
in the Khntba. 

Secondly, when he had cleared a wide 
space (empire), 

He fired the name of Chaddrar. 

His name was established and grew from 
day to day. 

He worshipped God and his Prophet. 

A ruler came and ruled. 

The whole country called for help. 

The Chhattis-Paintis and the Lun country, 
Carried rupees to the home of the Chad- 
drars. 

With only half a hand the Chaddrars took 
Nakodar 

And made the Diniar-des do obeisance. 
First they went to Gagiana (in the B4r) 
and settled. 

Then they reached Lahore. 

When they quarrelled with the Kharrals, 
They stripped the Kharrals of their throne. 
With a push of the shoulder (i.p., with a 
certain amount of trouble) they took Chiniot. 
They used more force. 

They killed Malik Macche KhSn. 

They harried and destroyed him. 

The Chaddrars were rulers ou both sides 
of the river (Chenib). 

They put the Siils’ daughters on rafts and 
dragged them away. 

They cleared a wide road of [i.e., dis- 
persed) 

Ajjua, Cha and Sultan the rebels. 

When Vijjar and Vise (Chaddrars) grew 
to wisdom 

The Prophet held his canopy over them. 
Hambi (a Chaddrar) lived on the Chitrang 
nadi. 

And divided his share fully. 

The Jappas’ line was also good. 

And eeparated off a share. 

They met the Bulghan Biloches. 

They beat and defeated the Biloches. 

They fed in common, but their share was 
divided. 

They fought to their hearts’ content. 

Mirza, son of Dhir, was a stalwart man : 

He struck tigers (with bis sword). 

I sing of Nithar, Kald, Dallu and Mallu: 
They also held power : 

Where seven martyrs were together (i.e., 
among enemies), 

There they gave them milk to drink 
(killed them). 

Of this family were the generous Nur, 
Gahna, Jani, Waehn and Ibrahim the 
Haqqani. 

I, Ibiihlm, hare sung this praise. 
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The Edjoke Chacldrara once got hold of a Mughal emperor’s 
elephant and yoked it to a well at a place near Khuri^nwd,la, still 
called the Hilthi Theh. The following chap on the subject was given 
by the Miriisi/a^ir at Shaikh Sabu 


Malik Dddu Idh cJidi, 

I/idra Rdja rii de. 

Va^s haddal Idled! 

Bdtiii led ne 

Mahdicat ne mdred. 

lidflii Akhar BddAidh ds, 

li{he cli'ire dkdnihi, Lakdur kamdnd. 

Bdjv ke Rdjoke, 

Sundh vaddhke Ihuhe jidte ddnd. • 


Malik Dadu (aEajoke Chief) lifted his arm, 
Indra Raja became enTioas, 

Kain, 0 black cloud ! 

He seized the elephant 
And killed the mahaut. 

It was an elephant of the emperor Akfcar’s, 
Here it grazed on dhaman grass, in Lahore 
on sugar-cane. 

The Ra jokes, descendants of Raju, 

Cut off its trunk and yoked it to the well. 


ChhAjju, Chhajju-panthi. — A sect which exhibits a curious combination of the 
Hmdu and Muhammadan creeds among the lower orders. It is said to 
have been founded by Chhajju, a hhagat of Lahore, who lived about the 
time of Aurangzeb.* His tollo'.vers biu-n theij- dead, but do not throw the 
ashes into the Ganges ; they take them to a place called Parnaji, in Bundel- 
khand, where they bury them. They belie%'e in the divine mission ot Mu- 
hammad, but have no social intercourse with the Muhammadans. One of 
their sacred places is Malka Hans, in the Pdkpattan tahsil of Montgomery, 
where their makant, Lachhman Das, lives, and their sacred book is kept 
in a kind of temple. It is called the Kid Jama Barup, is written in 
Bh^sha, and its doctrines are based on a mixture of Hinduism and the 
Qur^n. They also have adherents at Qabula Tibbi and Harappa, and 
are said to be strong vegetarians and teetotallers. 

Chhajk-L a tribe of Juts who claim descent from the royal race of the 
Bbattis of Jaisalmer. They came to Multiln under Rao Kehar, a chief- 
tain of their own, and settled there. Kehar is a name of note in Bhatti 
annals. One Eehar was contemporary of the Khalifa-ul-Walid, a.d. 
713. t He and his sons advanced the Bhatti kingdom of Jaisalmer. 
Another Kehar ruled Jaisalmer in the sixteenth century, and his son 
conquered all the Multan country up to the Indus, The Chhajr^s 
marry their daughters to their own tribesmen only, but receive the 
daughters of other Jit tribes in marriage. 

Chhajka, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multln tahsil. 


Chhajc, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomeiy. 

Chha Khang, a caste found in Spiti (from chha, ‘ owner ’ and hhang, ‘ land ’). 
But according to Sir James Lyall hhdng means ‘ house ’ or ‘ household,’ 
not ‘ land. ’ Zing means land : c f. Clidhzang. 

Chhala, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chhalapd-ies, a small community of some 10 houses in Delhi, who say that 
they came from the 3Jewat in Mughal times and that in the United 
Provinces they are known as Mujlwars.j; Shaikhs Mujawar and 
Qalaudar were their ancestors, and so the latter’s descendants are 
called Qalandars. But this seems to be an absolute fable. That they 
came from the Mewat may be conceded, but, in spite of what they 


• Chhaijii’s chaubdra is a eoDspicoons edifice near the Divinity Sehcol at Lahore. The 
local histories describe bini as an Arora who worked miracles in that city, hut not as 
having founded a sect. Chhajju-panlhi would appear to bo a local tetm’for the more 
general term ‘PiRNiMi’ iq.v.)- 

t Walid was Khalifa from 705 — 15 a. d. : Elliot’s Eist. cf India, I, p. 428. 
i Ar. lit.* a ceighhour.’ Ihe word is nstd in India to derote an attendat t at ashrine. 
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say, it is probable that they are Hindu converts to Islam, and that in 
their former faith they were temple musicians or wandering minstrels. 
On the conversion of the Mewdt their deities were overthrown, but the 
spirit of idolatory vvhich remained, and is not yet quite extinct, set up 
Muhammadan pirs in their stead, and they found employment in dedi- 
cating themselves to these saints. But it is doubtful whether they 
were ever really atrached to the shrines of the saints to whom they 
are dedicated, viz., Khwii]’a Moin-ud-Din of Ajmer, Badi-ud-Din 
or Maddr S^hib,* or Saiyid SAMr Masaud Ghazi, known as the 
‘ BaM Miydn.’ The Mujawars belonging to these shrines are of 
authenticated descent and certainly of higher status than the 
Cbhalapdars, who derive their name from chhalap, the musical 
instrument which they carry and which is in itself a sign of low 
social status. That they call themselves Mnjdwars may be taken 
as a mere attempt to claim a higher origin, though they certainly 
take upon themselves certain duties connected with the anniversaries 
of their saints, especially at Delhi, where they are to be seen 
wandering from house to house as harbingers of the approaching 
ceremonies, and singing songs to the accompaniment of the chhalap 
in praise of their saints. The anniversary of the first-named saint, 
who is the most reverenced of them all, is held at Ajmer from 
the 1st to the 6th of Rajah, when thousands from all parts of India 
gather at Ajmer. When there were no railways, people used to start 
on this journey weeks and even months beforehand, so that the 
month preceding Rajab actually came to be called ‘ the month of 
Khwdja Moin-ud-Din.’ On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of this month 
large numbers from the Mewat, and the countryside generally, assemble 
at the Qutb, 1 1 miles from Delhi (which, as the name signifies, is the 
shrine of Khwdja Qutb-ud-Din, the chief disciple of the Ajmeri 
Khw4ja) for three days, which are observed as great holidays. On the 
16th this great concourse forms a huge caravan which sets out on its 
way to Ajmer. Even now the journey is mostly performed on foot, 
though bullock carts are also employed, chiefly for the women. The 
sight is picturesque and interesting, young and old being dressed in 
their best attire ; trains of chhahras (country carts) which carry the 
thousands of women and children, singing to the accompaniment of 
drunss, flutes and all kinds of instruments. A conspicuous feature of 
the procession is the red and green banners and flags, called chharidn 
(lit. ‘ sticks’), to which the three days’ gathering at the Qutb owes its 
name of the chharion kd mela or ‘fair of the flags’, which are 
moi'e precisely called Khwaja ji ki chharian. In the preparation and 
erection of these flags and in the ceremonies connected with them 
the Chhalapdars are the principal actors. The flags look like so many 


* On the first day of Jamadi-ul awal, also called the month of Madar, when the banners 
or chharidns of Mad4r were erected under the walls of Delhi the Chhalapdars, accom- 
panied by a band of drummers, used to appear with Madar’s banner before the emperor 
in his court of private audience, and on their arrival he came out of the palace and his 
attendants used to give them trays of malidah, the Chhalapdars in^return placing a baddi 
or garland on the emperor’s body in memory of the Saint Madar, Prayers were then 
offered in the name of the saint and the malidah was doled out to^ all present. After this 
the king gave the Chhalapdars a standard from the top of which hung a cloth called 
phnraira, embroidered with gold (called tosh or fnmdmi, etc.) to the loose ends of which 
were attached silver cups or katoras. This standard was given to the Chhalapdars in order 
that it might be presented at the convent of Madar Sahib in the king a behalf. 
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standards, distinguisbing the various bands and contingents which form 
the great Khwdja’s camp or lashkar. They are gaudily draped, have 
guilded tops, and are garlanded with flowers, which have peculiar 
names. The cloth, and even fragments of it, after having been once 
twisted round the stick are considered to be not only sacred, but 
possessed of healing virtues, and are eagerly sought after, especially 
by mothers who cause them to be worn by their children, if sick or- 
otherwise in danger, in order to get them cured. They collect women 
of their kith and kin, form a procession headed by the men beating 
drums, and follow them singing the Khwaja’s praises, till they reach 
one of these flags, to which they make offerings of sweetmeats, pice 
and cowries and sometimes even rupees, the whole being the per- 
quisite of the Chhalapdars, who are in proprietary charge of the sticks. 
A portion of the sweetmeat, after it has been offered, is returned to 
those who bring it and also distributed among any others present. 
Sometimes this ceremony is performed at the house of the child’s 
parents, in which case the Chhalapddr takes his stick or flag there and 
the rite is gone through midst the singing of the child’s relatives and 
with great festivities. In some cases the ceremony of putting on the 
garlands and draping a child in the cloth of a flag is repeated yearly 
during its minority, or until the term of years, for which its parents had 
vowed to perform it, has expired. 

For three days the scene at Qntb is most noisy and the din of the vocal 
and instrumental music of innumerable processions passing through 
the streets and crossing each other is enhanced by the noise and rowdy- 
ism of the jumping Darweshes called Qalandars. In front of every 
shop and place where a rustic family is staying during the fair, as well 
as around every stick or flag erected by Chhalapddrs, groups of these 
Qalandars may be seen marking time with their feet which movement 
by degrees rises into high jumps. Their chorus,* while they are thus 
jumping, is — 

Mast Qalandar ! Allah hi degd ! ! 

Tdmbe kd paisa ! Allah hi degd ! 1 

Dudh malidah ! Allah hi degd ! ! 

I>ham Qalandar ! Dudh malidah ! ! Allah hi degd ! ! ! 
and so on. 

O Darwesh free and drunk ! God will give it ! Copper coin ! God 
will give it! Milk and malidah] God will give it I Jump Qalandar! 
God will give milk and malidah ! (lit., a sweet dish).” 

Tliis is repeated again and again until the shopkeeper or the person 
or family addressed, gives them something in cash or kind taking 
which they move on to jump before others. 

In all the songs sung by the Chhalapddrs, and others generally, on this 
occasion tlie Khwdja’s praises are the principal theme. The following 
which forms the burden of a popular song is given here as a speci- 
men ; — 

Mere dil darydo Khwdja ! Tere jhalare’pe lugi hai bhir. "My bounti- 
ful river-like KhwAja ! Look what a concourse of people (with eager 
prayers) has assembled at thy jhalara.”-f 


^ Sung in a loud and emphatic voice. 

■f Jhalara is a large spring at the shrine of the Khvraja at Ajmer. 
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The second fair of flags is held in honour of Madir S4hib below the 
walls of the fort or red palace of Shah Jahan in Delhi. It is similar to 
the one described abovOj with this difference, that it is less attended 
and the flags are taken to the tomb of the saint at Makkinpur. One of 
the songs (or sohlds as they are called) sung by the Chhalapdars which 
refers to Madar Sahib is : — Lei to chaloji hdlama Makkinpur ? In this 
song a newly married girl implores her hosband to take her with him to 
Makkinpur. These fairs are especially popular among the women. 

The third fair is held in honour of ‘ Bala Miydn ’ Saiyid S^ldr Masaud 
Ghdzi, who is said to have lost his life in one of the early wars of the 
Musalmdns with the idolatrous Hindus. He was young and about to 
be married, but fought bravely and died in the hour of victory. As 
in the case of the second fair, the chharian are erected under 
the walls of the Dellii Fort. One of the songs sung in praise of Saiyid 
SdMr runs: — Merd nit hanra 8dlur bald! Bald vierajdgo nd : “ My 

bridegroom ever young, the young SMd,r, why does he not awake ? ’’ 

The Chhalapddrs say they have no chaudhri, but a panchdyat system 
is in vogue among them. A transgressor ispunished withafineof lOor 
12 annas with which sweetmeats are purchased and distributed among 
the panchs. In extreme cases he is punished by temporary excom- 
munication. Marriages are confined to the community. The nikdh is 
in vogue, but the bride’s dower does not exceed the legal miuimnm 
under Muhammadan Law. The ceremonies connected with birth 
and marriage, such as sackaq, chauthi, etc., and those observed till 40 
days after death are the same as those of the other Delhi Muham- 
madans, Widow remarriage is not unlawful, and a deceased brother’s 
widow may be taken in marriage. Some of the Chhalapddrs’ songs are 

(1) Song on the bridegi’oora’s side: — Apne Harydle lane pe main 
chunchun wdriin gi kalydn! Merdjiu-ebana! Apne Harydle bane pe 
main, etc. “ I will pick the choicest flowers and shower them upon my 
dear bridegroom, the beloved of God 1 May he live long ” 

(2) Sung on the bride’.s side : — Meri acchchi bano sohdg banri ! " My 
good, and of her husband most beloved, bride ! 

(3) Sung at a birth .-—Aye Idl re tere hdth men jhuyhuna. “ 0 my 
pretty little baby, with a rattle {jhunjhuw) in thy hand.” 

One of the ceremonies observed prior to birth is held when the 
woman has been enceinte for 7 months. It is called sath waned or ‘ the 
custom of the 7 th month.’ 

The Chhalapddrs say that they also sing the praises of Saiyid Ahmad, 
surnamed Kabir. 

Chhaugae, a syn. for Bazfgar, used in Sidlkot. 

Chhamia, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multiln. 

Chhana, a J^^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 

Chhanb, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chhanee, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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Chhangar, M. = Changar, q. v. 

Chhant, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Chhapera, a synonym, rarely used, for Clihdpegar or Chliimba, q, v. 
Chhatha, Chhatta, see Chatha. 

Chhatta, a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery and, as Ja^s 
(agricultural), in Amritsar. Probably identical with the Chatta. 

Chhazang. — A term confined in the Punjdb to the Buddhists of Spiti, among 
whom caste was said to be unknown. It includes all the land-owning 
classes of Spiti, where everybody except Hesis and Lohd,rs owns land. 
The Chhd-zang are by nationality Tibetan, or as they call them- 
selves, Bhoti, and Chdhzang means the land-holding class, and the people 
towards Tibet, Ladd,kh, and Zanskd,r are known as Chhdzang. It 
appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean all who speak Bhoti, 
just as Monpa means ‘ the people that do not know,’ that is, the 
Hindus. 

Mr, A. H. Diack, a high authority on Spiti thus described the 
tribal system in that country, where four grades of society are re- 
cognised ; — 

“ (i). Jo or Tso.* — This is a title enjoyed for his lifetime by one who 
marries the daughter of any high-class family, such as that 
of the Nono of Spiti or the Thakur of Liihul, or any family 
of equal importance in Ladakh or Tibet. 

(ii) . Lonpo . — This term is applied to the class not so high as the Jo 

or as low as the Chh^-zang. Lonpo means ‘ minister’ and 
is an hereditary title and ofifice. Lohrag and Da-tong-kar- 
po (Dhongrukd,ru) are said to be synonyms for Lonpa. 

(iii) . Chhd-zang. — The word means ‘ middle-clasSj’t good 

position ’ j as opposed on the one hand to ‘ Tarap,’ or high- 
class, such as members of the family of the Nono of Spiti, 
and on the other to ‘ Marap,’ or ‘low class,’ which includes 
the blacksmiths, Hesis, etc. 

(iv) . Lohon . — The word means ‘ teacher,’ and is probably the des- 

cription given of himself by some wandering Tibetan 
pilgrim. There was some difficulty in ascertaining the 
‘caste’ of Tibetan pilgrims at the census of 1891. They 
treated the question as a joke, and returned themselves 
as “ stones,” or articles of wearing apparel, J and the like. 

Tribal distinctions are recognized in vSpiti, the chief being the 
following (1) Nandu, (2) Gyazhingpa, (3) Khyungpo, (4) Lon-chhenpo, 

* See under Nono for the precise meaning of this term. Mr. Diack also added that the 
same name is borne by the lady whose marriacte lias invested her husband with the title, 
but the feminine form is gener.illy jo-;o. The chil iron of the union do not enjoy the title. 
Jo and Tso (Cho) are synonyms. This however is contradicted by later information from 
Spiti. (See under Jo.) 

f Mr. Diack refers to the Census Report of 1881, § .'>02, and apparently accepts the 
derivation (given therein) fr. zang ‘land,’ chdh ‘owner.’ But ‘land’ = zhing, and 
‘ owner ’ is dagpo in Spiti, and the derivation appears to be untenable. 
t Using family names, probably. 
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(5) Hesir, and (6) Nyekpa.* Marriage is forbidden witbin the clan but 
one clan intermarries freely with another. A woman on marryino- ia 
considered to belong to her husband’s clan and the children of both 
sexes are of the clan of the father. The tribes (ru’wa) are not 
local ; members of each may be found in any village. The members 
phaihat, of the clan^ wherever they may live^ inherit in preference 
to the people of the village, in default of natural heirs. The Lon- 
chhen-pas and the Gyazhingpns are considered somewhat superior 
to the others, but my informant, a Spiti man, says that in his country, 
as elsewhere, wealth is the real criterion of respectability.” More up 
to date information shows that Mr. Diack using (no donbt) a Ldhula 
interjDreter has confused Lahula and Spiti nomenclature : the true 
class distinctions are these — 


Ladakh. 

I. — Eoyal or noble ... ... r(gyalrig3) 

II. — Upper official class ... rjeriga 


HI. — Farmers or yeomen ... hfmangrigs) 


Ldhiil, Spiti. 

•lorigs Nono. 

Lonriga or Lon- Lonpo. 
chhenpo. 

h(mangTig8) Chhazang. 


All these three classes are Nangpa or Chajang, 'insiders.’ All 
below them are styled Pipas in Spiti, Chipas in Ldhul, or Tolbevrie-s 
in Laddkh. 


Mr. Francke describes the Spiti people as divided into three main 
classes : Nono, Chajang and Pipa. The older accounts averred that 
only in the lower parts of Spiti must menials provide their own stems 
for the common htiqa, which in the upper part was us^d by all without 
distinction of rank. This is now indignantly denied, and, it is said, 
a nangpa or commoner \vill carefully remove the stem from a nono’s 
(noble’s) pipe and ‘ start ’ it with his mouth. As a fact any one, except 
a pipa, may use an ordinaiy man’s pipe, and the nonos admit that if the 
stem were used by an inferior it would only be necessary to wash it. 
The tendency is, however, for etiquette to become stricter. Just as 
the Lahulas have advanced an utterly unfounded claim to be Kanets 
by caste, so the people of Spiti, in the presence of Hindus who 
pride themselves on their caste rules, pretend to caste distinctions of 
their own. 

As to the clan system, it must be borne in mind that the thing most 
necessary to ensure in the Buddhist world is . that when a man dies 
there shall be some one ready to prepare his body for burial. Persons 
reciprocally bound to perform the last offices for each other are called 
phusprm (father-brotherhoods), as well as phaihat, as they are in 
theory of the same ru'wa,f as it is called in Spiti. From this origin 
have sprung the clans which are found in every grade of society. 
Such are the Stond-karpo, the Rumpu, the (b)Lonclihenpa or ‘ great 
ministers,’ the Khyung-buba, the (r)Gyansheba and the Dreba, all 
found at Dhankar. Even the pipa class has clans. In marriage the 


* For an explanation of these Tibetan clan names see Tibstan. 
t The word means ‘ bone ’ and is pronounced ruspa in Ladakh. 
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‘ bone ' must be avoided, just as in Kullu and the Simla Hills the 
haddi hd ndtha is the exogamous limit. It almost goes without saying 
that the ‘ bone brethren ’ or phaibat inhei’it in preference to any one 
outside the clan. 

Chhatar, a tribe of Miibainmadan Jd,ts found in Gujrat. Its eponym came 
from Uch, but his real name is unknown. As a child he visited his 
maternal grandfather’s house and was weighed against shoes (chhatar J 
whence his nickname. 

Chhechhar, an Ar^iin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chhelae. a small clan of Jdts whose principal settlement is Chhelar in 
the Narnaul tahsil of Nabha. They revere Bhagwan D^s, a Hindu 
saint of Mukla in that State, and shave their children at his shrine. 
'I'hey avoid tobacco. 

Chhibbae, (1) a section of the Mnhidl Brahmans ; (2) a sept of Kanets, who 
giv^e their name to the Chhibrot pargana of Keonthal, to which State 
they migrated from Chittor in Rd,jputilna with its founders. Cf. Balbir. 

Chhibi, Chhibu, syns. of Chhimbd,. 

ChhImba. The Chhimb^, Chhipi or Chhimpi, called Paungar or Charhoa in 
Dera Gh^zi Khin, is by occupation a stamper or dyer, but he also turas 
his hand to tailoring or washing. Hence the caste includes the Darzis 
or tailors, the Liliris or dyers, and the Dhobis : * * * § also the Chhdpdgar.t 
By religion the Chhimb^ are mainly Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The Chhimba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps coloured 
patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country, and he is said occasionally 
to stamp similar patterns on paper, but he can hardly be distinguished 
from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour, he dyes in madder, but as 
a rule, in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, never being a 
village menial except when a washerman. In some places, though 
not in all, Chhdpegar is used to distinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 

The Hindu Chhimbtls are divided into two sub-castes, which may not 
intermarry, but may eat and smoke together. J These are the Tank 
and Rhilla. And in Patidla the Hindu Dhobis are said to form a third 
sub-caste. § 

The following legend explains the origin of the two former sub-castes 
At Pindlapur in the Deccan lived one B^mdeo, who one night enter- 
tained Krishna and Hdhoji, but, as the latter was a lej^r, the villagers 
ejected them. They were in mdyavi form, and at midnight both of them 
vanished, leaving B^mdeo and his wife asleep. Udhoji hid in a shell 
(aipi), and when B4mdeo went to wash clothes he found the shell and 
plMod it in the sun. It produced the child Ndmdeo who was fostered 


* ShAhpnr. 

t S^P^iAl^’the Hindu Dhobi gets are not separately Riven, and it is said that the Tank 

print cloth, while the Rhillaa are tailors and the dhobis washermen. 

§ But in MAler Kotla the Tank claim to be of higher status than the BhiHa, and do 
not even eat or smoke with them. 
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by Bdmdeo’s wife. N^mdeo taught his son Tank, and Rhilla, his 
daughter’s son, the arts of dyeing, printing and washing clothes.* * * § 

Territorially the Hindu Chhimb^Ls have various divisions, e.g., in Sialko^ 
they are divided into the Lahori and Dogra sub-castes, whicli are 
said not to intermarry and which have separate gots.f In Amritsar too 
is found a Lahori group, which is also called Chhapdgar or Nawandhi.J 
It is looked down upon by the other Chhimb^s, who avoid all social 
relations with its members, because at weddings, it is said, they make a 


cow’s image of flour and shoot arrows at it. 




The Lahori gota are : — 





1. Pharwain. 


1 3- 

Takhtar. 


2. Bagri. 


1 4. 

Ded. 


The Dogra gots are 

: — 





1. Karaku. 

5. 

Rihania. 


9. 

Chebhe. 

2. Panotra. 

6. 

Pabe. 


10. 

Bhumral. 

3. Dowathia. 

7. 

Saragra. 


11 . 

Tanotra. 

4. Andh. 

8. 

Bagri. 





The Hindu Chhimbas have few or no special observances at births, etc. 
In or near Delhi after childbirth, if the child be a son, the mother wor- 
ships at a well to which she is taken 1 5 days after her confinement, accom- 
panied by the women of her quarter of the city who sing songs as they 
go. The mother does obeisance to the well, and throws some sweet stuff 
and rice into it. 

Hindu Chhimbds never grind turmeric, except at a wedding. They 
will not make borts, and their women avoid wearing kdnch bracelets 
and the use of henna. 

The Hindu ChhinibAs§ observe the ordinary Hindu rites, but Namdeo, 
the famous bhagat, is their patron saint, for no better reason than that 
he was himself by caste a Chhimb^.. Accordingly they pay yearly 
visits to his dera at Uhaman near Amritsar, and offer him a rupee and 
ndrial at weddings. Sikh Chhimbas appear to favour the tenets of 
Guru Ei,m Eai. 

The Muhammadan Chhimbas have several territorial divisions, e. g., 
in Patialajl there are three, the Sirhindis (endogamons), the Deswals 
and Multfinis,^ who intermarry, as is also the case in Jind. In Gurgiton 
the Desi Chhimbas are said to be converts from the Tank and Rhilla 


* But in the M&ler Kotla version it is said that oriirinally the Chhimbas were a 
homogeneous caste, until Namdah (-deo) Chhimha took unto himself two wives, one a 
Chhimha woman, the other of another caste. From the former sprang the Tank, from the 
latter the Bhilla. Hence the Tank assert their own superiority as they are pure 
Chhimbas, while the Bhilla are not. 

+ But the Bagri is found in both groups. 

t Nawandhi = of low degree. 

§ In Gurgaon Hindu Chhimbas, who are very superstitious, worship a Muhammadan’s 
grave, real or supposed, calling it a Sayyid’s grave, offering a cock in the Sayyid’s name 
or a dish of boiled rice at his grave, lest their domestic peace be disturbed. 

II In this State the Muhammadan Dhobis are said to have 6ve sub-castes— Lahori, 
Sirhindi, Multini, Purbia and Deswal. Of these the two latter only are found in the State. 
They do not intermarry. The Deswal sections are : — Goriya, Chauban and KanakwiI — all 
Bajpnt clans. 

^ For soma of their eeotiooa see the Appendii. 
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sub-castos, while the Multams are of the Inroi clan which dwelt in the 
Indus valley and tech to jmjiting calico. 

In Leia the saint of the Chhtinbas is All, the dyer, who is said to have 
been a pupil of Luqinan and to have invented washing and dyeing. 
Before beginning work they invoke him saying; — ffr ustdd Luqmdn 
hakim, hikniat da hadslidh, Alt rangrez, cImti rahe deg j i. e., ‘ Luqmd.n 
the physician is the priest and teacher, the king of craft, and Ali is 
the dyer. May his bounty endure for ever.’ 

Most Muhaniniadau Chhimbas are Sunnis, but in Karor some few are 
Shias. 

The Muhammadan Chhimbas have a loose system of panchdyats, and 
in Dera Ghazi Khan elders or mahtars are elected by the caste. 

The women of the Muhammadan Chhimbds and Dhobis wear no 
laung (nose-ring), no ivory or glass bangles, or blue clothing. The 
Muhammadan Chhimbds will not make achdrn or baria ? and avoid 
building a double hearth. 


ChhIna, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur: also classed as J^t, (agncnl- 
tural) in Amritsar. The Chhina are undoubtedly distinct from the Ohima 
Jafs of Sidlkot and Gujranwala, though the two tribes are frequently con- 
fused. That there are Chhina in Sid,lkot appears from the fact that the 
town of Jdmki in that District was founded by a Chhina J^t who came 
from Sindh and retained the title of Jdm, the Sindhi equivalent for 
Chaudhri. Yet if the Chhina spread up the Chenab into Si^lkot and the 
neighbouring Districts in large numbers, it is curious that they should 
not be found in the intermediate Districts through which they must have 
passed. The Chhina are also found in Midnwdli and in Bahdwalpnr 
iState. In the latter they are mainly confined to the Minchindbdd 
kdrddri, opposite Pakpattan, and there have three septs, Tfireka 
IMahramka and Azamka, which own land. Other septs are tenants. 
Their genealogy gives them a common origin with the Wattus 


r~ 

Jay-Pal. 

I 

Chbina. 


dchchir. 


Eaj-Pal. 

I 

Wattu, 


Pheru, 18th in descent from Chhina was converted to Islam by B^wa 
Farid-ud-Din of Pakirattan. The Chhinas are courageous and hard- 
working, but they are also professional thieves, though they will not 
steal from Sayyids, or dreading the abuse of the latter. 

Though a small tribe in compiarison with the ^Fattus they will not allow 
the latter to get the upper hand, and if they steal one buffalo from the 
Chhinas, the latter endeavour to retaliate by stealing five from the Wattus. 

CHHiyBA, fern, -an see Chhimba, P. Dicty., p. 225. 

Chholiana, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chhon, Chhoni, a Jal clan (agilcultural) found in Multan. 

Chhoj?.!, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CEHUb, or Jhoi, ; a synonym for MalMh, used in Hoshiarpur. 
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The Chihh feudal gystem. 

Chibh. — A Rajput tribe confined^ in the Punjilb, to the northern portion 
of Guji4t under tlie Jammu Hills, but also found in the hills above 
that tract which belong to the Kashmir State. It gave its name to 
the Chibhd,!, the hill country of Kashmir on the left bank of the 
Jhelnm river along the Hazara boi'der, though it appears to no 
longer occupy those hills. The Chibh claim to be an offshoot, 
at least in the female lino, of the Katoch of Kangra, and their eponym 
Chibh Chand is said to have loft Kilngra 14 centuries ago* and settled 
at Maghlora near Bhimbar in the Jammu Hills, receiving from Raja 
Sripat of Bhimbai his daughter’s hand, with part of his country as her 
dower.t 

The first of the tribe to become a Muhammadan was one Sur 
Sadi, who died a violent death in Anrangzeb’s reign. He is 
still venerated as a martyr, and the Muhammadan Chibh offer 
the scalp locks of their male children at his tomb, till which ceremony 
the child 'is not considered a true Chibh, nor is his mother allowed 
to eat meat. 

The Chibhs had at one time or another a very curious and interest- 
ing feudal organisation, survivals of which are still traceable in its 
social gradations. Succession to the throne of the Bhimbar kingdom 
was governed by the rule of primogeniture, but younger sons had a 
right to a share and so it would seem that the raj was divided into four 
manii» — Mahlot, BundJla, Kahawalian and Rajal, and each of these 
great fiefs was held by a “ prince of the blood,” the eldest son being 
R4j^ of Bhimbar. Hence the raj always remained in the family of the 
Ghaniyd.1 Chibhs, descendants of Ghani Khdn, grandson of Shddi Khdn, 
the ancestor of all the Muhammadan Chibhs, who is identified with the 
martyr Sur Sadi. 

The rdj also contained four strongholds, garhs, viz., Dewa, Butdld, 
Ambari^l and Kadhdla. These garhs were distinct from the mandis 
and were in charge of the Ghaghial, descendants of Ghani Khdn’s 
cousin. Their precise relation to the mandis is by no means clear, 
but both garhs and mandis owed allegiance to the Kdjd ; though their 
holders collected their own revenue and were independent in the 
management of their estates. But whatever the precise nature of 
the mandis and garhs may have been, there were also minor fiefs, 
which were bestowed on younger sons : these were 84 in number, at 
least in theory, and were called dheris. The dheris again were classed 
as dheri dld,i.e., a fief with a few villages attached to it, and dheri adnd, 
or one which had no dependent villages. 

Accordingly the Chibhs are divided into three grades, Mandidl, Garhidl 
and Dherial, but now-a-days it is difficult to say who are Mandifil and 
who GarhiJl, though feeling still runs high on the point. Further 
the Ghanifiils are all regarded as standing high, since they once held 
the rij, though some have now slender means, and they will not give 

• Tradition makes Chibh Chand'a father, Nahar Chand, Raja of Kangra, a contemporary 
of Taimiir, but the Chibhal (Jhibhal) was already known by that name to Taimiir's his- 
torian. 

■f A variant says that the Chibhs are of Persian descent. Ka’min, a descendant of Dirib, 
son of Bahman, ruled Khurisdn, and his descendant, Gauhar Shah, came to the Deccan and 
married Nahir Chand’s daughter and their son was named Ahdar Chand, a Hindu. Hi* 
descendant NShir Chand became Biji of Kangra. 
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daughters to others. The Samwiilias, Mi^n^s and Malkd,nas are also 
regarded as superior for unknown reasons, and either intermarry or 
seek matches for their girls among the Sayyi^ls or Gakkhars whom they 
admit to be their superiors. Lastly the Chibhs descended from Shd,di 
Khd,n have 14 septs, mostly named after eponyms : — 

1. Eupyd;!, descended from Rup Khdn, 

2. Barw4na, from Baru Kh4n. 

3, Daphrdl, from Daphar Khdn. 

4, Dhur4l, from Dhaur Kh4n. 

6. Darwes41, from Darwesh Khiin. 

6. Jask^l, from Jaisak Kh4n. 

7. MaindAl, from Jalftl Din, Ki4s Din and Bhur4 Kh^n. 

8. Bdirdnshithia, from Bdrdn Kh4n. 

9. Samwdlid., "j 

10. Mi4n4, S from Muhammad Khan. 

11. Malkdnd., j 

12. MalkM, from Malik Khdn. 

13. Ghaniydl, from Ghani Khdn. 

14. Ghaghial, from Ghaghi Kh4n. 

CHliisi, an inhabitant of Childs, which is a canton comprising six valleys 
in the Indus Kohistdn, Its inaccessibility has given the Chilasis a 
spirit of independence and a distinctive character among all the Kohistan 
communities. 'I'hough but somewhat recent converts to Isldm they are 
more fanatical than any other Dard community, and being Sunnis, every 
Shia who falls into their hands is put to death, without the usual alter- 
native of slavery. Once subject to Gilgit, the Childsis were notorious 
for slave-raiding and they once repulsed a Sikh expedition from Kash- 
mir. In 1851 they were however subdued by that State and now give 
no trouble to its government. The love of music, dancing and polo, so 
general in the Indus Kohistdn, is unknown in Childs. Tradition says 
that the whole of Shinkdri was once ruled by a Hindu rdjd, Chachai by 
name, from Childs, which, on his death without issue, became divided 
into republics, as it is now. Later, a civil war between two brothers, 
Bot and Matchnk, ended in the expulsion of the latter’s adherents, and 
the Bot5 are now the most prosperous family in the canton. Tradition 
also preserves the name of Naron, the old tutelary deity of Childs. Each 
village is independent and has a number of elected elders, jushteros, 
but they are the servants, rather than leaders, of those whom they re- 
present. The elders are mostly occupied in the details of the village 
administration, but all matters are discussed in the sigas or public 
meeting, whose decision is announced by them. If several villages 
combine to hold a sigas, each appoints ajushtero, and after the general 
discussion, which is as open as that at a village sigas, a loud whistle is 
given, after which none but the representative j'lishteros are permitted 
to speak. The elders’ dwisions ajjout land disputes are respected, 
but criminal justice is administered by the mullahs, who profess to 
follow the Muhammadan Law, bot who are really guided by ancient 
custom, which is very strong in some villages. Murder is rare and is 
generally r^farded as a tort to be avenged by the nearest relation. 
The blood fend is however not allowed to continue indefinitely and 
after a time the parties are made to swear peace on the Qurdn.— 
Biddnlph, Tribes of the Eindoo Koosh, pp. 17 and 18. 
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Chiliss, a group of some 200 families, so called by their neighbours, but 
styling themselves Galis, found scattered in the Kohi tract in the 
Indus Kohist^n, Originally, say their traditions, settled in Buner, they 
migrated to Swat and thence to the Indus in vain attempts to escape 
conversion to Islam. They are looked up to by their neighbours and 
occupy, as a rule, the best land in the country. Probably an off- 
shoot of the Torw^ilik, they doubtless derive their name from Ch^hil,* 
the principal village in Torwal : Biddnlph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
pp. 10, 69. 

Chima.— One of the largest J4t tribes in the Punid,b. They say that some 
25 generations back their ancestor Chima, a ChauhAn Rajput, fled from 
Delhi after the defeat of Rai Tanurat (Prithi Raj), by Muhammad of Ghor, 
first to Kttngra in the Delhi District and then to Amritsar, where his 
son Chotu Mai founded a village on the Beds in the time of Ala-nd-din. 
His grandson was called Rana Kang, and the youngest of his eight 
sons, Dhol (the name appears among the Hinjra), was the ancestor of 
their present clans — Dogal, Mohtil, Nagara and Chima. The Chima 
have the peculiar marriage customs described under the Sdhi Jats, and 
they are said to be served by Jogis instead of Brahmans, but now-a-days 
Bhania purohits are said to perform their ceremonies. They are a 
powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsome. They are said to marry 
within the tribe as well as with their neighbours. The bulk of the 
tribe embraced Isldm in the times of Firoz Shdh and Aurangzeb, but 
many retain their old customs. They are most numerous in Sialkot, 
but hold 42 villages in Gujrdnwdla, and have spread both eastwards and 
■ westwards along the foot of the hills. 

It is noteworthy that the tribe takes its generic name from its young* 
est clan, and is descended from Dhol, a youngest son. 

Another genealogy is— 

Eai Tanura. 

I 

Chotu Mai. 

Chima (4th in descent). 

Audhan. Audhar. 

Bsvan, founded Chima. 

The Sidlhot Pamphlet of 18GG makes them Somabansi Rdjputs, 
claiming descent from Rama {sic) Ganj. It also says they follow the 
chundavand rule of inheritance. 

Chima, a Hindu and Muhammadan -Mt clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery. 

CniMNE, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

China, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (^ricultural) found in Montgomery. 

China, see Chhina. 

Chishti. — The, Chishtis are by origin one of the regular Muhammadan 
orders. They trace their foundation to one Abu Ishaq, ninth in 
succession from Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, who migrating 


* Bat Chiliss also ocoors as a proper name in Hurzai Ibid, p. 27. 
t Sic : for Fithora. 
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from Asia Minor, settled at Chisht, a village in Khar^sdn and 
became the teacher of a large body of Musalmans.* One of his 
successors, Khwaja Muin-ud-dfn Chishti, a native of Sanjar in Persia, 
migrated to India in the time of Ghids-ud-din Balban, settled in Ajmer 
and established the order in India. His khalifa or immediate successor 
was Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiar KAki, who is buried near the 
Qutb Minar at Delhi,t and his successor was the celebrated Bdb^ 
Farid Shakarganj, whose shrine is at Pakpattan in Montgomery. The 
BuiTiamo of this saint is said to bo derived from the face that, owing 
to the purity of his body, all he ate became sugar : if we may trust 
another story, he “ nourished himself by holding to his stomach wooden 
cakes and fruits when he felt hungry. This miraculous but ine^ensive 
provender is still preserved.” An immense fair is held at his shrine 
each year, and the object of every pilgrim who attends is to get through 
the narrow gate of the shrine on the afternoon or night of the 6th 
Muharram. The saint is adored by HindusJ as well as Musalmans, 
and to be a disciple of Baba Farid does not necessarily imply being 
a Chishti ; and, again, the descendants of this saint and his relations, 
carnal or spiritual, have formed themselves into a separate caste of 
men who are found on the Sutlej in Montgomery and who, though 
bearing the name of Chishti, are now in all respects an ordinary 
lay caste, quite apart from the religious order of the same name. 

Babi Farid had two disciples : one of these was Ali Ahmad surnamed 
Sdbir, whose shrine is at Piran Kaliar near Eurki, and whose followers 
are known as Sabir Chishtis ; the other was the celebrated and 
mysterious Nizam-ud-din Aulia (1232-1324 a. d.), around whose^ tomb 
are collected some of the choicest monuments of ancient Delhi, and 
whose disciples are known as Nizamis. 

The Chishtis in repeating the profession of faith lay^ a peculiar 
stress on the words Illalldhu, repeating these with great violence, and 
shaking at the same time their heads and the upper part of their 
bodies. The sect is said to be specially affected by Shias, and it is 
distinguished by its adoption of vocal music in its religions services. 
The members of the order are worked up by these religious songs 
to a high pitch of excitement, and often sink down exhausted. They 
frequently wear coloured clothes,, especially clothes dyed with ochre or 
with the bark of the acacia tree. Their principal shrines in the 
Punjab are the tomb of Nizam-ud-din Aulia^ at Delhi, the hhingih 
of Miran Bhik in Ambala, the shrine of Baba Farid at Pakpattan, and 
the lihdngdh of Hazrat Sulaim^.n at Taunsa in Dera Ghazi Khdn. 

In Bahawaljnir the Chishti sect has in modern times shown great 
.vitality. Shaikh Taj-ud-din Chishti was a grandson of Farid-ud-din 
Shakar-ganj and his descendants founded tho village of Chishtian in 
that State. His shrine is also called Roza Taj Sarwar. Many tribes 
accepted Islam at his hands, ('.specially the iSodha and Rath, and this led 
to war with the Rajputs of Bikaner. The saint on going forth to battle 


* “The Chishti or Chishtia is an order of Muhammadan founded by Banda Nawiz 
who is buried at Kalbargah." — Punj.ib Ccn-u’i Report, I SKI, Section 518. 

f See the interesting account of this saint given in the late Mr. Carr Stephen’s Archeology 
of VrUii, p. 17i fegq. Be is the patron saint of the Afghans. 

j In Gurg.iou the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad Chishti is mainly frequented by Hindus. 
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pitched a flag on top of his house and told his womcn-folk that as long as 
the flag stood they would know he was safe. Unfortunately the flag 
was accidentally knocked down and the women prayed for the earth to 
swallow them up as the saint had commanded. Their prayer was grant- 
ed and they were engulfed, only the edges of their shawls remaining 
outside. A tower was built on the spot and at it women still make vows. 
One of the women, however, a-Bhatti by tribe, did not join in tho prayor 
and was not engulfed, but made her escape. Hence the Chishtis do not 
marry Bhatti women to this day. Near this shrine, at the tomb of 
Khwflja Nur Muhammad, stood five large jaiid trees, called Vanjan 
Pf ran tie ; and, or the yawd trees of the five 'pirs. Under their shade 
Bawa Nd,nak once sat and prophesied that he who should obtain 
possession of it would indeed be blessed, for it was a part of paradise. 
Muhammadans here sacrifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for 
rain. Hindus offer a covering of chintz for the restoration of health, 
and sugar and boiled grain for rain. 

The Chishti revival. — The decay of the movement headed by Bawa 
Farid Shakar-ganj had become marked, when Khwaja Nur Muhammad 
Qiblfi-i-Alim, a Punwar Rdjput of the Kharral tribe, revived it. This 
saint was a disciple of Maulana Fakhr-ud-din, Muhib-ul-Nabi, of Delhi. 
He had miraculous powers and once saved the sinking ship of one 
of his disciples,* his spirit being able td leave his body at will. He 
had promis^ another disciple to pray for him at his death, 
and though he pre-deceased him, re-appeared in the flesh and fulfilled 
the promise. It would seem that in a sense the rise of the Chishti 
sect marks an indigenous revival of Islam, under religions leaders 
of local tribes, instead of the older Sayyid families. Thus tho Baloch 
tribes on the Indus are often followers of the Chishti saints, but 
even the Sayyids of both branches recognize their authority. 

The four chief khalifas of Qibla-i-Alim wore, Nur Muhammad II, of 
Hfijipui’ or Ndrowala, in tahsil Rajanpur, Qazi Muhammad Aqil, of 
Chd,charan Sharif, Hafiz Muhammad Jamal, Multaiii, and Khwaja 
Muhammad Sulaiman Khfin, of Taunsa Sharif, in tahsil Sanghar. Khalifa 
Muhammad Aqil was a Qoraishi and one of his descendants. Shaikh 
Muhammad Kora, founded the religious tribe of that name. Muhammad 
Aqil’s shrine was at Kot Mithan, but, when Ranjit Singh conquered the 
Derajdt, Khwaja Khuda Bakbsh, Malibub Halii, his doscondant, settled 
at Chacharfln Sharif, which may now be regarded as the head-quartor of 
the Bahawalpur State religion. Muhammad Aqil displayed many 
miracles and in his old age, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
shadow ; so he used to come out of his house on dark nights only, in order 
to conceal his sanctity. A cloth fungi) which passed through his body is 
kept as a relic to this day. One ot his khalifas was Maulvi Sultan Mahmud 
whose shrine is at Khan Bela. This saint was fond of miasi, a kind of 
bread, of fowls and of snuff, in his lifetime ; so these are offered 
at his shrine — a clear instance of anthropolatry — very similar are 
the offerings made to Bii’s. The Sufis, or devotees of the Chishtia 
sect, have a number of songs [kcifis) which they consider the food of 
the soul. M’hoir principal poets are Budha Shah, Ghulam Shfih, a 

*C/. the story of the Sikh Guni Bam Rai given at section 32 of the Punjab Census Bqror/j 
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Sindhi, and KTiwa^a Ghulam Farid, late sajjdda-nisMn of Chacliar^n 
Sharif. The Chishtis, generally, are devoted to music. Outwardly the 
followers of the sajjoda-nasMns of Chacharan are distinguished by a 
special head-dress, the Chacharan-wala top, or hat, which is shaped 
like a mosque and is about 15 inches high, covering the ears and 
neck. 

As a caste the Chishtis appear to be absorbing the Naqshbandis, many 
of the Qadrias and other Sufi sects, especially in the south-east Punjfib. 
Like the Bodlas the Chishtis wore till lately wholly nomad. They take 
Eajput girls to wife. There is a saying — “ You can tell a Chishti by 
his squint-eye ” j but the origin of the saying is unknown. 

Chitkagopta-bansi, one of the two classes of the Kayasths q. v., found in 
Northern India. 

Chitrali,* * * § an inhabitant of the State of Chitnil. The Chitralis are divided 
into three classes — Adamzadas, Arbabzfidas and Faqir-Miskin. The 
first-named are divided into some 23 clans including the Katok, the 
family of the Mihtar of Chitval, whence it is also called Mihtari. The 
other Adamzada clans are — 


Khushwakte.f, j 

f 

Muhammad Bege. 
Saugale. / 

Eushamad^, I 

Kbanije. J 

Burnshe. 

Zaudre or Bonos. 


Atam Boge. 

Mazbe. 

Mirasiye. 

Khosbal Bege. 

Ebasbe. 

Munfiat Ekine. 

Bayike. 

Qabile. 


Sbighniye, 

Dachman^. 

Ehoja. 

Byuriye. 

Roshte. 

Eisrawe. 


From the Rono§ families the xcazirs are generally, but not always, 
chosen. The Bonos are most numerous in Yassin, Mastuj and Chit^l, 
and are found, though in decreasing numbers, as one goes eastward, in 
Nfigar, Gilgit, Punyal, etc. In Nagar and Yassin they call themselves 
Hara or Haraiyo, in Wakhfin and Sarikul Khaibar-Khatar, and in Shigh- 
nfin Gaibalik-Khatar. Wherever found they are held in great respect. 
Three principal traditions as to their origin exist, (1) that they descend- 
ed from Zun, Bono and Harai, the three sons of Sumalik who ruled in 
Mastuj before the Shfihrei dynasty of the Shins was established; (2) that 
they are of Ai’ab descent, from Muhammad Hanif a, son of Ali ; and 
(3) that they came from the ancient principality of Bfijauri, near Punch, 
and are descended from three brothers, Sirang, Surfing and Khangar 
Phutfito. In appearance generally taller than the other inhabitants of 
Chitril, with rather high cheek-bones, oval faces not thickly bearded, and 
fairly developed features, some of them resemble high-class Bajputs in 
type. They give daughters to the ruling families, and the children of 

* Chitral, Cbitrar or Cliitlar, as it is also called, will be found described in tbe ImptrUl 
Gazetteer, 

t The Khushwakt^ were rulers of Mastuj and conquered Yassin. Descendants of th« 
Katore and Khnahwakte families are alike called Mihtarjao or Mihtarbak, i.e. sons of 
Mihtars. 

X Called collectively Shah Sangale : descended from the common ancestor and founder 
of the Katori and Khushwakte families, 

§ Rono appears to be unquestionably the same word as Bana, the change from d to o 
being very common. Philological speculation might suggest the following equivalents: 
Sdmalik = Siwalik; Zun = Jnn, the aborigines of Si^lkot; Khatar = Kshatriya, Khattri, 
or Khattar (in Bawedplndi). 
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sucli marriages can succeed to all the honours of the father’s family. They 
all give daughters to Sayyids, and the Zundre of Chitrdl do not refuse 
them to the Pathdns of Dir. In their turn, however, they take wives 
from both Shins and Yeshkuns, and the children of such wives rank 
as Bonos and, if daughters, can marry into ruling families. Occasionally 
Bono women are given to Shins and Yeshkuns, but this is a penalty for 
misconduct when they cannot find husbands in their own class, Buling 
families give daughters born of slaves or concubines to Bonos, but not 
those bom of lawful wives.* 


The Arbabzfidas and Faqir-Miskin are really one and the same, but 
the latter are the very poor class, some having barely sufficient to live on. 
The Kho, who inhabit the whole of Kashkar Bfila, the Lut-kho and 
Arkari valleys and the main valley down to Drosh, are by class Faqir- 
Miskm. They call the country Klio also, and divide it into Turi-kho 
(Upper), Mul-kho (Lower) and Lut-kho (Great). They speak Kho-war, 
and are divided into classes such as the Toriye, Shire, Darkhane and 
Shohfine, but have no caste distinctions. The Yidqhal are also classed 
as Faqir-Miskins, as are the Kalash and Bashgau Kafirs, Dangariks, 
Gabe, and Sifih Posh — all broken tribes subject to Chitral. 


The Arbilbzddas are really well-to-do Faqir-Miskin who have been 
rewarded for services to the Mihtar. Coolies and ponies are furnished 
for his service by both these classes, the Adamzddas being exempt, and 
this corvee falls very heavily on them. 


The Ashima-dek (or more correctly Hashmat-diak), according to 
Biddulph, is a large class, I’anking below the Zundre and comprising 
the following clans : — 


Atam Beg6. 
Bairam Beg^. 
Baiyeke. 
Barshintak. 


|Dashmann4. 

Jikan6. 

Kash6, of Kaah, in Badakhaban. 
Koshial Beg^. 


Zadim6. 

Mij6. 

Sbank^. 

Shighnie (of Shighnan). 


The term Hashmat-diakt signifies food-giver, and this class is bound to 
supply the Mihtar and his retainers with 8 sheep and as many kharwdrs 
of wheat from each house whenever he passes through their villages, 
but it pays no other revenue. 

In the valley below Chitral, scattered among the villages, a number of 
the meaner castes are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus valleys. They are 
called Ustdds or “artificers” and include Dartoche (carpenters), Dargere 
(wooden bowl makers), Kulale (potters), Dorns (musicians), and Mochis 
(blacksmiths). The two latter rank below the rest and only intermarry 
among themselves. The other three intermarry without restriction 
inter se, and occasionally give daughters to the Faqfr-Miskin class, 
Ustfids are not found in Kdshkfir Bfilfi or Lut-kho. 


The physical characteristics of the Chitrfilis vary little. In appearance 
the men are light, active figures from 5' 5" to 5' 8" in height. Thoiiwh 
well made they are not, as a rule, remarkable for muscular development,' 

* It is unnecessary to point out the analogies presented by the social system in Chitril 
to that which prevails in Kangra, as described by Sir James Lyall in his Settlement Revort 
On that District. 

t hashmat or ashmat, food, given to the Mihtar and his servants when they are 

iraveUing, by the Arbibzada class. 
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presenting in tliis respect a marked contrast to the Tartar raceSj and, 
despite their hardy, simple lives, they seem unequal to any prolonged 
physical effort. 'I’lieir constitutions al.so lack statnina and they succumb 
easily to disease or change of climate. This want of physique is 
strongly marked in the Shins. In disposition tractable, good-tempered, 
fond of merry-making, the Chitrtllis are neither cruel nor quarrelsome 
and readily submit to authority, though the Arbd.bzdda class compares 
unfavourably with the older tribes, having been guilty of cruelties in war. 

The women are pleasing-looking when young, but not particularly 
handsome. The Khos of Faqir-Miskin status, however, are Indo-Aryans 
of a high type, not unlike the Shins of the Indus about Koli, but better 
looking, having oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare 
favourably with tfie highest types of beauty in Europe. Their most 
striking feature is their large, beautiful eyes which remind one of 
English gypsies, with whom they share the reputation of being expert 
thieves. They are also proud of their unusually fine hair. The Chitral 
women used to be in great demand in the slave markets of Kdbul, 
Peshdwar and Badakhshdn. The fairest complexions are to be seen 
among the Burish of Yassin and Hunza where individuals may be found 
who might pass for Europeans, and red hair is not uncommon. 

In Chitrill, as in some of the valleys to the westward, many customs 
have in part disappeared under the influence of Isldm. 

The usual dress in Chitrdl, as in Yassin, Hunza, Ndgar, Sirikot, 
Wdkhdn, etc., is a loose woollen robe, for which those who can afford it 
substitute cotton in summer. This is of the same cut as the woollen 
robe, but has quilted edges, worked round the neck and front with silk 
embroidery. When first put on the sleeves, which are very full, are 
crimped in minute folds, right up to the neck, giving the wearer 
a clerical appearance. Boots of soft leather are also worn. As in 
Wdkhfin and Sirikot the men wear small, scanty turbans, not the 
rolled cap of Gilgit and Astor. The women wear wide trousers, over 
which is a loose chemise of coarse-coloured cotton stuff, fastening in the 
middle at the throat, and coming down to the knees. The opening is 
held together by a circular buckle, from which hangs a curious 
triangular silver ornament called peshawez, that varies in size 
according to the circumstances of the wearer. Round the neck are 
generally one or two necklaces of silver beads with oval silver medallions, 
and a piece of camelian or turquoise set in them. They also wear a 
loose woollen cap, generally of dark colour such as brown; but this 
kind of cap is now confined to women of the lower classes residing in 
the upper valleys, and Chitr&li women of the better classes wear 
embroidered silk caps. In the Shin caste unmarried women are 
distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn by married Shin 
women. 

Both men and women wear numbers of charms, sewn in bright- 
coloured silk, and suspended from the cap or dress by small circular 
brass buckles. Some of the buckles are very tastefully worked. A 
curious kind of cloth is sometimes woven out of bird’s down. That of 
wild fowl and of the great vulture (G. himalayensis) is most generally 
used. The down is twdsted into coarse thread, which is then woven like 
ordinary cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, but always have a 
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fluffy uncomfortable look, suggestive of dirt. They are only made in the 
houses of those in good circumstances. The pashvi of the ibex is also 
in great demand for warm clothing, but it never seems to lose its strong 
goaty smell. 

When young the men shave the whole top of the head from the fore- 
head to the nape of the nock, the hair on both sides being allowed to 
grow long and gathered into a single large curl on each side of the 
neck. The beard is kept shorn,* * * § Youths of the better class only shave 
the top of the head for a breadth of two inches in front, tapering to half 
an inch behind. Those who cannot boast long locks dress their hair 
into numerous small cork-screw ringlets all round the head — an ancient 
Persian fashion.t On the approach of middle age the whole head is 
shaved in orthodox Muhammadan fashion and the beard allowed to grow. 
The effect of the long-flowing locks reaching to the waist is often ex- 
tremely picturesque. 

The mode of salutation between equals, on meeting after a prolonged 
absence, is gl'aceful and pleasing. After clasping each other, first on one 
side and then on the other, hands are pined and each kisses the other’s 
hand in turn. When the meeting is between two of unequal rank the 
inferior kisses the hand of the superior and he in return kisses the for- 
mer on the cheek — in the ancient Persian fashion. J 

In Chitral and Yassin, as in Shighn^n, Badakhshan, Wakhdn, Gilgit 
and Hunza§ a chief’s visit to a chief is celebrated hy the huhah, an 
observance thus described by Biddulph : — ^“On arrival, the visitor is con- 
ducted to the Shawaran,!! and the followers of both chiefs show their 
dexterity in firing at a mark set up on a tall pole, from horseback, while 
galloping at speed. After this a bullock is led out before the guest, 
who draws his sword and does his best to cut its head off at a single 
blow, or deputes one of his followers to do so, and the carcase is given 
to his retinue.” 

In the Khowar tongue the term " uncle ” is applied to the brothers of 
both father and mother without distinction : but aunts on the mother* s 
side are styled “ mother ” which may point to polygamy as the ancient 
custom of the Khos.H Marriage of a widow with the husband’s brother 
is common, though not compulsory. 

Cases of infidelity are extremely common, and the men show more _ of 
the jealousy of their wives usual in older Muhammadan communities. 
In case of adultery the injured husband has the right to slay the 
guilty couple when he finds them together, but should he slay the one 
and not the other he is held guilty of murder.** When conclusive 
proof is wanting in a trial before the wazir, guarantee is taken for the 


* These fashions have also been adopted by the Baltis in Baltistan. 

t Biddulph cites Eawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, 17, 

t Biddulph cites Strabo, Bk. XV, Ch. 3, 20. 

§ In N4gar it is customary to kill the buffalo with an arrow. 

II Polo ground ; so-called in Shine. In Chitrali it is called jindli. 

IT Manlavi Ghulam Muhammad however notes that the mother's sister is called biot, 

•* This is the rule in Sariknl and Wakhaa as well as south of the Hindu Kush. 
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future by the accused placing his lips to the woman’s breastj and so 
sacred is the tie of fosterage thus created that it has never been known 
to be broken. The husband has however a right to both their lives.* * * § 

The custom ot fosterage is maintained among all the ruling families 
of the states of the Hindu Kush and its ties seem stronger than those of 
blood kinship. When a child is born it is assigned to a foster-mother 
and brought up in her house, so that frequently the father does not see it 
till it is six or seven years old.t The fortunes of the foster-mother’s family 
are unalterably bound up with those of the child and should exile be 
his lot they accompany him. On the other hand if he rises to influence 
his foster-father is generally his confidential adviser and his foster- 
brothers are employed on the most important missions. 

Friendship too is commonly cemented by the milk tie. If a woman 
dreams that she has adopted any one, or a man dreams that he has 
been adopted by any woman, the tie is created in the manner, 
already described as in vogue to make the woman tahu to the man. 
Not many years ago this custom was very common, though it is falling 
into disuse.J A young couple at marriage sometimes induce a friend 
to become their foster-father, and the tie is ratified when they eat 
together ; both being seated opposite each other, the foster-father, 
seated between them, takes a piece of bread in each hand and 
crossing his arms puts the bread into their mouths, taking care 
to keep his right hand uppermost. Marriage between foster-Mndred 
is regarded as incestuous. Among the Hashmat-diak the tie of fosterage 
is formed in a peculiar way, for in order to strengthen tribal unity it is 
customary for every infant to be suckled in turn by every nursing mother 
of the clan. In consequence there is a constant interchange of children 
going on among the mothers. 

Polo is the national game and is called ghdl in Chifrfil where 
it is played in a special way. Shooting from horse-back at a gourd 
filled with ashes, or at a small ball, hung from a pole 30 feet high, 
is also practised. Dancing is the national amusement, several different 
steps being in vogue, each with its special air. Almost all these 
commence slowly, increasing in pace till the performer is bounding 
round the circle at top speed. In Chitrfil and Yassin the Hashmat-diak 
affect to despise dancing, but the nilers keep dancing-boys for 
their amusement. Singiug is common and the Khowar songs, which 
are mostly amatory in character, show a more cultivated taste than 
those in the Sluna tongue, the music of the language and the better 
rhythm of the verse entitling them to the first place in Dard poetry.§ 

The Chitralis are noted for their swordsmanship, which has gained 
many a vdetory over matchlocks. 

* Bat if he does not kill them and intends to divorce his wife, or if his wife or daughter 
has been enticed away by some one, he can take as compensation some or all of the 
sedneer's property. This form of divorce is called in Shini piYo phare hdk, i.e.. words uttered 
while turning his back towards the assembly, as by turning his back he signifies his accept- 
ance of compensation. 

+ The Raj 4 of Bashahr observes a similar custom. 

f Jlilk from a woman's breast is esteemed a sovereign remedy for cataract and other 
eye-diseases. Its use establishes the milk-tie for ever afterwards. 

§ In Gilgit, Hunza and Nagar the songs are generally of a warlike nature and celebrate 
the deeds of different princes. 
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The Chitrd,! calendar is computed by the solar year, commencing 
with the winter solstice ; bat the months take their names from pecu- 
liarities of season or agricultural operations : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


Thungshal or Thhongshal (long' 

Phheting (extreme cold). 

^riyan (wild duck). 

Shahdagh (black mark).* * * § 

Boi (sparrows). 

Ronzak (trembling— of the 
gi'owing corn). 


7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Yogh (full). 

Muzho Was (middle). 
PoiyanSso (the end). 
Kholkremi (threshing), 
Kishman (sowing). 
Chhanchori (leaf- falling). 


The Muhammadan calendar is, however, coming into use, especially 
among the Hashmat-diak class. The Muhammadan days of the week 
are used, but F riday is called Adinna. 

In ChitrAl the new year festival is called Dashti. It corresponds 
to the Nost of Yasin, Gilgit, Hunza, Niigar, Ponyd,!, Astor and Gor, 
but no bonfires are lit as in those territories. J 

At the commencement of the wheat harvest the Phindik,§ as it is 
called in Chitral, is observed. The day having been fixed with reference 
to the state of the crop, the last hour of daylight for the preceding 
ten days is spent in dancing on the shmvaran. At dusk on the evening 
before the festival, a member of every household gathers a handful 
of ears of com. This is supposed to be done secretly. A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are roasted 
next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The day is passed in the 
usual rejoicings, and on the following day harvest operations are com- 
menced. As some crops are always more forward than others, and 
ready to be reaped before the appointed day, no restriction is placed 
on their being cut ; but to eat of the grain before the festival would 
provoke ill-luck and misfortune. 


Next comes the Jastandikaik (| or '' devil-driving which celebrates 
the completion of the harvest. When the last crop of the autumn 
has been gathered, it is nfcessary to drive away evil spirits from 
the granaries. A kind of porridge called viul is eaten, and 
the head of the Imusehold takes his matchlock and fires it into 
the floor. Then, going outside, he sets to work loading and firing 
till his powder-horn is exhausted, all his neighbours being similarly 
employed. The next day is spent in the usual rejoicings, part of 
which consists in firing at a sheep’s head set up as a mark, 

A festival called Binisik, “ seed-sowing ” — somewhat similar to the 
Cliilli of Gilgit and the Thamer Bopan or “ the Tham’s sowing ” of 
Hunza and Nagar — takes place in Chitral ; but the present ruling 


* In allusion to the earth’s appearance when the snow melts. 

t Nos means ‘ fattening,’ and alludes to the slaughtering of cattle which takes place. The 
first day is one of work, and is devoted in every household to dressing and storing 
the carcases of bullocks, sheep, and goats slaughtered a few d.iys previously. This is 
done by drying them in a p.irticular w.w, so tint they remain (it for food for several 
months. This is necessary because the pastures have become covered with snow and 
only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few anim.ila alive through the winter. 

J In Chilis and Direl, too, no bonfires are in vogue at the Daikio, as this festival is 
there called. 

§ Called Ganoni in Gilgit and Shigat in Wikhan. 

II The Domenike or “ smoke making ” of Gilgit. 
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The Chilli festival in Gilgit, 

class having never identified themselves with their hnmbler subjects, 
the ruler takes no part in it.* The following account of the Chilli 
festival in Gilgit is contributed by Maulavi Ghulam Muhammad, author 
of The Festivals and Folklore of Gilgit : — ‘ 

At night a big goat called asirkhan ai mugar (the goat of the kitchen) 
was killed at the Rit’s house and a feast prepared by cooking about a 
maund of rice and two of flour. The baking of the bread was com- 
menced by an unmarried girl, on whom a gift [khillat) of a chddar (head 
cover) of longcloth was bestowed, but the other women took up her 
task. In former times a big loaf, called bi ai tiki (the loaf of seed), of 
a maund of flour, was also cooked on a fire made of straw, and distri- 
buted, half to a man of the Katchalat family, a fourth to the yarfa 
(the Rajd, s grain collector), and a fourth to the Rdj^’s ploughmen. But 
on this occasion three loaves (two of 20 sers each and one of ten sera) 
were prepared. The big loaf was about seven feet in circumference 
and four inches thick. One of them, with 24 sers of flour, was given to 
the Katchata in the morning, and the other two were divided equally 
between the yarfa and the ploughmen in the afternoon. The local 
band played all through the night with dancing and singing. At 
10 in the morning the people of Gilgit, Barmas, etc-, assembled at 
the R4’s house where a durbar was observed, i.e., some ghi, chilli leaves 
and seeds of the wild rue were placed on an iron pan, beneath which 
a little fire was made in order to fumigate the air with its smoke. 
The bandsmen and the man who had brought the load of chilli 
branches from the jungle, were then each given a khillat of a muslin 
turban. A khillat of a turban and a choga (cloak) was also given to 
Ghulam, one of the Katchata family, whose face was then rubbed 
with flour, a small loaf of bread mixed with ghi being given him to 
eat. According to custom while eating this he ought to have bellowed 
like an ox, but this rite was not observed. A maund of wheat was also 
put in a leather bag. The procession was ready to proceed to the 
Rd’s field by about 11-30. The bag of grain was loaded on the 
Katchata, one man took the iron pan used in the Dicban, and another 
took the two big loaves, the one uppermost being covered with about 
four sers of butter with a pomegranate placed in the middle, while two 
chilli branches were stuck in the butter round the pomegranate. Two 
men carried a he- and a she-goat, while the remainder of the procession 
had branches of chilli in their hands; and the procession, with the band 
playing in front, started for the Rd’s field where the sowing was to be 
commenced. 


» In Yasin this festival is accompanied by a curious custom. The charvelu is mounted 
on a good horse and clad in a robe of honour given him by the Mihtar. In this way 
ha is conducted to the polo ground, where <ill scat themselves while the music strikes 
up, and the turangfah gallops twice up and down the ground. Should any accident happen 
to him, such as either himself or hia horse falling, it is regarded as a presage of mis- 
fortune to the whole community, and of speedy death to himself. In order to avert evil, 
he and his family ob.serve the day as a solemn fast. 

+ A family of Gilgit, which in ancient times became such a source of danger to the chief 
of Gilgit, that it was attacked and massacred to a man, only a pregnant woman managing to 
escape towards Darel. After this the crop.s of Gilgit did liot flourish for several years, and 
a danydl (soothsayer) said that its fertility depended on the Katchata family, and that until 
a man of that clan was brought there to commence the seed-sowing the crops would never 
flourish. After a great search the .son of the woman who had escaped towards Darel was 
found and brought to Gilgit. On his return the crops gave a goed outturn. 
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The Katchata then took from a leather bag one after the other 4 
handfuls of wheat, in each of which he mixed a masha of gold-dust, 
and gave them to R4j4 Ali Dad Kh4n, who threw the first handful 
towards the west, the second towards the east, the third to the 
north and the foufth to the south. Then the Ra himself ploughed 
three turns in his field with a pair of bullocks which were ready on the 
spot. The ivazir of Gilgit ought then to have ploughed three turns but 
this was omitted. The band then commenced playing and two grey- 
beards of good family, with swords and shields in their hands, jumped 
forward and began to dance amid joyous cheers from the people. This 
dance is called achhush meaning ‘ prestige’ or ‘ pomp,’ and is intended 
to awaken the deity of prestige Meanwhile a he-goat was, according 
to custom, killed by a man of a Eono family. This goat is called 
achhush ai mugar, i.e,, ‘ the goat of the deity of pomp ’ and is sacrificed 
in his honour. Its head and two of its feet were separated and two 
men, one with the head and the other with the two feet in their hands, 
came forward and danced amid the rejoicings of the people. All the 
flesh of the goat was, as is customary, given to the people of Barmas 
village to prepare a feast. A she-goat, called the yadeni ai ayi, i.e., 
‘ the goat of the deity of drums,’ was then killed and given to the bands- 
men. The procession then started back to the Rajfi’s house where the 
feast cooked at night was served. The R4ja had to give some bread 
to the vtotabars and the bandsmen from his own dish. This custom 
is called ishpin ; after that the people started for the shawaran (polo 
ground) to play polo and make merry. After polo the people again 
went to the Eti’s house and dined there. The Katchata commenced 
ploughing his fields the same day, while the other zaminddrs did not 
commence work on their fields till the next day.”* 

Chohang, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chohae, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CaoKAHi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Muhan. 


* The corresponding Thomil festival of Punial is thus described by the Maulavi : — 

“ A very interesting ceremony known as the Thomil used to be observed every year at 
Sher Killa, the seat of the Raja of Punial, before seed-sowing. On the day it was to bo 
observed, the people visited the Baja in his Fort and got from him 10 or 20 sers of flour, 4 
or 6 sers of ghi and one big goat. The flour was made into broad thin leaves on which 
the ghi was placed. The preliminaries were observed in the Fort. All the persons present 
held in their hands a small branch of the holy juniper tree, and those possessing guns 
brought their weapons with them. From the gate of the Fort, the Raja attended by his 
people marched out to the open fields among their shouts and cries, a band playing various 
war-tunes. The assembly then gathered in an open field, and the cooked leaves were 
presented to the RAja who tasted one of them. The rest was then distributed among all 
present. After the feast prayer was made for an abundant crop. The goat was then 
killed, and leaving the caroase behind, its head was brought before the assembly and 
being greased with butter, flour was sprinkled on it from the forehead down to the nose. 
The head was then placed at some distance as a target to be fired at. The firing was opened 
by the RijA w-ho was followed by his molabars and any other who possessed fire-armg. 
AVhosoever hit the head wa.s liable to contribute a chalur of country wine. When this 
target practice was over, the assembly dispersed after a nnii dance, which was given by a 
motabar of the Raja, who used to present him with a turban. In the evening the goat’s 
flesh was roasted and enjoyed with the wine contributeil by those who had hit its head in 
the day. Only the people of Sher Killa had the right to share in this merry-making no 
one else from other villages of Punial being even allowed to attend it. A few years ago 
this ceremony was discontinued, but it was revived this year (1910).” 
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CsoKARj Chhokar, a Gu jar tribe, found in Karnd,!, where they have long been 
settled. Immigrating from beyond Muttra they once held a chauhisi, 
or group of 24 villages, with Namaunda as their head-quarters. 

Chokhia, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ohonita, a Jut clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

CnoNPRA, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

CnoPEA, a Khatri section. 

Chosae, a Jtit clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Chota, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chotia, one of the clans of the Pachddas [q. v.). They claim to be Chauh^n 
Rdjputs by descent from their eponym, Chotia. Most of them are 
Muhammadans and only a few Hindus. 

Chowah, Chowan, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

CHtJCHKANA, a clan of the Sidls. 

Chohal, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpnr. 

Chuhan, (? Chauhd,u) a sept of Baurias, claiming Chauhdn descent, found 
in Ferozepur. They avoid the use of oil in lamps, and use ghi instead. 
After the wedding a girl seldom revisits her parents’ home, and if 
in consequence of a quarrel with her husband’s people she does do 
so, and dies in her paternal home, her parents are bound to find 
another bride for her husband in her stead. Fornication in this sept 
is punished with excommunication and re-admission to the caste only 
permitted on payment of a fine, but even that does not remove the stigma. 

Chdhra. — The sweeper or scavenger, and hence the out-caste, par excellence, 
of the Punjab, whose name is popularly supposed to Ite a corruption 
of Sudra.* It has many synonyms, but few of them are precisely 
the exact equivalent of Chuhiri.. Thus a Chamdr is, probably by 
origin, a Chuhra who works in leather, but the Chamars appear to 
form almost a distinct caste, though both the castes are placed in the 
same rank and lumped together in the popular phrase Chuhr^-Chamar, 
just as Mochi-Julaha is used to denote collectively the two castes 
which bear those names. As a scavenger or rather as a ‘ sweeper up 
of dusc ’ the Chuhra is termed Jchdk-roh. As a domestic ho is 
ironically t styled Mihtar or ‘chieftain’: as a worker in leather 
he is called a JJhed (lit. ‘ crow ’), as a weaver he is styled Megh, 
at least in Sidlkot, in which district the Meghs however form to all 
intents and purposes a separate caste : and as an executioner he is 
known as Jallad. Further as a tanner the Chuhra is called a 
Khatik in the Eastern Punjab, and as a breeder of swine he is known 
as a Hdli. These two groups appear to form distinct castes, or at 
least sub-castes which rank below the Chuhrfl proper. The Khatiks 
have a sub-group called Basur. 

Change of religion also involves the adoption of a new title and 
the Chuhra on conversion to Sikhism becomes a Mazbi or Mazhabi, 

* Once Balmik, foander of the caste, arrived late at a feast given by a Bhagat and 
found only fragments of it left. These ho devoured and earned the namts of Chuhra or 
‘ one who eats leavings.’ 

t Bat in Gurgaon mihtar is used as equivalent to chaudhri and the term may be origin- 
ally free from any taint of irony. 
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while one who embraces Islam becomes a Musalli,* or in the south-west 
of the Punjab a Kurtana,t or he may ever aspire to he entitled Dindar : 
indeed in the villages of the Pachhada Rdjpiits of Sirsa the people who 
remove filth are called Dindar-Khd.krob and they follow Muhammadan 
observances, being even admitted to smoke with other Muhammadans. 
Bhangi is also used, but not very correctly, as a synonym for Chuhra. 

The Chuhr^s’ relations to other castes vary considerably. They aro 
distinctly superior to the Sdnsis, from whom alone they will not eat 
in Ndbha. But in Gurgaon they are also said to look down upon the 
Changars or Dhias, who are makers of winnowing sieves, and they 
are said to refuse food from the Dh^,nak’s hands too, though their 
claim to superiority is a doubtful one. The Chuhras are split up into 
various groups : 

Territorial. 

Deswali — of the Gangetic plain. I Sotarwala— of the riverain lands. 
Bdigri — of the Great Indian Desei't. | Jangalke — of the Jangal tract. 

Various other divisions exist, being recognised by the Chuhras them- 
selves if not by others. Such are : — 

I. Bahniki. | 2. Ldl-Begi. 

These two are really identical, Lai Beg having been Bdlmik’s disciple. 
Both terms are thus equivalent to ' disciples of Bdlmik or Ld,l Beg.^ 

The gots of the Chuhrds are numerous and some are wide-spread. 
Various origins are claimed for them. Thus the Bohat, found in 
Gurgaon, claim to be Punw4r E^jputs, and the S^rw^n, also of Gurgaon, 
to be Chauhtins. There is also a Chauhdn got, south of the Sutlej. 

In Rohtak the Lohat also claim to be descendants of one S^njhar 
Dds, a Rdjput, while the Baohar say they are Punwdr Edjputs from 
Dh^^ranag^i in the Deccan and that their ancestors immigrated into 
that District with the K^yaths. These two gots do not intermarry with 
Changars, and lay stress on the necessity for marrying a girl before 
she is 15 or 16. They regard Bdlmik as God’s brother and revere him 
as their prophet with a Muhammadan ritnal, reciting prayers [namaz] 
in a line headed by an imam, and prostrating themselves with the 
words : — Bdlmik hdji, BdlimJc shaft, Bdlmik mu’dji, holo momno loohi ek. 

The Pail-pow^r got, in Eohtak, also claims Eajput origin, saying 
that a Edjput woman who was pregnant threw in her lot with the 
Chuhrds. Her son was called a Pail-powdr on account of her descent. 
This got reveres Guru N^nak, does not employ Brahmans, and gets its 
weddings solemnized by one of its own members. But it buries its dead. 

The original division, Dr. Youngson was informed, was into Liite, 
Jhae, and Tengre, the Lute being Manhds Rajput, wandering Dogras ; 
the Jhae, Dhdo or Sahi being named from their founder, who, when 
a child, slept beside a hedgehog (seh) ; and the Tengre being makers 
of wionowing-sieves, living in the desert, and named Tengre on account 
of their pride. Besides the throe original divisions, there aro Goriye, 
so called from the fact that their founder was born in a tomb [gor ] . 

* Musalli may be debued as a Chuhra converted to Islam who has abandoned hardm 
food, eatini- only haldl. The Musallia do not intermarry with the Chuhras, or at least 
only take daughters from them. 

t Kurtana or Kotana is said to be derived from Hindi iora, ‘whip,’ and tan aa ‘to 
stretch,’ and thus to mean ‘ flogger,’ because sweepers were employed as esecutioners by 
Muhammadan rulers. 
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They hail from Delhi. The founder was Shah Jahdin’s son. He was 
also called Kandaraj because he spoke harshly.* 

Next come : Pathan, originally from Kdbulj in Akbar’s time. There 
were three brothers, of whom phagand was the eldest. They entered 
the country as /agirs, or y)i'rs. Gil; from Chakrdri in Gujrdnwdld. A 
tree sheltered the first of the name in a time of rain : and in Dera 
Ghazi Khan the section respects bricks. Bhatti ; from the Bar in 
Gujranwala, Pindi Bhattian, Dulla being their chief, Sahotre; in 
x\kbar’s time Sahotra was thrown to the tigers, but the tigers did not 
injure him. In Dera Ghazi Khan the Sahotra section respects the 
lion. Soeni Bhunniar ; descendants of Raja Karn, the Brahman, who 
gave away l:j maunds of gold every day before he ate his food. 

Then follow Laddar; Khokae, who are said to avoid eating the heart 
of a dead animal in Montgomery, while in Dera Ghdzi Khdn they do not 
eat hharta or things roasted on the fire ; Khonje, Kaliane, Rattf, Mathi, 
Burt, Mome (in fidga Moma near Gondhal). The Momi are said to be 
descended from Bdlmik. Hauns, Chapriban (in Khdk beyond Lahore, 
makers of wicker-work), Ghussur, Balhim, Labantd, NaMr. 

The Dum, the Chuhrd, the Mirasi, the Mdchchi, the Jbiwar, and the 
Changar, are all of the same origin. They claim to be indigenous in the 
Sialkot District, at least as far as the older divisions are concerned. 

In the time of the Pandavas and Kauravas there were four sons of 
Kanwar Brahmd, viz,, Purabd, Pdrthd, Siddhra, and Prdshtd, the last 
being also called Jhaumprd, from living in a jungle. There are other 
names applied to him and to his successors, such as Ghungur Bdg, Ail 
Maluk, Lai Beg, Pir Chhota, Bdlmik, Bald. The following genealogical 
tree was given, but 1 presume it is a very uncertain one : — 

A Genealogy. 

Prashta. 

t ■ 

Ealak Daa, and his wife Silawanti. 


Eighteen generations, all jdngU. 
Bila Bikhi and his house. 

I 

Bamrik. 

I 

Bal. 


* Another version (from Montgomery) is that Jhata, Jhaba, Tingr4 and Athwal were 
four brothers, probably Muhammadans. Of these Jhata became a follower of Baba Farid, 
and his descendants, called Jhatas, continued to observe the Muhammadan law (i.e., did 
not become Chuhras). Jbaba’s and Tingra’s descendants worked as Chuhras, and are 
known as Jhais (Chais) and Tingras, respectively. Of Athwal’s progeny some remained 
Muhammadans, while others became Chuhias and are now known as Athwal Chuhras. 

The Jhaba (Jhai or Chai) section is closely associated with Multan. When that city 
was founded, tradition asserts that the king commenced to build a fort which collapsed 
as fast as it was built. The spot was held by the JhSba Bhangis, one of whom offered 
himself as the fort’s foundation-stone, and is said to bo still standing in the Khani Burj 
of the Fort, Some people regard this hurj as a place of pilgrimage. The Jhai — possibly 
owing merely to his fortunate name — was sacrificed to ensnro victory in battle — ‘Jhaye 
suntijii/ofcfi ttand!, which is explained to mean, it a living Chuhra be built into a thick 
wall of burnt, brick before going to war, victory is assured. 

In Tarn Taran tahsd, Amritsar District, Brahma’s son, Chuhra, had three sons. Lata, 
Jhaba, and a pkhhlag named Tingrn, from whom are descended the 2j original seotioni of 
the caste. 
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ANorniE Qenialoot ob Kobbinahi. 

Att. 

I 

Fatt. 

I 

Adis and wife T^shni. 

Sadda Sadd&jiya and wife Govitbri. 

1 

Ghnng and wife Surangiyi. 

I 

Dhand and wife SiU Sakat. 

I , , 

Nil Kanth and wife Gd Atma Devi, 

I 

Kanwar Brabmi and wife Burhadji or Jasbrf. 


Sidhra. Puraba. Bh&rth^. Prasbta, also called Jbaampri, 1st Tnoarnation, and wife Mansa Dirf. 
Ad Gdpal and wife Bhilni, 

I 

Sankdswar and wife Sadawanti, 2nd Incarnation, 

I 


Gndsb Deota. Mngat Gosain and wife Dhanwanti. 

I 

Ganr Rikb and wife Nanrangdi, 

Dayal Rikb and wife Hanglin. 

Jal Bbigan and wife Pavittar&n, 

I 

Angasb Deota and wife Satwanti, 

I 

Agganwar and wife Asni. 

Sankb Fat or Santdkh and wife Jasa Varti, 3rd Incarnation. 

B4Ia Rikbi and wife Sbam Rnp, 4th Incarnation, 

Bir Banirik and wife Bajwanti, Stb Incarnation, 

1 

Ball and wife Nan Cbandran. 

I 

Iswar Bila and wife Mansa, 6th Incarnation, 

Balmik and wife Mabdn, Ttb Incarnation . 

I 


Ud Rikb. Budb Bikh and wife Salikia, 

Marwar Didari and wife Dayali, 

Nnr Didari and wife Asawanti, 

Sbim Sarandi and wife Sargan, dth Incarnation. 

I 

Sbam Barbari and wife Lacbhmi. 

I 

Sri Bang Sbam and wife Bajwanti. 

Sati and wife Salo. 

I ... 

Sbab Safa and wife Savan. 

I 

Arjin and wife Arf4n. 

i 
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A Chuhrd genealogy, 

A 

! 

Fir Sival and wife Jafarin, 


, 1 , I 

Asa and wife Janatan. 

I , 

Ahir Maluk and wife Sikiawati. 

I ... 

Ghungar B^g and wife Nasaran. 

BAz B6g and wife Sadiqan. 

Bar^hbi Beg and wife Yars^n. 

, I 

Lai B4g and wife ^atilan, 9th Incarnation. 

I . , . 

BalA Sher (also called Pir Jhdta, the wrestler) and wife Amdlikan, 10th Incarmation. 
Sada Bala LAI Khan and wife Boshanan. 

Pir Bhagana and wife Nnr Divanf. 

. I . 

Shah Sura and wife Gnssan, 

I 


I I . I 

Mihf Shih. Bargahi Shah. Shah Akhlas and wife Lachhmf. 
I 


I 

GhasitA ShAh. 


YAra ShAh. SAvA ^hah and wife Sarsi. 

I 


I 

Saram ShAh, 

I 

Karam ShAh. 
Fazl ^hah. 


I 

JAm ShAh. 

I 

Langar ShAh 


Arpar ShAh. 


Zabardast ShAh. CbngattA Mnrad 
Mohammed | Shah. Shah. 

Shah. 


Arif ShAh. 

I 


Falel ShAh. 


I 


I 

j ♦Karim 

Qasim Shah. Shah, 


I 


I I 

*Qatab | I 

Shah. Bahm ShAh. Umar ShAh. 


♦SardAr ShAh. ♦SultAn ShAh. 


• I , .1 

Fath Shah. •Bahadur ShAh. ♦SAdir ShAh. 


I I 

Jawabir ShAh. BarA ShAh. 

i I 

Alim ShAh. *Jamiat ShAh. 


♦Alif ShAh. 


♦Gauhar Shah. 

^1 


BAla is a name given to the leaders. 

♦Hakim Shah. ♦Fath*ShAh. ♦BahAwal ShAh. 

ATHIBD GfNBALOGY FBOlt (MAleb Kotla) is — 

AkAl Purakh (i.e., God). 

I 

Mahadeo Sri Maharaj. 

I 

Bikhi Deo. 

I 

Bikhi Deo. 

I 

Ansada, 

I 

Sahad Rikh. 

Sacdokh Rikh. 

I . , 

Balmik or Balnik. 


♦ Presenc representatiTei, 
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A roCBTR GlKtiLOST. 


Bali Bhih BantoTch Bilch da, 
Santdkh Rikh Shardp DU Rikh da, 
Bhnrdp Dit Rikh Ainik da, 

Aindk Rikhi dd, 

Rikht Bikhi dd, 

Bikhi Mahddtv dd, 

Mahidiv Bhagviin Aut Khandi dd, 
Aut Khandi Alakh Purkh dd, 
Alakh Purkh Sakt dd, 

Bakt Agam dd 


Bili Shah is son of Santdkh Rikh, 

Santdkh Rikh is son of Sharap Dit Rikh, 
Sharap Dit Rikh is sou of Ainak, 

Ainak is son of Rikhf, 

Rikhi is son of Bikhi, 

Bikhi is son of Mahaddv, 

Mahadev or Shiv is son of Aut Kbanda, 

Aut Khanda is son of Holy Person, 

Holy Person is son of Almighty Power, 
Almighty Power is son of the Unknowable.* 


Another version is that BhdrthA, Sadhara, ParatnA and Purba were 
four Brahman brothers, and when their cow died they made Purba, the 
youngest, drag away the carcase, first promising to help him in his task, 
but eventually out-casting him for doing it. In Dera GhAzi Khan 
Urga, BhArga, Sidhra and FrastA, also called Chhaumpra, are given as 
the four brothers, and the following verses are current : — 


(t) Allah chitthi ghalU hai, sab khol bidn, 
Ithe gid mankehun, kiin karin abhmdn ? 
Ookhri ft aike sabi kardi arydn. 

Asin Brahman janam di gal jami tanydn. 


God sent a letter, setting forth all things : 

‘ Hereunto you submitted, why do you repine 
The cow was cast out by one of you, why then 
do you plead. 

That “ we are Brahmans by birth,” ye who 
wear the jdmdt tied with strings.’ 


The last couplet is also given thus 

Qdkhrt uti daki kardi arydn, ‘ They are all arguing over the cow : — 

Atdn Brahman janam de gal jdmi tanydn. (Saying) “ We are Brahmans by birth, though 

we wear the jdmd fastened with tags.” ' 

Further these two verses are sometimes added : — 


Vte charkhane ddreli larydn, 

Rabbd ! Bide bha di galldn mushkil banidn. 

(») Alaf Allah ndn ydd kar handidn we dhun 
surjanhdr, 

Chugdi chardi gokhri ho pdi murdiri, 

Hue deote akathe jdke karin pukdrd, 

Tusin Brahman zdt de ki bangaf bhdrd, 

Tusdde pichho'n kaun hai jisdd maqsad 
bhdrd. 

Side pichhdn Chhaumpra jisdd maqsad 
bhdrd, 

Hukm hdgid Chhaumpre ‘ jd said murddra,' 

Usne dhanak charhdi, gokhri jd pdi pichh- 
wdrd. 

Ayd gokhri talks kahe : ' diobachan hamdrd.’ 

Chaukion sddion ddr ho terd nich utdrd. 


Wearing too the chicken cloth, 

0 Lord ! * We are in great distress.’ 

‘ Remember God, 0 Man ! Praise be to him, 
the Creator and Protector of mankind ! 

The cow fell dead while grazing 

The gods assembled and exclaimed ; — 

"Ye are Brahmans by caste, yet in what 
distress are ye fallen ! 

Who is there among ye, of high purpose f ’’ 

“ Chaumpra is of us and his purpose is high.’’ 

Chaumpr4 was bidden to cast away the 
carcase. 

He drew his bow and the cow was thrown far 
away. 

After throwing it away he came back and 
said ; — “ Now fulfil your promise." 

(But they said : — ) ” Begone from our hearths, 
thou art now an out-caste." 


The following stanza is also current in Dera Glidzi Khan : — 


{Hi) Tun^ Sdhib^ ghar Bdhmandii merd janam 
dedi. 

Khdke sinpal pid, ekd thdli rasil, 

Chaumpra age Rab de kart rajdi 
Khabrdn ghallin tordidn, ho mdnh dhardi. 

Herd janam did nich ghar men, sun band, 
nawdii. 


Thou, God, hast given me birth in a Brahman’s 
house. 

I was brought up with others, eating togefter 
with them in the same dish. 

Chaumpra prays before God : — 

•Thou liast sent me tidings from afar— now 
come before me. 

Thou hast given me birth in a low house, hear 
me. my Lord. 


+ SC" gf“®alogy gi'^en at p. 530 of The Legends of the Punjab, Vol. III. 
T Theyantd ia the long over'garment, fastened with tags instead of buttons 
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Kali umnuit hahhsh, nale iakh$h jandzd. Grant me followers and grant me funeral 

prayers— (or 

Forgive my followers and also forgive us for 
not having funeral prayers). 

Hindu nere dwan na dewen, ITusalmdn na The Hindus do not allow us to come near 
parhen jandzd. them, and Muhammadans will not read our 

nmerai prayers. 

Meri Kaun siffit lharegd, sun g}iarib.^iawdzd. Who will hear me up— hearken ! 0 Lord ! ’ 

Allah dkhe Chaumprid tun ho sydnd. God says : ‘ Chaumpra ! be wise! 

Do mazhab de nim dd main darydo vagdnd. I will make two rivers to flow of the things 

which are forbidden by the two religions 
(t.e., one of the carcases of cows and the 
other of the carcases of pigs). 

Par jannat bandhi sahmnd vikhdnd. I will make heaven across them and show it to 

you. 

Sdm te Rahim ne chhip chhip bahnd (.<’) Ram (Hindus) and Rahim (Muhammadans) 

will conceal themselves. 

Sawd neze din Idkar hd'ii do'zahh dhdnd. A great fire will be burnt in hell at about 10 a.M. 

(i.e., when the sun is 11 bamboo high). 

Allah dkhe Chaumprid ummat teri nun vich God says ; ‘ Chaumpra, now will I send thy 
Jannat pahdnchdnd. followers to Heaven.' 

Aildh chitthi likhi he, hath Chaumpre phardi. God has written a letter and given it in the 

hands of Chaumpra : — 

Tunhi iskd satnd jl taindn di, ‘ Thou hast to cany out this carcase — it is your 

fate.’ 

Origins. 

Various legends have been invented to explain the origins of the 
Chuhra caste as a whole and of its different groups. Most of these 
carry its history back to Bdlmik as its progenitor, or, at least, its patron 
saint. Hence it is necessary to recount, in the first instance, what 
current tradition has to say of BMmik. 

One legend avers that Bdlmik used to sweep Bhagwan’s courtyard, 
and that the god gave him a robe, which he did not put on but buried 
in a pit. When asked by Bhagwan why he did nob wear it, Bd,lmik 
went in search of it and found in it a boy whom he took to BhagwAn. 
The god directed him to rear the boy, who was named LAl Beg. 

BAlmik is said to mean, ‘ bom of the halni,’ or serpent’s hole. 
Balmik was a Bhil, a race of mountaineers, who used to rob and kill 
travellers passing through the forest. One day seven Eishis journeyed 
by, and when Balmik attacked them, they asked him why he did so, as 
they had nothing worth stealing. He replied that he had vowed to kill 
all whom he found in the forest. T’be Rishis then enquired if he had 
friends to assist him if captured. Whereupon he asked his parents 
and wife if they would help him in case of need, but they declared they 
would not. Bfilmik then told the Rishis he was friendless, and they 
urged him to give up his evil ways, and to repeat ‘ mard, mard,’ 
continuously. But rapidly recited ‘mard, mard’ sounds like ‘Ram, 
RAm,’ and as he thus repeated God’s name, his sins were forgiven him. 
By the end of 12 years his body was covered with dust and overgrown 
with grass, the flesh being- decomposed. Once more the seven Rishis 
passed by and heard a faint voice repeating ‘ Ram, Ram,’ under a cover- 
ing of clay. This they removed, and, having re-clothed his bones with 
flesh, called him BAlmik, as one who had come out of a serpent’s hole. 

1 . Tabos and Totems. 

The Gil will not eat batdun, the egg-plant {bhatd hart) : the Lut^ do 
not eat hare or rabbit : the Kanar^ (?) abstain from cloves : the SabofrA 
refuse to look on a tiger ; at marriages, however, they make the image 
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of a tigor which the women worship : the Bhatti will not sit on a bench 
of boards or bricks : no ChnhrA will eat seh, or hedgehog. 

The Sarwan Chuhras do not dye cloth with kastimba, saffron, and 
will only ose thatch for their roofs. In the Bawal nizamat of N^bha 
they also wear no gold ornaments, thinking this tabu to be imposed 
on them by their sail. In Dera Ghazi Khdn the different sections 
reverence different animals, i.e., the Bahotd respect the lion, the 
AthwalorDthwdl the camel, and one section the porcupine, while bricks 
are said to be revered by the Gd, men bowing and women veiling their 
faces before them. Thus the iSindhu vmhin or got respects indigo : the 
Kandiara respects the horned rat ; while the Khokhar got is said to avoid 
eating bharta, i.e., anything roasted on a fire.* The Khokhar got is 
also said to abstain from the flesh of dead animals as well as from 
eating the heart, which all other Chnhrd,s will eat. 

The flesh of the hare is also avoided by Clmhras generally — a tabu 
explained by the following legend : — Once a Chuhra by chance killed 
a calf, and hid it under a basket, but iis owner tracked it to the 
Chuhra’s house. The Chuhra declared that tte basket contained a 
hare, and when it was opened it was found that the calf had turned 
into a hare — so from that time all the Chuhras have given up eating 
hate. Some, however, do not abide by this rule. In Kdngra it is said 
that once a hare sought Balmik’s protection, and thus the tabu arose. 
In Montgomery the avoidance of hare’s flesh is ascribed to the influence 
of the Makhdum Jahanid,n of Sher Shdh, those who are not his 
followers disregarding the prohibition. In Dera Ghazi Khdn the 
current legend is that once BalS Shdh, the ancestor of the Chuhras, 
and Mnlldh Niir, the Mirasi, were in God’s dargnh, or court. The 
latter asked Bald Sbdh not to sweep, whereupon a quarrel arose and 
Bdld Shah struck the bard with his broom, knocking out his right eye. 
Mulldh Nur appealed to God and produced a hare as his witness — so 
now the sweepers do net eat hare’s flesh. In Gurgaon, however, the 
prohibition is said to be confined to the Sus Gohar got, or, according to 
another account, to the Balgher got. In Mdler Kotla it is confined to the 
Sahota got. About Leiah, women are said to eat the hare, but not men. 

2. Governing Boot. 

Their representative assembly, or governing body, is the Painch, 
Panch, Panchayat, the members of which are chosen by the people, 
and the head of which, i.e., the Pir Panch or Sar Panch, is selected 
by the other members. I have heard them speak of a kharpanch too, 
i.e., the most troublesome uiember of the panch ! Tlie oflice of the 
ptr panch is held permanently, and is even in some cases hereditary. 
If the pir is unable to preside at the meetings his place may be taken 
by a earbarah, or substitute, for the time being. The pai’nck settles 
disputes of all sorts, havinsr to interfere especially in matters of mar- 
riage and divorce ; it also looks after the poor. It punishes offenders 
by excommunication, hukha pdni hand, and also by imposing fines 
of 20, 40, 100 rupees, or even more- The punishment of excommuni- 
cation, of being baradari se judd, is a heavy one, pointing to the fact 
that the people, valuing so highly the opinion of their fellow-men, 

• This seems impossible. Bharthd is possibly iDtended. It is a preparation of the 
hrinjal (batduri) made by roasting it in hot ashes : Maya Singh’s Panjabi Dictionary : s, v. 
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ai-e amenable to the rules of their society by reason of sanctions 
affecting their standing in the society. All over the Punjab the 
dearest thing lo a Panjabi is his ’izzat, i.e., the estimation in which 
he is lield by his fellows. In the south-east of the Province the 
Chuhras have cho.hntras or places of assembly at several towns, such 
as Han>i, Hissar, Barwala, Sirsa and Bhiwfei. Each chahidra is under 
a chaiidhri, who in Gurgaon is styled mihtar. The chaudhris preside 
OYer panchdyats at which all kinds of disputes are decided, and also act 
at weddings as mukhias or spokesmen. In Nabha the chaudhris are 
indeed said to exercise supreme authority in caste disputes. 

3. licLEs OF Inteemaeeiaoe. 

They do not marry within their own section, but they take wives 
from all the other divisions. Marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted 
after the death of the wife. Marriage with the wife’s mother, or wife’s 
aunt, is not allowed. Two wives are allowed j the former of whom is 
considered the head, and has peculiar rights and privileges. The 
wives live together 'in the same house. Marriage takes place when 
the girl is about 7 or 8, and even 5 years of age. 

Marriages are arranged by the nui (barber), the chhimbd (washerman), 
and the mirdsi (village bard and genealogist). The consent of the 
parents is necessary in all cases, except when the woman is a widow, 
or independent of her parents. Girls are never asked whom they will 
marry, or if they are willing to marry. They would not give an ex- 
pression of their wishes, as they say, shann he mare, for shame. There 
is no freedom of choice in the case of young persons marrying. 

A price is paid by the bridegroom’s family, the amount of it being 
settled by the two contracting parties. It becomes the bridegroom’s 
property after marriage. An engagement to marry may be broken 
oS in the case of a defect or blemish in either the man or the woman, 
and divorce may be obtained after marriage by a regular “ writing of 
divorcement.” Divorced wives m.arry again. Children of different 
mothers inherit on equal terms, and all assume the father’s section. 

Widows remarry, but they have no price. The widow of an elder 
brother may marry a younger brother, and the widow of a younger 
brother may marry an elder brother. A widow marrying out of her 
husband’s family takes her children with her. 

4. Food. 

It is difficult to say precisely what animals the Chuhras really avoid, 
and probably the prohibition^ against eating any particular animal are 
loose, varying from place to place and under the pressure of circum- 
stances. Chuhras in Gujrac wdll eat dead animals, i.e., those which 
have died a natural death :* also the sahua (lizard) and wild cat, but 
not the jackal, fox, cjoh (lizard), or tortoise: yet one group lives chiefly 
on the tortoise and is called kiichemavda. Hence the Chuhras are 
superior to the SanGs who eat jackals, etc., and interior to the Musallis 
who have given up eating tlie flesh of animals which have died a natural 
death. In Sidlkot the Chuhras are said to avoid pork and only to eat 
flrsh allowable to Muhammadans, but they may eat hardm flesh as well 
as haldl, 

* Thus in Montgomery it is said all Chuhjas, except the Shokhars, will eat the of 

dead animals 
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II.--DOMESTIC CEREMONIES. 

Bieth and Peegnanct. 

In accoucliement the woman sits, with one woman on each side of her, 
and one behind her. The ddi, or mid\vife, sits in front. No seat is 
used. When the cbild is born the midwife places h>n- head on the 
stomach of the mother to press out the blood, and with her feet and 
hands presses (dabdli) the whole body. The ddi and women relations 
attend during and after confinement. 

As an expression of joy at the birth of a child a string of shirin, or 
acacia leaves, is hung across the door. Green symbolises joy and bless- 
ing, wuhdrikbddi. The leaves of the akk, a plant with poisonous milky 
juice, are thrown cn the house to keep away evil spirits. If the child 
is a boy, born after two girls, they put the boy in a cloth, which they 
tie at both ends as a sort of cradle, and then they lift the child through 
the roof, while the nurse says : — Trikhal ki dhdr d-gai, i.e., ‘ the third 
time thrives.’ Gttr is given to the friends, and ten days after that a 
dinner, to which the relatives are invited. At the end of 21 days the 
mother is over her separation, and resumes cooking. 

Adoption. 

Adoption of children is common, but with no special ceremonies. 

Initiation. 

A man of any other caste can be admitted into the Chuhra caste after 
the following initiatory rite has been performed : — The would-be convert 
asks the Chuhra headman of the place to fix a day, on which all the 
Chuhras assemble at the than of BtLlmik. At the time and date appointed 
the dhddhis of Balmik go there, prostrate themselves and sing praises 
to God and Bdlinik, with accompaniments on the rabdna and dotdra. 
The khidmatgdr, or attendant at the shrine, lights a Jot, or large lamp 
filled with phi and g'oyaJ at the candidate’s cost, as well five oi dinary 
lamps filled with ghi. He also prepares churmd of wheat or other 
grains according to the candidate’s means, with ghi and gur in the 
name of God and Balmik ; boiling, too, 1 J sers of rice in an iron pan 
in the name of Balmik’s orderly. When all these things are placed 
in front of the than in Dera Ghdzi, the Chuhras assembled say 
Sihdhe ! Bdli didn karin kardhidn, le du'in than de age, 

Jo koi mane tainu ndl sidaq de usnu har shdkhd phal lage. 

Aicen dekh nahin hhulnd oh roze hage, 

Teri matti da buki mania dhar dargdh de age. 

Baki ute main devdn hrdtdn jiwen banaydn din te rdtdn. 

Bold momno ‘ ek sach paun dhani.’ 

“ Make halica, 0 Sihfihas (Chuhras) in Bfili’s honour, and bring it 
before his shrine. 

Whosoever adores thee in sincerity, prospers in every way. 

Be not misled by whited domes, 

A handful of his (or thy) earth is acceptable tn the Almighty. 

I will bring thee offerings on a camel’s back as often as day 
follows night, 

Declare, ye believers in God, that the One True God is Master of 
the Winds.” 
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The candidate is then admitted into the caste. He is made to eat 
a little churmi and rice oat of the Ttarahi, drink some water and 
smoke. The rest of the churmd is distributed among the other Chuhfas 
and he is declared a member of the casta 

In Rohtak Bd,lmiki sweepers admit a man of any caste into the 
Chuhrdi ranks, except a Dhd,nak, a Sdnsi or a Dhia. The recruit is 
merely required to prepare 1^ sera of rnalida and, after placing it under 
B^lmlk’s banner, worship the saint. The followers of Ndnak admit 
converts of every caste into their ranks. 

In Gurgaon the rite of initiation is a revolting one and is thus de« 
scribed : — 

Over a rectangular pit is put a chdrpdi, and beneath it the candidate 
is seated in the pit, while the Chuhrds sit on the r.hdrpdi. Each bathes 
in turn, clearing his nose and spitting,* so that all the water, etc., falls 
on to the man in the pit. He is then allowed to come out and seated 
on the chdrpdi. After this all the Chuhrd,3 wash his body and eat with 
him, and then ask him to adopt their profession. 

An initiate appears to be called Bhangi, or in Gurgaon Sarbhangi. 
The latter, it is said, may smoke and eat with the Chuhr^s, but are not 
admitted to intermarriage with them. 

Bbteothal. 

When a betrothal takes place, the Idgi, the marriage functionary and 
go-between, goes to the house of the boy’s parents, taking with him 
sugar and dates for the inmates. He states the purpose of his visit, 
and there is placed before him five or ten, or more, rupees, of which 
he takes one and goes. If the people are very poor they intimate to 
the Idgi how much he should take out of the heap. Returning to the 
house of the girl’s parents he makes his report, describing the boy, his 
prospects, circumstances, and so on. 

A Idgi now goes from the boy’s residence, carrying clothes and 
jewels for the girl. He himself is presented with a turban {pagri) and 
songs are sung by the womankind. The binding portion of the cere- 
monies is where the turban is given to the Idgi before witnesses. 

In two, three, four, or five years, the girl’s parents send the Idgi to 
say that it is time for the marriage. If the parents of the boy find it 
convenient, they declare that they are ready, and instruct the Idgi to 
ask the other house to send a niahdn, hahdchd, bahord, which is a present 
of three garments, one to the mirdsi, one to the ndi, and the third to 
the chuhrd who lights the fire. There is gur also in the basket contain- 
ing the clothes, and this is distributed to the singing girls and others. 
The Idgi receives a rupee or two, and goes back with the news that the 
hahdchd has been accepted. Then a trewar, a present of seven garments, 
is prepared, and sent from the girl’s residence, a white phulkdri (embroi- 


• Cbuhrfis think that ihe dirt of their own bodies purifies others and they so remoTe 
it with their owri hands. If a man follows their occupation but does not undergo the 
ordeal described above they do not treat him as a Chuhpa or effect any relationship 
iritbhim. 
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dered shawl), a chdb or chop (a red cotton shawl with, a silk embroidered 
edge), a chdli (bodice), a kurtd (jacket), a daridi (narrow silk cloth), a 
lungi or sdya (a check cloth or petticoat), two pagris (tnrbans) and one 
chddar (sheet or shawl). The jacket has a gold button, bird, and three 
silver ones called allidn, and gold, or gold and silver lace, with the hgure 
of a man embroidered on the right breast or shoulder. This present 
is sent to the boy’s residence, where the garments are spread out on a 
bed to give the inmates and friends an opportunity of seeing them. 
The Idgi takes with him also gur, paldsse (sweets), and a rupee as ropnd, 
which he gives to the bridegroom. This ropnd, may be seven dried 
dates, and other things. The boy’s hands are dyed with maindi (henna) 
to signify joy. Again rupees are placed before the Idgi, of which he 
takes as many as he has been instructed to take. He then says that 
such and such a day baa been fixed for the wedding and goes back to tell 
the bride’s friends that the day is appointed. On this occasion songs 
are sung by the boy’s sister and mother. 

Eight or nine days before the wedding they have what they call iu\di 
pdnd, that is, they take ghungnidh (wheat roasted in the husk) to the 
quantity of five or six pardpi, which they put in the boy’s lap. This he 
distributes with gur to his friends, of the same age as he is, seated on a 
basket. Wheat is distributed to the other friends, perhaps as much 
as four or five maunds, with gur. The boy is anointed with oil as 
many times as there are days before the marriage, and a song is sung 
by his friends. 

The ndi anoints the bridegroom to make him sweet. The ointment 
is made of the flour of wheat and barley, hacKur (a drug), khardal 
(white mustard), chaihal charild (a scent), and oil. This preparation 
is called batnd. 

When the boy is taken off the basket they bind a gdnd (ornament) 
or Jcangnd (bracelet) on his wrist, which consists of an iron ring, a 
cowrie, and a manka (string) of kach (glass) beads. They put a knife 
into his hand at the same time. All this is to keep off the evil spirits. 
The same operation is performed on the girl by her friends ; only she 
puts on a kangni (wrist ornament) or churl (bracelet of iron) , instead 
of taking a knife in her hand. 

Betrothal takes place at any time from five years of age and upward, 
the consent of the parents only being necessary. If the betrothal 
is cancelled, the painch arranges the amount to he repaid, and 
recovers it. 

When the wedding day approaches, a big dinner is given in the 
boy’s home on a Wednesday, the entertainment extending to Thursday 
morning. This is called mel. 

The hharjdi, or some other relative, with his wife, goes to the well 
for a jar of water, which they carry between them. With this water 
the ndi washes the bridegroom on a basket. His hair is washed 
with buttermilk and oil. Seven chapnidh (unbumt earthen plates) 
are placed before him. These he breaks with his feet. His uncle on 
the mother’s side gives him a cow, etc., and the bride’s uncle gives 
the same to her. The bridegroom puts on his new clothes, the old 
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ones being appropriated by the -nAL After his uncles have sung, his 
sister sings and gives him his clothes. 

He is then dressed on a rug after his bath ; the sdfa, or turban is 
placed on his head, over which the sehrd, or garland of flowers, is 
thrown and saffron is sprinkled on his clothes. 

A tray is put down with a rupee in it, representing 101 rupees. 
On the rupee gur is spread, while they say, Jagat parwdn suprt so 
dharm, Ikotr san rupaid ghar dd ; “ According to the custom which 
binds us like religion, We lay before you 101 rupees of our own 
house.” 

Then into the tray is pat the tamhol or neundrd, i.e., the contribution 
given by wedding guests to defray the expenses of the festival. At 
each succeeding marriage one rupee more is given, or the same sum 
is given each time, if it is so arranged. Xemidrd is given in the girl’s 
home as well- This custom of giving at each other’s wedding is a 
very binding one. Whoever receives nhmdrd from his gnests must 
pay back in neundrd one and half or double the amount at their 
wedding feasts. 

The party now gets ready to go to the bride’s home. The bridegroom 
is seated on a mare, or, if poor, he goes on foot. He is accompanied 
by the sarhdhU, or bridegroom’s friend, generally seated behind him 
on the fame animal. On their way they give a rupee to the headmen 
of the villages they pass. This is for the poor. Fireworks blaze as 
they proceed, while the drums and other noisy instruments of music 
annoonce the coming of the bridegroom, who sits under a paper 
umbrella, or canopy, which has been made by the fireworks-man. 
This last-named individual gets money also on the way — a rupee or 
BO. Ab they approach the bride’s village the women and girls of the 
village come out, singing, to surround the whole party with a cotton 
thread, as if they had made prisoners of them all. 

Meantime the bride has been dressed, and songs have been sung by 
her friends. 

Having arrived at the village they rest in a garden, or go to the 
ddrd, or traveller’s rest-house, while dinner is being prepared. A 
large tray is brought out (changer lal) with sugar in it. The Idgis put 
some into the bridegroom’s mouth, the rest beiner divided among the 
guests. The sarhiihld, or bridegroom’s friend, and the others prepare 
to go to the bride’s house with the beating of drums. The two parties 
meet and salute one another. The bride’s father givfs a cow or a 
buffalo, but if he is poor he gives a rupee, which the rr/irdsi, or village 
bard, gets. Nearing the house they find the way obstructed by a stick 
(kuddan) placed across the path by the mehfars, pr dg Idbu'icdle, (fire- 
lighters). 'They must be paid a rupee before the party can proceed. 
They reach another gate formed by a red clpth held by women. This 
is chunni. The bride’s sister receives a rupee at this stage. The 
mdclihr, or y/iiwar (water-carrier), brings a vessel of water, and says, 
“ Mere kumh dd lag deo, Give the price of my earthen water jar.” 
He also receives a rupee. 

The marriage party now dine, while the women of the marriage 
party sing. 
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While the party dines outside, the lard (bridegroom) and the sarhdhld 
(friend) go inside the house. A chhdnani (a sort of sieve for cleaning 
flour or wheat) is placed over the door with a light burning in it. 
The bridegroom strikes this with a sword or knife seven times, knocking 
it down, light and all, with the seventh stroke. The sarhdkli, or bride’s 
friend, comes with a handful of oil and gur which she holds firmly, 
while the other girls tell the bridegroom to open the hand with his 
little finger. This he tries to do, but the sarhdhld advises him to use 
his thumb and press more forcibly. When her hand is opened, she 
rubs the bridegroom’s face with the mixture. The young lady also 
spits rice in his face — phurlcrd. The bridegroom is then drawn into 
an inner room by means of a pair of trousers (pdejdma) twisted round 
his neck. He has to give the girls a rupee before they let him go. 
They place a small tent made of reeds (ghdrdberi) like a tripod, on a 
piri (stool), and in it kujidh (small lamps and vessels) made of dough. 
One of these is lit, and the bridegroom is asked to put cloves into the 
little hujidn. 

They then take a tray and put it on a cup (Jcatord). This they 
call tilkan. All the girls press down the tray on the cup with their 
hands one above another, telling the bridegroom to lift it up. He 
tries to do so but cannot, and the sarhdhld with his foot overturns it. 
This is the signal for the girls to ^vegdU (abuse) to the sarhdhld ; they 
pull his hair, slap him, push him about, and generally ill-treat him until 
the bridegroom at his cries for help asks them to desist. 

They deny having beaten him, and treat them both to sweets {laddu 
and pardkridh) and sugar which they call hejwdri or hdjirL The bride 
is now admitted and seated. They throw bits of cotton wool on her, 
which he picks off. He takes off her troubles, as it were. They throw 
them on him also. During these observances the girls sing at intervals. 

The bridegroom now walks seven times round the bride, .and the 
bride seven times round him. He lays his head on hers, and she hers 
on him, after which she kicks him on the back. The others follow 
suit. It goes hard with the unhappy bridegroom then. They seize 
his chddar (shawl), and tie two pice in it. The bride then fastens it 
tightly round his neck, meaning by this that he is captured and is 
hallan jdgd nahin tunable to move). He recites the following 
couplet : — 

Main "khatangd, tiui khain. I will earn money, and feed you. 

Ueri galdn pafhd Idh'm, RemoTe the shawl from my neck. 

The btide then takes off the chddar, but they tie it to the bride’s 
shawl [gand chattrdvd) , meaning that they are now one. 

The girl is bathed, the barber’s wife (nain) braids her hair, then she 
aits on a (tokrd) basket under which is a light. Two pice are placed 
under her feet. The one that gives the bath gets the pice. The uncle 
gives the girl a cow, etc. Of the earth wetted with the water of the 
hath some is thrown to the ceiling. The mother passes belore the girl 
a large b.iskr-t made of reeds seven times. This is called kkdrd langdi, 
and she then sings : — 

Khdrd chiltar machiUar, The basket is of divers colours, 

Khdrd addiyd, And I sit on the basket. 

Khdre ton wtdr. Take me off the basket, 

Mdrmnd, vaddhiyd^ Great uncle. 
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The girl is taken away, and the bridegroom gives the barber’s wife a 
rupee. 

The lagi is now sent to bring the clothes that the bridegroom has 
brought for the bride. Jewels also he brings, and she is fully dressed. 
These jewels are various — for the nose, huldk, laung, natk ; ear, 
dandidh, pattar, chaunke, bale ; neck and throat, hass, hainel, takhtian ; 
forehead, chikkdn, chatink, phid ; arm, piddn, bowattd, churd, gokhru, 
kangan ; fingers, chhdp or chhalld, drsi ; foot, panjebdn, karidri. 

The bride is now ready and comes to be married. She is seated 
and the Brahman (or the Maulavi) is called. Four poles are stuck in 
the ground fastened together, with green branches above. The 
Brahman (or Maulavi) reads a service, and two pice are handed seven 
times. The Brahman says : Siitto; eki, meki,neki Uki,pd6 dhangd,&Tii. 
snaps the pice. 

The bridegror>m goes round the bride seven times, and she round him 
seven times under the green canopy. The Brahman gets four annas 
in pice, and one rupee. The married pair sit on a bed or seat, while 
the bride’s people bring him clothes, which he puts on over the ones 
he has. The mirdsi seizes his turban, and retains it until it is redeemed 
with a rupee. The parents are next called, and water is brought to be 
sprinkled over the hands of the married pair. She is thus given over 
to him. They rise from the chdrpdi, and go inside, throwing backward 
over their heads barley and cotton seeds which had been placed in their 
laps. They do not take away all the blessing. 

A irewar (21 or 12, etc., pieces) of clothes is now given {khat), all 
shown to the assembled guests, and vessels also seven, viz., thdl 
(platter), chhannd (metal drinking vessel), loh (large iron baking pan), 
hardhi [hying pan), degchi (pot), karchhi (ladle), dhaknd (lid). There 
are 21 kalle, or scones, placed in the basket of clothes. The Idgis 
who take this away receive presents of money. The bridegroom’s 
father gives alms to the poor at this point, and there is much crying 
and weeping as the bride prepares to leave her home. 

The bride is put into the doli (palanquin), and the bridegroom’s 
father throws money on it, which goes to the poor. 

The bridegroom’s party return home carrying the bride with them. 
At the bridegroom’s house all the women sing at intervals. When 
they reach the house the mother is at the door. 

The mother has a cup of water in her hand, which she waves round 
the heads of the married couple. She then attempts to drink it seven 
times, the bridegroom preventing her. At the seventh time she drinks. 
Then they enter the house, and the bride is placed on a mat. All the 
bridegroom’s relations are called, and a large vessel called a pardt is 
brought, in which is a mixture of rice, ghi and sugar cooked. This is 
gotkundld. The women seat themselves and of this they fake a morsel 
and each puts a little in the bride’s mouth. She, sharm ke mdre (out of 
shame) refuses to take it, but they insist as they are her relations. 

The women all partake. They call this bharmddla, i.e., union with 
the family. If they do not have this meal, they do not admit the other 
party to family privileges. 


t 
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After this the bride remains two days more in the housoj and on the 
third and fourth day the women again gather. They take a pardt 
(tray) in which they put water and milk, or Jcachchi lassi, and in 
another vessel they put aid (meal). In the meal they put gur and ghi, 
mixing them together {gulrd). Into the tray of milk and water they 
make the bride put her heel, and in it the bridegroom washes her foot. 
The bridegroom mov puts in his foot, and she is told to wash it. This 
\s shagun. The bride unties her gdnd (wrist ornament), which is so 
securely fastened that they sometimes draw it over the hand, while 
they sing. It is thrown into the pardt of milk and water. Then the 
bridegroom unfastens the bride’s gdnd. 

It is placed in the vessel next. They are fastened together. The 
nain {Idgin) takes both and turns them round in the water seven times. 
She drops them in the water seven times, the bride and the bridegroom 
grabbing at them. The one that succeeds the oftener in getting hold 
of them first wins — the caste therefore wins. This is done amid great 
laughter. Only women are present, besides the bridegroom. 

The flour, ghi and sugar are then divided amongst them. Other 
songs are sung when the bride first comes to the house. The girls also 
express their opinion of the dowry in a song. 

Mdklava, oe the Home-coming op the Beide. 

Next day the bride goes back to her father’s house, and there is sent 
after her kachchi pinni, or kachchi hhdji, which is rice flour with sugar. 
She returns to her husband’s home in six months, or two years, or 
three, when there is rmtkldva, as sending home a wife is called. She 
brings a suit of clothes for her husband, one for her mother-in-law, 
and one for her father-in-law. She wears kach, i. e., glass bracelets, 
because she is still kachchi (unripe) ; not pakki. She now resides in 
her husband’s, her own house. Various songs are sung on this occasion. 

A few branches of the Chuhrds, including the Sotarwala, celebrate 
marriages by the Muhammadan nikdh, but the great majority observe 
the Hindu phera. '!’he following is a specimen of the songs {chhand or 
shlok) sung at a phera ; — 

Fahldn smirdn ek Unkdr, 

Duje guru Ganesh, 

Tije smirdn ddh Bhiwdni, 

Sat dip nu kund jdni. 

Atvdn ke dil tdni sanwdre. 

Tin log ke kdraj sdre; 

Magh pati pith panchami, 

Kaho bed ke sdj. 

Jis din gaurdn ar ndye, 

Chanda charhe ugds ; 

Ndm lijiyo Ganesh kd, 

Bo sdjan nistdr. 

Gaydra din se lagan chaldya, 

Le hokar gurudwdre pati sab parwdr ; 

Ghar ghar turi mewa bichdr. 

Do Fdn4i bakhshish. 
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One or two customs observed by tbe Chnhrd,3 at marriages deserve 
notice ; — 

On the evening when the bridegroom sets out for the bride’s house, 
his mother cooks 10 sers of rice sweetened with gur, and invites all 
the women of the community to eat each a mouthful of it. They 
then ask her to give them a chhaj (a sieve for winnowing grain) and a 
doi (wooden spoon), and she at once does so. Two or three of the 
women, one of whom is wearing a ghaghrA (the lower part of a 
petticoat) instead of a frock, get on top of the house with the chhaj and 
the doi, and the woman in the ghaghrd sings an obscene song at the 
top of her voice, beating the chhaj after every stanza so violently 
that it is broken to pieces. This custom is termed pharuhd (foolery). 
It is an indispensible observance at a wedding. 

Last but not least comes the rite of admitting the bride into the 
bridegroom’s got which is done in this wise; — 

Two or three days after the bride’s arrival her mother-in-law 
prepares a maund and ten sers of sweet rice and serves it up on a 
large tray. Seven sohdgans (women whose husbands are alive) are 
invited, and they eat with the bride out of the tray. Unless this is 
done she is not considered a real member of the got. 

Bigamy is permissible, that is to say, a man whose wife is barren or 
who only gives birth to girls, may take a second wife. But he cannot, 
at least in Mdler Kotla, take a second wife if he has a son, under 
penalty of excummunicatiou, nor can he take a third wife while the 
other two are with him. 

Divorce is practised. 


Death akd bcbial. 

The Chuhras generally bury their dead. When a person is dying 
they call in the Muhammadan priest to read the sahani, but if it is in 
a Hindu village where there is no mulla nothing of this nature is done, 
except that in some cases they lift the sick man on to the ground.* This 
they call satthar.f The dead are carried to the grave on a bed, bound 
in a shroud made of cloth, which is tied at the head and the feet like 
a sack, and in the middle. 'I’he body, after being washed with soap 
and water, is dressed in a jacket, a cap, and a sheet, or in two sheets, 
and is sprinkled with rose water. In the grave the shoulder is placed 
towards the pole star, and the feet to the east. If it is that of a young 
person they put a black blanket over the bier, it of an old person a 
red one. This is called hhi's. The priest sits on the west side and 
looks towards the east. He recites a prayer, and they repeat it after 
him. This is yandza. One rupee, called is given to the priest 

• In Maler Kotla the Chabras burr the dead, like Muhammadans, but on their way to 
the grave the carriers of the biet change places as among Hindus. And on their return 
they pick up straws and break them, saying, ‘ God bless the dead and protect those left 
behind’, while the /aqir, who usnally accompanies the parties, recites verses of Guru 
Ninak, like a Sikh. Three days later the deceased’s nearest relative feeds the men who 
carried the bier, and on the I7th day h-- 'li.stributes food to the poor and to unmarried 
girls. 

t Satthar, lit., a oouch. 

} Atlcdt, probably for sakdt, alms. 
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on the Quran. A cloth called jde namaz is also given. The blanket 
becomes the property of the mirdsi. The face of the dead is not placed 
downwards. 

If a very old person dies, his friends make a mock mourning ; but 
their grief is really very great for a young person. 

They (the women)* stand in a circle ; the mirasan (wife of the 
family bard) stands in the centre. She sings mournful tunes, the 
other women following her. They beat their legs, breasts and fore- 
head with their hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be sadder. 
The woman that leads repeats the alahni, and the other women beat 
the breast, thus making sidpa. » 

Purification Rites. 

After child-birth a woman is unclean for 21 days. In the period of 
menstruation she does not go to a well, and alter it she washes her 
clothes and bathes. After a funeral all who may have touched the 
dead body or the grave must bathe. 

Many Chnhras reverence sanglmr,f in order that saiighat or trouble 
may be averted. 

Sanghar ka vart . — They have a special favour for Vaishnu Devi. 
They put viehndi on girls’ hands, and tie a mauli, or cotton bracelet, 
round their wrists, feeding the girls also in the devi’s name, that the 
children may be preserved. 

Devi dd vart — On Thursday night they have darud,t praying for 
the dead. They pour water into a cup, and take bread in their hands. 
They eat a little, drink a little, and give the remainder to a child. 
They have no special days. 

III.— RELIGION. 

(a). — T he Dedication of a Temple to Bala Shah. 

The principal goddesses or devis of the Hindus, e. y., Kdli Devi, 
appear to be of low caste. This is especially noteworthy. 

When a shrine is made to BMa, the Chuhrd.s make a mound of earth 
in which they bury a gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a goat, and a cocoanut, all bound in I J yards of red cloth. Having 
levelled the mound, or rather dressed it and made it neat and tidy, 
they raise on it a sort of altar of mud, in which they make three niches 
for lamps. Having put oil in the lamps and lighted them they place 
them in the niches. Goat’s Hesh is cooked, of which part is eaten and 
part distributed to the poor. A chela performs the sacrifice, after 
which they all eat together. 

The order of rehgious ceremony is as follows: — A basket [changird) 
is jilaced near the mud altar, which resembles a raised grave more 
than anything else, and in the basket there is churmdn, made of flour, 
butter and sugar. In front of the altar the chela burns ghi with spices, 
such as camphor. He sprinkles the assembled company with lassi 


* The women go halt-way towards the graveyard weeping and wailing, 
f Sanghar is the pod of the jand tree, which is used as a vegetable by the poorer claues, 
especially in times of scarcity. 

\ Danid/dtia— obsequies. 
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(butter milk or rather whey) for cooling purposes. Five pice are put 
in the gM, which become the chela’s, as a fee. Silver or gold is put 
in a cup of water and the water is sprinkled on the people. This is 
called chandd. The chela stands before the altar, the people standing 
behind him, while he recites a dedicatory litany. 


The Chuhrds have a lofty conception of Bdlmik, and believe that 
when he honoured the earth with his existence all the regions of 
heaven and earth were illntninated as described in the following 


verses, current in Maler Kotla : — 

XJth Mata Maindwonti* sutie, Bdie Bale lid 
aatdr. I 

Dhamah pari Paitdl men : chhuH gardghohdr. 

Charian di Kumbd. te Khwdjd, di pulidr ! 

Kvihidn^ machlij chirhorc, ud ud mange mas 
iandue. 

Chher chhiri Gnnesh di Derd GhdziKhdn. 

Jotdn jalen alcd.g ud ud baithhe jagd lie 
masdn. 

Munh Tcajialt {kandiale = curi) sdr de kakki 
keli de asxcdr. 

An khare Gndhan tapashi Darldr. 

Kunde san de lagdm die, ankan sankan kdn. 

An khnrote Godhan iapabhi band kharotd 
hath. 

Chherdn de agiedn ubal mange, hun bal 
mange snndeh dd, 

Dhidn kaTdhi charma aur iakre-sakre wahi 
ik! 


Arise, mother Mainawanti, from slumber, 
Baba Bala has been incarnated. 

A trembling has come upon Paital, the dust 
has come ofi. 

Armies have come from Kumbaf shouting 
for Khwaja ! 

Kuhidn.f machh, chirhore and tandue^ fly 
and demand flesh. 

The war of Ganesh has been declared at 
Dera Ghazi Khan. 

The heaven was illuminated with lamps, the 
burnt dead have been revived. 

Riding on a brown mare with iron curb in 
her mouth. 

Godhan, the hermit, has come at the door. 

The bridle of the mare is of hempen rope and 
her ears decorated with ankan sankan.^ 

Godhan, the hermit, is standing with his joined 
hands. 

The leader of the armies applies for more 
strength. 

I offer kardhi churma'i and goats. He is 
the One ! 


The two following sougs^ are sung in honour of GiljbaprS, one of the 
titles by which Lai Beg is known : — 


Bism illdhir Rahmdn-ir -Rahim ! 

Sir par daat Fir Uurshid dd, tdbit rahe 
yagin. 

Karrn to Karima ! 

Rdm to Rahima 1 
Neki tan Nekdhil di, 

Azmat tan Azdzil di. 

Daur tan Isrdjil di. 

Zamin de daliche : asmdn de samete: simat 
simal in, 

Bddthdhat Muhammad di ujmo barkat dco I 
Ap itigdd de mdlik, zikar sune the i-dre. 
Khair tan Allah Ta dla di, Nis Ta’dld di. 


In the name of God, the most merciful and 
compassionate ! 

Be on thy head the hand of the priest, the 
spiritual ^de ; be thy faith perfect. 

Bounty (springs'! from bountiful God ! 
Compassion** from the Compassionate ! 

There is no goodness like that of Nikahil.ft 
There is no glory like that of Azszi'l Xt 
There is no swiftness like that of Isr6fil.§§ 
Even beneath the earth, even on the summit 
of the heavens thou art found everywhere. 
Empire is lluhammad's, the Bestower of 
greatness and blessing '. 

Thou art the sole ma.ster of the faith, who 
hadst heard everything. 

Welfare comes from God, the Most High. 


• Mother of Uopichand. 

■f Probably the name of a place, 
j These are atiimale, bat of what kind is not known. 

§ An ornament worn by horses. 
il A kind of sweet cooked food. 

it The first of these songs is clearly a variant of the Dedicatory Litany given by Dr. 
Tcnugson. 

** “ Ram," a cormpticn of “ Kaham ” “ compassion.’’ 
tt Nikahll, for Mikail, the archangel Michael. 

+1: Azazll, the fallen angel, now called Shaitan. 

§§ larifil, the archangel who will sound the trumpet to destroy the whole world on the 

last day. 
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Daman Bihi Fatima de, 

Chhatar tan Dilli dd, 

Tahd tan Malclce dd 

Ajmer tan Zindd Khxtdjd Manj Din di, 

Eazrat Kdti Katalmin manukh tan de, 
Aivioal amdn ifc nastu. 

Dovi amdn do nastit. 

Tidram amdn ta nastu. 

Chdram amdn Up nastu, 

Aivival Fir Asd. 

Dom Fir Hazrat Khwdjd Khdsd, 

Som Fir Safa, 

Chdram Fir Dddd Giljhaprd. 

Pet nun ruH tan nuii kaprd ! 

Nezd to dfundun ! 

Sadd sadd bdnh'd jdun ! 

Fir merd jamid : sab pirdn lar pdyd. 

Jhuggd topi Mai Gaurjd** leke pahndyd. 

Teh muhdrki Alldh Nabi nun di, 

Wdh ivdh ji mere shah di sdmaii, bel hahut 
si barhdi. 

Bale Shah SurC. 

Raidar Shdh Nuri. 

Rabbut Ta'dld Nuri. 

Mania Mushkil-kushd Ddkhddkh Nuri. 

Takht hakht Babbul Almin Nuri. 

Bald Shdh Nuri kihde bete ? 

Amir Shdh Nuri de bete. 

Amir Shdh Nun kihde bete ? 

Raidar Shdh Nuri de bete. 

Haidar Shdh Huri kihde bete f 
Rabbut Tadld Nuri de bete, 

Hdbbut Ta*dla Nuri kihde bete f 
Mauld MushkiUkushd Ddkhddkh de bete. 

Mauld Mushkil-kushd kihde bete? 

Takht bakht Rahbul Almin Nuri de bete. 
Wdh XL'dh ji Sat Jug men ki hhdnd hartdgd ? 

Sonne dd ghat, gonne dd mat : 

Sonne dd ghordf sonne dd jord, 

Sonne di kunji, sonne dd tdld, sonne de kiivdr 

Dakkhan munh mcri, uttar viunh diicdr 
Ldo kunji kholo kiwdr 
Le mere buchche Dddd Fir de diddr 
Shahanshah be parivdh^ 

Wohi ik Alldh^ 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu xdhir ndm ik Allah 

Wdh ! xcdh I ji ! Iretd men Jci/d bhind 
bartdyd ? 

Chdnii dd gliaf, Chdndi dd mat : 

Chd7idi dd ghord, Chdndi dd jord, 

Chdtidi di Tcungi, Chdndi dd tdld, Chdndi 


The skirt * of Fatima (is most trustworthyi. 
There is no crown like that of the Delh 
empire. 

There is no tald\ like that of Makki 
Ajmer belongs to the ever-living Khwaji 
Maujdi'n.J 

Hazrat Kati Katalmin of manukh 
The first faith is the first iiasfu.l 
The second faith is the second aastu. 

The third faith is the third nastu. 

The fourth faith is the lip| of nastu. 

The first Pir is Asa.§ 

The second Pir is Ills Majesty Khwaja Khasa 1| 

The third Pir is Safa.^j 

The fourth Pir is father Giljhapra. 

Bread is to the belly, clothing to the body. 

I bend the spear ! 

I go joyfidly for ever and ever. 

My Pir has been born and committed to the 
charge of all the Pirs. 

Mother Gaurj'i put on him ajhaggii and a cap. 
Congratulation to God and the Prophet. 

How excellent it is, my Ixird ! Thou hast 
greatly increa.=ed my Samt's progeny. 

The god-like Bale Shah. 

The god-like Haidar Shih, 

The god-like Habbut Ta'ala. 

The god-like Mania Mushkil-kusha+fHakhdikh. 
The Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds, (Lord 
of, I throne and wealth. 

‘ M'hose son is Bala Shiih Kuri ? ’ 

‘ (He is son) of the god-like Amir Shah. ’ 

‘ Whose son is the god-like Amir Shah ? ' 

‘ Of the god-like Haidar Shi-ih.’ 

‘ Whose son is the god-like Haidar Shdh ? ’ 

‘ Of the Heavenly Habbut Ta'ala.’ 

‘ Whose son is the Heavenly Habbut Ta’ala f ’ 

‘ Of the god-like Maula Mushkil-kusha Dikh- 
dakh.’ 

‘ Whose son is Maula Mushkil-kusha ? ’ 

‘ Of the Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds.’ 
How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
the Sat Jug ? 

Golden waterpot, golden dome : 

Golden horse, golden clothes. 

Golden is the key, golden is the padlock, and 
golden are the door-leaves . 

Entrance to the suuth, wall to the north ! 

Bring the key and open the door. 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refuge. 

Thou art evidently one God. 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in the 
Treta ? 

Silver waterpot, silver dome. 

Silver horse, silver clothes. 

Silver is the key, silver is the padlock, and 


di kiwar 


silver are the door-leaves. 


• Lit. skirt, 30 ‘ protection.' 
t Meaning unknown. 

X The correct name is Mui'n-ud-Diu Chishti. 
§ A3a=l3a, Jesus Christ. 

II Khwaji Khizr. 

IT Safa, it is not known who this Safa was. 
*• P4rbati, wife of Shiv, 
tf Bemover of difficulties. 
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Uttar munh morf, daJckhan munh dfiodr, 

Ldo Tcunji kholo Jchcar^ 

Le mere sachche Dddd Pir de diddr^ 
Shdhanshdh he partvdJi^ 

Wohi ik Allah, 

Tere Tidm dd palld^ 

Tu zdhir ndm ilc Allah, 

Kijo khairsald. 

Jumld fuqron kd ishq Allah, 

Wdh ! ivdh ! ji / Dtcdpar Jug men Jcyd hkdnd 
hartdyd ? 

Tdmhedd ghat, tdmlc dd mat : 

Tdmhe dd ghord, idmhe ddjordy 
Idmhe di kunji^ tdnibe dd tdldj tdmhe de 
kiiL'dr 

Parab mvnh mori, pachham mukh dhvdr, 

Ldo kunji kholo kiivdr, 

Lo mere sachhe l)ddd Pir de diddr, 
Shdhanshdh be paricdh, 

Wohi ik Allah, 

Tere ndm dd palldf 
Tu zdhir ndm ik Allah ! 

Wdh ! wdh / Ji ! Kal Jug men kyd bhdnd 
hartdyd, 

Mitti dd ghai^ mitfi dd mat s 
Mitti dd ghord^ mittx dd jord^ 

Mitti di kunji, mitfi dd tdld, mitti de kitvdr, 

Pachham munh moi’i, purah munh dnvdr, 
Ldo kunji kholo kiwdr, 

Lo mere sachhe Dddd Pir de diddr^ 
Shdhanshdh he paricdh, 

Wohi ik Alldh, 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir ndm ik Alldh ! 

Wdh ! wdh ! ji ! Ldlo Ldl harenge nihdl 
Ghari ghari de kdtenge kdl, 

tdl ghord, ldl jord t 
Ldl kalghi, Idlnibhdn, 

Ldl tamhu, ldl pahilwdn, 

Ldl maiidn, 

Sonne di tokri • rupe dd jharu ? gal phulon 
de hdr. 

Jd khare hote sachhe Sahib de Darhdr 
Kijiye chhutkdrd, 

Ali sdhih Paighainhar Duldul sangdrd : 
Khahar hui Ddnon nu kitd dilkdrd. 

Yd Pirji, merd hhi dil kartd hai Jang men 
chalungd kardrd, 

Chungi to riiiidld. 

Sarsahz rahe dumdld, 

Arash pe kurushmen dhuni pd haUheyNuri 
Shah Bald. 


Arash te nttard ghard wa pidld, 

Hukm hud Samdli Beg nu pi gaydy hud 
maticdld. 

Sirnrid, Dgnfid, sahnd hidd karnd ikkindrd, 

Sdr di chhari Multan di kumdn, indal hasti 
zard amhdri. 


lays, 

EntraDce to the north, wall to the south, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God. 

Grant us welfare. 

All the saints love God. 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
the Dwapar Jug? 

Brazen water-pot, brazen dome : 

Brazen horse,' brazen clothes. 

Brazen is the key, brazen is the padlock and 
brazen are the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the east, wall to the west, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God ! 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in the 
Kal Jug ? 

Earthen water-pot, earthen dome : 

Earthen horse, earthen clothes, 

Earthen is the key, earthen the padlock and 
earthen the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the west, wall to the east, 

Bring the key and open the door. 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God ! 

How excellent ! Lalo L4l will exalt us, 

(.He) rvill remove the difficulties of every 
moment. 

Red is the horse, red are the clothes : 

Red is the plume, red is the standard, 

Red is the tent, red is the wrestler. 

Red is the field, 

Of gold is the basket, of silver the broom : 

garland of flowers on the neck. 

(He) attends the court of the True Lord : 
Release us. 

The prophet Ali equipped his Duldul :* 

The giants heard of it and made a noise. 

O Lord ! I too have a desire, I will certainly 
mai'ch bravely in the battlefield. 

Chungi to niwaiti f 
Hay the dumala remain green 
By the Throne of God on the .\rsh the god-like 
Bala Shah lighted fire and sat there (extort- 
ing compliance 'svith -what he wanted from 
Ctod). 

From Heaven came do'vvn a pitcher and a cup. 
An order being given to Samali Beg, he drank 
it up and -ivas intoxicated. 

O ! Siraria : L'gatia ! Dismiss end avert our 
difticultic'. 

Of sal i the stick, the bow from Multan ; the 
tushless elephant, and yeUo'w (golden) seat 
■with the canopy. 


• The name of Ali’s horse. 

I Meaniogleis phrase. 

Ths sal tr«e is the shorea rolusta. 
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Ai Dadd Ldl Beg sachche Sat Gur Wali di 
sawdri, 

Ao Miydn Ldl Khan Darbdri. 

Sattar do lahattar bald tumhdre pa»Je tale 
mart ! 

Chhdnttnge dudh dd dndh, pdni dd pdnL 

Tothd li'u baldtrd, bhet hai tumhdrt ; Jcuchh 
hijo madnd hnmdri. 

Shah detalht. Hultdii di kuntdn, indal hai^ti, 
zard ainhdrt, 

Ai Dadd Ldl Big sachche Sat Oar Walt di 
, 8au'tt’‘i. 

Ao ilitjdn Ldl Khan Darbdri^ 

Sarwar di shahidi Hazrat dd kalimd pdJc. 

“ Ld ildha ill-illdho; Mohammad-ir-Ras&l-id- 
laho," 


Came riding on the Father Lai Beg, the true 
Saint and Prophet, 

Welcome. 0 Lil Khan, thou courtier. 

Seventy plus two, i.e., seventy-two evils (were) 
destroyed under thy hand 
Thou wilt separate water from milk.* 
Provisions and a silk skein are oflered to thee, 
vouchsafe us a litile help. 

On the royal throne, with the Multan bow, in a 
golden howdah, on a tuskless elephant. 

Came the Father Lil Beg, the true Saint and 
Prophet. 

Welcome, 0 Lil Khan, darbdri, 

By the testimony of Sarwar, by the holy 
Kalima of Muhammad. 

None is worthy of being worshipped but God ; 
and Muhammad is His Prophet. . 


(2). Another runs as follows 

/ 

Awical Pit- Aid, 

Dom Pir Khdsd, 

Som Pir Sdfd. 

Chdram Pir Giljhaprd. 

Bare dd inal, jite dd pahilxtdn, sarjan 
ummat pat ! 

Sachche Shake bald fifcdi. 

Jis din itirdn Shah janamid, chauddn 
tahaq hoi i ushndi ! 

Thdpi mill Muhammadan ! 

Baddi niili Paighambran ! 

Jhufd Jamid han-khande men; chhutdphird 
Dargdh wich maqtdlon bang sundi, 

“ Kholo bdwan topi chird ” ; hxtrdn mangal 
gdi. 

Tale bage jmdd Dariydo, jithe pire ashndn 
lagdi, 

Vchche dalkhe eatranjidn, jithe pire mdl 
pal. 

Sane di tokri ; rupe dd jhdrd, 

Ki khatidi hai tokrl ; hi khar.di ha i jhdrd ? 
Tokri khandi hai “ pdk dar pdk ; ’ 

Jhdrd khandi hai “khdk dar khdk” 

Jhdrd jharmidn dil kar safd ! 

Le borid ah de dere nd jde. 

Kds di kunji ? Kds dd tdld ? 

Kaun hai kholneicdld ? 

Ishq di kunji, prem dd tdld, 

Jibrdil hai kholneicdld ; 

Tf'olii ik hai. 


The first Pfr is Xsa. 

The second Pir is Khasa. 

The third Pir is Safa. 

The fourth Pir is Giljhapra. 

The friend of the defeated, the hero of the 
victorious, (he! has followers of repute '. 

The true saint has done this miracle. 

When Miriin Shih was born the fourteen 
regions were illuminated! 

He received a pat from Muhammad ! 

He was glorified by the Prophet ! 

The male-buffalof was born in the wilderness 
and strayed in God’s court ; from the slain a 
call was heard. 

The virgins of Paradise sang joyfully “ Kholo 
bdwan topi chird’'X 

Below flows the life-giving river where the 
saint bathed. 

Above were spread carpets and rugs whereon 
the saint was seated. 

Golden is the basket ; silver is the broom. 

What says the basket ; what says the broom ? 

The basket says “ pure and clean " : 

The broom says “ dirt and dust." 

Sweep with the broom, clean the heart ! 

Take the mat and go to his dwelling. 

Of what is the key ? Of what is the lock ? 

Who is the opener ? 

Of ‘ love ’ is the key, of ‘ love ’ is the lock : 

Jibrafl is the opener ; 

He is the One. 


All now seat themselves, and then the ghi having been burnt and horn 
thus ofFered, the made of flour, sugar and is distributed 

to the wor.^hippers. 1 he ehangerd, or basket, is carried round. Some 
of the churnidn is given to the dogs, some to the crows, some to the 
cows, some to the old women, and then the people eat, beginning with 
the most wealttiy and I'espectable. The wrestler for ShAh Eh gets a 
share. The remainder is given to friends in the neighbourhood who are 
absent. A collection of money is also taken. 

While they are seated, two stools are placed by the altar, and near 
them four cakes of dried cowdnng are lighted, so that the drummer 


* To separate water from milk, i e,, to adiflinister tbe highest justice, 
f The male-buffalo donotiog Jj&\ Beg. 
i This phrase meacs “spread the 52 turbans,” 
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may dry his rahhnna (tambourine) when it becomes limp. It being 
evening the two chelas sing to the rahhana (tambourine) and the dotdra 
(fiddle). The drum is heated until it gives a ringing sound when 
beaten, tlie dotdra goes (as one of the men expressed it) bin, hin, hin, 
bin, the rahbdna, gham, gliam, gham, gham, and all are ready. Bulanda 
comes and says, “ Pir Bashk is here and so is Nd-nak, but where is the 
lame man ? He is lying in the house, is he ? What will he be able to 
tell to-morrow morning?” The farmers gather round and ask them 
what they are singing. ’^Chey answer : “ Let us sing the five attributes 

of God, and then we shall have leisure to speak to you.” 

The chelas get their fees and go. Every year after the crop is 
gathered in Hdr, they go through this service, with the exception of the 
making of the shrine, the butti on the thard (the altar on the platform). 

IV.— RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

(a). — P eiests. 

With respect to their priests, whose names are Bala Shfih, Markhande. 
Mi4n Sura, Lai Beg, Balmik, Jhaumpra, Pir Jhotd., Gungar Beg, Ail 
Maluk, they look on them as atiidrs (incarnations) of the one Bala, 
Jhanmprd in one of these traditions is called by Alif Ch^la, the tenth 
incarnation. 

The priests are called pir, and do duty at marriages and funerals. At 
marriages the rairdsi (bard) places a dtvd, lamp of did. (dough) iu a 
clean place and the people bow before it, while he says that the jot, or 
light of their ancestors, is being burnt. 

Their or sddhzis are Sh^h Maddri, Naushahiyd, Nangeshdhiya, 
YatimshAhiya, Bair^gi. The Shd,h Madariya has a lit, or bodi, and a 
rosary. The Nangeshahiya have long hair plaited with bor hd dicdh 
(the milk of the banyan tree) and washed with earth. They bind it 
round the head with a cord of wool, and wear over it a turban of yellow 
cloth. They wear a largo bead over the forehead. They go naked for 
twelve years, having the person smeared with ashes. 

The Bairagi is dressed much like the Nangeshahiya, but he carries a 
bairdgah, or prop, on which he sits. 

The Naush^hiya has the hair united. He wears a rosary, and on the 
wrist an ornament called a gnjrd. His clothes are yellow — whatever 
he has of clothes. 

The Yatimshdhiya is like the Bairdgi. 

The faqirs' work is to expel evil spirits with their mantras (incanta- 
tions). 

(h). — A rticles of faith. 

The tenets of their religion are especially — 

1. Sin is a reality. 2. There is one God. 3. Bild is a mediator, 

Siddi liiTc tere agge. Our cry is to thee ; 

Teri kuk dhur Dargde,— Amin. Thy cry reaches the presence of God. 

4. They sacrifice an animal, and also present offerings of corn, gur, 
ghi. It is cooked and placed on the shrine. It is called Itafdhi. 
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The gydni, chela or priest, stands in front, the congi’egation behind 
him. When the gydni (knowing one) says, ‘ Bolo, momino, sarhgati’ 
they say, ‘Amin, sarhgati,’ i.e., ‘ let all have salvation.’ The victim 
sacrificed is a fowl or a goat according to their means. It is called 
Allah dd Nam (God’s Name). The fuod is distributed and eaten, and 
the fanj sifateh (five attributes) are sung. 

5. The spirit returns to God. 

6. There will be a resurrection of the body. 

7. There will be judgment. 

8. There are angels. 

The priests of the Chuhras are recruited from various sources. Thus 
in many parts of Gurgaon weddings are performed by pddhas, who 
will eat with Chuhras, though they are probably degraded Brahmans 
by caste, like the Cbamarwfi. See also Lalbegi. 

(c) . — Shrinks. 

The shrine in a village always faces the east. Its shape is a dome, 
or, as they say, gdo dum ki shakal (like a cow’s tail), upright. There 
are only lamps in it, no idols. The name of the shrine is Bald, Shah. 

(d) . — Rites. 

They have no secret rites. Their shrine is worshipped on Thursdays, 
sacrifices are offered, and also chiirmdn (a sweetmeat made of bread 
crumbs mixed with butter and sugar), and tlie gydni prays. It is only 
at the consecration of a new shrine that the head of the animal sacrificed 
and knives are buried under the shrine. The shrine is built on the 
sacrifice and sacrificial weapons, as a foundation. 

There is no ceremony for admission among the Chuhrds, except 
participating in the hardhi. 

(e) . — Sacrifices. 

The animal sacrificed is a fowl, a goat, and perhaps a cow. 

The gydni, or a Muhammadan mtilla, offers the sacrifice. 

The sacrifice i.s offered not near the shrine but at a little distance 
from it. It is cooked and eaten. They also burn ghi, rdl or scented 
resin,* and giiggal (a gum, used as incense). This is called horn. 

When a child is born, he is brought on the twenty-first day and 
offered or consecrated to Bfilmik, and called Bdlroik led bdr. He is a 
nazar, or offering. 

(/) . — Fetishism. 

Belief in spirits is general. A spirit may attach itself to a roof and 
break it, or to a well and throw a man in, or to animals and they vnll 
attack and injure man. A had ruh (an evil-spirit) may meditate mischief 
and God sends a warning. This is called sabhdicak (of good intent). 

Good spirits attach themselves to wood and other things, especially 
cooking vessels. They bring blessings. 

Fields are haunted and may accordingly be barren. 


• Rdl, resin of the Sho rea rdbusta. 
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(g) . — Ancestoe-woeship. 

The ChuhrdiS fear the spirit of a woman who dies in childbirth, 
because she has become a churel, a witch that is to be dreaded. Faqirs 
have power over spirits and receive information from them of the 
designs of the spirit world. 

Bad dreams come from the dab'ii (the pressure) of an evil spirit. To 
drive the evil spirits away Biilmik's name is taken. Sickness is caused 
by had riih hi saga (the shadow of an evil spirit). Faqirs and 'pirs 
drive away spirits with, jhdnt* karaund, jhdr phunkt (conjuring). 

Ghosts of the dead haunt houses, burial grounds, etc. They come as 
little boys with white hair. Not long since in this neigbourhood two 
children strayed from home in the grey dawn and were seen by some 
of the villagers, who, not recognising them as children of the village, 
were terrified at the sight of them, believing them to be ghosts. I 
understand that the children ran some risk of being treated harshly, if 
not killed, as evil-intentioned ghosts. 

Churels have their feet pointing backwards. They have long paps 
which they throw over their shoulders. Their hair is long, and face 
.beautiful. A dyer was returning home one day, when he me,t a churel, 
who accompanied him to his house. She was very attractive, for she 
concealed the marks by which he would have recognised her. But at 
night, when it whs time to put out the light, she did it with her hand, 
which she stretched to such a distance that the dyer in terror found 
he had a churel by his side. He would have given the alarm, but she 
threatened him and gave him a rupee. Ths faqir found her out, how- 
ever, being set to do it by the dyer’s friends. Usne use qdbu karliyd 
(he caught her). She then asked for her rupee and disappeared. 

If a woman dies before giving birth to her child, she certainly 
becomes an evil-spirit. W^hen they bury her, they put a nail through 
her hands and her feet, and put red pepper on her eyes. They place a 
chain round her ankles and so bury her. On the way home they sow 
sell saroil (white mustard) that it may blind her. They have tuna for 
her, i.e., charms, otherwise she would come and hurt every one in the 
house. “ This is a fact,” said my informant emphatically ! 

At a certain stage of the incantations the chela says, “ Are you 
going ? ” The spirit says, “ Yes, but I want a fowl, a goat, a piece of 
cloth, etc.” This is given, and the bad spirit goes. 

There are several kinds of spirits, churel, hhiU, khavis, jinn, deo, pari. 
The churel we have described. The parts are chiirrls when they come 
in companies. A /agi'r, who dies within his twelve years ol faqiri, 
becomes a hhdt, or a khacis, or a qinn, or a ded. If he dies in his forty 
days of fasting, when he comes to eat one grain a day, he becomes a 
khavis or a jinn, or a ded. 

Totems. 

Lauhg (clove) I is the name of one of the ancestors in the clan of 
Goriy4. It is especially revered . 

• Lit, ‘ sweep away .’ 
t tit. ' blow away.' 

^ Alio a nose stud or oraa ment. 
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Among the Gils, the haingyau (egg plant) is particularly noticed. 
The chief's name was Parth, so they do not eat the part* (rind) of the 
baingyan. 

Women never take the name of their zdt (caste) on their lips. 

V.-SUPERS'i'ITlONS. 

Omens and Names. 

If a Chuhra goes on a journey and meets a mirdsi, he goes back. 
If some one calls after him he goes back. The braying of a donkey 
meeting him is a good omen. If a washerman meets a man beginning 
a journey, it is sufficient to send him back, certain of failure if he goes 
on. Some men are known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to 
meet travellers. 

A Chuhra never steps over a broom. The broom that is used to sweep 
corn is hung up on a nail in the house. That for ordinary use is placed 
on a grave, but never upright. 

Children are frequently given names arising out of superstitions ; thus, 
Kaka is used as a first name. Ghasita means dragged, that is, dragged 
over a dust heap, ruri. Rur^ has the same meaning. As the name is 
one of dishonour, the evil-eye will not fall on the children that bear it. 
Likar means having half of the head shaved, and the other not ; this is 
to keep the child alive. Nathu means having a ring in the nose, to 
hold him and keep him from going away, i.e., dying. 

Oaths, magic and witchceaft. 

The oath by Bala Shah is used. 

The practice of magic arts is confined to /a5»Vs and piV«. It is the 
sauhrief that bring evil-spirits. A person possessed is cured in the 
following manner : — The/agir takes a drum, a thdli or platter and a 
ghard or earthen jar. The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole 
is called gharidl-X The faqir beats the dram, another person beats the 
gharidl, and others sing. The sick person shakes his bead, and when 
the music (?) ceases they ask him questions: ‘‘ Who are you ?” “ I am 
so and so,” he replies. “ How did yon come into this state?” “Such 
and such a one put me into this state.” “ Who bewitched you ?” “So 
and so.” “ What did he get for doing it ?” “ So many rupees.” “ For 

how lone are you sick? “ I have to be sick so many days, and then 
die.” They play and sing again. After a time the sick man perspires 
and recovers. The evil-spirit goes with the perspiration. 

A curious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably 
others. It is called jari or masdu. An unmarried person dies, and his 
or her body is burnt at the burning ghdt. A faqir takes some of the 
ashes from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plant, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients on a ^ave. The bread is made 
into pills, one of which is given to a naked ohildle.ss woman. She gives 
the pill in a drink to her enemies, and herself has a child. Her barren 
condition was caused by an evil-spirit. Masdn means demon, and burn- 
ing-place among Hindus. 

• Part is the form given in Maya Singh’s Panjabi Dictionary, p. 877. 
t Sauhrd,-i, lit. (1) parentg-in-lawj (2) simpleten, wretch. 

I Qharidl, lit. a gong. 
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Chuhrd social customs. 


Jhiondd is an iron whip which a faqir beats himself with for the 
sake of another, so that the evil-spirit in him may be troubled and flee. 
They also burn oil in a tavd (iron dish). The faqir puts his hand in 
the hot oil and ponrs it on his person. The evil-spirit feels it, but the 
faqir does not. The faqir also beats his body with a millstone. After 
the sick man recovers, the /agir takes a fowl, kiUs it, dips a string in 
its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and finally binds it round the 
sick man’s neck, assuring him that the evil-spirit will not come again. 
If the man goes where there is impurity [sutah) the virtue in the string 
disappears. 

Dreams are from evil-spirits, and the Chunras fear them. To dream 
that a person who is dead is cutting flesh, is an intimation that there 
will be a death in the house. Muhammadan Sayyids give the ta’iviz (a 
charm) to keep away dreams. 

The evil eye is universally believed in. Some men are very injurious 
in this way. If a man with the evil eye looks at any one taking food, 
sickness follows. To cure this, the sick person asks a bit from the 
evil-eyed man when he is at a meal. The morsel given acts as a cure. 
When a cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give her a bit of the 
evil-eyed {bad nazr) man’s food. 

Sorcerers and witches act on their victim by making a figure of him 
and torturing the figure by inserting a needle into it. The torture 
reaches the person who is personated. Nails and hairs are carried 
away to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be tormented. 
They are carefully thrown away when cut off, lest any enemy should 
get possession of them. Women are especially careful in this parti- 
cular. 

Sickness is caused by evil spirits. 

Ceremonial prohibition or taboo. 

The Chuhrds never touch a Gagra, or a Sdnsi, gipsy. Women and 
children do not go near graves. The daughter-in-law never mentions 
the father-in-law’s name. Chuhras do not eat monkeys, or snakes, or 
jackals, or rats. 

Agricultural superstitions. 

Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wetlnesday. 

If the Chuhrds bum a sup (winnowing sieve or fan) in a village, the 
farmer is injured. It is a curse — the curse of the poor. 

. Social customs. 

The household eat together, but the women eat after the men. If 
men eat after women they are injured, because women are weak of 
intellect. 

‘ Yd jitth ya jhiifh, doniu’i, miqsdii pahuchdhde ‘Food touched by 
others and falsehood are both injurious.’ lliey use shardh (strong 
drink), opium {afim, post, hhamj) and charas. Drunkards are despised. 

Customs of social intercourse. 

In salutation, they say pairiepail to the great, the answer being terd 
hhald kare Khudd, Also mathd teknd, saldm, 



Chuhrd vocations. 
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COSTOMB BBABINQ OH SOCIAL STATUS. 

They eat pahhi among themselves, and kachchi with Gagre and 
SAnsis. They smoke only among themselves. No caste above them 
eats with them. 


VI.-OCCUPATION. 

The oEioiNAL woek or the Chdhras. 

They were the tanners of the village communities, and used to live 
in huts at a distance from the village, the waUs of which were made of 
bones, and the roof of skins. When an animal died, the Hindus beat a 
drum to let them know that they must come and carry off the dead 
body. Five rupees was the fee given and also a shroud. The 
Chuhrfs took off the animal’s hide and ate its flesh. Sweeping was 
also their work. 

Formerly, when a Hindu died, the Chnhrds received a sheet or 
hafan (shroud), and they still receive clothes. In the old days they 
got five rupees at the Hindu burning-place, and exacted it with clubs. 
If a cow dies on a Hindu’s land they call it dushna, and the Hindu 
who takes the cow’s tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by 
a Chuhra with a shoe. 

VIL~RELATIONS TO LAND. 

Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless day- 
labourers on the farm. They are divided into — 

(1) The dihri, who gets a maund of wheat for every mdni at the 
harvest j also odds and ends. He has ghundian, pir de ddrie, the barley 
that is sown in a strip round the wheat field ; wheat sown by the water- 
course ; bread twice a day ; clothes and shoes twice a year j tobacco ; 
vegetables and wood : 

(2) The sep Jchulli, who receives three-quarters of a maund for every 
mdni, and bread daily if he goes to a distance to work ; and 

(3) The wife, who takes away dung from the farmyard, and receives 
half a maund of corn. 

It was cow-burying that led to their isolation. They say the Mdchhi, 
the Jhiwar, the Chuhrd,, the Changar, and the Mirdsi are all of the 
same caste, but have different occupations. 

There is a story told of the Chuhras by Muhammadans and others 
that does not reflect to their credit. They are believed to be inclined 
to be uppish and to forget past favours, being ungrateful, and are 
supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kindness of their masters. I give this only as the 
opinion of their neighbours. 

The story is that once on a time the king of the Chuhrds met Moses, 
who was on his way to talk with God.* The king of the Chuhrds asked 
Moses to carry a petition to God from him, that he might be enabled to 
take the usual tax from people passing through his _ territory. Moses 
accordingly presented the king’s petition, but God said, “ Moses, you do 


* They and others call Moses Mihtar Maaa ; mihtar being a title of distinction, although 
UBOd mostly for the Chuhras, 
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Ckunian^^ChurShi. 


not know wbat yon are doing, yon do not know this people. They will 
tarn on yon, and dishononr yon in the end.” But Moses persevered, 
and obtained for the Ghnh^ king what he desired, viz.y that he should 
levy taxes on travellers. The next time Moses passed that way he 
was accosted in a most hamUiating manner. “ Oh Mnsri, are yon the 
man that carried a petition for me ? Yon must pay the dues.” “ Did 
I not tell you, Moses,” said God, “ that you would bring dishonour on 
your head. They have no gratitude.” 

IX.— THE TRADniONS OP THE CHUHH^S. 

The Chnhrfs have oral traditions which they recite at their gather- 
ings. If a Chuhi^ wishes to learn them, he becomes the disciple of some 
one who is in possession of them, i. e., who can repeat them from 
memory. I heard, however, that there was a book of the Chuhr^s in 
GniiAnwala District, but I was unable to obtain it, as the owners had 
the idea that I would use it to their disadvantage. 

Chumian, a Muhammadan Jd^-clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chobahi is the generic name for the people of the Church wizdrat, in Chamba 
State, who include Brahmans, R&iputs, Thdkurs, Rdthis, and the follow- 
ing low castes: — Eiiia, Kolfs, Sippis, Barwdlas, LohArs, Cham^rs, 
Dumnas, RilAras, GhanMs, Meghs, etc. The low castes are all endog- 
amons. 

Tradition makes the TlAknrs descendants of the old B^nds, or petty 
chieftains, who held Chamba, prior to the foundation of the State by the 
BAj^, and the HAlis, its oldest inhabitants. It also makes the Brahmans 
immigrants from Brahmaur and the RAjputs from the plains ; but the 
BAthis preceded these two castes, having been expelled ftom the Dugar 
coimtry by Gugga ChauhAu — a curious legend. 

Marriage among the ChurAhis is adult, and women are allowed every 
license before marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from 
the grandparents, are avoided, but otherwise there are few restrictions. 
Brahmans intermarrying with BAthis, by both forms of marriage, and 
also with RAjputs and ThAknrs. Polyandry is not recognized, but polygamy 
is, and the first or head wife {bari lari* * * § ) is given Rs. 6 when a second 
wife is admitted into the house. This fee is called jethwdffhf. 

The observances at betrothal are simple. The initiative is taken by 
the boy’s people, and the binding rite consists in the boy’s agents placing 
eight ChambA coins, worth nearly 2 annas, in the plates us^ for enter- 
taining the bride’s rubdrua or representatives, and giving one rupee 
for ornaments to the girl. 

Marriage is of three kinds. In the superior form, called janaiX, tke per- 
liminaries are as follows : — Some six months before the wedding the boy’s 
father or brother goes to the girl’s house with one or two friends and gives 
her father Rs. 7 and a goat as his lag^. A rupee is also given to the 
bride to buy ornaments, and this is called bandhd dend||. If the parents 


• Liri = wife. 

t Fr.jtiha. elder and todgk, a share. 

tJanai (jani =»= marriage), jaikW appears to be a diminatiTe. 

§ Lag, a cnatonr.ary dne. 

II Bandhi = jewelleiy. 


Weddings in Ckurdh. Sll 

agree, an auspicious day is fixed for the wedding, andadsy before it two 
messengers [dhdmu*) from the bride’s house come to fetch the boy, who 
worships the family deva or dam. Next day, accompanied by a few friends 
and one of the dhdmu, he goes to the bride’s house. One of the boy’s 
menial Hd.lis accompanies him, can-ying the badhdif, a present of two 
mdnisi of grain, to her father. This Hd,li is called putridr^. On his 
arrival at the entrance the boy worships the kumbh\\ (a vessel full of 
water) throwing two copper coins into it and then seating himseK on a 
blanket placed near the wall. The bride’s sister now has a mimic fight 
with him and does not let him sit down till he has paid her two annas. 
This is called bishk^. She then fetches the bride and seats her by the 
boy whose future brother-in-law brings a vessel of boiled rice which he 
and the boy’s brother scatter over the floor. This is called bhdt 
chingdna**. The pair are then seated, as are the guests, and a feast with 
songs and dancing follows. The bride’s dowry called is then given 

to her by her parents. In the afternoon the boy’s party returns to his 
house with two or three of the girl’s friends, and the bride herself and 
other men and women of the bride’s party. Before leaving the threshold 
of the bride’s house the ceremony ot drtiXX is performed, a lighted lamp 
being waved four times ronud the head of the pair by a priest, who 
recites verses from the Sukldmber and Deo Lild. At the boy’s house this 
observance is repeated, and the kumbh worshipped by the bride and 
bridegroom, at the door. Then the boy’s mother lifts up the bride’s veil 
and presents her with a rupee or half a rupee according to her position. 
This is called ghundu^^ khard karnd. After this a feast is eaten and 
another feast given on the following day, and songs and dances performed. 
The binding portion of the ceremony is when drti is waved round the 
couple’s heads at the boy’s house. At his wedding the boy wears a high 
peaked cap like a Gaddi’s, but not a sehra\\ ||. 

Within a month after the marriage the married pair pay a visit to the 
wife’s parents and make them a small present. This observance is 
called har~phera^^. 

Widow remarriage is recognised. Formerly the widow was obliged to 
marry one of the deceased husband’s brothers, but now this is not the 
practice. She can choose her own husband within her own caste or 
sub-division. This union is solemnized by an inferior form of marriage 
called aargudhi***. There are no dhdmu, and the bridegroom simply 
goes to the woman’s house with his putridr and brother. The bandhd is 
given as at a regular wedding, but drti is not performed, and there is less 
feasting and the cost is much less. The binding ceremony in this form 
is when an ornament is put on her, usually a nose-ring. 

* DliKmti, fr. dham a feast : dhamn = gaest. 

+ Badhdi, ft. iarhna, to increase. 
i Mini, a Aeasare. 

6 PiUriar, from putr, a son. 

I Ku-mbh = a new ghard full of Water. 

^ Bishk, ft. hUhnd = baxthna, to sit down. 

*• Chingdna, to scatter. 

I t 8udj, dowry ; fr. stiA, rod. 
t Am. to swing round anything from right to left, 

I Ohunda-ghd&ur, a bride's he^-dress. 

II Sehra, bridegroom's head-dress. 

Hdr-phtra, fi. Hdr, God, and phsmd, to go ) to visit in the name d Qod. 

^ BargxtdM, fr. wr, head (hair) and gvdhna or gxMdhnd, to plait. 



2i2 Marriage in Churdh. 

A quiet form of sargudhi marriage is called garih chdra* * * § . The lag, 
etc., are all rendered as in the other form, but on an auspicious day the 
bridegroom accompanied by his sister simply goes to the bride’s house, and 
at the entrance worships the kumbh. He then seats himself on the blanket 
in the usual way, and the girl is seated next him by her mother. After 
eating the couple take leave of the girl’s father and proceed to the boy’s 
house where the kumbh is again touched. This second worship of the 
kumbh makes the marriage binding. 

The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandhd ludnd\ in which a 
widow, who is to marry her husband’s brother, is married to him on the 
kiria day, i.e., 7th to the 1 1th or 13th day after the first husband’s death. 
She puts aside her late husband’s ornaments and puts on his brother’s, in 
token that she accepts him. A he-goat is sacrificed at home to the de- 
ceased husband and a small feast usually given. The widow’s parents need 
not attend, but they are entitled to a Idg, called bakrd, as being the price 
of a goat. If the widow wishes to marry a stranger, he must pay the 
bakrd of one rupee, and Re. 1-8 or Rs. 3 as chadydht to her parents. An 
auspicious day after the kiria karm period is ascertained from a jotshi,^ 
and the ornaments changed as described above. 

Lastly a man who elopes with a girl can, after a certain interval, open 
negotiations with her father, and if he assents, pay him Rs. 7 and a goat as 
compensation. This observance is termed lag r{t\\ and operates as a valid 
marriage.^ 

The custom of gharjawdntri or service in lieu of a money payment for 
a wife, is common among all castes in the State, especially in the Churah 
and Sadr wizdrats. The term of service is usually three or seven years, 
and the marriage may take place at any time if the girl’s father is agreeable. 

A husband may divorce his wife if he cannot get on with her. The 
divorce is complete if the husband receives back his ornaments and says : 
“I have divorced you, Bdjd ki durohi**/’ i.e., on the Raja’s oath. The 
husband also breaks a stick in her presence. Divorced wives can 
remarry if they like. 

In succession all sons, even bastards, if recognized by the father, 
succeed on equal terms, but the eldest son gets the best field as his 
jethvoagh ; the second son gets a special implement, sickle, sword or axe 
as his hathidr, while the third gets the family house as his mulwciher. 

The son (rand put) or daughter {rand dhidff) of a widow bom in 
her husband’s house has all the rights of her deceased husband’s own 
children. It is, however, essential that the widow should continue to live 
in her husband’s house and the child be begotten therein. 


* ' The custom (chdra) of the poor.’ 

f Ltidna = to put on as a dress, 

t Chadydli, fr. chadjid — chofna, to let go. 

§ Jotshi, an astrologer. 

II Rit = custom. 

it Marriage customs diSer considerably in the eastern and western portions of Chnrab, and 
the aboye description chiefly applies to the eastern half._ In the western half the bydh 

or full marriage rite, according to orthodox Hindu custom, is the rule, and the ionoi is 
uncommon ; but the other forms are as above. 

•• Diirohi = oath. 

ft Baud = widow, and dhid = daaghtmf. 



Tenures in Churdh. 
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AH dead Hindus except children not yet tonsured are burnt. The 
head is placed towards the north and the hands on the chest, the face 
being turned skyward. The Hindu rites are, in essentials, observed, but 
the place of the achdraj is taken by the Bhd,t. 

For seven, nine or thirteen days mourning is observed, only one meal 
a day, called upas* * * § , being eaten, and on the day on which mourning is to 
cease, a suit of good woollen clothes (which are prepared beforehand in 
anticipation of death and worn on festival days) is given to the priest 
who presides over the obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared 
and offered to the deceased’s ancestors and finally removed and 
thrown into the nearest stream. The relations of the deceased also 
wash their clothes and a he-goat is killed. Then a feast is given to the 
relations and the mourning ends. This feast is usually given by the 
deceased’s wife’s parents. Ceremonies are performed and balls made 
and offered after one, three and six months, a year and four years, to 
the deceased. At the latter, i. e., at the end of the fourth year, called 
chuharTii, the ceremonial is done on a big scale. 

The obsequies of any man who dies childless are done in the same way, 
but if he brings any calamity on the household an eflSgy is made and 
placed near a spring or on the roof of the house or in some good place 
and worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, and an earthen pot of ghi 
which are finally worn and eaten by the man who is supposed to have 
been affected by him. The spirit of the person who dies a violent death 
is appeased by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ghi, a pitcher full of 
water, and a goat to the spot where he met his death, and the goat is 
killed there and his head and the vessels rolled down the hill. This is done 
on the paniy dr u, i.e., on the hiria harm day. The people perform sarddh. 
Ceremonies are also performed for the propitiation of ancestors in 
general.t 

The Churdhis are zaminddrs and hold land on two forms of tenure. 
Those who pay half its produce are called ghdrdX and those who pay a 
fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudydri.^ The half share is alone 
divided after deducting the seed for the next crop. Occupancy tenants 
are not allowed any special privilege in the shape of remission of rent or 
favourable rates. The Chnrdhis are primarily and essentially cultivators, 
but many of them own flocks of sheep and goats with which, like the 
Gaddis, they visit Pdngi in summer and the low hills in winter. 

The Churdhis worship the deities on the following days 

8hiv — Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 

8akti — Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 

Nag or MafeaZ— Thursday and Saturday. 

Kailu — Thursday. 

Kyelang — Sunday and Thursday. 

8itla — Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday, 

Chaund — ^Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 


* Opd* = fast. 

t Men who hare died childless are propitiated by petting garlands of flowers and a red 
Woollen cap on their effigies on the Banhtifit and ^dn« days. 

± JV. yhdr = half. 

§ rr, ntado, a fixed attonnt. 


2i4 Churdhi festivals. 

To Shiv are offered a chola or woollen coat^ a steep, charms of silver 
oblong in shape worn round the neck, a nddi (a silver-arch ornament 
shaped like a drum). These offerings are taken by the head of the 
family, and the ornaments are worn by him out of respect for Shiv and 
to avert his wrath. To Sakti Devi are offered, as elsewhere, a goat, 
trident and cakes. The offerings to a N% are an iron mace (khanda), 
a crooked iron stick {hundi), (these are left at the shrine), a sheep and 
cakes (these are divided among the priest, chela and worshipper, and 
eaten). To Kaila are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid. The 
cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 
Kyelang's offerings are a mace, a goat and a red cap. Sitla's offerings 
are a goat and cakes like the Devi’s. Chaund gets cakes, and occasion- 
ally a goat, is also sacrificed at her shrine. 

Ghurd;his make a pilgrimage to Manmahesh in Bh^don or in Asuj, on 
the Drub Ashtami day. 

Blocks of wood or stone which are supposed to possess some super- 
natural attributes are worshipped. When a deity is to be set up for the first 
time and consecrated, a Brahman’s presence is necessary. The priests 
preside at shrines; and in dwellings the elder members of the household. 
Priests are not selected from the Brahman class only, but from all the 
other castes except low castes. Brahmans, Rdiputs, Khthis and 'J’hakkars 
are eligible to hold the position of a priest. 

The following are some of the festivals observed in Church • 

1. Biswd, on 1st Baisdkh, at which findri or balls of grain are eaten 
with honey and ghi or gur. People also collect together tor singing and 
dancing, this being the Hindu New Year’s Day. 

2. Patroru ki sankrant* on 1st Bhddon, held in memory of their 
ancestors. Flour is mixed with water, salt and spices and spread on 
hhuji leaves, called patroru, and eaten. 

3. Masru, held on the same day as the Drub Ashtami at Manimahesh 
in honour of Shiva — that is, on the eighth day of the light half of 
Bhadon. It is accompanied by dancing. 

4. Several of the ordinary melas observed in the capital, such as 
Holi, Diwdh, Lohri, etc., are also held in Churdh. 

5. Chhinj, or wrestling matches, associated with the Lakhddta cult, 
are held annually in every pargana of Churdh. 

Chobbea, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

CHOBfoAR : (I) a maker of bracelets, called in the west Bangera or Wangri- 
gar. Also called sometimes Kachera or glass-worker, the Churfgar 
generally makes bracelets of glass or lac, which are sold in the east by 
the Manidr, and in the west by the Bangera. The Ohurigar also makes 
bracelets of bell-metal or any other material except silver or gold. 
The term is probably merely an occupational one, and in the east of the 
Punjab practically synonymous with Manidr. (2) A Jd^ clan (agricul- 
tnraJ) found in Multdn. 


cs flilt daj ot th* month. 
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Dabb, DaBj a J^t clan ( agricultural) found in Multan and Shdhpur. 

Dabeeah, a Itamboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Pabgae, a low caste who make kuppis for oil and yhi. They prepare 
the raw hides themselves. The term is, at least in these Provinces, a 
purely occupational one, but the dabgars are principally recruited 
from the Chamd.r caste, and, in SMlkot, from the Khojis and Chuhrd,s 
also. By metathesis the term becomes badgar. 

Dabkata, Dahata, cf. Kataya, a gilder, a beater of wire. 

Dachchi, a clan of the Bhattis of the iSdndal Bdr, who are said to marry 
with the Chaddrars, but not with the Bhagsiri or Jandrdkes, though the 
latter also are both Bhatti clans. 

Dadd, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Dadwjke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dadi, a sept of Rajputs, descended from Chhatar Cliand, 3rd son of Par^ 
Chand, Slat R4ja of Kahlur or Bilaspur State. 

Dadi, see under Dawai. 

Dadpotea, a 3&X clan (agricultural) found in Multan (doubtless Dd,ud- 
potra, g. v.). 

Dadea Bhatti, a Rijput clan (agi-icultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dadu, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dadupanthi, — Founded by Dddu,* a Gaur Brahman, who died in 1703. The 
D^dupanthi sect is usually divided into three orders : — 

(f) Ndga3,t found in the villages about Jaipur : they wear the 
choti or scalp-lock, and ornaments, and are wrestlers, fencers, 
and on occasion warriors ; 

{it) the Viraklas,t who wear ochre-coloured garments and do not 
live in houses ; 

* Didu was born at Ahmadabid in Gnzer4t, whence be migrated to Nariina, 50 
miles south-west of Jaipur and now the head-quarters of the sect. At the guridwdra 
here the Didnpanthis assemble in PhAgan and thence go to Sambhar where a fair is 
held on the anniversary of Dadn's death. Regarding his birth, tradition avers that an aged 
Brahman had no son, but one day God, in the gnieo of an old man, told him in response to 
his prayers, that he would find floating on the river a box containing a male child, snckiug 
its toe. He did so, and his wife’s breasts miracnlonsly filled with milk, so that she 
was able to snokle the child. When the boy was 10 years old, the aged man again appear- 
ed to the boy and gave him some betel from his own month, whereby all secrets were 
revealed to him, and the old man then named him DAdfi Ji'v, bidding him remain 
celibate and found an order of his own. DAdii then erclaimed j Dddit gaih mahin gur 
dev mild, %>dyd ham parshdd, Mastak meri har dharyd delchd agam agdd. “ By chance I 
found a gurd ; he gave me parehdd and laid his hands upon my bead, whereby all secrete 
were revealed to me." Didii's death is assigned to Sbt. 1760 (1703 A.D.) ; but he 
is also said to have been 6th in descent from RamAnand. If so he flourished in 1600 
A. D. Other accounts make him contemporary with DarA Shikoh, others with Govind 
Singh. According to Vaeanliffe, Sikh Religion, VI, p. 140, the DAdupanthfs place OAdu’a 
death at the same time and place as Kabir's. 

t NAga is said to be derived from Sanskrit ndguaka, naked, but there is the nsnal play 
on the words nanga (naked) and ndg, snake. The NAgAs are mercenary soldiers in 
Jaipur and other States of RAjputAua bnt ore not known in the Punjab. See below 

T Virakta simply means ascetic. Mr. Maclagan says the celibates (d to-day wear 
white, shave the beard and monstache, and wear necklaces, with white round caps, to 
which is attached a piece of cloth which hangs down the back-> clearly the kopdlA 
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The Dddupanthia. 

(i»t) the Uttradhas, who shave the head with the beard and mous- 
tache,* * * § wear white clothes, and generally practise as physi- 
cians; besides 

(iv) the secular Didupanthis, who are called Bistardharis. 

D4du is said to have had 52 disciples who established as many ^feras 
or resting places.t The head of each dera, the deradar, presents 
contributions to the gaddi-nashin or incumbent of the guru-dwara at 
Nardind, who is elected by a conclave of the deradars. The sect is 
recruited from the Brahman, Kshatriya, Edjput, Jdt and Gujar castes, 
but never from those of menial rank.J As a rule children are initiated. 

D^du composed a book called the Dddu Bani, of 5,000 verses, some of 
which are recited by bis followers, after cheir ablutions every morning. 
In the evening drti is performed to it by lighting lamps and reciting 
passages from it.§ Dd,du forbade idolatry, built no temples, || and 
taught the unity of God. In salutation his votaries use the word Sat 
Rdm, the “ True God.” But, in spite of Dddu’s denunciation of idolatry, 
his hair, his tumhi (cup), chold (gown) and hharsun (sandals) are 
religiously preserved in his cave (guphd) at Sdmbhar.^ 

Before a guru admits a disciple the privations and difficulties of jog 
are impressed upon him, and he is warned that he will have to 
remain celibate, live on alms, abstain from flesh and stimulants, and 
uphold the character of his order. In the presence of all the sddhus 
the guru shaves off the disciple’s ehoti (scalp-lock) and covers his head 
with the kapdli (skull-cap), which D^dd wore. He is also given a 
hurta of hhagwd (ochre) colour, and taught the gurii-mantra which he 
must not reveal. The rite concludes with the distribution of sweets. 

On a guru’s death the usual Hindu rites are observed, and on the 
I7th day a feast is given to the sddhus, A fine tomb is sometimes 
erected outside the dera, in memory of the deceased, if he was wealthy. 

Although the Dddupantbis proper are celibate, both men and women 
are admitted into the community, and a great many have taken to 
marriage without ceasing to be DSdupantbis. These form the histar- 
dhdri or secular group, which should probably be regarded as a 
separate caste. Many of them are merchants, especially in grain, and 
wealthy. 


* The trttr^dhi have a gur& at Rathia in Hissar. See below. 

•f Of these 52 disoiples, Raijab, Gharib D4 b and Snndar Das were the chief. Baijab 
was a Muhammadan ; it is said that Muhammadans who follow D4du are called Uttradhi in 
contradistinction to the Hindu DadiSpanthfs who are called Nagl. But the N4gf is 
clearly the N4ga already described, and Uttradhi can only mean “ northern.” 

The second, Gharib DAs, comoosed many hymns, still popular among Hindus, but his 
followers are said to be mostly Chamirs, who cut the hair short and wear Cotton quilting. 
Snndar Dig composed the Sakyd, a work resembling the Sikh Oranth. 

{But see the foregoing foot-note. The followers of Gharib Das. at any rate, elude 
Ohamirs, and Mr. Maclagan adds that many adherents of the sect are found among the 
lower castes. 

§ According to Wilson the worship is addressed to Rama, the deity negatively described 
IntheVedinta theology. 

II Now temples are built by his followers who say that they worship “ the book ” in them. 

^ Mr. Maolagan adds ; ” In fact, the doctrine of Dadu is sometimes described as 
pantheistic. It is contained in several works in the Bhasha tongue which are said to 
inolnde many of the sayings of Eabir. Accounts of the gurd and his followers are given 
in the Janm-itia,'’ 



Dadwdl — Dagi. 2i7 

Dadwal. — The Rajput clan to which belongs the ancient ruling family of 
Datdrpur, but said to take its name from Dd,dft in Kd.ngra on the 
Hoshidrpur border. The RAnds of Bit M&nasw^l, or tableland of the 
Hoshidrpur Siwaliks were Dadw^Ll Rajputs, and the clan still holds 
the tract. 

The Dadw^ls are found in the neighbourhood of Datd.rpur, the seat 
of their former sovereignty, and on the south-west face of the SiwSliks 
in Hoshi^rpur tahsil near Dholbdha and Janauri or Jankapuri, its 
ancient name, which is still used. Jdnak was an ancient SurHjbansi 
ruler. The Dadwdls are a branch of the Katoch and do not intermarry 
with them, or with the Golerids or Sibdyas on the ground of a common 
descent. They have an interesting local history which describes how 
they wrested the tract round Datdrpur from a Chdhny; rani. 

The Dadwdls have several als or families, whose names are derived 
from their settlements, such as Janaurach, Dholbdhia, Datdrnuri^, 
Patehpuria, Bhdmnowdlia, Khangwarach, Naruris, Kdmpuria, etc. 
Datdrpur is their chief village, but they have no system of chhnts 
And 7na ii'mx. (For their hishmy and the septs which inte marry with 
them see the Hoshtarpur Gazetteer, 1904, pp. 4S-9.j 

DatrIna, an agricultural clan found in Shdhp ’r 

Dagae, a Jdt tribe, numerous in Delhi and Gurgdon, and wiih a small 
colony in Rohtak. 

Dagi, Daghi, (from do grit.,* a blemish ; the word dighiia a term of abuse 
in Kullu), a generic term for an impure caste in Kullu. Koli is 
hardly a synonym, though, according to Ibbetson, these two words, 
together with a third, Chandl, are used almost indiffe'entlv to describe 
the lower class of menials of the highf ■st hills. The Koli of tne 
plains is easily distinguishable, by his locality, from the Kdi of the 
hills. The former is probably nothing more than a Chamar tribe 
immigrant from Hindustdn ; the latier, of Kolian origm. The two 
would appear to meet in the Siwdliks. Cunningham beli^-ved tliat 

^ the hilis of the Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race 
belonging to the same group as the Kols of Central India and Behar, 
and that the present Kolis are very probably their representatives. 
He points out that da, the Kolian for water, is still used for many 
of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line of 
tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as 
Alldhdbdd, all of which use many identical words in their vocabularies 
and have a common tradition of an hereditary connection with work- 
ing in iron. The name of Kullu, however, he identifies with Kulinda, 


* But according to the late Mr. A. Anderson : — “ The popular explanation of the word 
Dagi is that it is derived from (id? cattle, because they drae away the carcasses of dead 
cattle and also eat the flesh. If a man says he is a Koli, then a Kanet turns round on 
him and asks him whether he does not drag carcasses ; and on his saying he does, the 
Kanet alleges he is a Dagi, and the would-be Koli consents. There are very few in 
Kullu proper that abstain from touching the dead. There are more in Sardj, but they 
admit they are called either Dagis or Kolis, and that whether they abstain from toucMng 
carcasses or not, all eat, drink and intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of 
aflectation for a man who does not touch the dead to say he will not intermarry with 
the family of a man who is not so fastidious. This is a social distinction, and probably 
also indicates more or less the wealth of the indiridual who will not touch the dead.” 



and thinks that it has nothing in common with Kol. KoM, the 
ordinary name for any inhabitant of KuUd, is a distinct word 
from Koli and with a distinct meaning. 

The names Koli, Dagi, and Chanal seem to be nsed to denote almost 
all the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, such as those 
of Kdngra proper, the Koli and Chandl are of higher status than 
the Dagi, and not very much lower than the Kanet and Ghirth 
or lowest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Koli may be said to 
occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Chandl very much 
the same position as, the Chamar in the plains, while the Ddgi 
corresponds more nearly with the Chuhra. In Kullu the three words 
seem to be nsed almost indifferently, and to include not only the 
lowest castes, but also members of those castes who have adopted 
the pursuits of respectable artisans. The interesting quotations from 
Sir James Lyall give full details on the subject. Even in Kdngra 
the distinction appears doubtful. Sir James Lyall quotes a tradition 
which assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god 
to the daughter of a Kullii demon, to the Kanets and Dagis of 
Kullu, the latter having become separate owing to their ancestor 
who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to eatmg the flesh 
of the yah, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu 
descent for both castes. Again he writes : “ The Koli class is 

"pretty numerous in Rdjgiri on the north-east side of pargana 
"Hamirpur; like the Kanet it belongs to the country to the east of 
" K^ngra proper. I believe this class is treated as outcast by other 
" Hindus in Rhjgiri, though not so in BiH-pur and other countries 
“ to the east. The class has several times attempted to get the Katoch 
" Rdjd, to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen through 
“ because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
"Chamars are, as usual, the most numerous.” Of pargana K^ngra he 
writes : ‘‘ The Dagis have been entered as second-class Gaddis, but 
" they properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same 
"relation to the Kanets of Banghhal that the Sepis, Badis, and Hd,lis 
“ (also classed as second-class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis.” 
So that it would appear that Dagis are more common in Kdngra 
proper, and Kolis to the east of the valley ; and that the latler are 
outcast while the former claim kinship with the Kanet. {Kdngra 
Report, § 67, pp. 65 and b2; 113 shows that in Kullu^at 
least the Dagi is not a caste). Hali is the name given in Chamba 
to Dhgi or Cliandl; and the Hdlis are a low caste, much above 
the Dumna and perhaps a little above the Chamar, wdio do all sorts 
of menial work and are very largely employed in the fields. They 
will not intermarry with the Chamar. See also Koli. 

The late Mr. A. Anderson, however, wrote as to the identity of Dagi 
and Chanel “ In Kullu proper there are no Chanals, that is, there are 
none who on being asked to what caste they belong will answer that 
they are Chanals ; but they will describe themselves as Dagi-Chan^ls 
or Koli-Chanhls, and men of the same families as these Dhgi-ChanMs 
or Koli-Chanals will as often merely describe themselves as Dagis or 
Kolis. In Kullu Dagi, and ChanM mean very nearly the same 

thing, but the word Koli ia more common in Sardj and Chanal is 



Dahd-^Ddhba, 
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scarcely used at all in Kullu ; but Chandls are, I believe, numerous 
in Mandi, and in the Kd.ngra valley. A Dagi who had been out of 
the Kullu valley, told me he would call himself a Dhgi in Kullii, a 
Chandl in Kangra, and a Koli in PMch or Saraj, otherwise these local 
castes would not admit him or eat with him. Again and again 
the same man has called himself a Dhgi and also a Koli. If a Kanet 
wishes to be respectful to one of this low caste he will call him a Koli, 
if angry with him a Dagi. A Chanal of Mandi State will not 
intermarry with a Kullu Ddgi. In some places as in Mandli kothi, 
Kanets smoke with Dtigis, but this is not common in Kullu, though 
the exclusiveness has arisen only within the last few years, as caste 
distinctions became gradually more defined .... A Chamdr in Sard] will 
call himself a Dagi, and men calling themselves Kolis sai l they would 
eat and drink with him. They said he was a Cliamdr merely because 
he made shoes, or worked iu leather. Most Ddgis in Kullu proper 
will not eat with Ghamars, but in some places they will. It depends 
on what has been the custom of the families.” 

Daha, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in ilJultan, Kabirwdhi tahsil, 
Dalid (Dahd) , also a Jdt .sept, found in Dera Ghdzi Khiin, Like the 
Parhdr(s) Jdts, and their Mirdsis the Mongla and Sidhar, they are 
said to eschew the use of black clothes or green bangles. 

Dahal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Dahalo, Dah-Ilo, two Jdt clans (agricultural) found iu Multdn. 

Dahajirai, Dahamr.\y.\, a Jiit clan (agricultural) found iu Multdn. 

Dahan, one of the principal clans of the Jdts in Karnal ; head-quarters at 
Shahrmalpur. 

Dahan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MuHdn. 

Pahang, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dahae, a Jat tribe, akin to the Langdh, found in Multdn (agricultural). 

Dahae, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Dahae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. In Bahdwalpur they 
hold an important position. Their descent, is traced from Raja Rawan, 
ruler of Mirpur Mathila, near Ghnt-ki, who w.ts converted to Ishtm by 
Sayyid Jalfil and was by him named Amir-ud-Odhr, or “ Ruler of the 
Age.” Once rulers of part of Sindh, the Ddhr power decreased in the 
time of the Langfih supremacv, and in Akbar’s time they were address- 
ed merely as Zannnd.irs, but the Ndhars conceded many privileges 
to them and these were maintained by the Ddudpotrfis on their rise to 
power. The Dfihrs are closely connected with the Gilfini-Makhdums 
of Uch, to whom they have, it is said, given eighteen daughters in 
marriage from time to time. (For further de’ads see the Bahdivalpur 
Gazetteer.) 

Pahae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dahawa, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dahba, a Muhammadan tribe found in Gujrdt. It claims Janjua Rajput 
origin and descent from one Kboga, a servant of Akbar who gave him 
a robe of honour and a gray {ddhb] horse — whence its name. 
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Ddhima—'Dahiya. 

Dah{xAj a gronp of Brahmans, fonnd in Hiss^r. 

Dahiya — (1) A Jdt tribe found on the north-eastern border of the Stoipla 
and the adpiHTng portion of the Sonepat tahsils of Rohtak and Delhi, 
They claim to be descended from Dahla, the only son of a Ohaubdn 
Rdjput named Md,nik Rai, by a Dhankar Jdt woman. This is probably 
the Manik Rai Chauhan who founded Hinsi. Another account makes 
their ancestor Dhadhij, son of Haria Harpdl, son of Pritbi Rfija.* 
Another tradition derives the name Dahiy£ from Dadhr^r£, a village 
in Hissd.r, which it thus makes the starting place (nikds) of the tribe. 
The Dahiyi is one of the 36 royal tribes of Rajputs, whose original 
home was about the confluence of the Sutlej with the Indus. They 
are possibly the Dahi® of Alexander. 

(2) A faction, opposed to the AhuMna, said to be named after the 
Dahiyd, Jats. These two factions are found in Karnal, as well asin Delhi 
and R htak. The Ahuldiua faction is headed by the Ghatwdl or Malak 
JitSj whose head-quarters are Dher-ka-Ahuldna in G'>hdna, and who 
were, owing to tneir suc-cesslul opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted 
heads of the Jfits in thr-se parts. Some one of the empe-ors called 
them ill to assist him in coercing tiie Mand^h^r Hdjputs, and thus the 
"Id enmity was strengtliened. The Datiiyd Jdts, grewing powerful, 
became jf-alnus ..f the supremacy of the Gliatwdls and joined the 
Mandahars against them Thus thQ.country side was divined into two 
tactions; the Oujars ami Tagas of the tract, the JagUn Jdts of ihapa 
Naultha, and the Latm^r J^L|s of Rohtak joining the Dahiy^s, and the 
Huda Jdts of Rohtak, and most of the Jats ot the tract except the 
J^gl^ns, joining the Ahiilttnas. In the Mutiny, disturbances took place 
in the Rohtak District between these two f|tctions, and the Mandah^,r 3 
of the Nardak ravaged the Ahulanas in the south of the tract. The 
UahiyA is also called the JdJ, and occasionally the Mandahdr faction. 
The J^ts and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to 
consider each other, trii'ally speaking, as natural enemies. This 
division runs right tliroutrh Sonepat and more faintly throuo'h Delhi 
tahsfl, and is so firmly rooted in the popular mind that Muhammadans 
even class themselves with one or the other party. Thus the Muham- 
/ madan Gujars of Pdnchi Gd]ran call themselves Dahiyas and so do 
t all the neighbouring villages. 


* In Delhi the legend is that Haria Harp4l, being defeated in battle by the king of Delhi 
took refuge in a lonely forest which from the number of its trees he called Ban auta— now- 
corrupted ieto Barauta— in Rohtak. There he ruled and his son Dhadhij after him Dhadhi'i 
one day in hunting chanced upon a certain pond or tank near Pogthali in the same district 
where the Jat women had come together to get their drinking water Just then a man 
came out of the -riUage leading a buffalo-calf with a rope to the pond to give it water The 
animal either from fright or frolic bounded away from the hand of its owner and he gave 
chase but in vain'. Neighbours joined in the pursuit, which was nevertheless unsuccessful 
till the animal in its headlong flight came across the path of a Jatnf going along with two 
gharras of water on her head. She quietly put out her foot on the rope which was trailing 
along the ground and stood firm under the strain which the impetus of the fugitive rave 
The calf was caught, and Dhadhij lookmg on with admiration, became enamoured ofthe 
stalwart comeliness of its captor. Such a wife, he said, must needs bear a strong race of 
sons to her husband, and that husband, not-withstanding the fact of her already being 
married he forthwith determined to be himself. By a mixture of cajolery threats and 
gift-making he obtained his desire— and the Jitni married the Kshatri prince By her 
hehadthreesons— Tej4,Sahj», and JaisA. Dhadhij gave his name to the Dahiyas and 
his children spread over the neighbouring tracts, dividing the country between them— 
Tej* s descendants bve in Bohtak ; Sahji s partly in Rohtak and partly in 12 vUIages 
of Delhi ; while Jaisa's descendants live in Kohtak and in 16 villages in D^hi. 
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The AhfiMna tradition traces their origin to Rdjputfin^. Their 
ancestor was coming Delhi-wards with his brothers, M6m and S6m, in 
search of a livelihood. They quarrelled on the road and had a deadly 
fight on the banks of the Ghdtd naddi. Mom and Som, who were on 
one side, killed their kinsman and came over to Delhi to the king there 
who received them with favour and gave them lands : to Som the tract 
across the Ganges where his descendants now live as Rajputs. M6m was 
sent to Rohtak, and he is now represented by the Jdts there as well 
as in H^Lnsi and Jind. The Rohtak party had their head-quarters at 
Ahuldna in that district, and thence on account of internal quarrels 
they spread themselves in different directions, some coming into the 
Delhi district. 

Pahko, a Jtit (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dahloli, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Daho, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Dahoka, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Pahon, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dahonda, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Daheala, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Dabeija, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt^n. 

pifR, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n, 

Pak, Pakaut, Dakotea ; see under Brahman. 

Pal, a J4t clan (agricultural) 'found in Mult4n. 

Dalal, a Jdt tribe found in Rohtak. It claims R4thor Rfijput origin, and its 
traditions say that, 23 generations ago, one Dhanna Rao settled at 
Silauthi, and married a Badgtijar Jat woman of Sankhaul near 
Bahd,durgarh, by whom he had four sons — Dille, Desal, Man and 
Sahiya.* From these sprang the four clans of Dalai, Deswal, Mdn and 
Sew4gt Jats, who do not intermarry one wth another. The Dal41s are 
hereditary enemies of the Dahiya J4t3. 

DALANf, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Dalel, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Daleo, a small J4t clan, found in Ludhiana. They say that Jagdeo had five 
sons : Daleo,’ Uewal, Ulak (Aulak), MalanghJ and Pamar. Now R4j4 
Jail Pangal promised a Bhdtni, Kangali by name, 10 times as much 
largesse as Jagdeo gave her. But Jagdeo cut off his head. The 
Bh^tni, however, stuck it on again. Still, ever since this clan has had 
small necks! 

Dallawalia, the eighth of the Sikh misls or confederacies, which was 
recruited from J4ts. 

Dalo, Dalo, two (?) J^t clans (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

♦ Or Dalla, Desu, Man and Sewa were the sous of Khokhar, a Chauhan BAjpat who 
married a Jat wife, according to the Jind account 
t Or Sawal in Jfnd. 
f? Bailaa^ 



222 Ddmai—Darugar, 

Damai, a Gurkhd, clan in the Simla Hill States, who do tailor’s work, and 
are thought a very low caste. 

Dammab, (m.) a tribe of Jiits, originally called h£r, immigrants from Sind. 
They affect the Sindhi title of Jdm and claim to be superior to other 
J4ts in that they do not marry daughters outside the tribe; but the 
rule is often broken. 

Dandan, a Eajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dandi, (i) a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, (ii) also a Sanydsf 
sub-order. 

Dandial, an agricultural clan found in Sbdhpur. 

Dandiwal, a Jat clan, claiming Chauhd,n descent, which emigrated from. 
Delhi via Jaisalmir to Sirsa : found in Hissar, and also in Jind State. 
In the latter it affects the and worship, and has as its 

sidh a Pir whose shrine is at beluwal^, in British 'I'erritory. At the 
birth of a son, they offer to his samadh a piece of gur, a rupee and 
some cloth which are taken by a Brahman. 

Dangaeah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Dangabik, lit. ‘cow-people’: D) a small tribe, confined to four villages in 
ChitrSl aud said to speak a language cognate with Shina. 'I'hough 
long since converted to Islfim, the name Dangarik would seem to show 
that they were Hindus originallj ; {ii) a term applied to all the Shina- 
speaking people of Chitfdl and the Indus Kohistfin generally, 
because of the peculiar aversion of the Shins, which is only shared 
by the Dangariks aud Kfilfish Kfifirs, for the cowand domestic fowls. — 
Biddulph’a Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 64 and 113. 

Dangb, an Arfiin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Danna — see Wargara. 

pirTWAK, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Daoli, a hill caste of Dumnfi status who work for gold in streams in the low 
hills [e.g., about Una) ; in the high hills {e.g., K4ngra) called Sansoi, 
and corresponding to the Khirs who are the goldworkers of the plains. 
Cf. daula, ddula, a washer for gold, 

Daeah, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Daeain, Dken, see Mall ah. 

Daed, a term applied by the Mair to the tribes of the Indus Kohistfin who 
live on the left bank of that river; Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, p. 12. 

Daegaee, wooden bowl makers, see Chitrfili. 

Daegh, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Daeol, DaeolI, a sept of Rajputs descended from Mi^n Kela, a son of 
Sangar Chand, 16th Rajfi of Kahlar. 

IlAETOCHE, carpenters, in the valley below Chitrfil, and in the Gilgit and 
Indtis valleys : see Chitrfili. 

Daeugae, a maker of gunpowder. This term and its synonyms include 
Tarions castes ; always Muhammadans, 
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Daevish. — Darvesh means one who be^s from door to door (dar " door ”). 
But the Darvesh of our Census returns are a peculiar class found mainly 
in Batala andPathankot and in Amritsar ^nd Kapurthala. They culti- 
vate a little land, play musical instruments, b-'tr, make ropes, go to a 
house where there has been a death and chant the praises of the 
deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, 
yet the small number of women seem to show that they have not yet 
formed into a separate caste, and are still recruited from outside. 
Elsewhere, e. g. in Gujrat, they are poor scholars who seek instruction in 
mosques and live on alms or by begging from door to door, resembling 
the tdlib-ul-ilm of the frontier. Sometimes they are employed as hdngis 
at mosques, or in other minor posts. 

Darvesh Kbel. — The Utmdnzai and Ahmadzai clans (descendants of Musd 
Darvesh) of the Wazir Pathans (g. v.). 

Daezi. — Hindi syn. suji, a purely occupational term, there being no Darzi 
caste in the proper acceptation of the word, though there is a Darzi 
guild in every town. The greater number of Darzis belong perhaps 
to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes, more especially to the latter ; but 
men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of a tailor or sempster. 
The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east and Musalman 
in the west. 

Das(a) — (a) Sanskrit dusd, a mariner; according to the Purdn, begotten by 
a Sudr4 on a Kshatriya. The Sdstrd and Tdntrd give a different origin 
(Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 274) ; ( h) Dds, the appellation common to Sudrd.8. 
cf. Karan, 

Dasa, fr, das, ‘ ten,’ as opposed to Bisa, fr. his, ‘ twenty ’ : half-caste, as 
opposed to one of pure descent — see under Bania. InGuigaonthe 
term is applied to a group, which is practically a distinct caste, of 
Tagaa who have adopted the custom of widow remarriage, and so lost 
status, though they are of pure Taga blood: Punjab Customary Law, 
11, p. 132. 

Dashal, fr. Dashwdl, ‘ of the plains,’ is a group of Rajputs found in 
the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs of Ghund, Theog, Madhan 
and Darkoti, four baronies feudatory to Keonthal State. It is 
asserted tha*. the Dashdls once ranked as Kanets, wearing no sacred 
thread and performing no orthodox funeral rites ; and a fifth Dashtl 
sept is still only of Kanet status. This latter sept gives its name to 
Dashaulf, a village in Punar pargana of Keonthal. 

DasHTI, once a servile tribe of the Baloch, now found scattered in 
small numbers through Deras Ghdzi and I«mdfl Khdn and Muzaffargarh. 
Possibly, as Dames suggests, from one of the numerous dashts or table- 
lands, found throughout the country. 

Pasfal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Dasti, Dashti (from dasht, ‘ wilderness ’).— A Baloch tribe of impure de- 
scent. See under Baloch. 

Da-tono-kae-po, DaoNGEff-EAKC : See Chdhzang. 

Datys, a Labdna clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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DitfepoTEA. — The sept to which belon^fs'^the' ruling family of Bahawalpnr. 
It claims to be Abbfcsi* and is practically confined to Bahd,walpur and 
the neighbouring portions of Multdn, part of which was once included 
in that State. 

The D^odpotra septa trace their descent from Muhammad Kh4n II, 
Abb^si, loth in descent from D4ud Khto I. Muhammad Khdn 11 had 
three sons : — 

(1) Ffroz or Piruj Kh&n, (2) Arib (or Arab) Khdn, ancestor of the 
Arb^ni sept, and (3) Tsab ancestor of the Isb^ni or Hisb^ni sept. 

The descendants of Piruj Kh^n are known as Pirjd,nis, Ffroz^nis or 
Pir Pirjdnis and to this sept belongs the family of the Naw^bs of 
Bah^walpur. A sub-sept of the Pirjd,nis is called Shamdini, from Shah 
Muhammad Khd,n. 

The Arbd.nis have five sub-septs ; Musdni, Rukndni or Rukr^ni, 
Bahnrini, Jambrd.ni and Bhinbrtini, all descended from eponyms (Mus^ 
Khd.n, etc.). The Mustoi have an offshoot called Kanddni. The 
Isbinis have no sub-septs. 

A large number of sub-septs also claim to be Diudpotra though they 
are not descended from Muhammad Khd,n II. Thus the Achrd,ni8 claim 
descent from Achar, a son of Kehr. Kehr was brother to the wife of 
Channi Khdn, father of Dd/dd Khdu I, and founded the Kehrdni sept, 
which has seven main branches 

Achrdni. 

Haldni 
Bakhshdni.'l 
Jamdni. | 

Mundhdni. ^These five are knownf collectively as Panj-pdro. 
Marufdni. | 

Tayyibani. J 

A number of other septs also claim to be Ddudpotra, but their claims 
are often obscurm disputed or clearly untenable. Such are the Nohdni, 
Zoraia, Kardni (who claim to be Kehrdnis), Bonjha or Ranuhja (a sept 
of the Sammas), and Chandrdni (who intermarry with the Arbdnis and 
therefore are presumed to be Arbdnie). The Wisrdni,J Muldni, 
Thumra,§ Widdni, Kdlra, Jhunri, Bhanbhdni, Hakrd and Kat-bdl]| are 
spurious Ddudpotras. 

j . &■ * For the origin of this title see the Bahdwalpur Gazetteer, 

B8F» t -pire, is said to mean ‘ -fold,’ but c/. the Panj-psre among the PathAns, also the 
■jifi Panj-pao of Multan, 

VlflS t The Arbini and Isbani DAudpotras do not recognise the Wisranis. The former declare 
that four families of the Abra (g. V.) tribe migrated from Wfsarwah in Sindh in the time 
— • of Nawab Muhammad Bahiwal Khan II. The Abras gave one daughter in marriage 
v:r,: to Balawal KMn, Pip ini, a second to an Arbani family, and a third to an Isbini, 
and asked their sons-in-law to admit them among the Daudpotras, so that they might 
y 3 H( be entitled to all the privileges which the Daudpotras enjoyed. This was granted and they 
were called Wisrani Daudpotras (from Wisharwah). 

' I The story goes that once Muhammad Bahawal Khan HI happened to see one Iftiru 
. Kharola with his head shaved. A shaven head being generally looked down upon, the 
Naw4b remarked in Sindhi (which he always spoke), ho disso thora, ‘ look at that bald 
head,’ and so they were nick-named Thumra. They are really Kharolas (converted sweepers) 
by caste._ 

II Originally Ja^ of low status (there is still a sept of Mohanas which is known by 
this name). They give their daughters in marriage to anv tribe while the Da’fidpotrae 
are particmarly strict in forming alliances. 
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For a full account of the Ddudpotra septs, whose modem develop- 
ments illustrate the formation of a tribe by descent, affiliation and 
fiction, reference must be made to the Bahdwalpur Gazetteer, 

Daudzai. — The Pathan tribe which occupies the left bimk of the KSbul river as 
far down as its junction with the Bdra. Like theMohmand, the Ddudzai 
are descended from Daulatydr, son of Ghorai, the progenitor of the 
Ghoria Khel. Ddud had three sons, Mandkai, AJdmur, and Yusuf, 
from whom are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai 
had three sons. Husain, Nekai, and Bdlo, of whom only the first is 
represented in Peshdwar. Nekai fled into Hindustdn, while Balo’s few 
descendants live in parts of Tirah. Kalid-i-Afghdni, pp. 167, 168, 179, 
182. A. N., p. i., iii. 

Daul, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dacla, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Daolat Khel. — One of the four great tribes of the Lohdni Pathdns* which 
about the beginning of the 17th century drove the Marwats and Midn 
Khel out of I'ank. Their principal clan was the Katti Khel ; and under 
their chief, Katdl Khan, the Danlat Khel ruled Tank in Dera Ismdil 
Khdn, and were numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th 
century. They accompanied the Durrani into Hindustdn, and brought 
back much wealth. But since that time the Bhitanni and other tribes 
have encroached, and they are now small and feeble. The Nawdb of 
Tdnk, the principal jiigirddr of the District, is a Katti Khel. Raverty 
described them as iZdfs or nomads dwelling to the north of theSulaiman 
Range from Daraban town on the east to the borders of Ghazni on the 
west, along the banks of the Gomal, each clan under the nominal rule 
of its own malik. Though their principal wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds they were engaged in trade, importing horses from Persia 
and maj'dha into Hindustan, and taking back with them piece-goods 
and other merchandise for sale in Kabul and Kandahar. They used to 
pay ushr or tithe to the dynasty at KAbul, but were not liable to 
furnish troops. 

Dahleke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DArr?.A, a messenger : cf. Baldhar. 

Dauki, see Ddwari. 

Dautannj, Dotanni, aPathdn clan, numbering some 700 fighting men, which 
inhabits the W&no valley and the country between the Wazfri hills 
and the Gumal. Their lands are comparatively fertile, growing rice 
and cereals. They are on good terms with the Wazirs, and are well- 
to-do, carrying on a profitable trade with Bokhara. They bring down 
postins, chakraas, and charras. They have three kirris in British 
territory, near Katmalana and in the Kahin ildqa. About a third of 
them are kdfila folk and have no kirris. They own about 3,500 camels. 
They leave tlieir flocks behind in the hills. They come and go along 
with the Midn Khels, though forming separate caravans. 

Dawari. — Living on the fertile alluvium of the Tochi valley in Nor- 
thern Waziristan, the Diwaris or Dauris have no necessity to culti- 


* Really onW a clan of the ilim x Kh;l. the DaiUt Khel p.-aoticilly absorbed that tribe 
aad gave its own name to it. 
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vate very strenuously or to migrate. Hence they are lacking in 
military spirit,* unenterprising and home-staying, and a Dawari, even 
when outlawed, will not remain away from the valley for more than 
a couple of years. 


Their descent is thus given : — 


DAWAR, EPONYM. 
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There are also two disconnected sections, M alakh and A mzoni. The 
Idak sub-section also does not claim descent from either of the main 
branches. The Malakh are a mixed division, including the Muhammad 
IKhel, Idak Khel, Pai Khel, Dihgans, Land Boya and Ghazlamai. 
The latter sept includes three or four Sayyid houses which claim 
descent from L>angar Sahib. The Dihgans are quite a distinct sept, 
coming from Afghanistan. The origin of the Malakh is the common 
Afghan story of a foundling. Some Durranis abandoned a boy in a 
box, and as Dangar Pir found him he brought him up, calling him 
Malakh because he was good-looking. 

I The Amzoni comprise the following septs : — Chiton, Umarzai, Kurvi 
Kalla, Raghzi Kalla, Urmur Kalla, Ahmad Khel, Ali Khel, Path Khel, 
Bai Khel, Khatti Kalla, Kharri Kalla and Aghzan Kalla. 

Amzon, the ancestor of these septs, is said to have been a ShammaJ 
KhostwM who mixed with the Dawaris. But the Path Khel and Bal 
Khel are known to be Wazirs, and the Urmur Kalla are by origin 
Urmurs of K^niguram. 

The Darpa Khel consist of Darpa Khels, Panakzai and Khozi, and of 
these the Panakaais are Momit Khel Dawaris while the Khozis are 
Akhunds. As regards Darpa Khel himself it is said that he was a 
Khostwal, but others say that he was a Dum of Tanis. 

The Idak sub-section is composed of three different septs, 
Taritas, Madira, and Malle Khels, who agreed to settle in one village 
on the Id day, whence the village was named Idak. The Malli Khel 
are Turis, the Taritas are Kharotis, while the Madiras are Katti Khels. 


The Isori are stated to be Khattaks. Of the Hassu Khel, the Shinki 
Khel are the offspring of a baby found near the bhinki Kotal Or pass. 
The Mosakkis are said to be Bangash Haidar Khels. Urmuz and 


* But to this rale the Malakh form an exception, being macb like the Waiirs, pastoral, 
migratory and not keeping their women secluded. 
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Shatnmal are descendants of Tir who was an Isakhel^ but another storj 
is that he came from the Wurdak country. All the rest of the septs 
are D^waris proper. 

Personal appearance . — The use of the spade in cultivating the stiff 
soil of the valley has made the Dawari a very broad-shouldered, 
muscular mao, not very tall, with thick legs and arms, heavy in gait 
and slow in his movements. 

Personal habits . — The vices of the Diiwaris are sodomy and chmras- 
smoking. The latter habit is said to be on the increase. The Dawaris 
are by repute the laziest and dirtiest of all the Waziristdn tribes. Cut 
off from the outside world, they had no inducement to cultivate more 
land than would ensure a supply of grain till the next harvest and 
their habit of greasing their clothes with ghi makes them filthy to a 
degree. There are no professional washermen in the valley. 

The Dawaris used to be famous for their hospitality, which took the 
form of wasliing a guest’s hands, spatteidng his clothes with ghi, and 
scattering the blood of a goat or sheep ostentatiously on the outer walls 
of the house as a sign that guests were being entertained. They were 
also steadfast supporters of their clients’ or hamsdyas’ risrhts and true 
to their engagements. They are now said to be losing these qualities. 

Ornaments . — Dawari men used to dye the right eye with black anti- 
mony and the left with red, colouring half their cheeks also in the same 
way.* The men (but not the women) used also to wear coins sewn on 
the breast of their cloaks as is commonly done by Ghilzai women. 

Medicine . — The only treatment in vogue is the common Path^n one 
of killing a sheep, the fle-h of which is given to the poor, and wrapping 
the patient in the skin. This is the remedy for every disease and even 
for a wound. Its efficacy is enhanced by the prayers recited by a 
mullah, who also used sometimes to give amulets to, or sometimes 
merely breathe on, the sick man. 

Cultivation . — Owing to the heavy nature of the soil the plough is not 
used, all cultivation being done by the im, a spade with a long handle. 
Wheat, barley, maize and inferior rice with, in a few villages, millet 
and mung are sown. Fruit-trees are grown only near the villages and 
trees and cultivation used to be confined to the area commanded by the 
firearms possessed by each village. 

Crafts The Dawaris practise (he weaving of coarse cloth, rude 

carpentry and blacksmith’s work, carpenters being the only artizans 
known. These are employe<i to make door.-^ for the houseSj which are 
mere huts, built by the people themselves. 

Social organization.— The Dawaris, as is usual a,mong fke southern 
Pathin tribes, are intensely democratic. The maliks or headmen avo 
liltie influence unless they liave a strong following among their own 
relations. The Dfiwaris are fanatical and bigoted, and mmm under the 
influence of muZla/is who exercise a powerful weapon la the right to 
exclude a man from the religious congregat on anl other ceremonies. 

Marriage Customs . — As among the Wazirs, the Diwari wedding 
customs are much the same as amon g other Pathau tribes. When the 

• For a somewhat similar custom see the Indion ^nti-iuarv, ,p. 213, 
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parents are agreed that their son and daughter, respectively, are snited 
and shall be married, a day is fixed and the bridegroom’s kinsmen go 
to the bride’s guardian’s house taking with them sheep, rice and 
Es. 30 Kabuli with which to feast the bride’s relatives and friends. 
The marriage contract is then ratified, the two young people are 
formally betrothed, and the price to be paid by the bridegroom for the 
bride is fixed. The bride’s guardians may ask any price they' like, as 
there is no fixed scale of prices in Ddwar, and unless the guardians are 
amenable and remit a portion of the money demanded, the sum demanded 
by them for the girl must be paid. The price thus paid is taken by the 
girl’s guardian, who is of course her father, if alive — if not her brother, 
and if she has no brother, then by the relation who is by custom her 
waris.* The guardian, however, sometimes gives a portion of the price 
to the girl to fit herself out with ornaments, etc. Some few years ago a 
determined eSort was made by ihemaliks and mullahs of Lower Dawar 
to have the price of girls in Dawar fixed at Rs. 200 for a virgin and 
Rs. 100 for a widow. This they did because they thought that many 
Dawarfs were prevented from marrying owing to the high prices de* 
manded by guardians, which sometimes ran up to Rs. 1,000 and more, 
and showed a tendency to increase rather than decrease. The majority 
of the maliJcs were in favour of the proposal, and as a test case the 
mullahs attempted last year to enforce the new custom on the occasion 
of the marriage of the sister of the chief malik of Tappi. Public 
opinion, however, was too strong for the reformers and a serious riot 
was only prevented by the intervention of the authorities. The usual 
reference to the Political OflScer on the subject was, of course, met 
with the reply that, although he was glad to hear of the proposal, yet 
he could not and would not interfere in what was a purely domestic 
question for the Ddwaris themselves to settle. The subject was then 
allowed to drop and now, as before, everyone can put what fancy 
prices they like on their girls. The husband has no claim on the 
girl until this ceremony (known locally as lasniwai or clasping of hands) 
has been performed. 

The next ceremony is thatjof nikah which is the consummation of 
the marriage. 

In Dawar and Wazlristdn boys and girls are betrothed at the ages 
of 8 and 6 respectively, and the marriage is consummated at their 
majority. Should the husband die after the lasniwai aud before the 
nikah, the girl becomes the property of his heirs, and one of them can 
either marry her or they can give her in marriage elsewhere, provided 
that she is given to a member of the same tribe and village and that 
the parents consent. If the parents do not consent, then they can 
buy the girl back again by returning all the money received for 
her, and are then free to marry her to whom they please. Simi- 
larly a widow is married by one of the deceased’s heirs, or they 
may .arrange a marriage for her elsewhere. She must, hpwever, 
be supported by them until she marries again, otherwise she is 
free to marry as she chooses, and they are not entitled to exact money 

• No money is given to the mother of the girl, except when she is a widow and has 
been turned ont by her late husband’s heirs, and has alone borne the cost of the 
girl's upbringing. 
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for her. As a rule the bride and bridegroom are much of an age, but 
occasionally here as elsewhere some aged David takes his Abisliag to 
his bosom. These are not as a rule happy marriages. The expenses of 
a wedding in Waziristan are fairly heavy. A wealthy man will spend 
as much as Rs. 1,500 or even Rs. 2,000 Kdbuli. An ordinary well-to-do 
man spends some Es. 500 and a jioor one Rs. 200 Kdbuli. There 
are no restrictions on intermarriage between Dawaris and Wazirs. 
They inter marry fipcly, and the majority of the bigger Dawar maliks 
have a Wazir wife, and the azi'r tuahks living in Dawar have 
generally at least one Ddwari wife. Asa rule Dawaris do not give 
their daughters to those living far away, which is j robably due mi'Stly 
to the tact that those living far off do not come and ask for them, but 
content themselves with something nearer home. The Mullah 
Powindah who lives at Kamjuram has a Dawari wife of the village of 
Idak, but this is an exception, and probably due to the fact that be- 
fore our occupation and his rise to power, he used to live during the 
six months of the cold season in Idak. There is no law or custom 
regarding marriage. « 

Inheritance. — The ordinary Muhammadan laws hold good in Dawar 
with regard to inheritance. 

Customary Law ik Dawar. 

Geiieral.— With regard to offences against the human body, the 
general principle of the customary penal law in Dawar may be said 
to be that of “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” For murder 
the penalty is death ; for bodily injury, bodily injury of a similar 
nature. Nevertheless the Dawari, though like every other Fath^n, has 
his price, whereby Ins wounoed body or side may be salved ; and for 
most offences a tised sum is laid down by paying which the offender 
may satisfy the wrath of the party offended, llie amount actually 
paid, however, depends largely outlie .stiength and influence of the 
oppO'ing parties, the weaker usually havdng to go to tho wall, being 
mercilessly fleeced if the offending party, and having to be content 
with little or nothing it offended. As a general rule, tor ])urpo.ses of 
calculating compensation a woman is considered as equal to half a 
man, and a Hindu is equal to a woman. Children over two j’ears 
old are considered men or wom'^ii, according to sex, for purposes 
of assessing compensation. Customary law in Dawar only takes 
cognisance of the actual deed accomplished ami not the intention 
of the offender ; for instance, there is no such thing in Dawar, 
as attempted murder. If the man is merely wounded in the attempt 
compensation is only paid for the hurt actually cani^ed. Agrain there 
is no such thing as letting a man off because he killed another 
man accidentally. Accident or no accident, the man is dead and the 
penalty must be paid either in cash or kind. The right of self-defence 
is recognised, but in no case does it extend to the killing or perma- 
nent maiming of the person against whom it is exercised, not even if 
he be attempting to commit murder. Should he be killed compensation 
must be paid to his kins, and if permanently maimed to himself. 
Revenge is, if possible, taken on the actual offender {hadiddr) while ho 
lives. But after his death his brother inherits the feud and after him 
the murderer’s other heirs. If he leave no such relatives, his section is 
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responsible, if the injured party belongs to another section. If the 
ofiiend'^d party kill a relation of the actual badiddr, while he is still alive, 
Ids. 100 must be paid as compensation. If the offender and his brothers 
die without revenge having been taken, and the inheritance falls to a 
relation, that relation can, if he wishes to escape the feud, renounce the 
heritage with the feud attached to it. 

The tendency among the Dawaris as among the Wazirs is to exact the 
blood penalty, but if a man is afraid, he can get the village elders and 
go and kill a sheep before the house of the offended party (a cere- 
mony known as nanowali and have the compensation assessed and 
the case settled in that way. 

Murder . — In Ddwar, as far as the consequences of the deed are 
concerned, there is no difference between murder and the accidental 
killing of a man or woman. The penalty is the same in either case. 
The punishment is death at the hands of the murdered man’s relations, 
or if they cannot inflict it themselves, at the hands of assassins hired 
by them. 

A murder can, however’, be compounded on the intervention of the 
village jhVpa by the payment of a sum varying from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,200 in cash. In some cases a woman is given in marriage to a 
relative of the murdered man by the murderer, in which case the price 
of the woman is agreed upon between the parties and deducted from 
the amount of compensation to be paid. If both of the parties do not 
compound the offence willingly, but one is forced to do so by the 
other, or both are forced to do so by the village or tribal jirga, then 
compensation is only paid in cash. The amount of compensation paid 
for a woman is in all cases half that of a man, and the amount paid 
for the murder of a Hindu is the same as that for a woman. There are 
four exceptions to the law that the death or hurt of a man or woman 
must be avenged by the relations, either by taking a life or by taking 
money in compensation. The exceptions are — ■ 

(i) If a man is accidentally killed or hurt in a nandasa (the name 
given to the local dance at the Id) : unless it can be prov- 
ed that the man who killed the other had a feud or any 
grudge against the deceased. 

{ii) If any one be accidentally hurt or killed in the stone-throwing 
which sometimes accompanies a wedding : provided always 
that there is no grudge or feud. 

{ii!) At a tent-pegging match if a rider warn the bystanders that 
his horse is unmanageable, no claim lies against him if 
any one is injured. 

(iv) If a man cutting wood from a tree warn people sitiing under 
the tree, he is not responsible for any accident that may 
occur from falling branches. 

If a person is injured by a runaway horse or other animal, the animal 
18 usually given in compensation. The burden of proiif of any injury 
being accidental is on the party who inflicts it. A council of elders is 
summoned at his expense, and if he can satisfy them that it really was 
an accident, they assess the compensation as they think fit. All feuds 
are suspended while the parties are out with a tribal Ioshkar or chigha. 
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The rates of compensation for a female are the same as those for 
a male, as also are those for Hindus, but in the Alalakh ildqa the 
rates for women are only half those for men, and Hindus are con- 
sidered equal to women. 

Under the custom the punishment for a hurt is a hurt of similar 
nature to that inflicred, i. e., for the loss of a limb the puni.shment is 
the loss of that limb; for a wound, a similar wound ; for a nose or ear 
cut, a nose or ear cut. There is, however, a scale of compensation* 
fixed by which nearly every form of hurt can be compensated. This 
scale is as follows : — 

For the permanent total disablement of an arm or a leg, Es. 500. 
If the disablement be not quite total then the compensation is Es. 250, 
and if it bo only slight Rs. 120. 

na. 

For the loss of one eye 250 

Ditto both eyes 500 

The rates for the loss of fingers are — 

Thumb ... 50 

1st finger 40 

2nd „ 35 

3rd 30 

4th „ 2o 

The compensation for cutting off a nose is from Es. 500 to Es. 600. 
Ears are paid for at Es. 100 a piece. The compensation for a wound is 
Es. JO to Rs. 100 according to its nature, and that payable for teeth is — 

Rs. 

Front, upper or lower liO 

Further back 50 

Back teeth 25 

Adultery . — If the parties are caught in the act, both may be killed, but 
in the Malakh and Tappizai ildqas (where a woman i.s considered half 

* In the Malnkh tldqa the scale is somewhat different, thongh for permanent disable- 
ment of a limb it is the same. 

Es. 

For the loss of one eye .. ... 500 

„ „ both eyes ... ... ... ... 1,000 

Compensation for fingers : — 

Fir.=t joint.! 'Third joint. 

R-. I Rs. Rs. 

1.30 j 250 

30 I CO 120 

C.5 ‘ .30 15 

35 i irs 8.S 

25 l-J-H G-i 

The compensatien for a wonmled nose is Es. 85. or if cut r ff ernrt-'y R- 500. 

A wound in the face more than one finger in breadth is Rs. 85, but if on any other 
part it is cnl.v Ks. 12-8 per finger breat^tb. 

Fur tec'h the compensation is-- R.S. 

Two front, upper or lower ... . ... 100 each 

Next two, ,. 80 „ 

Next two, ,, GO „ 

Back teeth, „ ... 50 „ 


Thumb 
1st finger 
2nd „ 
3rd ,, 
4th ,, 
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a man) the -woman alone can be killed and the man’s foot cat off, and 
if the man is killed half the compensation for his murder mast be 
paid. This is the invariable rule in the Malakh ildqa. 

For rape the man may be killed, and for an assault with intent to 
outrage a woman’s modesty he may be killed and half compensation 
paid, or his foot may be cut off. For house trespass in order to 
commit adultery the man’s nose or ear may be cut off, and if the hus- 
band suspects bis wife of being a consenting party, he may kill her. 

The penalty for elopement or abduction is death or Es. 1,000. Should 
a woman go wrong and become a bad cbai-acter the husband may cut 
off her nose and divorce her. Should she then marry again he is 
entitled to no compensation. 

O^ences against property . — The punishments for burglary, robbery 
and theft are all much the same. The amount stolen, with compensa- 
tion for the damage done and the expenses of the suit are recovered, 
plus a village fine of Rs. 40 to Rs. 200* * * § according to the offender’s 
means. If no damage is done and no property stolen, only the village 
fine is recovered. 

Arson . — In cases of arson the risker is referred to the village jirga 
which, if the offence is proved, realises a village fine of from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 200. Compensation is also realised and paid to the offended 
party.t Should loss of life result from the fire, the penalty for murder 
who perishes in the flames, is exacteu in addition, for every person. 

Cutting of crops . — Compensation for the damage done is paid, as well 
as a fine of Rs. 5 if the offence is committed by night, and Rs. 2 
or Rs. 3 if the offence is committed by day. 

Dawi, a tribe of Ghorgasht Path4ns, descended from Ddwai, son of D^nai, 
and so akin to the Kakar, Nagbar and Parni. The Dawi live in the 
tract held by the last named, occupying Sang4r or Sang-Mandali, and 
the Zarghuu Darra or ‘ green valley.’ D^wai had two sons, Domarah 
and Homarah and adopted three more, viz., Khwardai, Zamar and 
Samar, according to the most authentic account, but other traditions 
omit the two last-named. The story goes that Dawai espoused the 
widow of a Sayyid of Khujand, and adopted her sou by him. His 
name was Hasan, but in his youth he was notorious as a robber [ghal). 
He repented, however, of his misdeeds and became the disciple of a 
' saint of Mult4n, married a Pathdn wife and had four sons, Musa, Ali, 
Sikandar dud Balil, whose descendants are known as Hasaui or Khundi 
[lit. protected), a corruption probably of Khujandi. The Hasaui, being 
of Sayyid blood dwell among other tribes as their spiritual guide, and 
Shaikh Hasan Dawi,t one of the most famous of them, attached himself 
to the Shaikh-ul-Islam Baha-ul-Haqq-wa-ud-Diu Zakaria§ of Mnltdn, 
and was buried at a spot between Tul and Saiubar. His tomb is still a 
place of pilgrimage and tales of his power of thought-reading are 
still told. Another Dawi saint was Shaikh Neknam, and a third 

* In the Malakh ildqa the fine is Ra. 60 and in Dangar Khel Ra 100, 

+ In the Malakh ildna double compensation is paid. 

X Not to be confused with Hasan Dawi, th“ progenitor of the tribe. 

§ The ‘ Saint of Multan ’ -who died in 1265 G at the age of 100, He was disciple of 
the Shaikh-al-Kamil, Shahab-ud-Din, son of Abu-Hifz, Umar-ns-Saharwardi. 
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Shaikh Hdji Abu Ishdq, who was accounted an Afghan because his 
mother was an Afghan. He was a contemporary of Sultan Sher Shdh 
and dwelt at Kaithal. 

Data, a synonym for M^chhi in Multan, fern, ddi (so called because women 
of the Machhi caste act as wet-nurses). C/. Vaidehd. 

Dayal, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar. 

Dedhabi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dehgan, Diegan, Dibqan, an Iranian (Tdjik) tribe (or rather class, as the 
Weird means husbandman) which is represant-d by the Shalmanis of the 
Peshd-war valley. Raverty says tliat the Chaghan-Sarai valley on the 
west side of the Chitral river also contains several large Dihgdn villages 
which owe allegiance to the Sayyids of Kiinar. 

Dehia, one of the principal clans of the Jats in Karndl. It has its head- 
quarters at Ludhidna and originally came from Rohtak. Probably the 
same as Dahia,. 

Dehe, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Deo, — (Ij. A title of several ancient ruling families, used as an aflBx, like 
Chand or Singh. It was thus used by the old dynasty of Jammu. 

(2). A tribe of Jdts which is practically confined to the Sidlkot 
district where they regard Sankatra as one of their ancestors and have a 
highly revered spot dedicated to him, in the town of that name, in 
tahsil Zafarwdl. They claim a very ancient origin, but not Rdjput. 
Their ancestor is said to be Mahdj, who came from “ the Saki jungle ” in 
Hindustdn. Of his five sons, Sohdl, Kom, Dewal, Aulakh and Deo, the two 
latter gave their names to two Jdt tribes, while the other branches dis- 
persed over Gujrdnwdld and Jhang. But another story refers them to Rajd 
Jagdeo, a Surajbansi Kajput. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Sahi, and also use the goat’s blood in a similar manner in honour 
of their ancestors, and have several very peculiar customs. They will 
not intermarry with the Mdn Jdts, with whom they have some ancestral 
connection. Also found in Amritsar. 

Deoania, a Jdt tribe found in Sialkot and apparently distinct from the Deo. 

Eeora, a sept of Kanets descended from a son of Tegh Chand, third son of 
Rk]^ Kahn Chand of Kahliir. 

Deowana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, 

Dekua, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

DesI, (i) of the country, fr. des, country ; (ii) of the plains, as opposed to 
pahdri, of the hills : cf. P. Dicty., p. 287 ; (iii) a Jdt clan (agricultural) 
found in Multto. Cf. Deswdli. 

Dbswal, ‘ men of the country,’ a Jdt tribe, sprung from the same stock as 
the Dalai. They are most num'^-rous in Rohtak, Gurgaon, and Karnal. 
In Mewar and Ajmer, Muialmdn Rdjputs are called Deswdl, and are 
hardly recognised as Kdjput.s. 

Deswala, a territorial term sometimes applied to certain Jd^ tribes aa opposed 
to Pachhamwdla. 

DeswalI, opposed to Bdgri, q.v. 
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Dew A, a title given in Sirmur to Kanet families which perform priestly duties 
in the deotas’ temples. A Dewa will generally marry in a Dew^ family 
and a hiegi in a Negi family. The DewS,s rank below the Bh^ts and 
above the Dethis, and are intimately connected with the deotas whom 
they serve : e.g.. the temple of Maha'^u must be closed for 20 days if 
there is a birth or death in the Dewii’s family — see the Sirmur Gazetteer, 
pp. 42 — 44. Cf. Karan. 

The form of this de-ignation in the Simla Hills appears to be dinwdn. 

Dewal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dewala, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dewae, a J4t clan (agiicultural) found in Multdn. 

Dhaba, Dabha, Dhabi, Dibha, syns. of Dhobi, q.v. 

Dhabba, a Khatri sub-division. 

Dhadah, a tribe of Jats, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated from Delhi. 

Phadhi, Phadi, a musician, singer or panegyrist ; fr. dhdd, a kind of 
tabor. In the Derajdt, however, the phddi only chants and never, it 
is said, plays on any instrument : he is also said not to intermarry with 
the Pum. In Multdn he is a panegyrist, if given alms ; if not, he curses. 

Dhakabi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhakkae, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

DHAEKtJ, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur and Montgomery. Classed 
both as R4jput and Jat in the latter district. 

Dhaeochi, a sub-caste of Brahmans in the hills of Haz4ra, which allows 
widow remarriage, It does not intermarry or eat with the Pah4ria, the 
other sub-caste of Brahmans in these hills. 

Phala, a caster of metals. 

Dhaian, a small J4t clan found in B4wal (N4bha State). They derive 
their origin from Raja Dhal, a Tunwar ruler of Hastinapar, who 
lost caste by marrying a foreign wife. 

Dhabi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhabi, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats, found in Gujr4t, where its founder, a 
Bhatti Rajput, obtained a grant of land from Akbar in exchamm for a 
fine shield, dhdl, which he possessed. ° 

Dhabiwab, see Dhfiriwal. 

Dhabon, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhajiabi, a class of Muhammadan /agiVs (= Jalali). fr. d/iamdZ, leaping and 
whirling. 

Dhaman, an endogamous occupational sub-caste of the Loh4r-Tarkh4n 
castes, fr. dhaund ‘to blow’ the bellows. The Dhamfin are black- 
smiths, as opposed to the Khatti or ‘ carpenter ’ sub-caste. The 
Dhamdn is by far the largest group among the Tarkhans and forms 
a true sub-caste in Sirsa, in Hoshiarpur (in which district the Dhamdns 
and Khattis will not eat or smoke together) and probably throughout 
the eastern districts, as far north as Gujrdnwala. The Dhamdns 
include the Hindu Suthabs, q.v. 


Dhamra—LJiari. 
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Dhamea, an agricnltural clan found in Shalipur. 

Dhanak, a caste, essentially of Hindustan and not of the Punjab proper, 
and confined to the south-east of the Province. Wilson derives the 
names from the Sansk. dhanashlca, bowman, but the Dhdnaks of the 
Punjab are not hunters and only differ from the Chiihrfis in that they 
will not remove nightsoil, though they will do general scavenging. In 
villages they do a great deal of weaving also- The Chuhras are said to 
look down on them, but they are apparently on an equality, as neither 
will eat the leavings of the other though each will eat the leavings 
of all other tribes except Sdnsfs, not excluding even Khatiks. 
There are, practically speaking, no Sikh or Mu^salmfin Dhanaks, 
and their creed would appear to be that of the Chuhra.3 The only 
considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned is Lai Guru, another 
name for Lfil Beg, the sweeper Guru. But thiy are said to burn their 
dead. They marry by phera and no Brahman will officiate. They also 
appear to be closely allied to the Pasis.^ See Lfilbegi. 

DhandI, a small clan of Jats, found in Jind, Their jathera is Swfimi 
Sundar Das, at whose tamddh milk is offered on the 12th stuli every 
month ; beestings also are offered, and, at weddings, a lamp is lighted 
there. 

Dha^jpsahab, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Phajtqe, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhanial, a tribe of Rfijput status which belongs to the group of hill tribes 
of the Salt-range Tract. It is from them that the Dhani country in the 
Chakwal tahsil of Jhelum takes its name ; and there appear-, .still to be 
a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiotly found in 
the lower western hills of the Murree range, being separated from tho 
Satti by the Ketwal. They claim to be descended from Ali, son-in-law 
of the Prophet. They are a fine martial set of men and furni-h many 
recruits for the army, but were always a turbulent set, and luoat of tho 
serious crime of , the surrounding country used to be ascribed to them. 
Many of them are of Jfit status. 

Dha^ijon, an Arfiin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Also a Kamboh 
clan in that District and in Montgomery. In tho latter it is both Hindu 
and Muhammadan. 

Dhankae, a Jat tribe of tho same stock as the Rathi. They are almost 
confined to Jhajjar tahsil in Rohtak, and are. perhaps nothing more 
than a local clan of the Rathi tribe. 

Dhanoe, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

DHAN^tii, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

DhAnri, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dhae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhaei, a bard (Monckton’s 8. R, Gujrdt , 53), doubtless=pnAni, q.v. 

* In Kamil they are regularly employed in weaving. But they also coUect cow-dung and 
take it to tho fields, and get a chapatti a day from each client's house and a little at harvest. 
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Dhaeiwal. — The Dh^riw^l, Dhdm- or Dhiiliwal, (or, in Karnll, Phor) J^ts, for 
the name is spelt in all three ways, are said to be Bhatti Eajputs, and 
to take their name from their place of origin Dhardnagar. They say that 
Akbar married the daughter* * * § of their chief, Mihr Mitha.t They are 
found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej and in the fertile district to the west, 
their head-quarters being the north-western corner of the Mdlwa, or 
Ludhidna, Ferozepur, and the adjoining parts of Fatidla. Mr. Brandreth 
describes them as splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and con- 
tented portion of the population of tlie tract. Akbar conferred the 
title of Midn on Mihr Mitha and gave him 120 villages round Dhaula 
Kdngarf in jdgir. The Dhariwal have undoubtedly been settled in 
that part from an early period, and the south-east angle of the Moga 
tahsil is still called the Bhdliwal tappa. Mitha’s descendants are still 
called Mian, but they are said not to have been converted to Islam 
though for several generations their leaders bore distinctly Muham- 
madan names. However this may be Mihr Mitha is now ihe'iT sidh 
with a shrine at Lallawala in Patiala, and on the 2nd sudi of each 
month sweetened bread and milk are offered to it. In Sidlkot, however, 
their sidh is called Bhoi and his seat is said to be at Janer§ Patta. 

The DhdriwM are divided into two groups, Udhi or Odi and Moni 
or Muni (who alone are said to be followers of Mihr Mitha in Gujrdn- 
wMa). 

Dhaekhan, a synonym of Tarkhdn (q.v.) throughout the South-West Punjab. 
In Jhang they are all Muhammadans and have Awdn, Bharmi, Bhatti, 
Pb^dhi, Gilotar, Janjuh^n, Kari, Khokhar, Sahdrar, Sahte and Si41 
septs. The latter when the first tonsure of a child is performed, cook 2^ 
hhasaris or cakes, each containing 1 J sers of wlieat-flour, and of these 
the eldest of the family eats one, the second is given in alms and the 
third (i) is eaten by the girls of the family. 

Dhaeukra, a group, practically a sub-caste, of Brahmans found in Gnrgaon, 
who have become out-castes because they adopted the custom of widow 
remarriage.il The name may be derived from dharel, a concubine, or 
dharewa, marriage of a widow. They are Gaurs. 

Phabi, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhatjl, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, and, as Muhammadan J^ts, 
in Montgomery. 

Dhadlka, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpnr. 

Dhau^ (Dhawan), a Khatri got, see P. Dicty., p. 804, 

DbadncSAK, one of the principal clans of the Jats in Karn41, with its head- 
quarters at Binjhaul. Intermarries in Eohtak. 


• As her dower IM ghumaos of lend were given her at Kangir and this land was trans- 
fETTcd to Dellii slid k6pt as tii6 bunal ground of the Mughal emperors ! 

t Mihr or Mahr, ‘ chief,’ and Mitha, a name unknown to Akbar’s historians 

j Dhaula, the ‘ white house or palace. Kangar is in Patiila territory to the south-east 
of Moga. 

§ Janer is described by Cnnningham, Arch. Survey Eeports XIV, 67—69, 

II Punjab Customary Law, II, p. 133, ’ 
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Dhadgei, see Dhogbj. 

DhawnAj a E4jput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dbed, a tribe of Jats found iu Multan, where they settled in Akbar’s time. 

Dhed, lit. a crow ; a leather-worker. 

Dhedh, Dheiih, Dhed, (see above). A synonym for Chamar. The tci-m is, 
however, u«ed for any ‘low felhov,’ tlurngli e>pecially applied to a 
Chamdr. In the Punjab the Dhedh is not a separate caste, as ii is in 
Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

Dhexdye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dhee, a tribe of Jdts claiming Solar Raji.ut origin through its eponym 
and his descendant Harpal who settled near Kalanaur and thence it 
migrated into Siulkot. 

Dhesi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhidha, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dhiduaija, a clan of the Sidls. 

Dhila, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Dhillon, Dbillhon. — The Dhillon* is one of the largest atid most widely dis- 
tributed Jdt tribes in the Punjab, especially in the Sikh Districts. 
Their head-quarters would appear to be Gutranwdia and Amritsar ; but 
they are found in large numbers along the whole course of the Sutlej 
from Ferozepnr upwards, and under the hills to the east of those two 
Districts, The numbers returned for the Delhi District are curiously 
large, and it is doubtful whether they really reft r to the same tribe. 
Like the Gordya they claim to be Saroha Rtijpms by origin, and to 
have come from Sirsa. If this be true they have jirobably moved up 
the Sutlej, and then spread along we.-^lwards under the hills. But 
another story makes them descendants of a Surajbansi Rajput named 
Lu who lived at Klulrmor in th.e llalwa, iiml held some office :it the 
Delhi court. They are said to be divided into three great sections, the 
Bdj, Saj and Sauda. 

Another pedigree is a=signed them in Amritsar. It makes Lu (Loh 
Sain) son of Raja Karn, thus : — 

SURAJ ttiunh 

1 

Kara, born at Karn Bas in Bulandshabr. 


Chatar Sain. Brikh Sain. ChanJar Sain, 


Karn’s birth is described in the legend that Raj.'l Kauntal had a 
daughter Kunti by name, who was married to Rajd, Pdndav. War- 
bhdshd rikhi taught her a viantra by which she could bring the sun 
under her influence and by its power she bore Karn who became Raj:i 
of Hastiniipur. Whi-n Pdndav renounced his kingdom after the battle 
at Kuruchhetar and Rajd Karn had been killed in the battle, Dhillon 

* Folk-etymology connects the name with dhilla, ' lazy.’ It is also said to be deriTed 
from a word meaning 'gentle.’ 


Loh Sain. 
Dhillon. 
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Dhindsor^Dhiruke. 


left Hastin^pur and settled in Wangar near Bhatinda, where his 
descendants lived for 1 0 generations. Karn is said to have a temple at 
Amb on the Ganges, where he is worshipped on the Chet chaiidas. In 
Sialkot the Dhillu jathera is Ddud Shah, and he is revered at weddings. 
The Bhangi misl of the Sikhs was founded by a Dhillon, Sirdar 
Garida Singh. In Amritsar the Dhillon do not marry with the Bal 
because occe a rairasi of the Dhillons was in difficulties in a Bal village, 
and they refused to help him, so the Dhillons of the Md,njha do not even 
drink water from a Bal’s hands; nor will the mfrdsi's of the Dhillon 
intermarry with those of the Bal. In Ludhiana at Dhillon village there 
is a shrine of the tribal jathera, who is called Bdbaji. Gur is offered to 
him at weddings and he is worshipped at the Diwali, Brahmans taking 
the offerings. 

Dhinesa, a Jat tribe, which would appear to be confined to Ambfila, Ludhiana 
and the adjoining portion of Patiala. They claim to be descended from 
Saroha Rajputs. In Jind their Sidh is Bfib^ Harnfim Dfis, aBair^giof 
the 17th century, whose shrine is at Kharifil in Karnal. Offerings are 
made to it at weddings. In Siffikot the Dhindsa also revere a sati’s tomb. 

DhIng, an agricultural clan found in Shfi,hpur. 

Dhinwar, Dhimae. — The word Dhinwar is undoubtedly a variant of Jhinwae,* 
while the term Dhimar is a corruption of it, with possibly, iu the Punjab, 
a punning allusion to the custom described below. The Dhinwar is 
confined in the Punjab to the tracts round Delhi, where the word is also 
applied to any person of dark complexion. The Dhinwars are divided 
into two groups, one of which makes baskets and carries pdlkis, works 
ferries and is in fact a Kahae, Many of this group are fishermen or 
boatmen, and call themselves Mallahs, while some are Bharbhunjds. 
The other group is so criminal in its tendencies that it was once pro- 
posed to proclaim the Dhinwars a criminal tribe, but violent crime is rare 
among them and though they wander all over the Punjab, disguised as 
musicians, begging, pilfering and even committing burglary or theft on 
a large scale, many of them are cultivators and .some even own land. 
The Dhinwars of Gurgaon once used to marry a girl to Bhaironji, and 
she was expected to die within the year. The Dhimars do not own the 
Dhinwars as the latter are notorious thieves. No Hindu of good caste 
will take water from a Dhinwar’s hands, though he will accept it from 
a Dhimar. (The latter caste appears to be the equivalent of theJhinwar 
in the United and Central Provinces). See also under Jhinwar. 

DHiEMALiA, the second oldest sect of Sikhs. The Dhirmalia owe their ori<rin 
to Dhirinal,t who refused to acknowledge Guru Har Rai, his younger 
brother, as the Guru. The sect has an important station at Chak Edm 
Dfis in ShAhpur, where the Bhfiis descended from Dhirmal own the 
village lands. They have a considerable following, chiefly of Khatria 
and Aroras. Bdba Bar Bh5g Singh, another member of the family, has 
a shrine at Mairi, near Arab in Hoshiiirpur. The sect has no special 
tenents differentiating it from the Nanakpanthis. 

Dhiecke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 


* For jA- dll. cf. rijha, cooked, for ridht-. bajha hui, for hdndha hdd, tied : rujjha, for 
fuaana, busy, and other examples. ’ * 
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Dhobi, perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching 
a true caste of all the Menial and Artisan castes. He is found under 
that name throughout the Punjab, but in the Derajat and tlie iMultdii 
Division he is undistinguishable from the Charhoa. He is the washer- 
man of the country, but with waAiing ho generally coiiihincs, especially 
in the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing, 
and undoubtedly in the=e parts the Dhobi and Chluraba castes overlap. 
The Dhobi is a true village menial in the sense that he recnivms a fixed 
share of the produce in return for washii!<i the clothes of the villatres 
where he performs that office. But he occupies this position only 
among the higher castes of landowners, as among the .bits and ca.ste 3 
of similar standing the women generally wa-h the clothes of the family. 
The Dhobi is, therefore, to be found in largest number in the towns. 
His social position is very low, for his occupation is considered impure ; 
and he alone of the tribes which are not outcast will iiuitare the Kumhdr 
in keeping and using a donkey. He stands below the Xai, but perhaps 
above the Kumbar. He often takes to working as a Dai zi or tailor, 
and in Peshdwar dhobi simply means a dyer [rmigre-.]. He is most 
often a Musalmdn. His title is barita or hhalifa, the latt er being the 
title of the heads of his guild. 

The Dhobi sections appear to be few. They include : — 

1. Agrai. 5. Kamboh. ; 9. Rikhari, 

2. Akthra. 6. Kkokhar. 10 Larli. 

3. Bhalam. 7. Kohdns. 11. Lippal. 

4. Bhatti. 8. Mahrnal. 

(Those italicised are also Chhi 01 ha a?id Charhoa (jots, Xos 1, .3 and 
9 being also Charhoa gets). The Hindu Dhobis in Kapuithsla say they 
are immigrants from the United Provinces and preserve four of their 
original seveu yofs, rtz-, Magia, Mdrwair, Bsl«ar and Kansujia, while 
the Muhammadan sections are said to be Galanjar, Mohar, Role, Sang^ri, 
Saukhar and Satal- 

Dhoda, an agricultural clan found in Shabpur. 

Dhodi Bhandah, Khatae, Namonana and Waie, fonr Rajput septs (agricul- 
tural) found in Multdn. 

Dhoqei, the ironsmiths, miners and charcoal-burners of the Barmaur tcicdmi 
of Chamba State, where, when holding land as tenants, they are, like 
other low-castes, termed fktirnridlti, lit. ‘ family .servants’. In Kullu 
territory all say the term dhogri is applied to any D^glii or Koli who 
takes to iron-smelting : cj. Chhazano for the Dhongru Kiiru in Spiti. 

The name is probably connected with dhauhni, etc., ' bellows,’ and 
dhainia, ‘ to blow the bellows. ’ 

Dhol, a tribe of Jats, found in Knpurthala, whither it migrated from the 
East, beyond the Jumna, after settling in Amritsar : see also Dhaul. 

Dhobi, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Shtlhpur. 

Dhot, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery— 
in the latter both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

Dhotae, a Jat tribe, almost entirely confined to Gujr.inw.i'a. Tiiey are mostly 
Hindus, and claim to be descended from a Solar Rijput who emigrated 
from Hiodiistiiu or, according to another story, from Ghazni, some 2 J 
generations back. 
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Dhudhi, Dhudhi, a tribe of Muhaminadans found in Pakpattan talisil, 
Montgomery district, and akin to the Eaths, In this district it is 
classed as Rajput, Jat, Ardin, and in Shdhpur as J4t. In Montgomery 
the Dhudhi Hutiana rank as Rajputs. 

Dhudhial, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 

Dhudhi, a small clan of Pun war Rajputs found with their kinsmen the Rathor 
scattered alonij the Sutlej and Chendb. Their original seat is said to 
have been in the Mailsi tahsil of Mult4n, where they are mentioned as 
early as the first half of tl>e 14th century. When the Delhi empire was 
breaking up they spread along the rivers. One of them, H4ji Sher Mu- 
hainmsd, was a saint whose shrine in Mult4n is still renowned. They 
are said to be “ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society.” 

Dhddi, a J4t tribe found in tahsil Mailsi, district Mult4n, and formerly, in 
the 13th century, established in tha extreme east of it. 

Dhul, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur and, as Rajputs, in Montgomery. 

Dhdl, one of the principal clans of the Jats in Karnal, with its head-quarters 
at Pai. 

Dhcllu BhattI, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dhund, the Dhiind with the Satti, and Ketwal, occupy nearly the whole of 
the Murree and Hazdra Hills on the right bank of the Jhelum in the 
Haz4ra and Rdwalpindi districts. Of the three the Dhund are the most 
northern, being found in the Abbottdbdd tahsil of Hazdra and in the 
northern tracts of Rawalpindi, while below them come the Satti. 
Andwdl appears to be one of the Dhund clans. They claim to be 
descendants of Abbas, the paternal uncle of the Prophet ; but another 
tradition is that their ancestor Takht Khdn came with Taimur to Delhi 
where he settled ; and that his descendant Zorab Khdn went to Kahuta 
in the time of Shdh Jahan, and begat the ancestors of the Jadwdl, 
Dhund, Sarrdra, and Tandoli tribes. His son Khaldra or Kulu Eai was 
sent to Kashmir, and married a Kashmiri woman from whom the Dhund 
are sprung, and also a Ketwdl woman. From another illegitimate son of 
his the Satti, who are the bitter enemies of the Dhund, are said to have 
sprung ■, but this the Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person 
than Nausherwan. Tliese traditions are of course absurd. Kulu Rai is 
a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Brahman. 
Colonel Wace wrote of the Dhund and Karrdl ; “Thirty years ao-o their 
acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith was still slight, and thouo-h 
they now know more of it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of 
their Hindu faith are still observable in their social habits.’' This much 
appears certain that the Dhund, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others 
are all of Hindu origin, all originally occupants of the hills on this part 
of the Jhelum, and all probably more or less connected. Among the 
Punwdr clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct are 
the Dhooiida, Sornteah, Blieeba, Dhund, Jeebra, and Dhoonta • and it 
is not impos'ible that these tribes may bo I’uuwar clans. The history of 
these tribes is given at pages 5'.>2 (p of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 
They were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 18-37. Colonel Cracroft 
considered the Dhund and Satti of l!4walpindi to be a ‘treacherous 
feeble, and dangerous population,’ and rendered especially dangerous by 
their close connection with the Karral and Dhund of Haz4ra. He says 
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that the Satti are a finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant 
and volatile than the Dhiind, whos" traditional enemies they aro. Sir 
Lepel Griffin wrote that the Dhund “have cvvr been a lawless nntract- 
able race, but their courayrH is not equal to their disjosition to do evil.” 
On the other hand, iMujor Wace described both the Dhund and Karral as 
“ attached to then' homes and fiehD, winch they cultivate simply and 
industriously. For tlm rest their character is crafty and cowardly.” 
Both tribes broke into open rebellion iii 18.17, and the Dhund were 
severely chastised in Eawalpindi, but left nn])unished in Hazdra. 
Mr. E. B. Steedman said : “ The Inllmcn of Rawaljiindi aro not of very 
fine physique. They have a good deal of pride of race, but are rather 
squalid in appearance. The rank and file arc poor, holding but little 
land and depending cbiefly on their cattle for a livelihood. They have 
a great di^^ilike to leaving the hills, especially in the hot weather, when 
they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the 
cold weather. They stand high in the social scale.” In Hazara the 
local tradition makes two of the two main Dhiind clans, Chandial and 
Eatnidl, descendants of two Edjpul chiefs who were descended from Gahi, 
ruler of a ti-act round Delhi. To this day they refuse to eat with other 
Muhammadans or oven to allow them to touch their cooking vessels. 
At .weddings they retain the Hindu custom, whereby the harat or pro- 
cession spends 2 or -3 days at the hoii>e of the bride’s father, and various 
other Eindu social observances. They rarely marry outside the tribe,’ 
but polygamy is fairly common among them.* Mr. H. D. AV'atson 
describes them as physically rather a fine race, and intelligent, but 
factious and unscrupulous. 

Dhunia, a synonym for Penja [q. i\). See also under Kandera. 

Dhunsae, Dhusar, see under Bhargava Dbusar. 

Dhcssa.— A daughter of Guru Har Rai married a Gend Kliatri of Pasrur, 
named Amar Singh, whose descendants are called dhussas or intruders, 
but no sect of this name apjiears in our Census tables. 

DiHAL'E-iE, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amrit.sar. 

Dilaz.uc, an important Pathiin tribe. 

The Dilazak were the first .Afghan tribe to enter the Peshtiwar valley, 

■ and the .lAdaijtd, Darwezn, avers that they came fi^^t into Nangrah^rt 


* E. Molloy. in P. X. (} II. 5 Esp „ . 

t The Dilazaks first entero.l X.in^rahir fmm the west or .oath- west and. prior to Timiir s 
invasion. ..settled in the Fc'h'twar v.-'.'lev, ailving thi-ni'elves with ^ih.- .slialinlnis. In Bibar s 
time and under .Akbar they hi'Iil \V il'is.aii ‘nd the e3'l"rn pur of liij.vjr. They ssiftne 1 the 
Doaba to the Yiisufzais and .M in J'.rs an 1 they in turn to the ft ,ini but t lie 1 itter were defeat- 
ed by the Uilaziks Upon this the Khishi-. hetlel by Malik Ahmtl. the Manlir chief, atyik^i 
the bilaziks and drove ihe n ou! of all their t-iri'ori j n-ulh of tlie Kibiil river. The KhaliTs 
and Mehman'!' then iiidu el Kiiurin In itt I’k ilie Oil izlk-. an 1 he e,pe'!el the n from Peshi- 
war and all their posse.'sions we-t of the Indus l.m-Ie .'u'l^epie itly (c Khan 

Kaju Ma'ik -\hm:d's ees.-.or lu-mr-d a e.’i'.it c infederirion of Kh-i-ni tr' ■ ' * 

Ghrv.iria Kiel, heelel by the Kh.ihls at 'h.ii ;li l.ipurin Kiiu 


ban 

e.n I defeited the 
. power miy bo 

gaueesl f ; ' an tee f -c! that h.' Ii id at one ti ne i ' .rc'- of 1 ' o ■ i men in h''- h - e e.i i.ri i an i liis 

auth.iitv w;., e -knowle P-d from X nn.ri.'- : . !w M ria-i!!.-' r — m 1 ' P'’"'' 

Pindi ai'nl K ilil/mh .Adam Kh-in G.ikhar i> s.ail to bave been in- fe'i Ut uy. l.ireeorfoiir 
Years later in la.aP Ilumiyiln rearbe l I’e.shiw.ir. which foiire— . he fraud in vuiy, and .appointed 
Sik<andar Khan the Co-s.aek (Q.izaki its governor. Sion after laah Khan Ka)ii marched on 

Ba'uim.and there invested pik.ind.ir, but hiving no artillerv or other hreirm' wa; romnelled 

to raise the siems, Kh in Kapi's Miilla or chief priest and mini-'ter w.i^ .nl; lika M ih who divided 
the conquered lands ainons Kliashis. 
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from the west and passed on eastward before the time of Timur. Enter- 
ing the vale of Peshawar they formed an alliance with the Shalmanis, 
who were then subject to the Sultdn of Sw^t, and subdued or expelled, 
exterminated or absorbed the other tribes which held the valley. Thus 
they occupied the eastern part of Bdjaur, and their territory extended 
from the Jinde river to the KaMpani and the hills of Swat. The 
Shalmdnis held the Hashtnagar ti’act, but all the lands from B4jaur 
to the Indus north of the Kdbul and south of it as far as the Afridi 
hills, were DHazak territory when the Khashi Pathans appeared on 
the scene. That branch of the Afghdn nation had been expelled from 
their seats near Kabul by Mirza Ulugh Beg, Bdbar’s uncle, they ap- 
plied lor aid to the Dilazdks and were by them assigned the Shabkadr 
Do-dbah or tract between the two rivers. 

Accordingly the Yusufzai and Mandar tribes of the Khashis settled 
in the Do-dhah, and some under the Mandar chief, Mir Jamdl Amanzai, 
spread towards Anibar and Danishkol, while many Mandars and some 
of the Yusufzais pushed on into Baj-iur. Then they came into collision 
with theUinr Khel Dilazak-, who held the Chan ddwal valley, and defeated 
them with the loss <4 their chief, Malik Haibu. The Yusufzai, Mandar 
and Khalil* then divided Bajaur among themselves, but soon fell out 
and in the end the Khalils were crushed in a battle fought in the Hindu- 
raj valley. The Khalils never again obtained a footing in Bajaur. 

Meanwhile the Gagi^nis had attempted to set a footing in Bajaur 
but failed and besought Malik Ahmad Mandar for aid. He assigned 
the I)o-4bah to them, but they soon found cause of quarrel with the 
Dilazaks, and even with the Y'usufzais and Mandars also. In 1519 
the Gagi^nis brought BAbar into the Hashtnagar tract, ostensibly 
against the Dilazdks, with whom the Yusufzai and Mandars left them 
to fight it out. In the result the Dilazdk completely overthrew the 
Gagi. 9 nis. The former were elated at their victory, and thus aroused 
the jealousy of Malik Ahmad, who formed a great Khashi confederacy, 
including various vassals of the Yusufzai and Mandar. In a great 
battle fought in the Guzar Kud, between Katlang and Sliahbdzgarhi, 
the Dilazaks were defeated with great loss, but in the pursuit Ahmad's 
son Khdn Kaju chivalrously allowed the Dilazdk women to escape across 
the Indus. He subsequently received the hand of the daughter of 
the Dilazdk chief, and the political downfall of the Dilazak was 
thereby fealed. As good subjects of Bdbar they were obnoxious to 
Mirza Kamrdn, and this doubtless accounts for the failure of all their 
attempts to retrieve their position, since they were only finally overcome 
after much severe fighting. In alliance with Kamrdn the Khalils 
sought to despoil the Dilazdks of their remaining lands, and by 1534 
they had obtained possession of the country from Dhaka to Attack, 
together with the Khyb--r and Karappa passes. 

Dind.vr, ‘possessed of the Faith’: a term applied to a Chuhra, Chamar 
or any other low-caste convert to Islam. Better class converts are 
called Naumuslim, Sheikh or somewhat contemptuously, Sheikhra. Of. 
Kho]ah. 

Dieman, (a corruption of Abdur-rahmdn) an Afghan sept of the Khaguni tribe. 

* The Khalils had qi^rrelled with the other tribes of the Ghwaria Khel and quitted th 
northem Qandahir territory to occupy the Lashuia valley in Bajaur, some time previouslye 
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DiwANA. — The third oldest sect of the Sikhs. To Guru Har Rai, or perhaps 
to Gurd Eiim Dds, must be ascribed the origin of the Diwana Sddhs 
or “ Mad SaintSj” a name they owe chiefly to their addiction to ex- 
cessive consumption of hemp drugs. Founded by Bdla and Haria 
with the Guru’s permission the order is but loosely organised, and is 
recruited mainly from the flats and C'hamars. Its members are for 
the most part non-celibate. Outwardly these Sadhs keep the hair 
uncut and wear a necklace of shells, with a peacock’s feather in the 
pagrt. They fellow the Adi Granth and repeat the true name.* Sikh 
history relates that one of the sect who attempted forcible access to Guru 
Goviiid Singh was cut down by a sentry, whereupon Ghudda, their 
spiritual guide, sent 50 men of the sect to assassinate him. But of these 
48 turned back, and only two proceeded to the Guru, without weapons, 
and playing on a sarangi ; and instead of killing him they sang to him. 
He gave them a square rupee as a memorial. (Macauliffe : Sikh Re- 
ligion, V, p. 218). They are mainly returned from Kdngra district. 

Diwae, a family of Oadhioks, settled at Halwdl in Jhelum. 

Don, a Rajput tribe found in Hoshiarpur. The Dods are almost entirely 
confined to the Bit tract in the Siwdiliks, their head being the Rdna 
of Mtinaswiilt. The Dods are Jadav or Chandr-ban«i by origin. Tra- 
dition avers that they once fought an enemy lA times as numerous as 
themselves, and so became called Deorha, whence Dod. The clan once 
ruled in Orissa, whence Deo Chand fought bis way to Delhi, defeated 
its rulers, the Tiirs (Tunwdrs), and then conquered Jaijon : — 

Orisa se charhiya Raja Deo Chand Baryahan TiJca ae. 

Tii,r Raja aidiydn jo thake fauj rachae, 

Tiir chhadde nathkejo mil baithe hai, 

Dod Garh ilukte^ar men jo mile chare thdon , — 

‘ Raja Deo Chand marched from Orissa. The Tur Raja collected a large army in order to 
meet him, but fled before him. The Dods occupied Garh Muktesar and the places round it’ 

Thus Deo Chand came to Jaijon and ruled the Dodba. His descend- 
ant Jai Chand gave his name to Jaijon. The Dod Rdjd was, however, 
defeated by a R4j4 of Jaswan, and his four sons separated, one taking 
Jaijon, the second Kiingrat, the third Mauaswal Garhi and the fourth 
Saroa. Jaijon and Saroa were subsequently lost to the Dods, and after 
their defeat by Jaswdn they sank to the status cf ranas, losing that of 
Rajas. Of the 22 villages dependent on Kungrat, none pay tahtkddri 
to the rdna who is a mere co-proprietor in Kungrat, as the family lost 
its position during the Sikh rule. The Rana of M4nasw41, however, 
maintained his position under the Sikhs and holds most of the 22 
Mdnaswal villages (Bit — 22) in jdgir, his brothers holding the rest. 

Another account runs thus : — 

Four leaUere of the tribe migrated from Udaipur to Garh Mandal, 1,10U years ago, and 
thence to Garh Muktasar. Thence Jodh Chand seized ilaiiaswal expelling Hira, the Mahton 
leader, whose tribe held the tract. 40 generations auo Esina Chacho Chand, the 19th Rana, 
was attacked by the Katoch ruler, but his biotlier lilok bingh (Tillo) defeated him at 
Mahudpur in Una, and Tillo's .shrine at Bhawani is revcienced to this day. In Sambat 1741 
Rana Jog Chand repelled a Jaswal invasion. Rana Bakht Chand annexed Bhalan, with 12 
dependent villages, in Una. His successor, Ratn Chand, repelled a Jaswal army under 

* Maclagan, § 101. The Diwana Sadhs appear to be a sect of the llalwa with head- 
quarters at Pir-pind in 

+ But the Manj Rajputs have a baiya in Bit Manaswil, according to Mr. Coldstream in 
Punjab Motes and Queries I, § 465. 
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Bhagwan Singh Sonliiila ulio ivas killed, and in his memory a shrine at Kharali was 
erected. A tiealy now delined the Jaswal and Dod teiiituries. Under Mian Gulab Singh, 
regent during /'chal Cliand’s irincnty. Nadir Shah is said to have lisited the tract and 
ordered a massacre of the llasali people, but the Eana obtained irom him a grant of Bathri, 
then a Jaswil villace. liana Jhagar Chand. howerer, espoused the Jaswals' cause, when 
they were attacked hr Sansar Chand of Kangia in ls04 A, D.. and repulsed him. On 
Ran] it Singh’s invasion of the Jlanaswal plateau, the Eana was confirmed in his possessions, 
subject to a contingent of to horse. The rule of inheritance was primogeniture, mitigated by 
a system of lopping off villages as fiefs for younger sons, many of whose descendants still 
hold villages, thus redueing the size of the estate. 

The Dods are also found as a Muliammsdan Jat clan (agricultural) 
in Montgomery. 

Dodai, once an important Baloch tribe, but not now found under that 
name. Its most important representatives are the Mirrani of Deras 
Ghazi and Ismiiil Khiin, and Jhang, and the most important clans 
of the Gurchiini. 

Dodhi, a Gaddi milkmah, in Gujrd,t. 

Dodi, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

PoGAR, fern. Dogariu. — The Dogars of the Punjab aie found in the upper 
valley of the iSutle] and Beds above the lower border of the Lahore 
district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Sidlkot. There are also considerable colonies of them in Hissar and 
Karual. '1 lie Dogais of Ferozepur, where they hold the riverside 
almost exclusively from 20 miles below to 20 miles above the head- 
quarters of that District, were thu.s described by Mr. Brandreth : — 

“ In my account of the Ferozepur iluqa I have already alluded to the 
Dogars, who are supposed to be converted Chanhaii* Kajputs from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. They migrated first to the neighbourhood of 
Pdk Pattan, whence they spread gradually along the banks of the 
Sutlej, and entered the Ferozepur district about 100 years ago. The 
Ferozepur Dogars are all descended from a common ancestor named 
Bahlol, but they are called Mahu Dogars, Ironi Malm the grandfather 
of Bahlol. Bahlol had three sons,t Banibu, Langar and Sammu. The 
Dogars of Ferozepur and Mulluiiwala are the descendants of Bambu ; 
those of Kliai the descendants of Langar ; the descendants of Sammu 
live in the Kasur territory. There are many other sub-castes of the 
Dogars in other districts along the banks of the tSutle], as the Farchats, 
the Topuras, the Chopuras, etc. The Chopura Dogars occupy Mamdot.j 
Ferozepur Dogars coiisiurr themselves superior in rank and descent to 


♦ Franem U ‘o -t; »?• (.'fi'.r'/rt, , is.'-.s.p. j.p m-lr.) guts ,i full aci eiait uf the Dogar 
history lu th,.t I'mlrici ; ii l i n j . c he s..J^ tlial the L'ogar cleiiu to 1 e I’univfu, as well as 
Chaulian, ami aic jaol .illv a -ei.lii;ii of the chvI J iaitti till e aiul eloiely aJlicil to the 
'J he M.,i!J tia'iiti' I..'- .-ay that the la g.ii- an- dr -ci i.tieh fioinLiimia (V io.\) who, 
like Xaipal, was me if Kari.r BliiUi'b tfl .-ciis. Thty iliiesl aiuie the Wan us to the west 
and the N iij ah- to ilie oa-t. ai d loo', ai i.\ sul liueo tl t io.chhi' Jh.ll, Is and ctlier iiifeiior 
tril l’s, a-suirin.d the jiis.iiiu of ti iial .-ui eiiois lalhei thiin that n ailual eultivatois, and 
afffctinu, the tit e il liidar. 

t Fiancis fiirro j :<)• fo/ p. rfi . g.vi s a liit'.Liiiit UiCCKl.t He sp.\ s that llahn had 
two -or.s Salilol i^wiio-e deSCti.ilMd- live on the K ,-ui -uip of the butlej i and Bahlol. 
From Bahlol sprana four Lu.in.lits. Khan.ki, Ph.iimaki, Ullaki aLuKandaiki, The Fhaitnaki 
hold Khai and will not give oaughteis to other Irancht- which they consider infeiior. 
Infanticide was forii eily ecnimon amongst them. 

f Francis says the sections mostly iocatea in llaii.dol are ihe Mattar, Chhini, Bupal, 
Dhandi and Khamma, as we.l as the Chopra, 
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tbe other sub-castes. They are very particular to whom they give 
their daughters in marriage though they take wives from all the other 
families. At one time infanticide is said to have prevailed among 
them, but 1 do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 

“ Sir Henry Lawrence, who knew the Dogars well, writes of them 
that ‘ they are tall, handsome, and sinewy, and are remarkable for 
having, almost without exception, large acquiline iiojcs; they are 
fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, 
though susceptible to kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they 
appear to have been alwaj’s troublesome subjects, and too fond of their 
own free mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers. The Jewish 
face which is found among the JDogars, and in which they resemble 
the Afghans, is very remarkable, and makes it probable that there is 
very little Chauhdn blood in their veins, notwithstanding the fondness 
with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient 
family of Eiijputs. Like the Gujars and Naipals they are great thieves, 
and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. Their favourite crime is 
cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among 
them, especiallv in the Ferozepur ildqa. It is only within the last few 
years that the principal Dogars have begun to wear any covering for 
the head; formerly the whole population, as is the case with the poorer 
classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any 
covering either of sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of 
physiognomy, however, the Dogars pi'eserve evident traces of some 
connection v/ith the Hindus in most of their family customs, in 
which they resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox 
Muhammadans.” 

Mr. Purser wrote that they are divided into two tribes, one of which 
claims to be Chauban and the other Punwar Rdjputs, and he noted 
their alleged advent from Pdk Pattan, but not their previous migra- 
tion from Delhi. If they ever did move from Delhi to the Montgomery 
district, it can hardly have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize 
the intervening country, and the date of the migration must have been 
at least sorne« centuries back ; and the JDogars of Hissar came to those 
parts from the Punjab, probably from the Sutlej across the Sirsa 
district. The Dogars of Lahore and Ferezepur are essentially a 
rivei’aidc tribe, being found onh' on the river banks : they bear tho 
very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to 
have retained till lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. 
Their origin was probably in tlio Sutlej valley. They appear to have 
entered the Ferozepur district about ITtlO A.D., and during the next 
forty’ years to liave possessed ihemsolves of a very considerable portion 
of the di.-trict. while their tuibulonce rendered them almost independ- 
ent of the Sikh Goveiiiment. In 1808 we recognised the Dogar 
State of Ferozepur, and took it under our protection against Kanjit 
Singh ; but it lapsed in 1835. 

The Kaj]iut origin of the Dogars is probably very doulitful, and is 
strenuously denied by their Kajput neighbours, though Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson believed that Dogar, or perhaps Doghar,* is used in some 

* Doghar means two waterpots, one carried on top of the other. The d is soft. In Dogar 
it is hard. 
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parts of the Province to denote one of mixed blood. Another derivation 
of the name is doghgar or milkman.* The Dogars seem to be originally 
a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and still to retain a strong 
liking tor cattle, whether their own or other people’s. They are often 
classed with Gujars, whom they much resemble in their habits. In 
Karndl, Lahore and Ferozepur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 
further north they seem to have settled down and become peaceful 
husbandmen. They are not good cultivators. Their social standing 
seems to be about that of a low-class Rajput, but in Sirsa they rank as 
a good agricultural caste, of equal .standing with the Wattus. They are 
practically all Musalmdns, but in Karnal their women still wear the 
Hindu petticoat; and in marriage the mother’s got is excluded. In 
Jullundur they marry late, and are said to have marriage songs 
unintelligible to other tribes. Some of the largest Dogar clans are 
the Mattar, Chin a, Tagra, Mdhu and Chokra. 

According to an account obtained from Kapurthala the Dogars were 
originally settled at Lakhiwal, near which was fought a battle between 
the Man] and Bhatti Rajputs, the Dogars siding with the latter. The 
Manj were, however, victorious and expelled the Dogars from Lakhiwal, 
but for generations no Dogar would drink from the hands of a Manj. 

The Dogar septs in Kapurthala are : — Dasal, from LakhiwM : founded 
Dasal which was destroyed by the Sikhs, who had been plundered by 
the Pogars in their flight from Ahmad Shah Abdali ; Bfljwa, or Ratrfl, 
from Sundru; Ripdl, Naiuah, Mattar, Asar all from LakhiwM. 

Other gots are the Sidhi, Banch, Dflre, Chhane, Khame, Mabhi, M^hfl, 
Daddd, Dhandi, Gug, Dher, Tote, Kohli, Fade, Sanapi, Jakhrd, Katwdl, 
Chhohar, Chopri, Ghangi, Wali, Wisar, Khari, Sombar, Ilsar, Johde, 
Kotordal, Gosal, Saurai, Dhaurdi and Gamload. 

In Montgomery the Dogar -Khiwa, -Mahu and -Mittar rank as three 
agricultural Rajput clans. 

Dogli. — A term applied to the offspring of a Rajput man by a Gaddi woman 
in Kangra. Cf. Dogala, a mongrel. (The d is soft). 

DoGBA, a term applied to any inhabitant of the Dugar des,t whatever his 
caste, but more especially to the Hindu Rajputs of that region. Brah- 
mans also are included in the term, as are Kdthis and 'I'hakkurs (as 
Rajputs), but not Ghirths or Kanets.J 

According to Drew (Javimu and Kashmir Territories, pp. 43 et seq.) 
there are two lakes near Jammu, the Saroin Sar and Man Sar, and the 
country between them w'as called in Sanskrit Drigarhdesh or the 
country between the two liollows. This was corrupted into Dugar. 
Drew divides the Dogras of the Jammu hills into Brahmans, Pdjputs 
(including the Midns and workiag Rajputs), Khatris, Thakars, Jats, 
Banyas and K(ijrdrs (petty shopkeepers), Nais, Jiurs (carriers), Dhiydrs 
(iron-smelters), Meghs and Dums. 

Dohli, a drummer (player on dol) in Gujrat. 

* In Hissar the Dogars have a vague tradition that they camefrom the hm called Dogar in 
J ammu. 

t Dcs here does not appear to mean ‘ plain,’ hut simply tract. 

% See Bingley's Dograo (Class Haud-looke for the Indian Army, 1899), 
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Dolat, Ditlhat, a clan of Jdts found inN^bha, Patidla and Ferozepore.* Rai 
Khanda, their ancestor, is said to have held a jiigu’ near Delhi. His 
brothers Ragbir and Jagobir were killed in Nadir Shah^s invasion, but 
he escaped and fled to Siuna Gnjariwdla, a village, now in ruins, close 
to Sunam, and then the capital of a petty state. He sank to Jat status 
by marrying his brother’s widows. The origin of the name Dolat is 
thus accounted for. Their ancestor’s children did not live, so his wife 
made a vow at Naina Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsure 
ceremony of her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called 
Do-lat (from lat hair). 


Dolat, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Dom, Dome, fem. dombani, Bah, a bard, minstrel ; see Dum. In Dera Ghdzi 
Kh^n the doms or mirdsis are a low class of Muhammadans who used 
to keep horse-stallions and still do so in the Bozdiir hills. 


Domaeah, a JSt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Dombki, Domki. — Described in ballads as •' the greatest house among the 
Balochj’ and of admittedly high rank, the Domki are still called the 
Daptar fPers. daftar) or recorders of Balocu gf-nealogy. But owing 
to this fact and the similarity of name some accuse them of being 
Doms, and a satirist says : ‘Ttie Dombkis are little brothers of the 
Doms.’ The name is however probably derived from Dnmbak, a 
river in Persia. Their present head-quarters are at Lahri in Kachhi. 

Dom^ia, a young bard : a term of contempt, but see DumrA. 

Dosali, a small caste fcund in Hoshidrpnr, but not east of the Sutlej.f 
Its members make dishes of leaves, often of fdwar leaves for Hindus 
to eat of. At weddings their services are in great request to make 
leaf platters, and that appears to be their principal occupation. They 
sew the leaves together with minute pieces of dried grass straw, 
as is done in the Simla Hills by Dumnas. The Dosdli is deemed an 
impure caste, and Rajputs, etc., cannot drink from their hands. But 
it is deemed hifjher than the Sarera,, or the Bhanjrd, but below the Bihti 
or Ghirth, and near the Chhimba. The DosAli rarely or never marries 
outside his own caste. 

Dotanni, see Dautanni. 

Dotoen, see Thakur. 

Doye, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Deakhan, Bah, a carpenter : contrast drashk, a tree. 

Deen, see Mallah. 

Deigs, a tribe of Jdts found along the Chentib in Multfln. They attribute 
their origin to Kech Makrdn and were probably driven out of Sind late 
in the 15th century setthng in Bet Kech in Akbar’s time. They are 
entitled Jam. 


* But their Sidh and Pir is Didar Si gh, whose shrine is at ilard Khera in Jind. 
f Ibbetson indeed describes the Dosali as a bill caste, pomewhat above the Chamar, or 
rather as an occupational group, deriving its name from ditsa, the small piece of straw 
used to pin leaves together. But the DosaKs are also found in Amritsar where they have a 
tradition that their forebear used to carry a lantern before the emperor, whence he was 
called Missali. This menial task led to.his excommunication, and the name was corrupted 
into Dosali. 
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Dkishak, are the most Rcattcred of all theBALOCH tumans of Dera Gh^zi Khaiij 
many of their villages lying among a Jit population on the bank of the 
Indu< ; and this fact renders the tuman less powerful than it should be 
from its imtnliers. They, hold no portion of the hills, and are practically 
confined to the Ghazi district, lying scattered about between the 
Pitok Pass on the north and Sori Pass on the south. The tribe 
belongs to the Rind section : but claims descent from Hot, son of 
JaMl Khfin. Its sections are the Kinnani, Mingwani, Gulpadh, 
Sargdni, Arbani, Jistk&ii and Isanani, the chief belonging to the 
first of these. Their head-quarters are at Asni close to R^janpur. 
They are said to have descended into the plains after the Maz4ri, or 
towards the end of the 17th century- 


Deugpa, ‘ red-cap " (but see below). — A Buddhist order. Like its sister order 
the Ningmapa, from whom they appear to be distinct, the Drugpa was 
founded about 750 a. d. by PadamsamV)hava, who is known in Ldhul as 
‘Guru’ or Guru Rinpoche. Padamsanibhava visited Mandi, Ganotara, 
L^hul, Kashmir and both the Bangtlhals, but died in Great Tibet.* • One 
of his great doctrines was called Spiti Yoga, and he may have developed 
it in Spiti. A sorcerer and exorcist, he helped to degrade the faith by the 
most debased Tantraism, but he merits admiration as a great traveller. 

The name Drugpa possibly means, according to Mr. Francke, the 
Bhutia order, the Tibetan for Bhutan being Drukyiil or Drugyul and for 
a Bhutia ‘Drugpa.’ The Bhutan church is governed by a very great 
Lima, who is almost a Pope in himself.t In Spiti his title is given as 
Dorji Chang, but in Ladlkh he is knowm as N(g)a(k)wang Namgial. 
The Bhutln Lima appears to rule the following religious houses in 
Western Tibet : — 


(i) Dariphug and 

(ii) Zatulphug in the holy cir- 

cuit of Kailas, 

(hi) Jakhyeb ia Take Mlna- 
sarowar, 

(iv) Khojarnlth, * 

(v) Rungkhuug and 

(vij Do. in the Upper Karnlli 
river, 

(vii) Garrdzong, near Gartok, 
(viii) Iti. 


(ix) Ganphug, 

(x) Gesar and Sumor in the 

Daba dzong. According to 
a Spiti manepa (preacher) 
his lieutenant in Tibet is 
known as tbe Gangri 
Durindzin, or Gyalshokpa J 
and his influence is widely 
spread. He is or should 
bo appointed for a term of 
three years. 


In Llhul there are two distinct ^ects of the Drugpas 

1. Tbe Zhung Drugpas (Middle Bhuteas) or Kargiutpa (Tantraists). 
This sect has 3 Llhula communities all connected with the parent com- 
munity at Hemis ; only one Llhula house boasts an abbot {khripa), 
[pronounced thripa'] and he is appointed by tbe abbot of Hemis. The 
head monastery is at Dechen Choskor near Lhassa. 


'^*10 became a great friend of the Tibetan emperor 
froSier^o UUeir" detaam), who extended his empire from the Chinese 

administration which rules one of the most 
278** - o d sometimes in defiance of the Lhassa authorities ; 
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But the Zhan Drugpas acknowledge the suzerainty of the pope or 
Dalai Lima of Bliutdii, and in December 1909 the abbot of Hemis 
Skoshok Stag Tsang Ras Chen passed through Kullu to attend the 
Bhutln Dalai Lima’s court. 

2. Hlondrugpa, pronounced Lodrugpa (the Southern Bhuteas). There 
are no less than twelve houses of this order. All are subordinate to 
Stagna (pron. Takna) in Ladlkh and that house again is subordinate to 
Bhutln. The abbot of Stagna appoints the abbot of the ancient house 
of Guru Ghuntll or Gandhola which was founded by Guru Rinpoche 
himself, and the Gandhola abbot appoints the other Lahula abbots of 
the order. He sends an annual tribute of Rs. 30 to Gangri Durindzin 
through the abbot of Stagna. The Drugpas of Llhul thus keep up their 
connection with Bhutln. Orders appointing or relieving an abbot are 
supposed to be signed in Bhutln, and when the ritual dancing at 
Krashis (Tashi) Dongltse (at Kyelong) was revised a brother was sent 
to Bhutln to learn the proper steps, instead of to the much less distant 
Drugpa monastery at Hemis in Ladlkh.* 

Like the Ningmapas the Drugpas are distinguished for their low 
moral standard and degraded superstitions which are little better 
than devil-worship. The brethren are allowed to marry and their 
children (buzhan or ‘ naked boys ’) let their hair grow till they 
enter the community. 

DasfE, a weighman, in Muzaffargarh. 

Duhlae, an agricultural clan found in Shlhpur. 

Dpkpa, Lo-mjKPA, the Buddhist sect to which all the monks in Llhdl and 
the monks of the Pin monastery in Spiti belong. Its peculiarity is that 
no vow of celibacy is required of, or observed by, its members, who 
marry and have their wives living with them in the monasteries. The 
sect wears red garments and is subject to the Dharma Rajl of Bhutln, 
in which country it is most numerously represented. The Nyingml is 
the sub-divisioii of the Dukpa sect to which the monks of Pin and 
the families from which they are drawn belong. The word merely 
means ‘ ancient,’ and they appear to have no distinguishing doctrines. 
(Apparently the same as the Nyimapa sect of § 252 of Census Report, 
1881). But see Drugpa and Ningmapa from Mr. Francke’s accounts 
of those orders. 


Dum, or less correctly Dom : fem. Durani, dim. Dumrl. According to Ibbetson 
the Dum is to be carefully distinguished from the Dom or Domrl, the 
executioner and corpse-burner of Hindustln, who is called Dumna in the 
liills of Hoshilrpur and Klugra. But in Chamba the Dumnl is called 
Dum and in the Hill States about Simla he is a worker in bamboo. t 
According to Ibbetson the Dum of the plains is identical with the 
MiRAsi, th-> latter being the Muhammadan, Arabic name tor the Hindu 
and Indian Dum. But though tlie Diinis may overlap the Mirlsfs 


* It is not, however, certain that all Drugpas are subject to Bhutan /'am=ay ^ves a 
separate sect called Hlondukpa (Hlo meaning Bhutan) which includes the Sta^a 
house It was founded, he says, in the l5th century by N<gia(k)wang ^ 

of Western Tibet, Lahore, 1890, p. 83. Possibly there was a reformation from Bhutin in 
the loth century. 

t In Maya Singh’s Punjabi Dicty. § Ddmni is said to — a species oi bee. 
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Dum^^Dumnd. 


and be in common parlance confused with them, they appear to be, m 
some parts of the Punjab at least, distinct from them, and the Mir^sis 
are beyond all question inextricably fused with the Bh^^ts. In 
Gurgdon the Dum is said to be identical with the Kanchan, and to be 
a Mirdsi who plays the tabla or (larangi for prostitutes, who are often 
Mirdsi girls. Such Bums are also called hharwa (pimp) or sufardai. 
Dum Women as well as men ply this trade. But another account from 
the same District says that the Dum is rhe mirdsi of the Mir^sis ; and 
that he gets his alms from the menial castes, such as the Jhiwar, 
Dakaut, Koli, Ciiam^r, Bbangi, Julaha and Dhdnak. In Lahore too 
they are described as quite beyond the Mirdsi pale, as the true Mirasis 
will not intermarry with them nor will prostitutes associate with them, 
thongh, like tlie Bhands,* they sing and play for them when they dance 
or sinf^ professionally. In fact they rank below the Chuhrd. So too 
in LudhidiUa tliey are distinct from and lower rhan the Mirdsi. 

In Dera Ghd,zi Khdn the Dura or Langd are said to be an occupa- 
tional group of the Mikasis, and to be the mirdsi of the Baloch tribes. 
In other words they are identical with the Dom or Domb, whose name 
means minstrel in Balochi. 


Dumna.— The Diimnd, called also Domra, and even Dum in Chamba, is the 
Chuhrd of the hills proper, and is also found in large numbers in the 
sub-montane tracts of Kdngra, Hoshidrpur and Gurddspur. Like the 
Chuhrd of the plains he is something more than a scavenger; but 
whereas the Chubr4 woiks chiefly in grass, the Dumna adds to this 
occupation the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available 
to the Chuhr^. He makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass 
rope and string, and generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture 
and other articles which are ordinarily made of bamboo. When he con- 
fines himself to this sort of work and gives up scavengering, he appears 
to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the lower hills, and occasionally 
Saridl. I'he Dumna appears hardly ever to become Musalmd^n or Sikh, 
and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allowed 
to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

TheDumnA is often called Dum in other parts of India, as in Chamba ; 
and 13 regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. Yet he seems 
once to have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and 
importance. Further information regarding him will be found in 
Sherring 400) and Elliott (I, 84). He is. Sir Denzil Ibbetson con- 
sidered, quite distinct frimi the Dum-Minisi. 


DAmna, a low sweeper caste, a'so called Bhanjrd, in the hills and in Gurdd,s- 
pur, Jnllundur and Iloshiarpur. They make chiAis, baskets, etc., of 
bamboo and do menial service. Apparently the term is a generic one, 
including Barwilds, Batw^ls, Daolis and Sansois. But in Lahore, where 
the Dumna is also found, he i-^ described es distinct from the Batwdl, 
and as a Hindu who is yet not allnwed to draw water from Hindu wells. 
Some of the Dumnds will eat from a Muhamm-dan’s hands. Their 
clans are Kf.iorra, Mangln, Pargat, Divdie and Lalhra. The word is 
probably only a variant of Dum. 


h- h ft ^ Bhand also. The latter are skilled in lhanddr a practise 

^ Ignorant. It consists in absorbing all the water in a large bath i 
ejecting it through the ears, nostrils or mouth. 
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Dumra, Domra, dim. of Dum, q. v. In the hills the term is applied to any 
low caste which works as tailors, masons or carpenters, or in bamboo. 

Dun, a tribe of Jdts, found in Jind, and so called from duhnd, to milk, be 
cause they used to milk she-bufEaloes. 

Dund Rai, a tribe of Jats which claims Solar Rhjpiit origin through its 
eponym who settled in the Manjha and his descendant Hari who 
migrated to Sialkot. 

Dueeani, see Abdd,li. 

Ddsadh, Dos^d, a Purbia tribe of Chamdrs. They are the thieves and 
burglars of Behar where also the chatikiddrn have been drawn from 
this class from time hnmemorial. 

Dusanj, a Hindu Jdt tribe found in Ferozepur, whom tradition avers that 
Saroia, Jdt, had five sons, Sdngha, Mallhi, Dhindsa, Dhillon and Dusanj, 
eponyms of as many gots. 

DoTANNi, see Dautanui. 
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Faizullapdkia, the sixth of the Sikh misls or confederacies, which was 
recruited from Jats. 

Faqaetadaei, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Faqi'b, pi. FUQARA, ‘ poor/ a menditant (Arabic). I'he teTmfaqir compre- 
hends at least two, if not three, very oifferent classes, exclusive of the 
religious orders pure and simple. Manj’ of these are of the highest 
respectability; the members are generally c'ollectcd in monasteries or 
shrines where they live quiet peaceful lives, keeping open house to 
travellers, training their neophytes, and exercising a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the people of the neighbourhood. Such are many at least 
of the Baieagis and Gos.iixs. Sotrie of the orders do not keep up 
regular monasteries, but travel about begging and visiting their 
disciples; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quarters in some village, or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order officiates. So too the monasterial orders travel about among 
their disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. 
There is an immense number of these men whose influence is almost 
wholly for good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, 
though even among theni the rule is seldom strictly observed; but most 
of the Hindu orders are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyogi sections 
of which the latter only takes vows of celibacy, while among the Musal- 
mda orders celibacy is seldom even professed. Such, however, as live 
in monasteries are generally, if not always, celibate. The professed 
ascetics are called Sadhs if Hindu, and Pfrs if Wnsalmdn. The Hindus 
at any rate have their neophytes w'ho are undergoing probation before 
admission into the order, and these men are called chela. But besides 
these both Hindu and Musalman ascetics have their disciples, known 
respectively as sewah and niur'td, and these latter belong to the order 
as much as do their spiritual guides ; that is to say, a Kayath clerk 
may be a Baie.agi or a Pathhn soldier a Chishti, if they have committed 
their spiritual direction respectively to a Baiiagi guru and Chishti pir. 
But the Muhammadan Chishti, like the Hindu Bairagi or Gosain, may 
in time form almost a distinct caste. Many of the members of these 
orders are pious, respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. 
But this is far from being the case with all the orders. Many of them 
are notoriously profligate debauchers, who wander about the counti-y 
sedneing women, extorting alms by the threat of curses, and relying 
on their saintly character lor protection. Still even these men are 
members of ,an order which they have deliberately entered, and have 
some right to the title which they bear. But a very large portion of 
the class who are included under the name Faqfr are ignorant men of 
low caste, without any acquaintance with even the general outlines of 
the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets of any parti- 
cular sect, who boiTOw the garb of the regular orders and wander 
about the country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear 
would shew them to belong, Sucli men are mere beggars, not ascetics j 
and their numbers are unfortunately large. Besides the occupations 
described above, the Faqir ’ class generally have in their hands the 
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Faqir miskin — Firdusi. 

custody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and 
mosques, the guardianship of cemeteries, and similar semi-religious 
offices. For these services they often receive small grants of land 
from the village, by cuhivating which they supplement the alms and 
offerings they receive. 

The subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the gTeatest 
complexity ; the cross-divisions between, and the different meanings of, 
such words as Jogi, Saniasi and Sadh are endless. See also Bharai, 
Chajjupanthi, Dddupanthi, Jogi, Saniasi, Udasi, etc., etc. 

Faqib miskin, see under Chitrd,lj. 

Faqeakh, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

Faeuka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Fattiana, one of the principal branches of the Sials of Jhang. 

Feeozkb, a Kharral elan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Fiedubian, a sect or order of the Sdfis, founded by Shaikh Najm-ud-Dm 
Firdus, 
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Gabaee, Gaware (also called Mahron, from their principal village), a group 
of iiome 300 families fouud in certain villages of the Kohi tract in the 
Indus Kohistdn- They speak a dialect called Gowro and have a tradi- 
tion that they originally came from Rdshung in Swat. — Biddulph’s 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 10. 

Gabhal, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gabib, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gabe, or, as they call themselves Narisati,* a small tribe found in a few 
villages in Chitral. Possibly the Gabrak of Bdbar’s Memoirs, their 
language differs considerably from that of the Gabare of the Indus 
val'ey. The Chltrdlis speak of them as a bald race, and they certainly 
have scanty beards. Sir G. Robertson describes them as all Musal- 
mdns of the Sunni sect, who have a particular language of their own 
and are believed to have been anciently fire-worshippers. 

The Gabr has no very distinctive appearance except that one 
oficaeionaUy sees a face like that of a pantomime Jew. There are one 
or two fair-visaged, well-looking men belonging to the better class, 
who would compare on equal terms with the similar class in Chitral ; 
they, however, are the exception. 

The remainder, both high and low, seem no better than the poor 
cultivator class in other parts of the Mehtar's dominions, and have a 
singularly furtive and mean look and manner. The women have a 
much better appearance. They dress in loose blue garments, which 
fall naturally into graceful folds. The head is covered with a blue 
skull-cap from which escape long plaits of hair, one over each shoulder, 
and two hanging down behind. White metal or bead neck and wrist 
ornaments contrast well with the dark blue material of their clothes. 
At a short distance these women are pleasing and picturesque. 

The Ramgul Kdfirs are also spoken of as Gabars or Gabarik, but 
they have no relationship with the Gabr. 

Gadaeah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

GadaeI, a J^t elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gadaeia, the shepherd and goatherd of Hindustan. Almost confined to the 
Jumna zone in the Punjab, the Gadaria has, even in that part of the 
Province, almost ceased to be distinctively a shepherd, as the 
cultivating classes themselves often pasture their own flocks, and has 
become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as often called Kambalia 
as Gadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost without exception. 

Gaddi, GaDi. — (I) The Muhammadan Gaddis of Delhi, Karndl and Ambdla 
area tribe found apparently in the upper doah of the Jumna and Ganges. 
Closely resembling the Ghosi, they are perhaps like him a sub-division 
or offshoot of the Ahirs,t and are by hereditary occupation milkmen, 


* Pr Nureat, one of the so-called Gabr villages in the Kunar valley. It is also called 
Birkot, and by the Kafirs Satigran, Nersnt being its ChitrAli name . — Tht Kdfir$ of thf 
JBindoo^Kooshi p. 265. 

I There is also a Gaddi tribe among the Saiois- 
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bnt in Kamal, where they are most numerous, they have settled down 
as cultivators and own several villages, though they are poor husband- 
men. (2) The Hindu Gaddis of Chamba and Kdngra are hillmen. 
Like the Kanets, Jleos and other congeries of tribes they are com- 
posed of seveial elemtnts. Indigenous to the Brahmaur ivizdrat of the 
Chamba State they have spread southward across the Dhaula Dhdr into 
the northern part of K^ngra Proper, and they give their name to the 
Gaderan, a tract of mountainous country with ill-defined boundaries 
lying on both sides of the Dhaula Dhfir, and their speech is called 
Gddi. 

In Chamba they number 11,507 souls, but these figures do not include 
the Brahman and Rdjput sections which retura themselves under their 
caste names. The majority are Khatris. 

The Gaddis are divided into four class- s : (i) Brahmans, (ii) Khatris 
and Rdjputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, (Hi) Thfikur.s and 
Rdthis who, as a rule, do not wear it, and {iv) a menial or dependant 
class, comprising Kolis, Rihdras,* Lohars, Bddhis, 8ipis and Halis, 
to whom the title of Gaddi is incorrectly applied by outsiders as inhabit- 
ants of the Gaderan, though the true Gaddis do not acknowledge them 
as Gaddis at all. 

Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogamous sections, 
but the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, exogamous. Thus 
the Jhunun gotar of the Khatris intermarries with (? gives daughters 
to) the Brahmans ; and the Brahmans of Kukti regularly intermarry 
with the other groups. Similarly the y’aneo-wearing families do not 
object (o intermarriage with those which do not wear it, and are even 
said to give them daughters (menials of course excepted). t 

In brief, Gaddi society is organised on the Rajput hypergamous 
system. 

The Gaddis have traditions which ascribe their origin to immigration 
from the plains. Thus the Chauhan Edjputs and Brahman Gaddis 
accompanied Raja Ajia Varma to Chamba in 850-70 A. D., while the 
Churahan, Harkhdn, Pakhru, Chiledi, Manglu and Kundail Rajputs 
and the Khatris are said to have fled to its hills to c=scape AurangzeKs 
persecutions. These traditions are not irreconcilable with the story that 
Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, is the home of the Gaddis ; for 
doubtless the nucleus of their confederation had its seats in the Dhaula 
Dhdr, in which range Hindus have from time to time sought an asylum 
from war and persecution in the plains. 

The Brahman, Rdjput, Khatri, Thdkur and Rathi sections alike 
preserve the Brahminical gotra of their original tribe. But these 
gotras are now sub-divided into countless als or septs which are appa- 
rently also styled gotms. Thus among the Brahmans we find the Bhats 
from the Bhaitiyat loizArat of Chamba, an<l Ghungaintu (ghungha, 
dumb), both als of the Kanndal gotra. The Brahman sept-names 
disclose none of those found among the Sarsut Brahmans of the Punjab 

• A small caste or group of menials, employed as navvies. See footnote On page 259 

below. 

t It is indeed stated that no distmcti.iu is now made between families which do, and those 
which do not, wear the ianco ; but in former times the Rajas used to confer the janeo on 
^this in return for presents and services — ^and so some of them wear it to this day. 
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plains, so completely do the Gaddi Brahmans seem to have become 
identified with the Gaddi system. Many of the als bear obvious 
nick-names, such as Chadhu, cross-logged;* * * § Dundu, one-hand- 
ed ; t Tanju and Tandetu, cat’s-eyed ; i Bhangretu, squinter ; § 
Chutanhru, debauchee; 1| Ghunain, one who speaks through his nose 
Jukku, gambler ;** * * Mardntu, one who fled to the plains to escape 
cholera, mari ; Jirgh, dumb;tt Nansain, adopted by a ndni or grand- 
mother ; Sasi, one who lived with his mother-in-law. Litkar, lame ; n 
Timaretu, squinter; §§ Chupetu, reticent. 

Other names denote occupations not by any means Brahminical : 
Sundheta, seller of assafoctida (siindha) ; Palihan, sharpener ;|| || Bardan, 
archer ; Sahdhrdntu, once a sdh or wealthy man who became bank- 
rupt (d/iaranht) ; Sipaiuu, tenant of a Sipi menial; Ranefu, a Rdnd’s 
tenant; Adhkd,ru, a physician who left his patients nncured (adh, half : 
Aarrt, doer) ; Saunpolu, seller of sannf, aniseed; Langhe, ferryman; 
Jogi; Lade, a trader to Ladakh; Khuthlu, A:wt/i.-seller ; Jhunnu, 
idler ; *** Phangtain, dealer in fhamb, wool. 

Toteroism does not exist, unless Guarete, ‘born in a guar or cowshed,' 
and Snnhunu, from one who had a sunnu tree in front of his house, 
could be regarded as totemistic sections. 

In Kdngra one got — Paunkhnu— is said to provide imroluts for all the 
other Brahman Gaddis. The Brahmans in Kangra, it is said, inter- 
marry with the Jhunu got of the Gaddi Khatris. 

Among the Rdjputs we find the Ordidn, ‘ill-wishers ' ; ttt Ranydn, 

‘ squinters ' tJI and Misdn, ‘ pig- nosed all als of the Bachar potar i 

Kurralu, ‘ brown haired, ’ ||||1| and Dinran, ‘ black, als of the Dewal 
andUttam gotars respectively. Very doubtful instances of totemism are 
Phagdn ‘ bran ( jyhak) eater’ (Bhardwdj) ; Khuddu, ‘ eater of parched 
maize’ (Sunkhyal) ; Ghoknu, ‘ shooter of doves’ — ghng (Dewal) ; Rikhdn- 
tu, ‘bear-killer’ (Atar) ; Cbaker, ‘purveyor of chikor to the Rajds 
(Ambak)-; Kadan, ‘ sower of fcadw or pumpkins’ (Bhdrdwdj) ; Pakhru 
‘ bird-shootor ’ (Bisistpal). 

A few als refer to occupations ; Charu, fr. chir, • headman ’ (Bhar- 
dudri) ; Garhaigu, ‘ keeper of a stronghold,’ garh (Atar) ; Baidu, 

‘ physician ’ (Kondal) ; Makratu, ‘ boxer ’ ;**** Ghingain, ‘ seller of 

ghid 

Others again are fanciful : Tharrotu, from an ancestor who threat- 
ened to drag his adversary before the thara or crurt at Chamba; 
Dakiydn, from one who used to dance wdth ddkin, H;lli, women: or 
uncomplimentary, e.g., Kholu, tfreedy ; Jhurjdn, idle ; Rohaila, noisy ; 
Jhibidn, mad ; Chutrainya, debauchee ; Mukhran, stammerer ; Gulrdn, 
liar; Judr, liar; Kuhainta, hunch-back; Kangru, scold; Jhirru, 


• I'r. chudda, buttocks : cf. chadha, 
‘ sedentary,’ also an al name, 

t Fr. dunda, one wbo has lost a hand, 

j Fr. tandd, cat’s-eyed. 

§ Fr. bhingra, squint. 

II Fr. chtit, debauchee. 

^ Fr. gunna, speaking through the nofe. 

*• Fr.jud, gambling, 

tt Fr.Jiritijror, dumb, 

it Fr. lotto, lame. 


§§ Fr. til id. squint, 
i ij Fr. pal ltd, to sharpen, 
y*. Fr. ban, arrow 

Fr. jhdrnd. to idle or to meditate, 
ftf Fr. orda, evil. 

Fr. rinn. a squint. 

§§§ Fr. misa. snout. 

I'il.l Fr. 'kerra, brown. 

TIT*- Fr. dxnnay black. 

•'**# muta, fist. 
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tease ; Amlaitu, opium-eater ; Dharambar, pock-marked. In K^ngra 
the Agasni got of Rajput Gaddis is said to be really an offshoot of the 
Jari^l Rdjputs. 

Among the Kbatris, no trace exists of the section-names current in 
the plains. We find occupational names : SAhnu, shopkeeper {sdh) ; 
radhotarUj from one who lived on a plain {padar) ; Rusahri, cook ; 
Charhain, climber ; Nakletu, mimic ; Sundhu, dealer in assafoetida ; 
Bangete, a physician who powdered zinc {hang) ; Mogu, dealer in coral ; 
Dhanchn, fr. one who lived with his flocks {dhaii) ; Panjaru, wool- 
comber ; Ghardti, water-miller : with two inexplicable names ; Drudhain, 
one who recovers stolen millet fi’om mouses ’ holes ; and Druhru, one who 
so recovers walnuts — fr. drudh, druhri, a mouse’s hole ! Other Khatri 
als (so-called gots] in Kangra are: Bhundu, Bhakhu, Bad^n, Bhatelu, 
Bihiln, Bihantii, Chadlu, Chaledi, Chapetu, Chugainu, Dagran, Galoti, 
Kordru, Jhurain, Phatu, Magletu, Rahlu, Salnu, Sundhu, Targain, 
Thakleq, Thosaru, and Thakru. None of these names are found among 
the Khatris of the plains, as Barnes appears to have been informed. 
But just as among the Brahmans of the hills, e. g. in Chamba, we find 
the ancient gotras broken up into countless als, so too among the Gaddi 
Kbatris it may well be that the old sub-divisions have been forgotten 
among the crowd of al names. Ocher als found in Chamba follow. 

Traces of totemism can hardly be said to exist in Gohaina, killer of a 
lizard {goh) ; Bersain, ‘ one who fetched her trees for his flocks ’ ; Potu, 
one who ate sheep’s entrails (pota) ; Thapliag, one who ate wheat-cakes 
{thoplu} ; Sarw^in, planter of a cypress (Pers. saru /) ; Phakolu, one 
who was poor and ate phah, ‘ husks.’ 

One or two curious names are : — Sanglu, carrier of a sacred chain 
(sangal) ; Sanjfian, maker of offerings {sanj); Mangnesu, beggar. 

Mere nicknames are Kalsain, Kaletu and Kal^ri, ‘ black ’ ; Lateti, 
lame; Phingaletu, crippled,* Kiari,t blind; Ghusu.J boxer, Tatangrn§ 
and Kachingar, dumb. 

Among the Rdthis the als would seem in a few cases to be really 
totemistic : Mar4l<jtar, 'bom under a mardl tree,’ the ulmns Walli- 
chinna. Sinuri, ‘ born while it was snowing’; balbainu, ‘born while 
locusts were at Kugti’; Kdute, ‘born under a rai or silver fir’; 
Jotain, born in the Suiai pass, jot. 

Most, of the names are however merely nicknames, e.g., Jamuhd.n, 
clumsy (yam) ; Tanan, deaf; Dhageta, cragsman; Dapher, lazy, etc. 
Some are derived from events, e. g., Harokar, said to mean one ostra- 
cised for claying a brother by his blood-km [har, bone). 

Religious names also occur ; Japaintu, from jap, repetition; Faqir, 
beggar; Jogian, fiom a jogi ancestor. 

Occupational names are : Phakru, maker of combs for cleaning wool, 
Ghoru (royal) groom ; Ghuletu, wrestler; Bhajretu,|l porter ;' Gdhri, 
Alpine grazier ; Addpi, collector of blankets {dap) in which part of the 
revenue was paid ; Lunesar, salt-dealer ; Kahngheru, trader in combs 
{Mnghu) ; Palnu, sharpener^ of sickles. 

• Fr. phingola, cripple. | Fr. tattd, dumb, 

t Fr. hdna, blind. |{ Fr. bhdra, load, 

j Fr. guthi, fiat. ^ Fr, falni, to sharpen. 
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In Kdngra the R^thi als are said to be Barjati, KuMi, Ghardti (a 
Khatri al in Chamba), and Sakhotru. The Hdjd,3 used to confer the 
janeo on Efithis in return for presents and services, and this is why some 
of them still wear it. 

Among the Thakkurs of Kd,ngra are the Bard,u, Hareln, Janwdr, 
Marth^n and Siuri als. Other als whose members do not wear the jaiieo 
(and are therefore presumably Thakkur too) are the Baghretu, Ghdri, 
Tutdri and Ugharetu. 

The Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking contrast in 
several respects to the other inhabitants of Chamba, The costume of 
the Gaddis, both men and women, is characteristic and striking. The 
old head-diess of the men is of a peculiar shape, with a flap round the 
margin, and a peak-like projection in the centre, said to represent the 
£aild;S of Mani Mahes. The flap is tied up for ordinary wear, but let 
down over the ears and neck in time of mourning, as well as in severe 
weather. The front is often adorned with dried flowers or beads. 
But this head-dress is falling into disuse, save on special occasions 
its place being taken by the pagri. On the body a pattu coat 
called chola, reaching below the knee, is worn. It has a deep collar, 
which hangs loose in two lappets in front, and in the sewing the 
wearer stows away various articles, such as a needle and thread, pieces 
of paper and twine. The chola is tightened round the waist by a black 
rope worn as a waist-band. This is made of sheep’s wool and is called 
dora. Above the waist-band the coat is loose, and in this receptacle 
the Gaddi carries many of his belongings. On the march a shepherd 
may have four or five lambs stowed away in his bosom, along with his 
daily food and other articles. The legs are generally bare, but many 
wear pattu paijdmas, loose to the knees for the sake of freedom in 
walking, but fitting tight round the calf and ankle where it rests in 
numerous folds. Shoes are in common use. From the girdle hang a 
knife, a flint box and steel and a small leather bag, in which the wearer 
carries money and other small articles. The hill people are all fond of 
flowers, and in the topi or pagri may often be seen a tuft of the wild 
flowers in season, rod berries, or other ornament. The chief ornament 
is the taiit, a square silver plate of varying size covered with carving 
and hung from the neck. Gaddi women wear a dress like that of the 
men, made ol pattii and called chohi. It hangs straight, like a gown, 
from the neck to the ankles, and round the waist is the woollen cord 
or dora. A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common and is 
called ghundu. It is worn in the same way as the chnlu. The head is 
covered with a chadar, and the legs and feet are bare. The Gaddi 
women wear special ornaments, of which the chief is the galsari, and 
sometimes a tabit, similar like the men. They also wear heavy brass 
anklets, called ghunkare which are peculiar to the Gaddi women.* The 
Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Parvati when they 
settled in Brahmaur which they call Shiv-bbumi or Shiva’s land, 
but it is not their dress alone that makes them conspicuous. Their 
whole bearing is characteristic, conveying an impression of sturdy in- 
dependence which is fully borne out by closer contact with them. They 
are robust of frame, and acoDstomed to exposure in all weathers owing 

♦ Brass »nkletB called tihdru, aie wcrn ly Gtddi children to naid off the evil eye 
and to prevent them from crying. They are made by the menial caste, named rihdra' 
whieh is itself supposed to have the power of iujoiing ebildien by Eorrery. ’ 
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to the migratory life so many of them lead. In their manners they are 
frank and open, deferential to their superiors and yet manly and digni6ed. 
They delight in festive gatherings, and are fond of singing and dancing— 
the latter in a style peculiar to themselves. Their ■women are pleasing 
and comely, and have the reputation of being also modest and chaste. 
The Gaddis are a semi-pastoral and semi-agricultnral tribe, and own large 
flocks of sheep and goats, which are their chief source of wealth. With 
them they go far afield, the summers being spent in the higher 
mountains ot Pdngi and Ldhul ; and the winters in the low hills bor- 
dering on the plains. Tliis duty the male members of the family take 
in turn, the others remaining at home to tend the cattle and look after 
the farm work. Many of them own land on both sides of the Dbaula 
Dhdr, and reap the winter crop in Kdngra, returning in spring to cut 
the summer crop in Brahmaur. On the whole they are better shep- 
herds than farmers, and perhaps for this reason they are the most 
prosperous agricultural class in the State. The yearly exodus to Kangra 
takes place in October and November, and the return journey in April 
and May. With an appeai-ance of candour and simplicity, the Gaddis 
have the reputation of being good at making a bargain; hence the 
saying in the hills — 

Gaddi mitr bhola, 

Denda tap to mangda chola. 

“ The Gaddi is a simple friend. 

He oCers his cap, and asks a coat in exchange.” 

The Gaddi wedding customs merit special notice. 

In betrothal the boy’s parents or guardians send their parohit to 
negotiate for a girl about whom they have information, and he brings 
back her parents’ reply. If it is favourable the boy’s parents send 
two or more respectable men to the girl’s home to complete the bar- 
gain. Then if it is clinched, two of the boy’s family go with the 
parohit to perform the ceremony. If the betrothal is dharma ptina 
this consists in the bride’s father giving the parohit a bunch 
of drub grass with four copper coins or more, if they please, 
to be handed over to the boy’s father in token that the alliance 
is accepted. The parohit hands over the drub, and the coins are 
returned to the parohit with a rupee added by the boy’s father. The night 
is spent at the bride's house, and after a meal her father gives the boy’s 
father 8 copper coins and these be places in a, vessel as a perquisite to 
the servant who cleans it. In a betrothal by exchange [tola] the first 
observances are the saine,but when all go to finally complete the alliance a 
grindstone and siZ with 3 or broritoi gur, mpdri, bihan and roliydn* are 
placed before the paity and then the parohit places supdri, bihan Siud 
roliydn in the skirt of his sheet and puts them on the siZ. Before tapping 
them on tbe sil with the grindstone he receives 4 annas from the boy’s 
father and mentions the names of the boy and girl whose alliance is to be 
formed, and then taps them. After this the supdri, etc., are placed in a 
vessel, with the balls of giir broken up, and distributed to those present 
after the girl’s father has taken a bit. The elder members of the girl's 
family do not hake any as it would be contrary to custom. The boy’s father 
pats Ke. 1-4 in this vessel and this is made over to the bride’s parents 

• Boliyan red colour for marking the tii« on the forehead : bihan, coriander. 
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who get jewellery to that amount made for her. After this the bride 
appears before the boy’s father and he gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony is exactly as described above, but in this case the coins put 
in the vessel come out of the boy’s father’s pocket. The ceremony in the 
other house is performed in exactly the same way, though not on the same 
day for the sake of convenience. A propitious date is not fixed, but a 
lucky day is desirable, and Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are considered 
unlucky. 

After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parohit two men 
are sent to the girl’s people with a ser of ghi to notify them of the date, 
and if they approve ot it messengers from both sides go to the parohit 
and get him to write the lahhnoteri. For this he is jjaid 8 Charoha coins 
or 4 annas in cash, rice and some red tape (dori). At the wedding itself 
the sumhural rite is first performed by worshipping Ganpati, kumbh * and 
the nine planets and then the nvpdri (a mixture of turmeric, flour and 
oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on the l)oy. Three black woollen 
threads are aho tied round his right wrist to protect him from the evil 
eye. He is then taken out into the court-yard by his mother, with part 
of her red sheet thrown over his head, to bathe. At the bath the black 
thread is torn off and he is led back by his mother. Next he must up- 
set an earthen lid, containing burning charcoal and mustard placed at 
the entrance to the worshipping place, and this mast be thrown away 
so as to remove any evil influence which he may have contracted in the 
court-yard. The parohit then ties nine red cotton threads round the 
boy’s right wrist and gives him ghi and gnr to taste. 'I'hese wristlets 
are called hangana. This is preceded by the tel-sand ceremony. Again 
Ganpati, Brahma, Vishnu, kumbh, dia t and the nine planets are woi'- 
shipped, and then a he-goat is sacrificed to the planets by the boy, its 
blood bemg sprinkled on the sdndori (bagar grass rope) and muuj mala 
(a ring of bagar). The sdndori is then spread round the room along the 
cornice and the bridegroom made to don a white dhoti or sheet round 
liis loins, to put flour 7nH7idra* {jogi's ear-rings) in his ears, sling a satchel 
over his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chests and cover his 
buttocks with an animal’s skin, suspend a fanani (bow for carding wool) 
to the black rope and take a timbar stick in his right hand with a 
Brahminical thread tied round his right thumb. This dress is as.sumed so 
that he may appear a regular yop» (ascetic). After this the presiding 
priest asks him ; ‘why hast thou become ay opi ?’ His answer is ‘to 
receive the Brahminical cord.’ Then he is further interrogated by the 
priest as to what kind of cord lie requires, i.p., one of copp)er, brass, silver, 
gold, or cotton, and he asks for the latter. The priest then sends him to 
bathe at Badri Narain, Trilok Ndtli and Mani-Mahesha, and these sup- 
posed baths are taken in turn by dipping his hands and feet in, and 
pouring some water on his face from, a vessel pot ready for the purpose 
in the docr-way. After these ablutions the pretended yoyi begs, first of 
his relations and then at the hou.se, and they give him a piece of bread 
and promise him cattle, goats, etc., according to their means. In conclu- 
sion the priest asks him whether he wishes to devote himself to jdtera 

* Kumlh. A small pitcher filled with water, is placed over a handful of rice and peach 
leaves or a few blades of drub are put into it. It is worshipped eiactly like the deeta$. 

t Dta. A small earthen lamp with a burning wick is placed over a handful of rice and 
worshipped like the others. 
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(worldly business) or m&tera (an ascetic life) and he invariably answers 
‘ to jatera/ and then the priest makes him take off his jogi’s clothes, 
receiving 4 annas as his fee for this. The cattle, etc., which the rela- 
tions promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest. 

This over, the boy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a sheep-skin 
bag for carrying grain (called fchaZrit), and a dagger is placed on the 
munj rndld* * * § above his head. Then the people pour oil over his head, 
with a few blades of grass (drub), taken from a vessel containing oil 
and held by his mother’s brother or in his absence by her sister. After 
this the bridegroom fits an arrow to the fanani (bow) and shoots it at 
the head of the dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby 
pretending to slay them. The rite of tasting gur and ghi by the boy 
ends this ceremony. The bridegroom is then dressed. He wears a 
white pagri (turban) and kuwd, a red liidncha, and a white patka 
with galhadan suthan and & jaul\ thrown over the shoulders. The 
present (suhdg-patdri) is then arranged. It consists of a kharbds,i 
hidncheri, ghngtu, § nait-dori, || ungi,^ chundi,** kdngi, manitidr, 3 
roris of gur, dates, grapes, almonds, rice and 7 luchis, and these are 
carried by the parohit to the bride’.s house, with the procession. The 
boy is then veiled with a purified veil (sehra) by his mother’s brother, 
his brother’s wife puts antimony on his eyes, and his sister fans him. 
After this the boy gets up and tlie drti is then waved thrice from right 
to left over his head by the parohit, and his mother throws three round 
cakes (Luchis) on three sides of him. The drti must be sanctified by 
mantras before being used at the door. After this the boy’s father 
gives him the tamhol (present) of Ee. 1, and 4 copper coins, the latter 
being the parohit’s fee. The boy then gets into a doli in the court- 
yard and his mother gives him her breast to suck. The pdlki is then 
carried by four bearers to the entrance, beneath the woollen parrots call- 
ed toran, whicli the boy, his mother and the parohit worship, aud then 
the bearers present the boy with a kumbh filled with water and he puts a 
copper coin in it. The bridal procession, consisti!:g of the male mem- 
bers of the house and friends, dressed in their best clothes and preceded 
bj" tom-toms, goes to the bride’s house. On arrival the boy with his 
followers is put up in a house other than the girl’s, or camps out in the 
open air. The boy’s father or uncle, with one or two more, then takes a 
basket full of round cakes to the bride’s parents : this is called 
batpartana. They return from the bride’s house, after eating 
something and putting 4 copper coins in the plate, and rejoin the 
procession. This observance is called juth pdi. Two respectable men 
are also deputed to the bride’s parohit, to settle the amount he will 
take for performing the rites at the lagan, and then rejoin the camp. 
The boy’s parohit then proceeds to the bride’s house to deliver the 
larsiihi'\f (bride’s) dress to her. The bartuhi consists of a white 
sheet (ditpatta), ludncheri,ghagaru,naudori,ungi, kangi (comb), (articles 

* A small ring or wreath made of bagar grass. 

•f All these are articles of dress. 

+ Kharhis, a dopatta of white cotton cloth ; ludneheri, the bride’s dress. 

§ Ohagru, coloured cloth for a shirt. 

|l The nau-dori or ‘9 doris ’ are red cords, four ou either side at the hack of the head 
plaited into the hair and converging into a ninth thiik doid which hangs down the back. ' 

H Vngi, of iron with which the hair is parted in front : the long, is a comb. 

** Chundi is an antimony holder for the eyes, worn on the back of the head. 

ft E will be observed that the iarsihi consists of the same articles as the svhdg.fotM, 
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of attire), chundi, 8 balls of gur, cocoa, dates, grapes, almonds, 1 ser of 
rice and 9 3 wheat cakes, 7 of chandan chura,* roliyan, 

ltesar,sandhur, nahdni,f muth and supdriX. The priest then comes back 
to conduct the bridegroom and his followers to the bride’s house with 
tom-toms playing. The boy is received at the entrance by his mother- 
in-law who performs the drti ceremony over him, waving it se^en times 
over his head with her right hand, holding her left over his turban. 
Four turns are taken from the boy’s right to his left and three in 
the reverse direction. Three cakes, jdaccd in the plate with the 
drti are also thrown out towards the court-yard. The priest 
gives 4 chalcUa (copper coins) to the boy who then places them in the 
drti after clasping his hands before it. The mother-in-law then re- 
tires, while the father-in-law comes to the spot and placing a patka 
(white cloth) round his own neck, washes and worships his son-in-law’s 
feet. The boy’s priest gives a diina (leaf-jilate) with some rice, a wal- 
nut, druh and flowers into his hands. Both the palms are held up- 
wards, with both thumbs joined, and held up in his hands by the father- 
in-law who brings the bridegroom into the verandah while the mnntras 
are being recited. After this the bride is brought to the place and 
made to stand a foot from him, face to face with the bridegroom. 
The priest then takes hold of the boy’s neck with his right hand and 
of the girl’s with his left and makes their shoulders thrice touch each 
other, first pressing the boy’s right to the girl’s left. This is called 
chan par chan. After this two torches are held on either side of them. 
Seven small pieces of rndlti (jasmine) twigs are then put in the girl’s 
hands, she drops them into the boy’s hands and he ’oreaks them one 
by one, placing them under his right foot. This breaking of the twigs 
is called chiri. It is preceded by giving into the hands of the 

couple and they blow it at each other. This goes by the name of faruri. 

The pair are next made to sit down and the boy’s father-in-law offers 
sankalap, that is gives his daughter awmy, and then washes the couple’s 
feet as they sit before him. Certain minor rites, called chichdri,^ are 

* Sandal-wood chips. 

t A sweet smelling root : muth, the root of a kind of grass. 

j Supdri betel-nut : keear — saffron. 

% Chichdri. Two or three blades of drub are tied together with red cotton thiead and 
placed in a cup of green leaves. Then a chakh (copper coin"), til, rice, rulnjan (turmeric), 
some flowers, water and a walnut are also placed in it. This cup is put in the bridegroom’s 
hands and his father-in-law’s hands are laid over them. The priest then recites some 
mantras, after which the drill is taken up by the fathcr-in-Iaw and with it he sprinkles 
Water from the cup thrice over the heads of the pair. This is called the palda bishlar or 
first ehdr. This is repeated, but the .second lime some blades of grass, kerar (saffron) 
eartidn and flowers are thrown into the water. While the priest recites mantras 

the father-in-law sprinkles water on the couple’s feet. This second rite is called pdda 

The third or argh ceremony is similar, but this time the mixture is made of dhain, tit, 
drab and rice, and after reciting mantras it is sprinkled over the hoy’s head. 

The fourth rhdr is called daa biditnr and is an exact repetition of the first chdr. 

The fifth char (dchmann is solemnised by putting water, til, and rice in a cup which is 
placed on the ground as was done in the other chiirs, hut at the end o f the ceremony the 
priest thrice throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the father-in-law’s hands, and 
the boy and they drink it from his bands. 

The sixth and last chdr is called madhupamk. The cup is filled with milk, til and rice 
and put in the boy's left hand ; he daubs the four fingers and thumb of his right hand with 
it and then lifts his hand towards his mouth and, putting it again into the cup, sprinkles 
its contents on the ground. This cup is then taken by one of the bridegroom's Jan (one 
who has come with the procession) and given to the tom-tom player. This Jan returns to the 
bridegroom and after being purified by mantras is allowed to mix again with the other moo 
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now performed by the bridegroom and bis fatber-in-law. Then 
Ganpati,* * * § Brahma, t Vishnu, + Kumbb, dia and the nine planets are 
worshipped. After this one end of the girl’s sheet is held out by her 
brother and on this red tikka is sprinkled thrice by the boy. Simi- 
larly the boy’s waist-band is held out and anointed by the girl. The girl 
then holds up her hands ; and into them 4 copper coins, a walnut, drub, 
flowers, til and rice are thrown by the priest and then the boy is made 
to lay his hands over hers. The priest then takes part of the bride’s sheet 
and wraps both pairs of hands in it by running a tape (dori) round it. 

The girl’s father then performs the kanid-ddn (giving the girl 
away) wdth the proper mantras. At its conelnsion the girl’s maula 
(mother’s brother) touches her wrapper with a copper coin and it is 
then unknotted, the things in the girl’s hands being taken by the 
boy and given to the parohit. The gur and ghi is then tasted and 
this concludes the cert-mony called lagan. The girl now retires, but 
the boy remains to go through another rite called the manihdr.^ After 
doing the drti over the bridegroom, the tape with the betelnut is then 
put on the boy’s left toe and he is required to pierce the nut with 
his dagger. This done, the priest takes the taps up and throws it over 
the boy’s head, passes it down to his heels and under his soles, and 
then ties it round thepngri. The boy is then drawn by the manihdr 
by his mother-in-law and led inside the house to the kdmdeo.\\ The 
girl is also brought there by her brother and dressed in the harsuht 
clothes and placed by the boy’s side before the picture. Finally the 
remaining 7 dons of the harstc/if are handed over to the boy by the 
girl’s mdmi (mother’s sister) ; he places them on the bride’s head and 
then her hair is combed and arranged with these doris by her mami 
and the following song is sung : — 

SARGUyOHI SOKG. 

Kun gori baithi sir kholi, hor 
Kwi haith'X pith gheri, 

Gaura baithi sir kholi, hor 
Isar bai^hd pith gheri. 

“ Who is that beautiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled ? 

Who is sitting with his back tuimed ? 

Oh, Gaura is sitting with her hair uncombed, 

Isar (Sbiva) is silting with his back turned.” 


* Ganpati is represented by a walnut in a green cup, placed before the boy under the canopy 
on a heap of rice. It is given a copper com— Ganpati being thus invoked to keep off mishaps, 

t Brahma’s effigy is made of a fenr blades of drnh, which are turned down twice, the 
ends being fixed in cow-dung and placed in a green cup. He is then similarly worshipped 
as being the Creator of the universe, 

J Vishnu is represented and worshipped like Brahma, but the blades are only turned 
down once from the centre in his case. Vishnu is worshipped as being the first Cause and 
the Protector of the universe. 

§ ijrtni/iiir.— Sine walnuts (the nine planets') are pul on rice and worshipped and their 
blessing invoked. There must be a separate handful of rice for each of the walnuts. A 
bored copper coin, a betelnut and a cotton ^tliree cords about l-f spans long) — all these 
together are called but the ceremony i.s performed by taking the boy out to the 

doorway and there he takes out his dagger from the waist and touches the coin with its 
point, pretending to bore it. 'I he string is then passed through the bored coin and put in 
» man* (grain measure) and then the i»iuii/.dr is sanctified and tied round the boy's head- 
dress by his mother-in-law at the gate- way after the drfi. 

[I A picture. 
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After this the boy’s jaul (shoulder-band) and the bi'ide’s kharvds 
(sheet) are knotted together and the bride is carried by her maternal 
uncle (mania) to the canopy where the wedding is to be celebrated. 

Under this canopy [baid] they are placed, on bamboo baskets covered 
with woollen cloths, facing east. The bridegroom sits to the right of 
the bride and in front of the sacred hre (homa or havan). The bride’s 
father then washes the couple’s feet ; after which Ganpati, Navagirah, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Kunibh, Hat Rishi, Cliaur Vedi, Chaur-disa (the four 
quarters) and Chaur-updes (the four elements) are worshipped in due 
order, to ward off mishaps. This is followed by placing fried barley 
in a chhaj (sieve) which is brought to the Laid. First, the bridegroom 
takes a handful of this grain and puts it on three dilferent spots, while 
the bride’s brother keeps wiping it away witli his right liand as fast as 
it is put down. This is repeated, but the second time the bride’s 
brother puts the grain down and the bridegroom wipes it away. This 
ia called khila* khedni and is done to break the tie of relationship, if 
any exists, between the contracting parties. After this khila khedni 
the boy’s father puts 4 annas into the chho/t and the bride’s brother 
takes off the red piece which he has worn on his head during the cere- 
mony and puts it in the chhaj too. It is then removed and the 4 annas 
are claimed by the boy’s brother-in-law. Then the bride’s brother's 
wife comes and grinds turmeric (haldar) on the sil and sprinkles it wet 
on the feet of the pair, three times on each. She receives 4 takas, i.e., 
16 copper coins, for performing this rite. Then the couple are made 
to stand up and walk round the sacred fire four times from right to 
left. The bridegroom keeps his right hand on the bride’s back all the 
while. After each turn they are made to halt near the baskets and 
their feet are worshipped, by throwing til, drub, milk, and red colour, 
etc., by the bride’s father, and at the end the bride’s brother worships 
the couple’s feet in the same way. These four rounds are called 
charldi, and constitute the binding rite in the wed ling. At the charldi 
two women sing the following song : — 

CHARLAI SONO. 

Pahlia Idjaria phirde kudnre, 

Ddjia Idjdria phirde Isar Gauraja, 

Trijia Idjaria anjan dhrir Idi, 

Chauthia Idjdria anjan tori nahsa. 

In the first round of the Idi go bachelors, 

In the second round of the Idi go Ishwar and Gauraja. 

In the third round they let the anjanX drag on the ground 
In the fourth round the diilh,a (bridegroom) broke it and 
ran away. 

The bride and bridegroom now change seats and sit faemg each 
Other. The bride then holds up her hail Is and in them a green leaf 
cup (dand) containing sime walnuts, rice, fl owers, 4 coins, etc., is placed 
by the priest. The bridegroom covers the bride's h m is with his hanils 
and then the priest unkuots the manihdr from the boy’s payri and puts 

* Parched grain. ) t Winnoiving fan. 

I In ths mirrii;; c?r3imy thi bw wiir, ilonjiirij of roan 1 his shoulder and 
the girl a (cilourel sheet) over h^r hiii. Both these are tied together when they 

do the chirlii and the knot which fastens them together is called anjan. 
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it on their hands. The bride’s father then takes til, drub, rice, flowers 
and copper coins and the sanhalap is performed to the recitation of 
mantras. After this he places 4 copper coins and a rupee in the vessel 
containing' water, turmeric, milk and curd and sprinkles the mixture 
on the haid (canopy). This is called sdj or givingof dowry. The 
bride’s mother’s brother then comes and touches the boy’s and girl’s 
hands with a ser of rice and a copper coin, and then they are released, the 
manihdr being given to the girl to be put round her neck. The rice 
and coin go to the priest. After this all the gill’s other relations and 
friends give her presents, either in cash or in kind, according to their 
social position. These presents are then divided thus : — To the bride’s 
and bridegroom’s p^aroMts 2 annas eacli ; to the bride’s yidZfct-carriers 4 
annas ; to the bridegroom’s the same ; and to the carpenter [hadhi) who 
erects the temple and the canopy (haul) 4 annas also ; to the bride’s 
musicians 2 annas ; and to the bridegroom’s 4 annas. After this the 
bride’s parohit counts the things received in dowry, receiving for this 8 
copper coins, with four more as dehl (door-way) for acting as the family^ 
priest. Of the residue a fourth goes to the bride and a tenth of the re- 
raaindet; is appropriated by her priest. The balance with the canopy is 
then given by the bride’s father as sanhalap to the boy’s father and forms 
part of the paraphernalia. After this the gotra-chdr mantras are read 
and fried rice is thrown towards the couple by both the priests. Each 
gets 4 annas- for reading the gotra-chdr. This is followed by making 
the fathers of the couple sit under the canopy, and a blade of drub is put 
by the bride’s priest into the girl’s father’s hands. He holds it between 
the tips of his middle fingers at one end, the other end being similarly 
held by the boy’s father. The bride’s father then says : “ asmat hania, 
tusmat gotra,” meaning “our girl passes to your got.” The ends of the 
blade are then reversed and the boy’s father says: “tusmat hania, asmat 
gotra” meaning “ your girl has come into our got.” At the conclusion 
the bridegroom comes to the end of the canopy where he receives ruldr 
(salutation with a present) from his mother-in-law and the other elderly 
women of the bride’s hou-^e. The mother-in-law gives a rupee in cash 
and 4 copper coins, the others only copper coins, and without receiving 
this gift from the women it is not etiquette for him to appear before 
them. The boy touches the bride’s mother’s feet in token of her giving 
him this privilege. The ceremonies at the bride’s are now over and the 
bride is taken m the pdlhi, with all the paraphernalia, followed by the 
bridegroom, his followers and friends, to his house. 

•Song sung on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom’s house-— 

Soi (pichaik) autide-jo ddar de — jdndc-jo bhaU mar ; 

Hallare jdnde-jo mochar-mdr — bhale bhale ddar. 

“ Receive the soi (those who come with tho bride) with courtesy 
and on their departine give them a good thrashing. 

Give to this hallar (bastard) a shoe -boating, this is good treatment 
for him.” 

On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung : — * 

ATBLAI SONG. 

Mam ku pujna him gori ai. 

Mam hu pujna Gaura ai, 

Mam ku pujde putri phal mangde. 
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" Who is that beautifnl girl who has come to worship a pome* 
granate tree ? 

It is Gaura who has come to worship, 

W hile she is worshipping she is praying for a son.” 

Then the arti is presented by the boy’s mother and she also gives the 
bride a rupee. Next the pair are conducted to the kdmdeo {picture on 
the wall), and Ganpati, etc., are worshipped, after which they are both 
made to go four times round the earthen lamp [diwa) aud humhh (pot 
containing water), tape and a bunch of pomegranate. This ciroum- 
ambulation is called the athldi (eight rounds). 

After this the bridal veil is taken ofi by the parohit and the imitation 
birds on the veil are given to the priest, the brothers of the couple and 
their newly acquired mitras (brothers made by sacred observance). 
Having done the athldi the bride and bridegroom’s wrist threads are 
loosened by two men who thus become brothers. These threads were 
put on by them at the commencement of the preliminary observances. 

At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents [tamhol) from the 
men and women, and similarly munhadni from the women is received 
by the bride for unveiling her. Songs are sung by the women on these 
occasions. 

The following feast-song is song at the bridegroom’s house:— 

Kuniaye chauka pdya, kuni dhotorb hath pair, 

Janne ch'iuka pdyay so% dhotove hath pair, darohi Rant Runif 

Bhat parithd, mas parithd, upar pnrithe tare mdre,^ 

Bhate mdse khde na jane soi, bahin kdrdi hare, hare. 

" Who has smeared the floor with cowdung; who has washed the 
hands and feet ? 

The fan (followers of the bridegroom) have done it, the soi (fol- 
lowers of the bride) have washed their hands and feet : we 
appeal to Rdm (for the truth of our statement). 

Boiled rice has been given, meat has been given, over them have 
been given small pebbles. 

The toi know not how to eat rice and meat, the sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) 'hare haTe\” 

Four feasts are given in the boy’s house to the guests: 1st, on the 
day of the oil ceremony ; 2nd, on the morning on which the procession 
starts to the bride’s house ; 3rd, on the day the procession returns home, 
and 4th, on the morning on which the bridegroom receives presents. 

The first two feasts are given at the bride’s house on the oil day to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marnage day to the bride* 
groom and his followers and to tho bride’s guests. 

Another form of marriage called bujkya is ommon in which tha 
ceremony is gone through only at the bride’s house, thus saving ex- 
pense. 

The Gaddis also practise the form of marriage called /hind 
solemnised by burning brushwood and circumambulating the fire eig % 
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times hand in hand, or with the bride’s sheet tied to the boy’s girdle. 
It is admissible in cases where a girl’s parents have consented to her 
betrothal but refuse to carry out the marriage, and is sometimes done 
forcibly by the bridegroom ; or in cases in which a girl elopes with her 
lover. No priest or relative need attend it. 

Widow remarriage is permitted, except among the Brahmans. The 
rite is called gudani or jhanjardra and also choli-dori and is solemnised 
thus : — The pair are made to sit down by the dhca and Icumhh, with 
some dhiip burning. They worship both these objects, then the bride- 
groom places a dori (tape) on the widow’s head and anothe)' woman 
combs her head and binds her hair with the tape, A.fter this the bride- 
groom places a nose- ring {bdhi) in the woman’s hand and she puts it on. 
This is the binding portion of the ceremony. A feast is given to guests 
and relations and songs are sung. If no priest presides at the ceremony 
thf> kumhh, etc., worship is dispensed with, but the tape and ring cere- 
mony is gone through and the guests, etc., feasted. A widow used to 
be compelled to marry her husband’s elder or younger brother, but the 
custom is no longer enforced by the State. 

Divorce is permitted by mutual consent, but there is no special form. 
A divorcee may remarry. 

Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or by a widow or 
divorcee remarried, succeed, but illegitimate sons do not, unless they 
are adopted in default of legitimate sons or heirs. The eldest son gets 
an extra share, called jad/iaud, but he has per contra to pay a propor- 
tionately larger share of any debts. Among the sons the property is 
otherwise divided mundavand, i. e., equally, except in K^ugra, where the 
chundavand rule prevails among that small part of the tribes, which ori- 
ginally came from the southern side of the upper Rivi in Chamba.* 

The Gaddis also have the custom whereby a widow’s child (chaukandhu) 
born at any time after her husband’s death succeeds to his property, 
provided that the widow has continued to live in his house and has 
worn a red dori (tape) in the name of his chula (oven) or dardt (axe). 
Cases have even occurred in which the widow has retained her late 
husband’s property without complying with these conditions, though 
the Gaddis consider her rights disputable. 


Gaddis burn their dead. Lepers and those who die of hihar, a kind 
of typhus, are first buried, but their corpses are exhumed after three 
months and burnt. The ceremonies performed are the same as for those 
who are burnt. The body is placed oo the funeral pyre with the head 
of the deceased to the north, and all the jewellery and the blanket, which 
is thrown over it when on the bier, are taken off and the body ' burnt. 
A copper coin is placed by the pyre as the tax of the land on whichf 
the body is burnt. Fire is first applied to the pyre under the head by 
the nearest relative and the other goiris (blood relations). The parohit 
joins the relations in this observance, but no ceremonies' are observed. 
The light is applied after going round the pyre once from left to right! 
On the iOlh daiy after tb© demise the daspindi ceremony is performed 


• Sir J. B. Lyall's Kangra Settlement Report, § 74, quoted in P C L II d 
t In allusion to the idea that the Muhammadans own the world Hindus 
that the owner* land muit not be used unless paid for. ' 


. 183. 
the sky, 
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by the nearest blood relations, with the aid of the parohit. Other rela- 
tions wash their clothes and bathe on this day and remove the hamhal 
which is spread to receive the mourners. On the 12th day, at ni^ht, a 
he-goat is sacrificed in the deceased’s name. This goat is given to the 
parohit. Next morning five finds (balls of rice) or one supindi are 
again offered to the deceased by the chief mourner, to the recitation of 
mantras by the parohit. The clothes, utensils, cash, etc., are given to 
him. On the I4th day the deceased’s relations on the wife’s side come 
to the house in the morning and give a feast to the brotherhood, A 
goat is killed for this feast and the mourning ceases from this day. At 
the end of the third month oblations are again offered to the deceased 
and the occasion is signalised by a feast to the brotherhood. All the 
offerings made iu this ceremony go to the parohit who presides over it. 
Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the sixth month and 
the 1st and 4th years. 

If buried the body is laid flat in the grave with the back 
on the ground and the palms of both hands folded on the chest. The 
head is kept to the utar (north). Children and females are buried in 
the'’same way. When burnt the ashes are collected, together with 
the seven bones of the finger, knee and ankle joints, on the day the 
corpse is burnt. They are brought to the house in a piece of masru * 
and kept for ten days in tha clothes in which the deceased breathed 
his last and in the room in which he expired. After the daspindi 
they are washed in honey, milk, clarified butter, cowdung and bilpatri 
seed and then dried and deposited in a small wooden box, wrapped in 
the piece of masru and buried in a recess made in the wall of the 
house, with a coating of barley and mustard over it. They should be 
taken to Hardwar to be thrown into the Ganges as soon as the family 
has collected sufficient funds for the journey, and at most within four 
years. 

Tha religion of the Gaddis presents some interesting features. As 
we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Shaivas,t but their worship 
is catholic to a degree. Thus on Sundays and Thuisdays Nfigs and 
Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alone Kailung, Davis on Tuesdays, 
and on Thursdays ‘ Birs.’ 

To the JJfigs, ahri or beestings, male kids or lambs, and ora (the 
first-fruits of all crops), incense and small cakes are offered ; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and rot or 
thick bread. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, bindli (brow-mark), salu (a red 
chfidar), dora (waist-rcpe), snr (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 

To the Birs a he-goat, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waistband, a 
white conical cap [chukanni topi) and fine bread. Kailu Bir, the numen 
of abortion, is only worshipped by women. Kailung is a Kag, and 
the father of all the Nags. He is worshipped, as is Shiva, i.nder the 


' The cloth in which the corpse is wrapped. 

t As the verse goes 


Gaddi chdrda Iheddn ; 

Gaddin dindi dupa. 
Gaddi Ja dinda Iheddn 
Gaddin jo dindi rupa , , 


The Gaddis feed their flecks : 

The Gaddins offer incense {* » Sha), 
To the Gaddis he (Shiva) gi '-s she 
And to the Gaddins, beac; . 
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form of the dardt or sickle, which is always carried by a Gaddi 
when shepherding his flocks. Then there is the worship of autara. 
An autar is the spirit of a person who has died childless and causes 
sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick person dons clothes, which 
are made for him with a silver image of the deceased, and he then 
worships the autar idol (which is always set up near a stream).* 

The clothes and image are worn “ in token of the deceased.” 
Antars are said to have been admitted info the category of the deities 
owing to their evil influences, on men and women. They are propiti- 
ated also on the Amawas and Puranmdshi days. 

Autars also appear in dreams and warn people that they will carry 
them off to the next world. To scare away the ghost in snch a case 
jamanicdla is performed, 4 hah's, offerings of ghunganidn (boiled maize), 
nettle baths, and bran bread being offered four times by night. 

But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batdl is the sprite of 
springs, rivers and wells, and Ichicheri, sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of 
auhdl (moss), 3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flour- 
sheep are offered to him. 

To joginis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet cakes, a 
loaf, a flour-lamp with a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 pieces of dhup, 
and a she-goat are offered with prayers. Rdhshanis and bandsata 
would seem to be the same as joginis. Chungu is the demon found 
on walnut and mulberry trees and under the karangora shrub. He is 
worshipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora (handle of a plough), almonds, 
grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paos with his efiflgy in flour (a basket on 
his back), a four-cornered lamp of flour on the bread, and a piece of 
dhup. 

Gunga, the disease-spirit of cows, is propitiated by setting aside a 
tawa of bread in his name until the final offerings can be made. 
Then a piece of iron, something like a hockey-stick, is made, and the 
deity taken into the cattle-shed where he is worshipped by the sacred 
fire on a Thursday. A he-goat is killed and a few drops of the blood 
sprinkled on the iron. At the same time cakes are offered and some 
eaten by one member of the household, but not by more than one or 
the scourge will not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion. Kailn is, 
it seems, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at hast to Chamba. Early in 
pregnancy the Woman puts aside 4 chaklis, (the copper coin of Chamba) 
with her necklace in the name of Kailu. Two or three months after 
delivery the parohit, with the woman, worships the demon by putting 
up a large stone under a walnut or Aamf/i, tree, which is sanctified by 
reciting certain mantras and then worshipped. A white goat (which 
may have a black head) is then offered up to the demon, by making an 
incision in its right ear and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth, 2^ 
yards wide by 9 or 12 yards long, and chaklis and some biead are also 
offered to the demon. 

Finally the woman tastes a piece of gur, and places it on the cloth, 
which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one is made and 


* first set up the idol is worshipped with prayers and the sacrifice of a he-poat or 
sheep. Dhain and khicheti are also placed hefcre it and then eaten hy the on tor’s relatiTes. 
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purified in the same way before being worn. Tho ceremony may be 
performed at the woman’s house, in which case the cloth alone is used as a 
symbol of the deity. The goat is returned to its owner with the four 
coins. No other woman may use this sheet, which would cause her 
divers bodily ills. 

Ploughing, sowing and reaping should be begun on tho lucky days — ■ 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. If the wheat does not grow on a terraced 
field the plough is not put on it again that year until a goat has been 
sacrihced there, and neglect of this rule will result in a death in the 
family. When new ground is to be broken up the parohit must be asked 
to name the day and a he-goat siicriliced before tho plough is jiut to it. 
But instead of this sacritico, some people take lour young fjirlstothe spot 
and there wash their feet, mark their foreheads with red and give them 
gur to cat before tliey begin to plougli. And the first fruits of such land 
are always offered to the deota bclore being used. The godhngs associ- 
ated with chinia, maize, wheat, pulse and bailey are Devii Chauiid, 
Kailung, Kathura Nag and Sandbolu Nag respectively. 

The chief fairs are seven in number, m., the Basua on 1st Baisdkh, 
the Patroru on 1st Bhadon, the Sair on IstAssanj, the Lahori (cr Lohri) 
on 1st Magh, and the Dholru on 1st Chet. The dates of the Shibrdt 
(in PhfLgan on varying dates) and of the Holi (in Phagan or Chet) vary. 
The first four festivals are celebrated by games and dances, but there 
are differences. At the Basua piudiris or flour cakes are eaten with ghi 
and honey. At the Patroiu a cake of a vegetable called siiil is eaten : 
only young girls dance. At the Sair hahrus are cooked : and at the 
Lohri khichri or rice and ddl. At the Holi khaddas (j^arched maize) aro 
eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a 2 )erformance called fcartibeld, 
songs being also sung. At the Dholru again jdndiris are oaten, but 
amusements are rarely allowed. There seems to be no annual feast of 
dead. Shiva and the Devis are sacrificed to on a Shibratri. 

The seasons for w'orshin are ; — Chet, pilgrimages to Bawnn and 
Jawdlaji in Kangra. 

Bhadon and Asauj, pilgrimages to the shrines of Narsingh, Hari-har, 
Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh, Kailung — all in Brahmaur ; and in Bbadon only, 
as a rule, to Mani Mahosha. Shiva is uot worshipped at any particular 
season. 

The low-castes in Brahmaur are chiefly llalis, Kolis, Lohdrs and Rihd- 
rds, with a few’ Sippis and Badhis. All these are described in their 
proper places. An obscure group is the Bardru, sometimes called Bhdts, 
who are described as Gaddi.s, and hold among them the same position 
as Brahmans do among other Hindus. The name appears to be connected 
with bardri, a thorny shrub. 

The Gaddi salutations are as follows ; — Among Brahm ms, namoadedr 
to Brahmans from others, to which they reply akir bachan. 

Rdjjmts give /af jai to one another and receive it from those beneath them ; 
responding with ram ram. Khatris, Tbakuis and Rathis offer ludrki to 
one another and receive it from the low-castcs, giving in rejsly raw raw. 

Qadqeb, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpar. 

OrJiDdOR, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
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Gadha (?) shepherd, cowherd ; also called raiodnri in Peshdwar. 

Gadhi, a term of contempt said to be applied by Nihangs (Akdlis) to those 
who smoke. 

Gadhiok, a tribe small in numbers, but intelligent and enterprising, found in 
a few villages of the Central Salt Range. Their traditions assert 
that their ancestor Mahta Uhandii Rai came from Mathra to Delhi and 
entered the Mughal service under Babar, who employed him with R^ja 
Mai Janjua to drain the eastern Dhanni tract in the Salt Range. 
Gliarka Kassar and Sidhar Manhas afterwards aided them to colonise 
the tract, and Babar granted Ohandu Rai a percentage in the revenue of 
the Dhanni and other tracts in the Sale Range. Humiyun granted 
Kdli orKillik D^s, son of Chandu Rai, a sanad * (dated 1554) of 30,000 
tankas for the improvement of the Kalihn tract and the family also 
received sanads from Akbar and Auraugzeb. In the latter’s reign one 
branch of the tribe was converted to Islam, but most of its members 
are still Hindus. Gadhiok is said to be a corruption of gaddi-hok, 
on its ancestors having presented 31 gaddis at a hukdi (the announce- 
ment of the presents brought at a wedding). The Gadhiok usually 
marry among themselves, but some intermarry with Khatris of the 
B4ri group, though never with Bunjabis. In neither case is widow 
marriage allowed. Their Brahmans are of the NauH got and at a 
boy’s miinnan or head-shaving the father or head of the family himself 
decapitates a goat with a sword and gives the head, feet and skin to the 
Naule parohits of the tribe, though they do not eat flesh and other 
Brahmans would not touch such offerings. The skin, etc., are sold. 
A similar observance is in vogue at the janeo investiture. Gadhioks 
eat flesh at weddings, a usage contrary to local Hindu custom. At 
the rnunrian of a first-born son the custom found among some other 
Khatris is followed and the mother flees to the house of a neighbour 
who plays the part of her parents. Her husband would bring her back 
again, and remarry her by the diikdja or ‘ second wedding ’ which costs 
about half as much as the first. Gadhioks avoid touching weighing 
Bcale3,t at le.ist in theory, and also usury, but one or two families, not 
admitted to be descendants of Kali Das or true Gadhioks, have no such 
scruple. No Gadhiok will wash, set out on a journey or begin a new 
task on a Thursday — the day on which their ancestor left his original 
home. Hindu Gadhioks eat and drink with Khatris : Muhammadani 
with any Muhammadan save a Moclii or Musalli. The latter style them- 
selves Shaikh : while the Hindus generally use the title of Mahta, but 
the family of Dalwdl is styled Diwdn, Miilraj, one of its members having 
been governor of Hazara under the Sikhs. The samndh of K4li D48 
is a conspicuous object at Kallar Kahar. The Gadhioks have many 
habits, apparently iu a down-country dialect, and now claim Rdjput 
origin or status but they are probably of Khatri extraction as their 
intermarriage with that caste shows. 

GAoi, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur ; soe also under Garri. 

Gadon, or Jadiin, as they are called indifferently, are a tribe of 
Pathins found in Hazara and in Attock. They claim descent from 

• This mnad coatains a reference to the Bagh-i^Safa established at Kallar Kahir by 
Babar and mentioned in his Memoirs. ' ’ 

f Implying that retail trade is considered derogatory. 
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Sarhang, a great-grandson of Ghurgliuslit, two of whose sons fled, they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Chacli and Hazara. 
It is almost certain that the Jadun are not of Indian origin ; though it 
has been suggested that in their name is preserved the name of Jddu 
or Yadu, the founder of the Rdjput Yadubansi dynasty, many of 
whose descendants migrated from Guzerat some 1,100 years before 
Christ, and were afterwards supposed to be found in the hills of Kabul 
and Kanddhar, They occupy all the south-eastern portion of the 
territory between the Peshdwar and Hazara borders, and the southern 
slopes of Mahdban, having been assigned their present lands in the 
eastern Sama after Malik Ahmad and the Kashi chiefs of the Afghdna had 
defeated the Dilazdk. And when Jahangir finally crushed the Dilazak, 
they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abbottabdd. Early in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Karlugh Turks by Saiyid Jaldl 
Bdba they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur ; and about a 
hundred years later they took theBagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilazdk who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country 
their Hassazai clan deprived the Karrdl of a portion of the Nildn valley. 
They are divided into three main clans, Salar, Mansur, and Hassanzai, 
of which the last is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadun and 
has lost all connection with the parent tribe, having even forgotten 
its old Pashtu language. Bellew made them a Gakkhar clan, but 
this appears to be quite incorrect. The true Pathans of Hazdra call 
them mldtar or mercenaries, from the Pashtu equivalent for lahhan or 
" one who girds his loins”. In Hazara a Sfilar occupy the Kajoia plain ; 
the Mansfir are found in Mangal and in and round Nawanshahr ; while 
the Hassanzai* reside in Dhamtaur and the adjacent villages, and in 
the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The two former tribes keep up a slight 
connection with the Pathdns to the west of the Indus, and a few can 
still speak Pashtu. After they bad obtained a footing to the east of 
the Indus, iu Hazara, these three tribes elected a Hassanzai of Dhamtaur 
to the Hi/idn-ship, and his son succeeded him, but the chiefship is now 
in abeyance, though the family is still looked up to. In this part the 
Durrdni rule was quite nominal and the Jaduns of Hazdra only paid 
them a horse, a falcon or two and a small sum of money as tribute. 

GaDWab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gao, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GAof, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Gaoea, a small caste, for the most part Mussalman, and chiefly found 
in the central districts. They wander about catchinor and eating 
vermin, but their hereditary occupation is that of catching, keeping, 
and applying leeches ; and they are often called Jukera, from jonk, a 
‘ leech.’ They also make matting and generally work in grass and 
straw, and in some parts the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by 
them. The Muhammadan Gagras marry by nikah. They seem to 
fulfil some sort of functions at weddings, and are said to receive fees on 
those occasions. It is said that they worship Bdla Shah, the Ohuhfa 
guru. Also called Gagri or Gegri and Jokharu. 

GiekAE, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
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Gaqeei,, a MuhaTirDadan Nai converted from Hioduism, in Karndl. 

Gahi, see under GMi. 

Gaekeair^ an important Mahammadan tribe, found in Jlielum, Rawal- 
pindi and Hazara. Regarding the Gakkhars in the first-named district 
Mr, W. S, Talbot writes ; — 

“ The Gakkhars, though not nnmei'ically important, are in other respects 
one of the most prominent tribes in the Jhelum district, and in social 
position amongst the Musalmans of the tract share with the JanjuA 
the honour of the first place : in popular estimation indeed they seem to 
rank a little higher tlian even the Janjud,s. They are almost entirely 
confined in this district to the Jhelum tahsil, where they hold the bulk 
of the Khuddar circle, with a good many villages in the Maid.ln: else- 
where they are found in any numbers only in the Rawalpindi and 
Hazdra districts. 

Origin. — Of the history and origin of this tribe much has been written : 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Court, that the name of the 
Gakkhars points to their descent from the Greeks, has not found 
later supporters : though it has now been adopted and improved upon by 
some of the present representatives of the tribe, who claim descent from 
Alexander himself ! Mr. A. Brandreth * * * § adopted the local tradition, that 
the Gakkhars ' came from Persia through Kashmir,’ which is still the 
claim of the majority of the Gakkhars themselves. The views of 
General Cunningham are set forth at length in his Archaeological 
Survey Reports, II, pp. 22 to 3‘d, to which the curious must be 
referred for the detailed reasons on which he bases his conclusion, that 
the Gakkhars represent the ‘ savage Gargaridae ’ of Dionysius the 
Geographer, (who wrote probably in the 4th Century A. D.), and 
are descendants of the great Yuechi Scythians, who entered India from 
the North-West in the early centuries of the Christian era. Sir 
Denzd Ibbetson t notices with approval Mr. Thomson’s comment J 
on Cunningham’s theory ; ‘ though the Turanian origin of the Gakkhars 
is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory is merely a plausible 
surmise. On the whole there seems to be little use in going beyond the 
sober narrative of Perishta, who represents the Gakkhars as a brave 
and savage race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, and 
much given to polyandry and infanticide.’ 

As already indicated, the story of most of the Gakkhars is that they are 
descended from Kaigohar or Kaigwai; Shilh, of the Kai4m§ family once 
reigning in Ispahan : than they conquered Kashmir and Tibet, and ruled 
those countries for many generations, but were eventually driven back to 
Kiibul whence they entered the Punjab in company with Mahmud 
Ghaznavi early in the 11th Century: this story is rejected by Ibbetson, 

• Jhplum Settlement Report, § 48. 

f Punjab Census Report, 1881, § 463. 

X § .^7, Jhelum Settlement Report. 

§ It ie not possible to obtain satisfactory information regarding this word. The city of 
Kayao was the capital of Kai Kayus, Kai Knbad, and Kai Khasru ; .and some say that the 
Gakkhars call themselves KayAnI because they claim descent from these three kings. 
Others say that the Mughals proper, and especially the Chnghattas and QizilbAshes, are 
Kayiuis ; and that the Gakkhars call themselves Kanani or Canaanites becanse they claim 
descent from Jacob and Joseph who lived iu Canaan j and that it is this word which hae 
been misread Kayani. 
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because on Ferisbta's stowing a Gakkhar army resisted Mahmud : and 
that it is at any rate certain that they held their present possessions long 
before the Muhammadan invasion of India : on the other side it will be 
of interest to notice briefly below the contentions of the most prominent 
member of the tribe of the present time, the late Kbdn Bahadur 
Jahdnd^ Khd>n, B. A. C., who has made a most painstaking study of 
the original authorities : it must be noted, however, that, particularly in 
the exactness of the references to the authorities cited by him, there is 
something wanting, owing to his omission to supply further information 
asked for : his views are as follows : — 

All the historians before the time of Ferishta agree that the Kho- 
khars, not the Gakkhars, killed Shahd,b-ud-din Ghori. Ferishta cer- 
tainly confused these two tribes, in other cases ; thus he frequently 
refers to Shekha and Jasrat as Gakkhar chiefs; there are no such 
names in the Gakkhar tree, whereas Shekha and Jasrat appear as 
father and son in the genealogy of the Khokhars : see tree given in the 
vernacular settlement report of the Gujrat district, by Mirza Azim Beg, 
1865. {Tahaqdt4-Akhari, -pp. 18, 19, 121, 147 and 600; Rauzat-ut- 
Jli/iiriu, Elliot, I, p. 301 ; Muntakhib-ut-Tawdrihh, p. 18; Ibn-i-Asir 
Elliot, II, p. 433 ; Tabaqdt-i-Natiri, pp. 123-4, etc.) * 

Ferisbta’s account of the Gakkhars as a tribe of wild barbarians, 
without either religion or morality, practising polyandry and infanti- 
cide, is a literal translation from the Arabic of Ibn-i-Asir, an earlier 
historian, who was there, however, writing of the wild tribes in the 
hills to the west of Peshawar, and not of the Gakkhars : the chapter in 
Ibn-i-Asir immediately following deals with the murder of Shahdb-nd- 
din by the Gakkhars : hence perhaps the mistake ; or Ferishta may have 
borne a grudge against the Gakkhars, who are said by him to have 
maltreated an ancestor of his own named Hindu ShAh. (Ibn-i-Asir, 
p. 82, Elliot, XII, Ferishta, p. 159). 

Gakkhar Sh4h, alias Kaigw4r ShAh, is mentioned as one of the prin- 
cipal followers of Mahmud of Ghazni. {Iqbdlndma-i-Jahdngiri, p, 109; 
Akbar Ndma,p. 242). 

The use of the Hindu title of “ RdjA” has been taken as evidence that 
the Gakkhar story of their origin is incorrect ; but up to comparatively 
recent times the Gakkhar chiefs used the title of Sultdn. Some sanada 
of the Mughal emperors are cited, and other evidence, but the refer- 
ences need not be given, as it is certain that the title of Sult4n was 
formerly used by this tribe. 

In La Perron’s History of the Pdrsis,* p. 27, it is said that a migration 
of Persians to China, under a son of Yazdezard, took place in the 7th 
century : it is suggested that this was the occasion when the ancestors 
of the tribe settled in Tibet : an old M.S. pedigree-table produced shows 
a Sultan Yazdajar some 45 generations back. 

An oBBcer who knew the Gakkhars well wrote of them ; ‘ Some 
of their principal men are very gentlemanly in their bearing, and show 
unmistakably their high origin and breeding ’ : another says ; ‘ They 
are essentially the gentlemen and aristocracy of the (Rdwalpindit 
district : . . . The Gakkhars still bear many traces of their high 

descent in their bearing, and in the estimation in which they are held 

•lYoh I, Karaka, 1884, citing the Zend Avesta, I, cccixivi. 
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The Gahkhax clans, 

thronghout the district.’ Mr. Thomson wrote of them : * Physically the 
Gakkhars are not a large-limbed race, but they are compact, si«ewy, 
and vigorous. They make capital soldiers, and it has been stated on 
good authority that they are the best light cavalry in Upper India. 
They are often proud and self-respecting, and sometimes exceedingly 
well-mannered.’ All this does them no more than justice ; and to any- 
one who knows them well, the statement that as late as the 13th 
century they were wild barbarians, without religion or morality, is in 
itself almost incredible. R4ja JahAnd£d Kh4n seems to have succeeded 
in tracing the libel to its origin : he shows also that they have 
sometimes been confused with the Khokharsj* but it cannot be said that 
his arguments in favour of their Persian origin are very convincing : 
in the matter of the assassination of Shah^b-ud-din Ghori, the his- 
torians who state that he was killed by the Gakkhars at Dhamiak in 
this district are supported by a strong local tradition. 

Clans and Mandia. — The Gakkhars have split into many branches, of 
which the most important in this district are the Admal, the Iskandrdl 
and the Bugihl, who occupy most of the Khuddar circle : a smaller 
clan named Firozdl hold a few villages close to Jhelum : and a still 
smaller branch, the Tulial (which is little esteemed, and with which the 
other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates on the river near 
Dina. The dan-names are in all cases derived from those of the com- 
mon ancestors : the principal seats or mother villages of each branch are 
called Mflpclis, of which there are six generally recognised in the Jhelum 
district : Sultdnpur (Admsil) j Lehri and Bakr^la (Iskandr^l) ; Domeli, 
Padhri, and Baragowdh (Bugidl) : Bheth and Salihdl, formerly flourish- 
ing mandis of the Bugi^l, are now decayed. 

Character. — Regarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not 
much to add to what has already been said : pride of race is very strong 
in them, and though they make good soldiers, they are bad farmers ; 
and where they have not fallen back on Government service, they are 
almost always in a most unprospetous condition, being much wanting 
in industry and thrift : their most unpleasing characteristic is their in- 
tense jealousy of one another, which leads to bitter feuds, and some- 
times to murder. 

JJistory. — The first settlement of the tribe in this district is generally 
admitted to be Abriilm in Soit^npur, under the Lehrf hills : thence 
they spread over the Khuddar, southwards towards the river, and as 
far as Landi Patti to the west, being constantly opposed by the Janjuds 
who were almost invariably defeated and ejected : in his first invasion 
of India Bdbar took the part of the Janjuds, and with them defeated 
Hdti Khdn, the great Gakkhar chief of Pharwdla, but in a subsequent 
invasion made friends with the G.okkhars and procured from them an 
auxiliary force. When Bdbar’s son, Humdyun, was in A. D. 1542 
ousted by Sher Shdh, the principal Gakkhar chiefs took the side of the 
exile : to bridle their pride Sher Shdh built the huge fort of Kohtas, 
about ten miles from Jhelum : and in the constant warfare that followed 
the Gakkhar country was terribly harried, but the tribe was never sub- 
dued, and cn Humdyun’s return to power began to grow powerful. 

* See also an article in the Indian Antiquary, 1907, ‘ The Khokbars and the Gskkhen 
In Punjab History ’ by H. A. Boae, 1 . 0,8 
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Gnjja—Gandajpur, 

Their snbseqnent history until the rise of “ Snltdn ” Muqarrab Elfin, 
abont 1740 A. D., chiefly concerns other districts : he was an Admfil 
chief of the Rfiwalpindi district j and claimed to rule the whole of the 
tract from Attock to the Chenfib ; the Domeli Bugifils however did not 
acknowledge his pretensions, and on his defeat by the Sikhs at Gujrfit, 
they at once rebelled, captured Muqarrab Khfin and murdered him. The 
usual internecine feuds then arose, and the different clans fell in tuni 
an easy prey to the Sikhs, though the eastern hill mandis were never 
thoroughly subdued, and were in constant rebellion until the beginning 
of the British rule : in 1 849 the Gakkhars nearly all took the losing 
side, and therefore forfeited much of their possessions and dignities, 
falling on evil days, from which they have only extricated themselves 
by the readiness with which they have since taken employment under 
Government.”* 

In Hazfira the Gakkhars have had a still more chequered history. 
Descended from Fateh Khfin, founder of Khfinpur, to whom the hills of 
Khfinpur as well as those of the Karrfil and Dhund were entrusted by 
his grandfather Sultfin Sarang Khfin about the end of the 16th century, 
the Ghakkars could not keep the Karrfil and Dhund tribes under control 
during the decline of the Mughal dynasty. Under Durrfini rule how- 
ever they were given charge of the lower parts of Hazfira, their chief 
Sultfin Jfifar Khan being famous for his uprightness. But Sirdfir Hari 
Singh drove them from their lands and they were not reinstated till 
1868-72, when they recovered almost the whole of the Khfinpur tract. 

Quja, an agricultural clan found in Shfihpur. 

Gai,, a Jfit clan (agriculcural) found in Amritsar and Multfin. 

GaIiBaha, an agricultural clan found in Shfihpur. 

Galbab, a Jfit clan (agricultui’al) found in Multfin. 

Galwatrah, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Gandapur ; A Pathfin tribe of Ushtarfini (Saiyid) extraction. Besides the 
original stock they include by aflSliation some offshoots of the Shirfini, 
the Mushezai section of the Ghurghushti Pathfins, and the Bfinizai sec- 
tion of the Yusuf zai tribe. They hold the whole of the north-western 
part of trans-Indus Dera Ismail east of Tfink and south of the Nila Koh 
ridge of the Salt Range, comprising an area of 460 square miles, abutting 
on the Sulaimfins to the west ; and the town of Kulfichi is their head- 
quarters. They were originally a poor pawindah and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Dera Ismfiil Pa^bfina. 
They reached the height of their prosperity about the middle of the 
J8th century, but lost their eastern possessions some seventy years later, 
they being confiscated by Nawfib Muhammad Khfin, the Saddozai 
governor of Leiah, Tliey still engage in the pawindah traffic. They 
are lawless, brutal and uncivilised ; and their hereditary Khan has but 
little power. Mr. St. George Tucker thus described their sections 

“ The Gandapurs profess to be all descended from one or two original 
ancestors, but there is no doubt, as in most similar cases, that other 


• Farther information will befoand in Mr. Brandretb'e Jhelum Settlemant Report, 1865, 
fl 55 to 58 t Mr. Thomson’s Settle ment Report, 1883, §37; andio Punjah Oovemment 
8«{<ettro*, Now Series, No. XXIII, 1887, 
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tribes and families have been associated with them from time to time, 
who all claim now to be of the original stock. They are divided into 
six main divisions or nallahs (valleys*). Most of these nallahs have a 
single generic name, covering all the men of that nallah; but there are 
also joint tiaZZalis, in which two altogether distinct sections are combined, 
each having a generic name of its own. The hereditary chiefship 
rested at first with the Brahimzai nallah, but the Brahimzais having 
been very much weakened by losses in a fight against the Bfi.bars, the 
chiefship was transferred some 200 years ago to the Hamrfi,nzai, who 
have retained it ever since. Azfid Kh^n was the first Hamrd,nzai Kh^n. 
It was in his time that the Gandapurs seized Takwd,ra from the 
Driskhels. Kuldchi was soon afterwards settled by fugitive Baloch 
from Dera Fateh Kh^n, from whom it obtained its name. These 
eventually returned to their own country, and Kuldohi became the head 
town of the Gandapurs ”. 

Gandhi, a tribe, which seems to be chiefly found in the same tract with 
the Milngat. 

GandhIla, fern, -an, a low vagrant tribe, said by Elliott to be “a few degrees 
more respectable than the Bilwarias,” though in the Punjab their posi- 
tions are perhaps reversed. They wander about bare-headed and bare- 
footed, beg, work in grass and straw, catch quails, clean and sharpen 
knives and swords, cut wood, and generally do odd jobs. They are said 
to eat tortoises and vermin. They also keep donkeys, and even engage 
in trade in a small way. It is said that in some parts they lead about 
performing bears ; but this is doubtful. They have curious traditions 
which are reported from distant parts of the Province, regarding a king- 
dom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem inclined to 
place beyond the Indus. They say they are under a vow not to wear 
shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

Gandh, a small Jdt clan found in Jind. It has bakhuds at MAdpur, and at 
these it worships its jatheras at weddings and on the DiwMi. 

GandI, one who extracts and sells otto (itr), whereas the atdr makes ’arah 
not itr. 

Gandia, a tribe of Jd^ts found in Dera Qbfi,zi Khd,n. Like the Chfi,ndia Baloch 
they present offerings to the descendants of Shdmji, though Muhammad- 
ans, and are also called Rang Rangia. See under Gosain and Chhabih- 
wfila. 

Gamo, a tribe which, like the Munds, is generally reckoned as Awin, though 
the leaders of the admittedly Awdns do not allow the claim. It is sifr- 
rounded by Awd.n3 on all sides and may be an affiliated clan /see Thplut» 
Gazetteer, 1904, p. 101). ' 

Ganqah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ganoo, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gangushahi. — A Sikh sect, founded by Gangu cr Gangadfis, a Basf 
Khatri of Garhshankar. Sikh history relates that he presented four 
pice weight of gwr — all his worldly wealth — to his Guru, Amaidfis and 
was sent to preach in the hill country. He founded a shrine at Daun 
nearKharar, and his great-grandson, Jow^hir Singh, founded one of still 
greater fame at Khatkar KalAn in Jullundnr. Mali Bhagat of 


J* C/. tbe thdk* among the Meos. 
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Qanj—Gara. 

Mahfsar was another celebrated leader of this sect. The Gangashahis 
possess Guru Amar Das’ bed and having refused initiation from Gard 
Govind Singh were excommaoicated by him.* 

GanJj a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ganj-bakhshi.— A Sikh sect, few in numbers, of which nothing is known, t 
except that Ganj-bakhsh was a faqir of Gurdaspur who received a 
blessing from Guru Amar D^s|. 

Gahwan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ganwanen, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ganwen, a Jdt clan found in the centre of Shujdbad tahsil, Multdn district, 
where they settled from Delhi in Mughal times. 

Ganwaei, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gab OR Garb and Samal or Samcl. — The two factions into which the Pathans 
and other tribes of the North-West Frontier were, and to some extent 
still are, divided. Many legends designed to explain the origin of 
these factions are current. When Rdja, runs an old tradition, ruled 
in the modern North-West Frontier Province his wazir Gomal governed 
Balochistdn as far as Waziristan as his viceroy. Gomal had two 
nephews, Sdmal and Gdrh, between whom the country was divided. 
Hence Sdmal comprises the Spin and Tor gund tribes bordering on 
Khost in Afghanistan, and the Zakk^ Khel, Aka Khel, Sih Pai, Qamrai, 
the Tamam Khatak of Tird,h, the Afridi country, and generally speaking 
all the tribes of the Sohdt and Bannu districts. Gar or Gdrh 
comprises the Qamar Khel, Kuki Khel, Adi Khel, Aya Khel, and many 
villages of the Orakzai, Musazai, Mula Khel, Mushtai, Bazotai, Alisher- 
zai etc. According to Cockerell these factious are not now of much 
importance, having been superseded by the more rabid enmity between 
Sunni and Shi’a, but Major James writing in 1870 described the feud 
between them as still very strong and bitter and merely supplemented 
by that between the two sects. He assigned to the Samil half the 
Orakzai and Bangash, the Mohmand, Malik-din Khel, Sipah (Sih Pai) 
and Kamr with the Zakka, Aka and Adam Khels of the Afridis, and 
to the Gdr the rest of the Orakzai and Bangash and the Khalil, with 
the Kuki and Qambar Khels of the Afridis. The tradition, accepted 
by Ibbetson, that the factions originated in the fratricidal enmity of the 
two sons of’the ancestor of the Bangash, who were called Bun-kash 
or ‘ root-destroyers •' on that account, derives support from the fact 
that the two great branches of the Bangash are called Gari and 
Samilzai, but how the feud spread as far north as the Mohmands and 
Khalils does not appear. 

Gaea, Garra, a term applied to any doghU, or person whoso parents were 
of different castes, in the Hill States, especially to the issue of a 
Muhammadan Rdjnut by a wife of another caste. [? whcther=;jarri of 
Jammu] (2). A village of Gaur Brahmans converted to Muhammadanism 


• Maclagan, § S7. 

t Murray’s History of the Pilnfal, I, p. l2l. 

J Maclagan, § 98. Another Ganjbafchsh, a Muhammadan, has a shrine oataida the BhAJi 
Gate »t Lahore. 
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in Gurgdon call themselves Gaur Shaikhs but are styled Gd,ra by their 
neighbours, and a proverb says 

Khet men jdrd gdnw men Gdrd, 

“ As coarse grass tends to spread in the field, so a Gdrd tries to 
convert his fellows.” 

(3). la Karn^l the descendant of a Rajput by a widow (of his owner 
any other caste) married by karewa is called Gara. 

Gabalwal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gaedkzi, a branch of the Husaini Sayyids, also called Bdghdadi, They 
once^ owned a large part of the Sarai Sidhu tahsil of Multdn. The 
Zaidis are an oSshoot of the Gardezis. [Sea The Rojces of the 
N,-W. P. of India, Vol. I, p. 125). 

Ga^lei, an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gabewal, an important Jat tribe in Ludhiana, which claims to be of sdii 
or gentle status. Hindu GarewM are also found in Montgomery. 

Gabb, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gaehab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Gahhwi, a non-Pathan tribe which with the Torwals holds the Swd,t Kohistan. 
The Garhwis speak a language of their own called Garhwi. See under 
Torw^l. 

Gabko, an Araini clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gami, or Gadi, a small class of milkmen and cultivators in Karn^l, known 
as Gaddi in Delhi. 

GabbI, a low caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, mostly Hindu 
who have their head-quarters in Jammu but are not infrequently found 
in the Bajwat, or plain country under the Jammu hills, in iSMlkot. 
According to Sir Dunlop Smith the Garris are perhaps hardly ‘ actors ' 
or ‘ mountebanks,’ but rather wandering minstrels like the Mirdsis, 
only they do not keep to one place like the latter. They stroll about 
in very small bands and do not visit the Punjab proper. They gener- 
ally visit the Bdjput villages in the Sialkot and Zaffarwal tahsils about 
the time of the kharif harvest, very rarely at the rabi. They say 
they are Hindus, but their standing is low and their religious beliefs 
are hazy. They invariably have a zither-like instrument called a king. 
They speak the Dogar dialect, which the J^ts do not understand, and 
their songs generally relate to a great ancestress, the recital of whose 
history is said to have a wonderful effect on the women. They occasion- 
ally dance to their own singing. They are not at all, criminal, and 
their women are fairly I’espectable. They marry within the tribe only. 

Gat, a Muhammadan J^t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gatab, a J^it clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gathwala (from gatha, a burden). A Jat tribe, once carriers by trade. 
It holds 10 villages in tahsil Jfnd, whither they migrated from 
HuHnd, a village in the Golidna tahsil of Rohtak. They have Bdirdgia 
as their yatheras. ° 

Gatbakab, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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Gaur—Gaurwdh. 

GrA0E, a variant of G4vr or Gabr, ‘unbeliever’ among the Baloch. The 
Gaur gave their name to the town of Gaurani ( Dames’ Popular Poetry 
of the Baloches, p. J 63) . Cf. also Gibari and Gabr. 

Gauk, agroup of the Brahmans, confined almost entirely to the eastern 
- districts, the Punjab Himalayas and the sub-montane as far west as 
Gujrfit, The Gaurs are generally divided into two classes, adh- or pure 
Gaurs, and gattas who are of illegitimate descent. In the Delhi 
territory the latter class appears to be called Dhaeckka or Doghla. In 
Sirmur State the udfc-Gaurs are said not to intermarry with the gattas. 
The adh-Gaurs are themselves sub-divided into chitti and kali hanthi- 
wdlds, or ‘ wearers of white and black rosaries,’ a division which is 
undoubtedly sectarian. Trans-Giri in this State the highest section of 
the Brahmans (and apparently Gaurs) is the Pabuch which does not 
intermarry with the Bh^ts though its members may eat food cooked 
by Bh^t girls, yet may not eat it if cooked by a Pabuch. On the 
other hand a Pabuch may not eat food cooked br a girl of his own 
section if she has been married to a Bh4t. The Pabuch refrain from 
killing any animal and from eating flesh. 

The Gaurs are divided into 36 sdsaus* or s‘=-ctions which appear to 
be exogamous, and every Brahman group similarly divided, as are the 
Dakaut.s, may be taken to be of Gaur origin. It is not at all improbable 
that the Khandiwdl Brahmans are also a branch of the Gaurs, t 

The Tagas of Karn^l are certainly Gaurs who have taken to cultiva- 
tion, and so apparently are the criminal Tagus also. 

The Gaurs of Hissar say they came originally from Bengal, 
but more probably they came as parohits or family priests of the various 
immigrant tribes among whom they are settled.! As elsewhere they 
are fed on the 13th day after death, but will not take offerings of black 
colour {hdla dan), nor those made at eclipses {grahn kd dan or on a 
Saturday. They will however accept offerings nob only from agricul- 
tural tribes but also from Khatis, Kumhars, Lohars, Nais, Beiragis 
and Jogis, though not from Chuhras or Chamars. The great majority 
of them have, like the Sarsut, adopted agriculture and are not directly 
engaged in religious functions. The Gaur is held in peculiarly low 
estimation by the people, apart from his religious status. See also 
Gantam. 

Gaurwah— (G aurai or Gaulai appears to be a synonym in Gurgen)— a 
term applied generally to any Rajputs, who have lost rank by practising 
karewa.^ In Delhi however they form a distinct clan, and though borh 
they and the Chauhfi,n permit widow remarriage, they are looked upon 
as a separate tribe. They are described as noisy and quarrelsome, but 

• The term sdsan means originally a grant of land and is still used in that sense in Chamba 
(Gaieffcer, p. 131), and in Mandi (Gai-etfeec, p. 20). The process by which the term sotoji 
came to mean a section of a caste is obscure. The Brahminical yotras are of course still 
preserved by the (laur and appear to cross-divide the sdsans. doth sdnana and yotras are 
further sub divided into countless aU. Thus the Gaur ‘sub- tribe’ (:dt or jdt) contains an 
al called Indauria, ‘ from Indaur ’ who are by gotra BharadwAf and pamhits of the Lohan 
J4ts. The vagueness of the Bi'ahmans in <>urgaon asto,tl^r ais and gots is however 
astonishing : Gurgaon Settlement Rep., 1872-83, p. 32. ■ 'J. 

tHissar Gazetteer, J9C4, p. 78. 

j Cf. the note on p, 310 infra where it is pointed out that Guda=Thanesar. 

§ Cf. GSra. 
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sturdy in build, and clannish in disposition-— in contrast to the Chauhan. 
In Gurgaon they are confined almost wholly to the Palwal tahsil ; a 
few are Muhammadans, but the majority are Hindus. 

Gauxam(a), a zdt or group of Brahmans owning a few villages in Gurgdon, 
where they are represented by a single got, the Maithal, which has 
52 als. The Gautam appears to rapk below the Gaur, for the latter 
will smoke from the same huqqa as a Gaur, but in smoking with a 
Gautam or Chaurasia will remove the mouthpiece and use his hand in 
its stead. Gaurs too will drink Irom a Gautam’s brass vessel, but not 
from his earthenware, whereas, they say, a Gautam will drink from a 
Gaur’s. But the Gautama deny this. 

Gawar, see Gwar. Also a rustic, a clown, an ignorant person : fern. -nf. 
Punjabi Dicty., p. 375. 

Gawaria, a small Jat got (? from gai, cow), found in tahsil Jind. 

GawasI, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gazae,= Dhobi. 

Gazdar, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gazzi, a Muhammadan Jit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gedri, see under Gidri. 

Geoi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GeblaNj an Ariin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gelan, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multin; (2) an Arain clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

GEr.UKPA, ‘ virtuous ones,’ a Buddhist order founded about A. D. 1420 by 
Tsonkhapa, the first Grand Lama of Gahldau, and now found chiefly in 
Tibet, where both the Dalai and Tashi Limas belong to it. The monks 
are bound to celibacy, and certainly refrain from marriage, though in 
the years of their novitiate they are said to be by no means immaculate. 
Their cutward mark is a yellow cap. 

The founder Tsonkhapa belonged to a school of reformers of whom 
Bromston (pron. Tomton) is the best known (circ. 1150). Bromston 
lived in the Ki monastery and the tradition of his residence there 
was preserved till the time of Csoma de Kosroes, about 1820, but 
it was lost during the Dogra War in 1842. Mr. Francke thinks^ that 
de Kosroes rightly identified Ki with the celebrated Hons of Rvasgengs 
(pron. Rareng). Bromston’s name is preserved in Bromston-chu 
(Tomton-chu) and Bromstonsna, ‘ the stream and rock of Bromston ’ 
near Ki. He apparently founded the Kadempa sect in the Rdreng 
monastery and either there or at Ki Tsonkhapa studied his works* 
and inaugurated a new reformation. His object was to restore the 
ancient Buddhist faith and purify it from Tantraism. His brethren 
were to be celibates and use no wine. He even attempted to restore 
the priestly garb of the ancient Indo-Buddhist church, and to this 
day the Gelukpa novices (yeUml) wear nothing but yellow, at least 
in Spiti : but Ldmfiism as usual proved too strong and though probably 
the dress of the whole community was yellow the distinctive colour 


* Tsongtoapa eliimnated the ryiut, the Sanskrit Tantra from the Kagiar, whereas the 
Hingmapa stili accept it, ©• i 
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is now red, but a fully initiated brother (gelang) still wears yellow 
in his cap and girdle, and on high festivals monks of high degree 
wear yellow silk coats underneath their red shawls. To some extent 
Tsonkhapa’s reforms produced a higher moral standard, and the 
Gelukpas are in name celibate everywnere, though probably not proof 
against temptation in the polyandn us homes where their summers 
are spent. In Spiti they do not even profess to be teetotalers. 
The Ki, Lhao(t)pai Gonpa near Dankhar, and Tdbo monasteries in 
Spiti belong to this order, and Ki keeps up an intimate connexion 
with Tibet, those of its monks who aspire to high rank being obliged to 
qualify at the dGuvai Khamszan monastery in Tashi Lunpo near 
Shigatze which is ruled by the Panchan L^ma, the acknowledged head 
of the order. 

GendAs, a small J^t tribe or got found in tahsils Sangrur and Dddri of Jind. 
Its name is said to be derived either from ganddsa, an axe, or Gendwds, 
a village in tahsil Hissd,r. 

GhaGj a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghagah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ghageah, a Jdtclan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ghagheel, a woman who wears a petticoat, a respectable woman. But cf, 
Gagrel. 

Ghai, Gahi, a caste of grass-cutters found in Kdngra Proper and in Nurpur, 
where they also ply rafts and skins on the Beas. Apparently also 
called Ghasi. 

Ghallu, a tribe found in the south-west corner of the Multdn district since 
the Ain-i-Ahhari was compiled. It is also numerous in tha kdrddris 
of Bahdwalpur and Ahmadpur of Bahdwalpur State, as especially in 
the yesMdrf of Uch. Its eponym was a Hindu Rdth (Rdjput), con- 
verted to Isidm by Mabhdum Jahdnidn. From his seven sons sprang 
as many septs, viz., the Hanbirpotre, Ghanunpotre, Dipdl, Jhdubu, 
Kurpdl, Kdnji and Gujj, The Ghallus in Bahdwalpur are both land- 
owners and cultivators and their tenants and servants are the Ghuldms, 
once their slaves, a email tribe of unknown origin, 

Ghalo, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghalo Kanjakaeah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Ghaeowakngn, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ghaman, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ghaman, a Jd{ clan (agricultural) found in Amiitsar. 

Ghamae, -tab, -iae, fern, -aei, etc., Ghomae, fem. -f, -ni, see Kumhdr. 

Ghambye, a Gujarclan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ghan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ghaneea, a clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Ghanghas, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Karnal, 
It is also found in Jind tahsil. Folk-etymulogy derives its name from the 
tale that its eponym once asked a smith for an axe, but got instead 
a ghan (sledge-hammer) which he was told tp shape into an axe by- 
rubbing {ghisnd} it, 
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Ghanghea, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GhanieeEj a Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GHARAMf, a thatcher, a maker of lattice work. The Ghardmia form a small 
caste, probably distinct from the Jhinwars, and work in grass, etc. 

Ghaeatia, a miller, also ghur-. 

Ghaehana, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Ghaeiala, a moulder. 

GHAEiAti(A), fem. 'AN, One whose husinesa it is to strike the hour on a 
gong (gharidl). 

GHAESHiN. in Pashto originally Kharsin, a tribe of Sayyida affiliated to the 
Minnas but resident among the U^htar^na Shirdnis. Its progenitor, 
aurnamed the Gharshin,* belonged to the same family as the Sayyids 
of Uoh, and it furnished more than one saint to the Afghans Malik 
Y4r Par^n, a contemporary of GLias-ud-din, Balban, was a Gharshin, 
and others are found near Kandahdr, among the Kdkar and Mus^ 
Khel Panni Pathans and in Uch and other places in Bahdwalpur. 

Ghaewal, a tribe of Hdjp'its, found in the upper part of Kahiita, in Rawal- 
pindi. They claim descent from one Pir Kd\d, a son of R^jd, Mall (ances- 
tor of the Jan juds). He married Kaho Rdni when he came to those 
hills, and named the ildqa in which he settled Kahru after her. Hence 
his descendants were called Kahrwdl or Gharwdl. The tribe is numer- 
ous and important, living in a picturesque country. The Duldl is a 
branch of this tribe. 

GHAsf, fem. -AE ; also ghdssi, a grass-cutter, in Multdn ; the term is also 
used in the hills. Cf. ghasidrd, fem. -i, -an, a grass-cutter. Neither 
appear to form distinct castes. 

Ghattu, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghatwal, one of the Jdt tribes of the South-East Punjab. They trace their 
origin from Garh Ghazni, and place that city in the Deccan and not in 
Afghanistdn. They claim descent from Saroha Rdjputs. Their head- 
quarters are at Ahulana in the Gohana tahsil of Rohtak, and they 
occupy the country between it and the Jumna, being numerous in the 
north of Delhi and to the south of Karual. Ahuldna is said to have been 
founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the flauldnia faction. 
The Ghatwal are often called malak, a title they are said to have 
obtained as follows ; — 

" In the old days of Rdjput ascendancy the Rdjputs would not allow 
Jdts to cover their heads with a turban, nor to wear any red clothes nor 
to put a crown [mor) on the head of their bridegroom, or a jewel \nat) 
in their women's noses. They also used to levy seignorial rights from 
virgin brides. Even to this day Rdjputs will not allow inferior castes 
tb wear red clothes or ample loin clothes in their villages. The Gha^- 
wdls obtained some succe'^ses over the Rdjputs, especially over the 
Mandahdrs of the dodh near Deoban and Minglaur, and over those of 
the Bdgar near Kdldnaur and Dddri, and removed the obnoxious pro- 

* The name is said to be derived from ghar, a mountain and shin green or fruitful 
because while residing about Bora and Peshin. two Saj-yids, at the request of the herdsmen 
of the tribes, solicited divine aid to turn their bleak and rugged hills into grass-covered 
ranges. 
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hibitions. They thus acquired the title of malah (master) and a red 
turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to this day a Jat with a 
red pagri is most probably a GhatwM.” 

Mr. Fanshawe says that the title is a mere nickname conferred 
by a malih or chief called Rai Sal ; yet in Rohtak they appear 
generally to be called malah rather than Ghatwdl.* In Jind the 
Ghatwal reverence Bairagis as their jatheras. In Hissdr the Brahmans 
of Dep^l are their parohits to this day, because their ancestor rescued 
the only surviving woman of the tribe, after the Kajputs of Kalanaur 
had blown up all the rest of the Ghatwd,ls, who had defeated them, 

Ghadneae, a sept of EtLjputs, descended from Mian Bajokhar, son of 
Saugar Chand, 1 6th Rdja of Kahlur. 

Ghazlani, a Path^n clan (agricultui*al) found in Montgomery. 

Gheba, a tribe of Rdjput status in the Attock district. Tradition makes the 
Ghe ba, Sidl and Tiwan a descendants of Gheo, Saino and Teno, the three 
sons of Riii Shankar Punw^i-.t The Sial and Tiwdna appear to admit 
the relationship, and it is not at all impossible that this group of Rdjput 
tribes may be of Punw^r origin. The Gheba are said to have come to 
the Punjab some time after the SiM and Tiwdna, and to have settled in 
the wild hilly country of Patahjang and Pindigheb in Attock, Here 
they held their own against the Awdns, Gakkhars, and neighbouring 
tribes till Ranjit Singh subdued them. The Jodra are said to have come 
from Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence 
also Colonel Cracroft says that the Gheba traditions trace that tribe, 
and to have held their present tract before the Gheba settled alongside 
of them.} They now occupy the eastern half of the Pindigheb, and the 
Gheba the western half of the Fatabjang tahsil in Rawalpindi, the 
two tracts marching with each other. The Gheba is also said to be in 
reality a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrelled with the 
others, and took the name of Gheba which till then had been simply a 
tide used in the tribe ; and the fact that the town of Pindigheb was 
built and is still held by the Jodra. and not by the Gheba, lends some 
support to the statement. The history of the Gheba family is told at 
pages 538 ff. of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. Colonel Cracroft 
described the Gheba as “ a fine, hardy race of men, full of fire and 
energy, not addicted to crime, though their readiness to resent insult 
or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for 
their rights in land, and their feuds with the Jodra and .Alpi^I are 
notorious.” 

GheI, one who sells ghi : a section of the Khatrfs. 

Ghbtal-panthi, -lA, one who has no religious guide, a bad man. 

Gheye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


♦There are in several parts of India, especially in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes 
of low-class Kajputs called Ghatwal, who hold or held assignments of revenue on condition 
of defending the ghdu or passes in the hills by which the hill tribes were wont to make 
predatory incursions into the plains below. 

•(■ An amended genealogy is given at page 520 of Gridin’s PanJab Chiefs. 

J But Cracroft also noted that other tales assign ti the Ghebas the same origin as the 
Kheoras, now cultivators in the tract, 
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Ghilzai, Ghalzai, a tribe of the Matti branch of the Pathans, and till the rise 
of the Darrani power, the most famous of all the Afghd.n tribes. The 
oflBcial spelling of the name is Ghaleji at Kdbul and Kandahar. They 
first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom they 
accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between Jalalabad and Kelat-i-Ghilzai, and spread 
east and west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of 
the 18th century they revolted against their Persian rulers, established 
themselves under Mir Wais as independent rulers at Kandahd,r, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced 
by Nfidir Shd,h, and their rule disappeared, to be succeeded not long 
after by that of the Durrd,ni. They are of the same stock as the Isfi 
Khel and Lodi Pathd,ns, as the following pedigree table shows : — 


Qais-i-Abdur Rashid or Shaikh Bait. 
Bibi Mato 

X 

Shih Husain, a Shansabani Tijik of Ghor. 


1 

(iHAlZAI. 


r 


Ibrahim or Lodai, 

I 


Niizf. 

I 

Isi Ebel, 


Dotarni. 


Si4r)u. 


Prangf. 


Mahpal. 


Ismail. 

I 


I 

Svr. 


C~ 

Mama. 


I 


Nuharnl. 

_J 


Mayal. 

I 

( 


Tator. 

L_ 


Shaikh or Patakh. 


Hud. 


Marwat. 


r — 

Isot or Sot. 


q Aso. 
Sin or Yasfn. 


Musa, 


I 


r i ^ 

Yesin or Yunas. Haidar or Khizr. Yakub. 


Da^at. 


— q 

Hassan. 


Tradition derives the name Ghalzai fro.n ghalzoe, the ‘illicit (first-born) 
son’ of Bibi Md,to by Shfih Husain, whom she afterwards married. Her 
descendants first dwelt in the Shilghar territory, south of Ghazni, but 
when the Ghalzai became numerous, they drove the Nidzis ti the 'east- 
ward, and the Andar branch of the Ghilzais still hold Shilirhar. Other 
branches are the Hotak or Hotaki, Kharoti. Nasir or Nasiri, Sulimfin 
KhAn, Taraki and Tokli. Of thes- the Kharoti and Nasir however 
do not appear to be true Ghilzais, but to be descendants of one of 
the several Turk tribes located on the western frontiers of the Ghazni 
kingdom, towards the AfghAnistAn, by the Turk feudatories under the 
SAmAnis and the Turk SultAns of Ghazni. The Hotaki is the royal 
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clan, antj from it sprang the Haji, Wais,* and the Saltans, Mahmud, 
Ashraf and Husain. The Ghilzai are found almost exclusively as 
nomads in the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, and form 
with the Lodi Pathdns the bulk of the Pawindah folk. 

Ghieth, — The Ghirths fill much the same position in Kangra proper and the 
hills below it as do the Kanets in the parts to the east. They correspond 
also tc the Bahti in the eastern and the Chang in the western portion 
of the lower ranges. All three intermarry freely, and were considered 
by Sir James Lyall as identical. The Ghirths of Kangra and Hoshiar- 
pur were thus described by Barnes : — 

“ My previous remarks (see RatM) will have introduced the reader to the Ghirths. They 
form a considerable item in the population of these hills, and in actual numbers exceed any 
other individual caste. With the Ghirths I have associated the few Jats that reside in this 
district, and the Changs, which is only another name for Ghirths, prevalent about Haripur 
and Nurpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. The Ghirths are sub-divided 
into numerous sects. There is a common saying that there are 360 varieties of rice, and 
that the sub-divisions of the Ghirths are equally extensive, the analogy arising from the 
Ghirths being the usual cultivators of rice. The Ghirths predominate in the valleys of 
Pilam, Kangra, and Rihlu. They are found again in the Hal Dun, or Haripur valley. 
These localities are the strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in 
every portion of the district, and generally possess the richest lands and the most open 
spots in the hUls. The Ghirths belong to the Sudra division of Hindus, and this fact 
apparently accounts for the localities wherein they are found. The open valleys, althopgh 
containing the finest lands, are also the only accessible portions of the hills. The more 
refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, although accompanied by 
a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious 
classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

The Ghirths are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands j’ield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various 
processes of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Ghirth women 
carry wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale ; many 
sit half the day wrangling with customers until their store is disposed of. The men are 
constantly seized for beyar, or forced labour, to carry travellers' loads, or to assist in the 
various public buildings in course of construction. From these details it will be perceived 
that the Ghirths have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must 
be most elastic to bear up against this incessant toil. 

To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. The men are 
short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark 
and sickly in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. Both men and women 
have coarse features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it is rare to see a handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may be called 
pretty. Both sexes are extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious 
cultivators, they are very litigious and quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to 
blows ; and though intemperate they are still thrifty, — a Ghirth seldom wastes his substance 
in drink. In their dealings with one another they are honest and truthful, and altogether 
their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the Eathi, has many valuable and 
endearing traits. The Ghirths being Sudras do not wear the janeo or thread of caste. 
They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange them. The younger brother 
takes his .brother's widow ; if she leave his protection, he was entitled by the law of 
the country to her restitution, and imder us he should at all events receive money 
compensation.” 


* Mrr W ais Hotaki gained possession of Kandahar in 1708-9 and on his death in 1720 
was succeeded by his brother Abdul-Azfz, but he was speedily deposed and Mir Wais' 
elder son Shah Mahmud raised to power. He subdued Persia in 1722.23 and was there 
succeeded by his cousin Shah Ashraf, but this ruler was overthrown by Nadir Shah. 
Meanwhile Shah Husain, Mahmrid’s brother had become ruler of Kandahar and he not 
only refused Shah Ashraf an asylum, but had him put to death. Shah Husain reduced 
the Shal district and Fushang, which the Baloch uhief Mihrab Khan had annexed, and 
caused Dera Ghizi KhSn to be sacked by a detachment — a disaster from which Ghizi 
Khin’s family never recovered. 
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The Ghirth septs. 

The Ghirths are said to be of Eajput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse. They are essentially agricultural, and the 
proverb says : — “ As the rice bends in the ear the Ghirth lifts his head.” 
Their social position is low. “You can no more make a saint of a 
Ghirth than expect chastity of a buffalo,” and they practise widow 
marriage, for “ You can’t make a Ghirthni a widow, any more than you 
can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow.” 

Folk etymology derives Ghirth from ghi, because Shiv made them out 
of ghi. In Hoshiarpur Ghirths are called Bahti.* In Hindustan they 
are called Kurmi. Chang is the Punjabi name, and Ghirth the Pahdri 
word. 

The Ghirths have few large sub-divisions. The eight largest are the 
Kandal, Bhardwaj, Path^iri, Chhabru, Peru, Badial, Cbhora, andBhattu. 
Bh.Ardwdj (a Brahminical gotra), is also found as an al among the Brah- 
mans of Chamba.t Chh^bru is found only in Hoshiarpur, and Chbora 
and Bhattu only in Kdngra. The others occur in both Districts. But 
the Ghirths say that they have a large number of als or septs — 360 in 
all. A great part of these are named after villages. Others are 
named after trades, occupations, etc., etc. A very few are possibly 
totemistic in origin. 

Among these septs occur the following names : — 

A. — Names of animals or plants ■ 

(1) Dhare, fruit of the wild | (4) Gidar, jackal. 

fig. I (5) Gadohari, a kind of bird. 

(2) Ghorfi, hor.se. ! (6) Garuri, ' an animal like a small 

(3) Khunla, a kind of bird. | pig.’ 

B. — Names of occupations or nick -names : — 

(1) Surangiala, miner. (10) Saini, vegetable-seller. 

(2; Nande, nandhi, dumb. til) HutM, stammerer. 

(3) Mormar, peafowl-hunter. (12) Khhiigar, fe/mnsf, a cough. 

(4) Jokhnvi, weighman. (13) Lahu, charred or burnt. 

(5) Paniari, panidrd, water- (14) To pa, bought for a topd or 2 

man, seers of grain. 

(6) Masand, long-haired (15) Kumhar, potter. 

(said to be its meaning). (16) Naul, neold. 

(7) Lakriii, woodman. (17) Pathrala, founded by a leaf- 

(8) Ghord, jockey. seller (paffd, leaf). 

(9) Hariala, born on the 

Rihdli or 3rd Bhadon. 

C. — Names of colours 

(1) Kala, black. (3) Nila, blue. 

(2) Kahrd, red-brown, 

* Bauhtia appears to be a variant of Bahti. Possibly, this suggests, Bahti means simply 
‘ploughman.’ 

t According to the account of the Ghirths compiled by the late Mr. A H. Gunter, C.S., the 
Brahminical gotros are preserved but each comprises a number of als, e g , the Kundal got(ra) 
includes the Chang, Sial, Thetar and Tholi ;dfs (= als), the Konsal got i n chid e.'^ the 
PanihAri, the Tnl got the Pataku al, and the Kasab the Kattr. The gots, it is distmctly 
stated, are named after common ancestors ‘who were rishu.' 
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D.— ( ] ) Khera, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 
hher tree. 

(2) Bany^nu, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 

ban or oak. 

(3) Daddfi, founded by a woman whose child was born near a 
bamboo, and laid on the tree. 

(4) Khunl4, an animal of some kind. The name was given to a 
child as a token of affection. Hence his descendants are 
still called by the name. 

(5) Ladh4ri4, from ladhdr, a kind of tree. 

(6) Ghurl, a wild goat ; so called because its progenitor cried like 

one. 

(7) Khajur4, date-palm (c/. the Nagarkotia Brahman al of this 
name) ; so-called because its founder was born under a date- 
palm. 

(8) Khatta, from khattd, a kind of tree : for a similar reason. 

Other exogamous sections (gots) are Balaru, Banj^ra, Barol, 
Chakotra, Bhu^, Didlu, Hangaria, Jalarich, Kathe, Narotra, Panjla, 
Panydu, Panyiria, S4kre, Sial, Thimbu, Thirku, etc., all of unknown 
derivation. 

In the Edjput hypergamous system the Ghirth does not rank very 
high for not till the seventh generation can his daughter become a 
queen {Satwin firhi Ghirthni ki dhi Rani hojdti), whereas the Rdthi’s 
daughter can attain to that position in four generations and even the 
KanePs reaches it in five. But the Rd.jas could promote a Ghirth to 
be a E4thi, as Sir James Lyall records (Kdngra Sett. Rep., § 73), 

The following accounts of the Ghirth social observances are given 
as typical of the usages among all the Hindu castes of the Kdngra Hills 
and not as peculiarly characteristic of the Ghirths. They resemble 
generally those in vogue among the Gaddis of K4ngra, but the local 
variations appear to be endless. These are described in the foot-notes 
to the text below — 

In betrothal the father, mother or uncle, if alive, will tell the youth 
to arrange to marry such and such a girl. If these are not alive, he 
chooses himself; otherwise he remains passive throughout the arrange- 
ments. The father then finds a go-between (rwharitl who goes to the 
girTs parents and makes the proposal to them. If they accept, a day 
is arranged for the ceremony of betrothal (ndtd). On this day the 
ruhdru conducts the boy’s father or other guardian (the boy does not 
go as a rule*) to the girl’s house. He takes with him cream, dehi, in a 

* Provided the father has no infirmity rendering the son’s assistance necessary, the son 
will not accompany him. He will generally accompany any other guardian. If the boy 
goes too, he is allowed to stay at the girl’s parents’ house if the Brahmans declare the 
occasion favourable, otherwise he must stay in some other house. The boy’s Brahman 
may be one of the pi rty. It makes a point of arriving during the particular watch of the 
particular day which the Brahman has found to be propitious. He leads the way in, 
followed by the father and next relative. The others stay in the enclosure outside. The 
things are put down and a rupee in silver and a half anna bit in copper are placed by the 
boy’s father in the moveable shrine icalled ditoo dera) of Ganesh on the fresUy plastered 
chauhah. At the same time the girl’s parents put down a tray containing a little guf of 
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clay vessel {dehdli), grain, gur and clothes for the girl, and two mpees 
two pice in cash (and jewels, if rich enough) ; and if a price for the 
girl has been agreed upon, they take that too. When they get to the 
house they find a ghard of water and an oil-lamp and a vessel contain- 
ing a little gur and ghi in the girl’s parents’ house, and her parents 
waiting for them, but not the girl herself. They put down the grain, 
gur and dehi, rupees and pice, and clothes and jewels by the water in a 
wicker basket put ready for them, and no one speaks a word. Square 
mats made of sugarcane stalks are placed for the deputation. When 
they have set down the grain, etc., the boy’s party bow with joined 
hands to the lamp and water- vessel, and dipping their fingers into the 
gur and ghi put them in their mouths. Then the boy’s party salam 
and the girl’s party salam, and then all sit down for the first time. 
Then the go-between takes the rupees and pice and clothes to the girl 
who is with the women in another room, gives the money to her, and 
gets down the clothes. Then the ruhdru comes back, and receiving 
the girl’s price from the boy’s father, gives it to the girl’s father. 
Then the boy’s father gives pice to the girl’s party’s hamins, i. e., the 
barber, the parohit (f.imily Bi-ahman) and the watchman. The boy’s 
party stays till night, when the girl’s party entertain him with a meal. 
Then the girl’s mother calls in other women of the village, and they 
sing and the boy’s father gives them pice. Next day the boy’s party 
having breakfasted return home. 

From this time until the tvedding, which in the case of a virgin is called 
hidh, the boy’s father sends once a year rice or maize, cream, gur and 
clothes for the girl. The person who brings these gifts is entertained 
at night by the girl’s parents and goes away the next day. The date 
of the wedding is arranged by the girl’s father.* It may take place 

their own. The boy’s father puts a half anna in this and tastes the gur. He puts a pice 
in the lotd of water (gartai) before the shrine, touches his forehead and bends down to 
Ganesh, the girl’s Brahman worshipping all the time in the usual way. The girl's mother 
puts the jewelry on the girl, and the ceremony is over. The girl’s parents take all the 
things brought, including the rupee and pice, into the shrine in the tray, out of which the 
girl's mother takes them, and not the ^rl’s father. It is the mother’s right. There is a 
feast next morning and pice are distributed to the poor, and a few aimas to the Brahman, 
the dhdi of the girl's family and the local watchman. A few pice are also given to the 
girl's sisters, if any, and her other female relations. 

* The boy’s family Brahman settles the day. About 20 days before the day fixed the 
father takes him to the house of the girl’s parents, where there is a consultation between 
him and their Brahman as to whether the day fixed is also auspicious for the father, 
paternal uncle and brother of the boy and girl respectively. 

The girl's father puts some rice and (7«r and a few blades of drub grass and two pice, 
and the boy’s father also one anna in copper, into a tray. These are divided by the two 
Brahmans who throw out the grass. In the tray the girl’s mother also puts the red pasta 
for making the tika on the forehead which is used for aU religious occasions, except these 
connected with death. The girl’s Brahman puts the tika on the boy’s father’s forehead and 
then on the foreheads of a few of the bystanders. Both fam i lies then make their prepara- 
tions and summon their friends and relations to the wedding. 

On the day the boy’s party, which always includes the Brahman and the family barber, 
goes to the girl’s house, the boy being carried in a pdlhi and musicians accompanying. The 
boy is dressed in red with a fringe of silk tassels (sera) bound round his turban and 
hanging in front of his face. He has been washed and dressed by the barber before 
starting. The sera and a pair of shoes ^d a coat are given him by the boy’s maternal 
uncle When the party reaches the girl’s house they all wait outside until the girl’s 
Brahman announces that the auspicious moment (the conjunction of two stars, ‘ lagan ’) has 
arrived The boy and his Brahman with the barber and a friend who has the custody of 
the money for current expenditure go inside. The chaukah with the diwa dera is ready. The 
friend puts a rupee and ball anna in the shrine while the Brahmans mutter a few words. 
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when the girl is 7 years old even ; there is no limit of age. When the 
date of the wedding is fixed the boy’s father gives whatever it was 
arranged should be then paid, and both parties make preparations for 
it. On the wedding day the boy is shaved, washed with hitnd to make 
him clean and dressed in a hwah (red cholu) and a red' pogri, red 
paijdmds aad kamarband and sera (tasselled head-dress). Mehncii’ (the 
plant) is put into his hand to make his fingers red, and he is put into 
apdllei and taken to the girl’s house. The girl’s father’s nazw there 
spreads a cloth. On this cloth the two fathers meet. The girl’s father 
then gives the boy’s father’s nain pice, and the boy’s father does the 
like to the other nain. This is called awdrinda or in Panjabi wdranda, 
because each of the fathers waves the pice round the head of the other 
before giving' them to the barbers. This takes place outside the house. 
Then the girl’s party takes the boy into the house. Then the girl’s 
parohit reads the Ved mantar over the couple. Then they go into the 
sahn and put four poles previously adorned into the ground, and place 
others joining their tops. The boy and girl are then set underneath, 
and more mantars are read. Then the girl and boy walk four times 
round the poles with their clothes tied together [linjri). The marriage 
ceremony is now complete. Then the parties feast at the bride’s 
house, but the women are not present. Then behind the pardd the 
bride’s head is anointed with chaunk. Then either on that day or the 
next the bridegroom takes the bride to his father’s house, if it is near 
enough. Perhaps the girl’s barber and the midwife may accompany 


The girl's mother takes the rupee and half anna. A blanket is spread inside the outer 
room. The boy and girl sit facing each other on it -with the boy's barber supporting him 
and the girl's barber's wife supporting her, and the respective Brahmans facing each other 
on the two other sides. Both read the service. The barber's wife puts the boy’s cloak over 
the pair and the barber lifts the sera from his face and the barber’s wife her cloak from 
the girl’s, so that they can see each other. The boy takes the ring off the little finger of his 
right hand and puts it on the little finger of the girl’s right hand. The cloak over the pair 
is removed and the girl's face hidden again. Some gur mixed with ghi is put by the girl’s 
mother in a tray and the boy takes some, after which the barber’s wife gives some to the 
girl. The friend with the money bag puts two pice into the tray. These are taken by the 
barber’s wife. The boy comes out to his relations and the girl goes into the inner room 
among the women. After all have refreshed themselves four sticks with small cross-sticks 
at the top are fixed in the ground in the enclosure to form a small square in which 5 or 6 
can sit. The barber's wife makes a figure (chaunlc) with flour on the ground and a small 
heap of grain at each of the two points marked with a cross, and these heaps are covered 
with baskets. The boy sits on one basket, and the girl on the other supported by their 
Brahmans, the bmber and his wife, respectively, the Brahmans being further off than the 
barber and his -^e. A fire is lit at the point marked with a double cross. The Brahmans 
put riM soaked in water and ghi on the fire. The girl’s mother brings a tray containing a 
little rice and a idtd filled with water and puts them down by her Brahman in worship. 
He throws soaked rice over them and gives them to the boy’s Brahman, who puts them in 
front of the boy. The girl’s mother or father then brings another tray with a little rice 
in it and an empty basket and puts them down by the girl’s Brahman, and the girl’s 
parents put into the tray whatever jewelry they intend to give to their daughter, and 
the Brahman hands the tray to the boy’s Brahman, who puts the jewelry down in front of 
the boy and returns the tray to the girl’s Brahman. 

Friends and relations are then called to bring their presents, and they put money in the 
tray, which is then offered to the girl by her Brahman. ’The girl takes out as much as she 
can with two hands, and this is handed over to the boy’s Brahman. The remainder in the 
tray belongs to the girl’s parents. In the same way presents of cloth are put in the basket 
and these belong to the girl’s parents Next morning the barber and barber’s wife again 
show the couple’s faces to each other under the cloak as before ; but this time they are 
sitting on the two baskets, and the girl has aU the jewelry on. 'The boy puts another ring 
on the girl’s finger. They separate again as before, and the ceremonies are over. In the 
evening the girl will be taken off in a ydlii, the boy preceding her in hia pdlki. 
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her, but none of her other people. The bride and bridegroom are 
brought into the house and are set before a lighted lamp and ghara of 
water to which they bow with hands joined. They are then given ghi 
and gur to eat, and the bridegrooin^s marriage garments are taken off. 
Then the bridegroom takes the bride to his mother. Then the bride, 
the barber, the midwife and the people who have carried the bride’s 
gifts (given by the bride’s parents) and the Kahdrs are feasted, and 
the next day they take the bride home again. If she is not of age, 
she sleeps with her mother-in-law. If she has attained puberty, she 
sleeps in a separate room with her husband. Then two or three 
months later the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law’s house and 
brings her to his father’s house again (hdr pherd), and she remains 
there, unless the girl’s parents send for her again. 


The reading of the mantars (lagan) and the going round the poles 
(ghumdnd) are the binding and essential parts of the ceremony. Some- 
times wh»*n the girl’s parents are dead the purchase-money is paid and 
the marriage completed by the observance of these two ceremonies 
alone. 


A bride-price is paid, but its amount is not fixed, No regard is 
had to the poverty or wealth of the bridegroom. The older the girl, 
the more is paid for her. The greater the necessity of the bridegroom, 
i. e., the more difficulty he experiences in getting a wife, the more he 
most pay, e. g,, if he is a widower. 


Widow remarriage is common. Indeed as divorce or rather sale of 
wives is frequent* both widows and divorcees remarry. They go 
through the simple ceremony called jhanjrdrd or widow remarriage 
which consists in the priest putting a red cloak over each party and 
knotting the corners together as they sit on a newly plastered 
spot (chaunkah) outside the husband’s house. Tfie priest then leads 
the way in, the woman and the man following him in that order. 
Both then do obeisance at the small shrine to Ganesh with its offerings 
of a lota of water and lamp (chirdgh) placed outside, and the ceremony 
is over. Before the cloaks are knotted a nose-ornament of gold given 
by the husband is taken by the woman from the hands of the barber’s 
wife and put on. This ornament is the common sign of marriage 


The Ghirths generally think the younger brother has a right to 
claim the elder brother’s widow, but the claim is not enforceable nor 
apparently ever was. The elder brother cannot marry the vonnffer 
brother s widow, but the Ghirths of P^lampur say that it is done in the 
Kan^d tansil. 


Ghirths follow the Hindu law of inheritance, but it is said all 
the sons inherit according to the rule of chunddvand, i e all the 
sons by one wife gel as much as all those by another wife t Bat 


• Divorce is permitted at the pleasure of the husbandTuuder ^circmnitanpflc nor, 
vrife claim divorce against his will. It is called If a wif^ C Sh^f 

abductor pays the husband the price of her lartan (lit ' user ’) in the 

t Ihe Gaddis who live south of the Ravi and are callpd rtioTipH _ .x.- •, 
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when the property is divided the eldest son will get some weapon or'a 
head of cattle or a plot of land, with the consent of the brothers, in 
token of his being the head of the family. The rest of the immoveable 
property will be divided equally. That, which is given in this way^ to 
the eldest brother is called jethunda. 

A Ghirth can adopt any boy of his own tribe, preferably one 
descended from an ancestor of his own. If after the adoption a son 
be born to the adopter, the adopted son will receive a share equal to 
that of a natural son. If after the adoption offspring be born from 
a number of wives, then first the share of the adopt ^ son will be set 
apart by the rule of pagvancl ; the remainder of the property being 
divided by chunddvand. 

At Ghirth funerals there is always an Acharj Brahman. When the 
deceased is laid on the pyre (salbi) the Brahman reads prayers and 
then the heir puts the pind or balls of rice on the forehead and breast 
of the deceased. The fire is then lighted. For ten days after the 
Brahman comes and reads mantars, and pind is thrown down the Wiad 
or ravine daily. The ceremony of srddh is performed on— 

(a) The anniversaries of the death of the father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather and their collaterals and are thus observ- 
ed : — A Brahman (not an Acharj) is called in and makes the 
pind- The observer then places rice, pice, cloth, etc., by 
the pind, which the Brahman gets. The pind is finally 
thrown into water. The Brahman reads the mantars, and a 
feast is celebrated. This is done yearly. On the first an- 
niversary {hdrhhi) and the fourth (chaubarkh) there is a 
special celebration when all the Brahmans of the village 
must be feasted, and the entertainment is costly. 

(&) The suppind (next-of-kin) performs these funeral ceremonies 
and commemorations when there is no son, ]ust as if he 
were a son. The kirid takes place for Ghirths 22 days after 
the death in all cases. Then besides the balls of rice for 
each ancestor of the deceased a large ball is made which is 
broken up by the Achdrj Brahman and added to the other 
balls. This is called supindta. 

(c) When a man dies a violent death, there are two kirids — one in 
the heir’s house and another, the nardin bal, which takes 
place at the Ganges, at Kuruchhetar (in Kamdl) or at 
Matan in Kashmir or at the house of any of the family 
who can afford it. This at Matan always takes place in 
the month of Malmas (Lond). At the nardin bal there is no 
supindtd. 

It cannot be said that the Ghirths have any distinctive belief 
or special caste cults.* They affect : (1) Jakh, really a form of Shiv 
in the form of a stone, only without the jaleri and generaly 
placed among bushes. This is common to all Hindus owning cattle. 
The milch cattle are devoted to particular jakhs and offerings 
made for them to their particular jakhs when the cattle calve. Any 

* Malaghat is said to be the ‘ place in the Deccan ' whence the Ghirths and their deotd 
(godling) came, and also their god’s name. Ajiapal, a tree god, is also mentioned, and 
samath ‘ the^Iamp of Gosain.’ 
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one may present ' the offerings, and those who live near the jaJeh 
take it — in the case of jakhs in the waste the gwdla who happens to be 
grazing cattle near. 

(2) Nig or snake worship. Every house or collection of houses 
has its rough platform about three feet high, with a few pillars support- 
ing a thatch, in the enclosure and containing a few flat stones like thin 
bricks, with reliefs of one or more snakes cut on them side by side, head 
upwards. This must be worshipped, the first thing in the morning, by 
every one, by pouring a little water over the stones. Flowers are also 
to be seen on them and on the similar reliefs of ancestors which will be 
found under the same shelter. Tuesday is the special day of the week 
for this worship. The special yearly worship of the snake is on the 5th 
of Sd,wan (N^ig panchmi) . All the available milk for the seven preced- 
ing days is collected, and on the 5th Sawan rice is boiled in it. A 
chaukah is made inside and outside the threshold with three eflBgies of 
snakes on each, white, red and black — the white of flour, the red of 
clay, the black of charcoal. Then follows the usual worship, first with 
water, then rice, then with a red tika on the snake’s and the worshipper’s 
own forehead, and incense. The milk is afterwards distributed If 
there are women in the house, they will do this worship and not the 
men. In default of women, the men. Also at the time of the worship 
two boys are made to wrestle after giving them as much as they can 
eat of the things offered. Then they are dismissed with a few pice. 
This is a test. If the boys go away happy, the god is pleased ; if not, 
he is incensed. But this snake worship is not peculiar to the Ghirths. 

(3) The Sidhs. — The Sidhs are shrines to Sidhs, i. e., seers, scattered 
over the country. The most noted is Dewat Sidb, whose chief shrine 
is in the Hamirpur tabsil. Either a small shrine or merely a pillar 
is devoted to a representation in relief in stone of the feet of the Sidh 
and his staff by the feet ; or it may be merely under the shade of a tree 
and sometimes very roughly cut. A small pair of toy pattens and a toy 
staff may also be seen lying by the relief. In some' cases there is a 
figure of the Sidh in the shrine. Sidh worship is very general, though 
particular men may choose not to follow it. It is not confined to 
Ghirths. The Sidh is worshipped every morning like the other house- 
hold gods or at least on Sunday. This is the Sidh’s day in the week. 
When crops are ripening the shrine of the nearest Sidh is visited on 
Sunday. Sidhs are supposed to be special protectors of boys. Ghirths 
generally wear the singhi or silver ornament at the throat, which is a 
mark of devotion to a Sidh in the district, but the Ghirths say that it 
does not specially appertain to a Sidh and may be worn as a mark of 
devotion to any deity. 

Ghirth women worship the pipal tree, so far only as to pour water 
over it on the death of a child. On the 14th day of the moon, i. e., at 
full moon, only sweet food is to be eaten and one must sleep on the 
ground. When the moon is seen water is poured out to it standing. 

Occasionally one to whom a Brahman has said that the sun- is in 
opposition to him will set apart the last Sunday of every month, eat 
sweet food only, sleep on the ground, and pour out water to the sun 
early next morning. 
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Very occasionally a man becomes possessed, which is shewn by 
contortions. The evil spirit may be exorcised by the charms of a 
Brahman or there is a temple near Saloh village, at which there is a 
spot, the earth of which has a peculiar virtue. The mahant of the 
temple, who is a Ghirth, pours some water over a little of the earth and 
makes the possessed one eat it, and puts an untwisted thread round his 
neck. 

Before commencing to plough a Brahman must be consulted as to 
the propitious day and the iron of the share is sometimes worshipped. 
Also as to sowing to find out from a Brahman which particular sort of 
grain it will be propitious to sow first. A little of the particular sort is 
sown according to the augury. 

Ghirths sacrifice a goat in the first field which ripens in the village 
in order to propitiate the gods and prevent disasters, such as hail, etc. 
In case of cattle-idisease the wooden part of the plough-share is set up 
in the enclosure of the house and marked with red and black spots or 
Hhas in order that the disease may be averted. Some Ghirths say it is 
done by a chela or other special person who knows how, and is intended, 
to keep away evil spirits ( bhuts). 

Besides the Diwdli, Lohri and Dasehra the Ghirths observe the fol- 
lowing festivals : — 

The Birru on 1 St Baisdkh. It consists in distributing earthen water 
vessels {gharaa) to Brahmans and married daughters. 

The Sairu on 1st Aaauj. It consists in cooking bread and distributing 
it just as at the Lohri. It lasts all day, and marks the ends of the 
rains. 

The Nauld. marks the harvesting of the spring crop. Bread is cooked 
and eaten and distributed, and those who did not give the gharas at 
the Birru do so now. 

Ghirth women wear an ear ornament called dhedu. The Ndi or 
barber plays a Special trumpet called a nafiri for Ghirths only. It is 
exactly like an English bed-room candle-stick with two handles opposite 
each other inside instead of outside the rim. Ghirths dance at wed- 
dings and festivals facing alternately in different directions and 
bending their raised arms inwards and outwards. 

Ghogha, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Qhoeewaha, a tribe of E^jputs whose head-quarters are the Jullundur 
district, of which they occupy the eastern corner, but they are found in 
smaller numbers in dl the adjoining districts. To the west of them are 
the Man j, and to the north of them the N^rn. They are almost all 
Musalm^n. They are Kachwdha Rajputs of the Gosal got, descendants 
of Kash, the second son of E^ma. They say that E^ja Man,* sixth in 
descent from Kash, had two sons, Kachwaha andHawdha, and that they 
are of the lineage of Haw^,ha. Ihe two brothers met Shah^b-nd-din 
Ghoii (!j with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a 
territory as they could ride round in a day ; hence their name. The 
division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, so that 


• Of Kot knrnj4n, now tldaipni ! 
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their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. ^The 
Ghorew4ha of Rdhon, who are stiU Hindus, would seem to have im- 
migrated more lately than the rest of the tribe, as they trace their 
origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists stiU lire in Kota and Bundi 
in Rdjputdna. Mr. Barkley was disposed to put the Ghorew^ha 
conquest of their present territory at some five centuries ago. In the 
time of Akbar their possessions would seem to have been more extensive 
than they are now. 

In Hoshiarpur the GhorewAha hold a bdwani or group of 52 villages 
around B^Mchaur in tahsil Garhshankar ; near Balachaur they have 
adhered to Hinduism ; further north, in the direction of Garhshankar, 
they are Musalmd,ns, but they keep Hindu Brahmans and bards, to 
whom they give presents at deaths and marriages, and retain various 
other Hindu customs. 

The descendants of Hawdha founded 9 chhat or principal villages and 
12 makdn* (the latter are said to be derived from men of inferior 
position to those who founded chhat), and are also divided into 12 
muhins named after 12 of the 13 sons of Uttam. The Ghorewd,ha also 
have tiha villages, e. g., Bhaddi is the tiJca of the 1 2 Ghorewaha villages 
round it. Another account says the Gborewlha presented a river 
horse {darydi^ ghora) to the ruler of the country and obtained the 
country in jdgh, whence their present name.t 

The chhat in Hoshidrpur are four, viz., Garhshankar, Pun^m, Saroa, 
and SimlijJ all in tahsil Garhshankar, the remaining 5 being in the 
Jullundur district. There are two makdns, Samundra and Bir^mpur 
in this tahsil. 

The Ghorewd,ha IMjputs only avoid marriage in their own got and 
with a girl of the same locality {muhin). Muhammadan Ghorewaas 
have a further restriction, in that (^ey will not take brides from a 
village in which daughters are given in marriage, but intermarriage 
within the village is not forbidden. The Gborewahas of Garhshankar 
and Rdhon are said to give daughters to N^ru Rdjputs. These, and the 
other chhats, take brides from, but do not give daughters to, makdn 
villages. 


GhoEgasht, Ghdrqhdshti, one of the great branches of the Pathd,ns 
descended from Ismdil, surnamed Ghorghasht, one of the three’ sons 
of Qais-i-Abd-ur-Rashid the Patto. Ismail had three sons D^nai 
[who had four sons, KXka?, Panai (Panni), Naghae and D^wai (Dawi)! 
Mandu, and Bdhai, the ancestor of the Bdhi Afgh^ins of Kandahkr Th^e 
tribes descended from Danai are by far the most numerous and include 
many of the most powerful tribes of South-Eastern Afghanistan. 
Ghorgasht is said to mean ‘leaping and jumping,’ ‘playing and 
romping, and to have been bestowed upon Ismail as a nickname. 

Ghobi, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* For these chhat and compare the mandis and dheris among the Chibh Baipnta 

t A variant, from Kapnrthala. says that once a hippopotamus cohered a mare The 

progenv was presented to Akbar who rode round the lanA v “ » marv. rne 

Ullages. He cast his spear and it fell at SilaSi. “ft^rwards covered by 1,840 

J The Simli Ghorew^iia do not OTve daoshters fn v , ,i , 

being descendants of the elder {Uha) brother, Etip Chand .bshankar, the latt^ 
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Ghoeia or Ghwaeia Khel, the Ghwari sept or branch of the Path^ns. 
It comprised five tribes, the Mohmands, Khalils, Daudzais, Chamkanni 
aod Zer^ni. It was the rival of the Khashi branch and its enmity 
drove the latter to abandon its old seats round Nushki and Ghdra and 
seek refuge in the territory of the Gigi^ni Path^ns near Kdibul. Uzbek 
inroads however and the breaking up of the Timurid; dynasty of Kho- 
i4sdin drove the Ghwaria themselves to the northward, the Dd,udzais 
soliciting lands from the Khashis near Peshawar, while the Khalils and 
Mohmands obtained considerable power in that valley by allying 
themselves with Mirzd, K^mrd,n who then held Kd.bul in fief under his 
brother Hum^yun. With his aid these two Ghwaria clans suddenly 
attacked the Dilazdks and wrested from them the lands they still 
held south of the K£bul river, about 1533-34. On Kd.mr^n’s fall 
however their power declined and their defeat by the great Khashi 
confederation at Shaikh Tapur in 1549-50 crushed the power of the 
Ghwaria Khel for ever. For accounts of the Ghoria tribes see Khalil, 
etc., and under Para Chamkanni. 

Gnosi, fern, -an, a caste of people who work as grass-cutters and sell 
milk in the United Provinces ; but the name also appears to be applied 
indiscriminately to any low caste Purbia. The tenn is said to be only 
used in the Punjab for a Muhammadan cowherd or milkman, whether 
Gujur, Ahir or any other caste ; but there are Hindu Ghosis in Delhi 
who are gwdlas or cowherds by calling and appear to be by origin 
Ahirs. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from a Musalm4n Ghosi, 
but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been watered by 
the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands ! The Ghosis 
are a purely pastoral group, at any rate in the Punjab. They are, 
however, sometimes butchers. 

The Muhammadan Ghosis in Delhi are called Gaddi-Ghosis, and those 
of Delhi city have a curious legend that they were once invited by 
the disciples of a saint to rescue him from a RSj^’s tyranny. This 
they did, though only armed with sticks and clubs, and as their reward 
the saint gave them gowns and doshdlds to wear, with green dnchals 
(veils) for their women, but the latter are no longer in fashion. Still the 
men continue to wear a pair of nadeT-kurtas or shirts. The women do not 
use the lahnga and kurta or petticoat and shift like other Ghosi 
women. These Ghosis are strictly endogamous, and a woman of any 
other caste kept by a Ghosi is denied all social intercourse with^ the 
caste, and her partner is not directly invited to feasts or weddings, 
though he can attend them if other members of his family do so. 
As these Ghosis protected the saint’s gaddi or seat they came to be 
called Gaddi-Ghosi. The Gaddi-Ghosis of Firoz4b4d are also Muham- 
madans, though they claim to be Gaddis from K4ngra, and they certainly 
have no intercourse with those of Delhi city. They observe parda and 
are generally strict Moslems. 

Ghoptu, Ghotu, a polisher or pounder. 

Ghowal, a sept of Bdjputs, descended from Mi4n Sainki, son of Sangar 
Chand, 16th Rd,j4 of Kahlur. 

Ghoq, Ghdqiat, two agricultural clans found in Sh4hpnr,. 
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Ghuldm—CHbari. 


Ghuiam. — These men are found in the Peshaw.ar district under the 
name of GhuMm-khanazdd,* * * § and in Multdin under that of Khdnazdd 
simply. The latter may, however, be an error for Khanzadah. 
The Peshawar clans are given as Turkhel Ghuldm, and Malekhel. 
They are said to be descendants of captives in war who were made 
slaves ighuldm), whence their name. They are still chiefly employed in 
domestic service, and are generally attached to their hereditary masters, 
though some of them have taken to shopkeeping and other occupations. 
In Peshd,war the men are also called mrdi and the women tcinza 
(concubine). In Bahdwalpur the Ghuiam are a small tribe, slaves of 
the Ghallus. 

Ghdmman, Ghamman, a tribe of Jd,ts, found in Sid,lkot. It claims descent from 
Malkir, second in descent from the Lunar Rajput, R^j^ Dalip of Delhi. 
Fifth in descent from him, Jodha had three sons, Harpd.1, Ranp^l and 
Sanpil. The descendants of the two former are the Hajaulif Rd,jputs, 
while Sanp^l had 22 sons, from whom are descended as many clans, ' 
including Ghumman, the youngest. Sanp^l’s wives were of various castes 
and so his children sank to Jdt status. Their Brahmans are Bharwd,kirs, 
whom Muhammadans also consult. Ghumman came from Mukiala or 
Malhidna in the time of Firoz Shdh, took service in Jamqju, and 
founded the present tribe. At weddings they worship an idol made of 
grass and set within a square drawn in the corner of the honse, and 
cut the goat’s ear and the jandX twig like the Sdhi Jd,ts. They also 
propitiate their ancestors by pouring water over a goat’s head so that 
ho shakes it off. They are chiefly found in Sidlkot, though they have 
spread somewhat, especially eastwards, and in that District they have a 
Sidh called Dulchi. In Jind their Sidh is called Dddu or Kd\d, and his 
samddh is at N^grd, in Patidla. Beestings are offered to him on the 
11th hadi every month : offerings are also made at weddings. 

GiANi, fern. -AN, one possessed of knowledge, especially one versed in the 
traditional interpretation of the Sikh Granth. 

GiAJBtu, a sept or khel of Rdjputs in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Kot Khdi, Kumhdrsain, Khaneti, Kartingal and Delath. Said to be 
derived from Gayd, whence it came. 

Also a sept of Brahmans of similar origin, founded by a Brahman 
who married a Hill Brahman’s daughter. 

Gibabi, Gibaei, Gabari. — According to Raverty§ Gabar was a town in B4- 
]‘aur and the Gibaris were the ruling race in that tract, speaking a dia- 
lect different from the other tribes. The Afghan historian describes the 
people with whom the Afghans first came in contact in those parts as 
speaking two dialects, the Gibari, spoken by that tribe, and the Dari, 
spoken by the Mntr^wi and Mumiali.il The Gibari, with the two last- 
named tribe'^, were septs ot the Shiljiani. See also Gabare, Gabr and 
Gaur. 


* Muhammad Hayat Khan in his Raiyat-i- Afghani states that the Qizilbish of JKabul 
are collectively known as Ghulain-kh4na, and possibly some of the Ghnlam-khinazAd 
may be Qizilbasb. 

t Bajauli. 

X But another account says they cut the her instead of the jand. 

§ Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 1043-A. Gabr, fire-worshipper, is a different word, 
jf Hotel on Afghdnistdn, p. 278, 
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Gidei, GedeIj doubtless from gidar, ‘ jackal,’ Reputed immigrants from 
Hindust^u and Bikaner, the Gidris are now found mainly in the Baha- 
walpnr State. Closely resembling the Sdnsis of the Punjab Proper, 
who look down upon them, the Gidris are split up into various camps, 
which are supposed to meet once a year in Sdwan at Tulla Darya Khdn 
in Khdn Bela police-station in Bahawalpur. There all tribal disputes 
are settled, just as is done among the Sdnsis. The Gidris live by labour, 
but also make baskets, cages, fans, etc., and sometimes hawk knives 
and cheap jewelry for sale. Each camp has its own headman who exer- 
cises jMttsi-judicial authority in it. The women journey direct from 
one camping-place to the next, while the men go further afield in 
search of work. Nominally Hindus the Gidris will eat the flesh of any 
animal and are regarded as outcasts. The dead are buried without 
any obsequies. Marriage is always effected within the tribe, generally 
by exchange, but failing that a bride can be purchased for Rs. 15. No 
rites are observed save an announcement of the union before relatives. 
They speak a language of their own which is allied to the dialects of 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer. 

Gigiani, Gagiani, a Khashi Pathan tribe, descended from Mak, the 
third son of Khashai. According to one tradition Mak has two sons, 
Hotak and Jirak, and a daughter Gdgai or Gagai, whom he gave in mar- 
riage to a shepherd. As she had espoused a man of low degree her 
descendants styled themselves Gagiani, Another tradition makes their 
progenitor a foundling, who was adopted by Mukai, son of Khashai, 
and married to Gagai, a daughter of Tur, the Tarin, By her he had 
two sons, Hotak and Jirak, and from their seven sens are descended as 
many Gagiani clans, Mukai’s own descendants are known as the 
Mukah Khel. Originally settled in territory near Kabul, the Gigidnis, 
despite their alliance with the Mughals of Mirza Ulugh Beg, were over- 
thrown by the Yusufzai Pathdns in the Ghwara Margha,* near Kabul. 
Soon after they made an ineffectual attempt to establish themselves in 
Bajaur, and then besought the Yusufzais and Mandars to grant them 
lands in the Dodba in the Peshawar valley. Speedily, however, they 
intrigued against their benefactors and in 1519 also called in Babar to 
aid them against the Dilazaks, but their internal dissensions led him to 
suspect treachery and he left them to face the. Dilazdks, by whom they 
were completely vanquished. Nevertheless in the great redistribution 
of Khashi territory which followed the overthrow of the Ghwaria Khel 
the Gigidnis received half Bdjaur, Ambar, Ndwagai and Chhdrmang, 
in addition to the Dodba. 

Gil, one of the largest and most important of the Jat tribes. Its main set- 
tlements are in the Lahore and Ferozepur districts; but it is found all 
along the Bids and Upper Sutlej, and under the hills as far west as SialkoJ. 
Gil its ancestor, and the father of Sher Gil,t was a Jat of Raghobansi 
Rdjput descent who lived in the Ferozepur district ; he was a lineal 


* The Pollnted Plain. 

t The origan of the name Sher Gil is thns related ; Pirthipat had no son and was advised 
to take to wife a woman from a lower clan, ao he espoused the daughter of a Bhular Jat. 
She bore him a son, but his three Bajpot wives replaced him by a stone, and bad him 
abandoned in a forest. But Pirthipat, when out hunting, found him with a lion and 
brorght him home. As he was found in a marshy ( gilt) place he wae named Sher Gil ! 
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The Gil Jd^. 

descendant of Pirtliipd;!^ Raja of Garh Mifchila and a Waria Ed.jput, 
by a Bhular Jat wife. The tribe rose to some importance under the 
Sikhs, and the hisfory of its principal family is told at pages 3b2ff 
of Griffin’s Panjah Chiefs. 

Two pedigrees of Gil are given below. He had 12 sons who founded 
as many muhins ; — 

Sobhru, Jaj, Talocharu, Kesaria, Chhaj, Jiuna, Bahawara, Wadhan, 
Chheli, Mokha, Raji and Shahi. 



Pedigtee I. 
E4m Chandar. 

1 

1 



Pedigree 11. 
Suraj (Sun). 

1 

Marot. 

Lahu. 

1 

Gaj. 

r 

Kashab. 

I 

— 

1 

Widya, 

1 

1 

Harban. 

Dhaul. 

1 



Suraj. 

Wanipal. 

1 

1 

Talooha. 

Raghpat, 

r — 

I 


Kaulpal. 

1 

1 

Hardit. 

Kankar. 

Kara. 

I 

1 

Shah. 

Uderup. 

I 

I 

Udasi. 

1 

1 

Daryah. 

Thambar. 

Loh Sain, 
i 

1 

Majang. 

I 

I 

Nayan. 

1 

1 

■“1 1 

Wani Pal 

Bachkar. 

I 

Dillhp, 

Mai. Suratia. 

Achraj. llarkhaul. 

I 

1 

Jobir. 

1 

1 1 

1 i 

Kaur Pal. 

Harpal. 

I 


Jogan. Kamde. 

Dham'ch, Goi. 

I 


1 

Manhela. 

1 1 
Kang, Euha. 

Punun. Tandal. 

TJdasi. 

i 

Kang. 

I 


I 

Manhaj. 

1 

Tad 

r 

Wargar. 

Sindhu. 

Manhaj. 

1 

AulaTch. 

Nayan. 

I 

Jobir. 

I 

Mathla. 

I 

Manhaj. 

I 

Karor. 

I 

Eathi. 

I 

Ajanat. 

Chahal. 


Karor. 

1 

Eathi. 

1 

Ajanat. 

1 

Wabhar. 

1 

Pirthipat. 

1 

GE. 


Wanbhir. 


Pirthi Pat. 

I 

Gil. 

The Gils worship their eponym on the Chet Chaudas at Eaji^na, 
in Moga tahsil, where he has a temple. He also appears to be called 
R^j4 Pi'r and to be socially affected by the Wairai Gils. In Jind 
their yaffiera is Surat Ram, whose shrine is at Bajewd,la in Pa^idla and 
offerings to which are taken by Mirasis. In Ferozepor the tribe is said to 
affect Sakhi Sarwar and its men prefer to be called Dipa, Sarupa etc. 
instead of Dip Singh, Sarfip Singh, and so on, with the title of ‘Mian’ 
prefixed. At weddings they dig earth from the pond of Sakhi Sarwar 
near their home. They eschew jhatka meat, but will eat it if haldl, like 
Muhammadans. When some of the tribe took to eating the flesh 
of animals killed in the Sikh fashion by yhaffto, one lost his eyes, 
another found himself in jail, and so on, so they reverted to their former 
practice. 



Gildni-^Goiera. 
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The Gil, like the Her and Sidhu J^ts can intermarry in their 
maternal grandfather’s got, contrary to the usual Hindu rule. A Gil 
bridegroom cuts a branch from the jand tree before setting out on his 
wedding journey. 

GiLANi, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery ; 
see Jflam. 

Gib, a Muhammadan J^t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Giewahh, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
In Bahawalpur they are also called Garwanh and are found as land- 
owners and cultivators in the Bahawalpur and Ahmadpur Kdrddris, 
with three septs^ Attu, Jalap and Karer. 

GisbKAtTRij a Baloch tribe, now found scattered in Dera Ismdil, Muzaffar- 
garh and Montgomery; also in Mekrdn. Apparently derived from 
Gishkaur, a torrent in the Boheda valley of Mekran. The Lashari 
mh-tuman has a Gishkauri sept and the Dombki a clan of that name. 
In Montgomery the Gishkauri is listed as an agricultural clan. 

Godaea, a prosperous clan of Jats, of the Shibsotra group, found in 
Hissdr, where it owns large areas inSirsa and Fatehdbad tahsils. They 
trace their descent from Nimbuji, who founded a village near Bikaner, 
and say that as they could not agree upon one of their own clan as 
chieftain they asked the Baja of Jodhpur to give them one of his 
younger sons as iheir ruler, so he gave them Bika in whose honour 
Bikdner was founded. To this day, it is said, the rdj-tilah is marked 
on the forehead of a new Rd,ja of Bikaner by a Goddra Jat, and not by 
the family priest. 

Goha^i, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gohea, a Jat tribe found in Jind tahsil. Its eponym is said to have been a 
Tur Rdjput. 

Goj, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

GokHA, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GotAH, a weaver, in Peshdwar. There are Gola groups or classes among 
the JutAHAS, Kumhaes, Nais and Suns. 

Goleea, a tribe which gives its name to the tract in Rawalpindi so called. 
It is descended from its eponym, the third son of Qutb Shah, and in 
Sidlkot has four branches, Golera, Kahambdrah, Hengla and Mandii. 



Golera. 

1 




1 

Bindu. 

( 



r 

Tnr. 

1 


'1 

Banjur. 

1 


( 

Dengla. 

1 r 

Maudti. Bhatabwin. 

Samdiih. 

"1 

Singi. 


EAhambinli. 
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Goleria—Gora iah. 


According to Cracroft the Golera are Awans, a statement confirmed 
by their claim to descend from Qutb Shdh. 

Goleeia, an offshoot of the great Rajput clan, the Katoch, bearing a terri- 
torial designation from Goler. 

Golia or Gawalia, a very curious tribe of Jats, only found in Rohtak 
and Karn^l. They declare that they were originally Brahmans, /wno 
lost caste by inadvertently drinking liquor placed outside a distiller s 
house in large vessels (gol). The local Brahmans apparently admit the 
truth of this story. They now intermai’ry with Jats, but not with the 
Dagar or Salanki ; for while they were Brahmans the latter were their 
clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all Jit tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have been adopted^ as 
guasi-brethren. They came from Jndore to Rohtak some 30 generations 
ago. 

Gondal, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Shihpur, Multan, and (classed as 
Rijput) in Montgomery. They hold the upland known as the Gondal 
Bar. running up the centre of the tract between the Jhelum and Chenib. 
They are also numerous in the riverain on the right bank of the former 
river in the Jhelum district, and a few have spread eastward as far as 
the Ravi. They are said to be Chaubin Rijputs, but they are now of 
Jit status and intermarry with other Jat tribes. ‘Physically they are a fine 
race, owing doubtless to the free and active life they lead, and^ the quan- 
tities of animal food they consume ; and if we except their inordinate 
passion for appropriating their neighbours’ cattle, which in their estima- 
tion carries with it no moral taint, they must be pronounced free from 
vice.’ They say their ancestor came from Naushahra in the south to P4k* 
pattan, and was there converted by Babd. Farid ; and if this be so they 
probably occupied their present abodes within the last six centuries. 

Goxdal, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats in Gujrat which claims Chauhdn 
Rdjput origin. Its eponym came from the Deccan to visit the shrine of 
Bdwdi Farid and Pakpattan and embraced Islam. 

Gopalak, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gopang, Gofhang, one of the broken Baloch tribes of Dera Ghdzi KhSn. 
It lies scattered along the Indus and is also found in Muzaffargarh 
and on the Lower Indus and Sutlej in Bahd.walpur and Multdn. 

Gopa Rai, a tribe of Jats, claiming Solar Rajput origin and descent 
from its eponym through Millu who migrated from Amritsar to Sialkot. 
Also found in Muzaffargai'h and Montgomery in which Districts they are 
classed as agricultural clans. 

Goe, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gokae, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goeah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Goeang, a Gurkhd. clan (Nipalese) found in the Simla Hill States. 

Goeatah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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Oordya—Gosdin. 

Gobata, a Jdt tribe, said to be descended from the Saroha family of 
Lunar Rdjputs, and to have come to Gujr^nwdla as a nomad and pastoral 
tribe from Sirsa. Another story is that they are descended from a 
Sombansi Rdjput called GarAya whose grandson Mai came from the 
Lakki thal some 15 generations ago. A third tradition is that R^na, 
their founder, came from the Jammu hills in the time of the emperors. 
They are now found in Gujranwala, Sialkot and Gurddspur. They owii 
31 villages in Gujranwala and are excellent cultivators, being one of 
the most prosperous tribes in the District. They have the same pecu- 
liar marriage customs as the Sdhi Jd^s. In Sialkot they revere Pir 
Mundd, round whose khangdh a bridal pair walks seven times, and offer- 
ings are made to it. This is done both by Hindus and Muhammadans. 
They are said to be governed by the chundavand rule of inheritance. In 
Montgomery the Muhammadan Gordya appears as a Jdt, Rdjput and 
Arain clan (all three agricultural), and in Shdhpur it is also classed as 
Jdt (agricultural). The word poraj/a is said to be used for the nilgai 
{Forcax ficta) in Central India. 'I'hey are sometimes said to be a clan 
of the Dhillon tribe, but in Sialkot claim descent from Budh who had 
20 sons, including Gordyd. 

GoeI, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

GofiiA, a small Jdt clan found m Ndbha. It derives its name from Goran 
Singh, a Edjput, who settled at Alowdl in Patidla and thus became 
a Jdf. 

GoBJiYE, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Goekha, See Gurkhd. 

Goeon, a Jd^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goes!, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goewah, a Jdt clan (agricultural j found in Amritsar. 

Goeti, (1) an Ardin clan (agricultural); (2) a Mughal clan (agricultural): 
both found in Amritsar. 

Gosain, a term even more vaguely used than ‘Sannidsi Bairdgi’ and 
very difficult to define in the Punjab. Roughly speaking, it denotes an 
ascetic of any order, but it further connotes that he is of some standing 
and influence. Strictly speaking, however, the Gosdins form a distinct 
order, which differs both from the Bairdgis and the Sannidsis, though 
they are often entitled Gosdins, and often the Brahmans alone are con- 
sidered privileged to be so styled. In Kdngra the Gosdins form a 
separate caste, as well as an order, and are known as Sannidsis or 
Dasndmis, because they are divided into ten schools. These were 
founded by the ten pupils of Shankar Achdrj and the following scheme 
exhibits their spiritual descent and distribution* : — 

♦Krom the rtasndm of the Gosains : “ Bhaktaial”, Nawal Kishor, 1927, p. 77. But 
another accwnt gives Rukhar and Dandi instead of Asram and Saraswati. It also 
states that the Rukhar is like an Acharj (Brahman) in that he receives gifts on the death 
of a Gosain. In the Brahmacharj dsr'j7rt or stage the ‘Gosain’ dons the janeo or 
sacred thread of caste, in the second dsram or degree he becomes a "Gosain and puts 
it o£E again- In the third dsm?/! he becomes a paramhans, and in the fourth an Abdhdt. 
The paramhans shaves his head and the dbdhut generally lives naked. This is the 
order observed in the Sanyas Dharm, but now-a-days a Gosain merely besmears himself 
with ashes and goes forth as an abdhdt. The true Gosain must not appreach a fire 
and when he dies he is buried, not cremated. * 
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The Goedim. 


7ISHNU 1 

I I 

Shiv {-Chelas. 

I I 

Bashisht ) 

I 

Shatt 'I 

Parasir 

I, 

Bias 

Sukdev }. Sons. 

I 

Gor Aohirj 

I 

Govind 

I 

Shankar Swami J 


Sarup Achirj 
(Sirda Mat in 
West) 


Padm Acharj 
(Gurdhan Mat 
in East) 

I 

r ^ 

Ian Aranya 
or or 

3an Aran 


Totah Aehirj 
(Toyashi Mat 
in North) 

I 


Pribhni Dhar Acharj 
(Sringeri called Singri 
Mat in South) 


Parbhat 

or 

Parbat 


Sagar Saraswati 


Bh4ratf 

or 

Bhirthi 


These correspond with the ten pads of the Sanni^sis, and the 
Gosdtn may be regarded as a semi-secularised offshoot of the Sannidsi 
order. When the Muhammadan invasions began, says one account 
of the Sannidsis, many of them fied to the hills of Kdngra and Simla 
where they formed colonies. In some places they intermarried with 
Brahmans and took to cultivation, gradually amassing such wealth 
that the hill people, including their Eajds and Rdnas, were in their 
debt and they controlled all the trade between the hills and the plains. 
In their practice of usury they were rapacious to an incredible degree, 
charging 24, 60 and even 72 per cent, a year, and making regular 
tours in state after each harvest, in spring and autumn, to collect their 
dues in kind. Once in debt to the Gosdins there was no escape for 
a debtor, and they preached the doctrine that the removal of a debtor’s 
name from their books was an ill-omen to both parties. To the power 
of capital they added the influence of their own sanctity and though 
the Gurkha invasions broke up their domination they continued to 
exhaust the resources of the people in the Outer iSar^j tract of Kullu 
till quite recently. On the other hand the Gos^fns of K^ngra, who 
are principally found in Nddaun and -lawdlamukhi, were an enterprising 
and sagacious community engaged in wholesale trade. They mono- 
polised the trade in opium and speculated in charas, wool and cloth. 
Their transactions extended to the Deccan and indeed over all India, 
but generally speaking, they are now impoverished and their brick- 
built ware-houses at Jawdlamukhi are mostly in ruins. Most of the 
Kdngra Gossins are of the Giri sub-order, and afiflx -gir to their names. 


In theory the Gos^fns are celibate, and recruit by adopting chelaa 
from pure castes who may be willing to dedicate their sons to them, 
but in practice marriage is usual. Those who marry are styled 
gharbdri, Natural sons do not succeed unless adopted as chelas. 
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Widows are merely entitled to maintenance. Secular Gosdins will not 
plough, but they do not wear a.nyjaneo, retain the choti and yet wear 
a pagri dyed with red ochre. The religious or mafdari Gos^ins form 
fraternities and, though they do n^t marry, keep women. They are 
divided into akharas or small colleges each under a mahant who has 
supreme control of all its property, the disciples being dependent 
on his bounty A mahant designates his successor, and his selection 
is rarely disputed, but if he die without having named a successor 
the fraternity meets together and with the aid of other Gos^ins elects 
a new mahant. After his installatioa the late mahant’s property is 
distributed by him as he thinks 6t, and this distribution, or bhanddra 
as it is called, is rarely impugned. Like a Sanniasi the Gosdin is buried, 
a cenotaph or samddh, dedicated to Mahadeo, being raised over him, 
as he is supposed at death to be re-united with the god. Initiation 
consists simply in the gurn’a cutting off the choti ; the head is then 
close shaved and the gumi mantar read. 

In Sirsa the Gosdins form a separate caste, originating in a 
Bub-division of the Sannidsis which was founded by Shimbu Achdr j. 
Every Gosdfn is given at initiation a name, which ends in gir, pur* 
(the two most commonly found in this tract), thath, dsram, daan or 
nath, by his guru. Each of these sub-orders is endogamous, 
a gir may not marry a puri.* The Gosains are also said to have gots, 
and to be further divided into the gharbdr or secular and the celibate 
who are either (1) matddri (whose dwelling, ma^, is inside the village 
and who may engage in all worldly pursuits, but not marry), (2) 
dsanddri (whose house is on the outskirts of the village), or (3) abdhut, 
who wander about bep-ging’, but mav not beg for more than seven hours 
at one place. The abdhut carry with them a ndrial or cocoanut shell, 
and may only take in alma cooked grain which they must soak in 
water before they eat it. Nor may they halt more than three days at 
any place unless it be a tirath (place of pilgrimage) or during the rains. 
Gosdins are generally clad in garments dyed with geru. 

In the south-west of the Punjab the priests of Shdmji and Ldlji 
who are Khatris and found largely at Leia and Bhakkar, are called 
Gosdfns. The Khatris and A^o^^^s of the south-w«st are either 
disciples (aewahs) of these Gosains or Sikhs.t Other Gosfiins are 
those of Baddoke, 

The Gosdiins appear to be correctly classed as a Vaishnava sect or 
rather order, though in the hills they affect Mahadeo and are mahants 
of temples of Shiva. 

Gosal, a small clan which is found in Jind and has a Sidh, Bdla, ak 
Badrukhan, where offerings are made to his samddh. 

Geanthi, a reader of the Sikh Granth, an expounder thereof ; but cf, Gidni, 

Guda, a tribe of Jdts found in KapurthaM State, Sultannur tahsll. Iks 
tradition avers that it migrated from Delhi in the Mughal times. 

* Tha yurd of the fCrit resides at Kharak, and that of the yuts at Bilak, both in 
Hissar. His»4r Gazetteer, 1901, p. 81. 

■f Census Seport, 1891, | 66, p. 127-8, 
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Gugeba, (1) one of the principal muhins or clans of the Si^ls in Jbang. It 
gave its name to the township of that name, once the head-quarters of 
ihe present Montgomery district and still of a tahsilj (2) also a Kharral 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gujae, Gctjjae, -ur, fem. -i. Dim. Gojabeta, fern, -i, and GnjEEfRA, fern, -i., a 
young Gujar. Derivatives are Gujrdl or Gnjrehrd, a dwelling-place of 
Gu jars ; and Gujrd,t, the ‘ country or tract of the Gujars.’ The District 
of Gujrdt takes its name from the town of Gnjrdt, but the present town 
though a modern one stands on the site of an ancient city called Ddanagri, 
the everlasting or fragrant township. Popular tradition assigns its 
foundation to Kdjd Bachan Pdl, a Surajbansi Rdjput who came from the 
Gargetic Dodb, and attributes its restoration to AH Kh^n, a Gujar, 
doubtlfss the historical Alabhana, Raja of Gurjara, who was defeated 
by Sangkara Varma between 883 and 901 A. D. Captain Mackenzie, 
however, recorded another tradition which assigned the restoration of 
Gujr^ttownto Rauf Gujran, wife of Badr Sain, son of Rdja Risald 
of Sidlkot who rebuilt it in Sambat 175 (A. D. 118). Both accounts 
agree in ascribing the refounding of the modern town to the time 
of Akbar. According to Stein, Shankara Varma of Kashmir, soon 
after his accession in 883 A. D., undertook an expedition to the 
south and south-west of Kashmir and first invaded Gujaradesa, a 
tract certainly identifiable with the modern District of Gujrat, which 
lies between the Chendb and Jhelum.* At an earlier period, in the 
latter part of the 6th century, the Rdjd of Thdnesar, Prab^^kai’a-vardhana, 
had also carried on a successful campaign against the Hun settlements 
in the north-west Punjab and the ‘ clans of Gurjara’t, so that it would 
appear that a branch of the Gurjara race was firmly established in the 
modern Gnjrdt before 600 A. D.| 

The modern District of Gujrit, however, comprises the Herfi,t or J^t 
pargana and the Gujrdt or Gujar par^ona.§ These par^anas used to 
be divided into tappas and the tappas into tops, each top being under 
a chaudhri. 

The modem District of Muzaffargarh also possesses a Gujrat on the 
Indus, in the riverain which runs parallel with the Dera Ghdzi Kh^n 
district. 

The Distbibution op the Gojaes. 


The present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham : — 

“ At the present day the Gujars are found in great numbers in every 
part of the North-West of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and 
from the Hazdra mountains to the Peninsula of Gujardt. They are 
specially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jumna, near Jagadhri 
and Buriya, and in the Sahdranpur district, which during the last 
century was actually called Gujardt. To the east they occupy the petty 


Stuttgart, 


* stein, Zur OetchicMe der Cdhis von Kalul (Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth 
1893). See also Stein’s Rdydtnrnnjriin. p. 204, VoI.I. ’ 

t V. Smith, Early of India, p 28,3. 

} For the derivation of the word (Jnjrat see Dr. Fleet’s note in J. R. A. S. 1906 d 459. 
He derives it from Gujaratra. Prakrit Gujiaratta, the modem name of Guzerat beine dua 
Aiberuni’s Guz(a)rat. <’Ujr4nwala means the ‘ Gujars’ village,’ Gujrat the ‘Gujars’ 


to 


country,’ a distinction overlooked lo Baden- Powell’s l-idian Fillaae Commuaitv 
§ Gujrit Gazetteer, 1892-93, p. 19. Of the Sett. Reo. of the h - • - 

The term Herit is of unknown origin. 


§ Gujrit^Gazetteer, 1892-93, p. 19. Of the Sett. Rep, of the Gujrit District 1861 p 

> but it appears to bs also caUed the Jatitar. ’ 


8 . 
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Distribution of the Gujars. 

State of Samptar in Bundelkhand, and one of the northern Districts of 
Gwalior, which is still called Gujargar. They are found only in small 
bodies and much scattered throughout Eastern E^ijput^na and Gwalior ; 
but they are more numerous in the Western States, and specially 
towards Gujarat, where they form a large part of the population. The 
Eajas of Rewari to the south of Delhi are Gujars. In the Southern 
Punjab they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapidly 
towards the north, where they have given their name to several 
important places, such as Gujianwala in the Rechna Doab, Gujrdt in 
the Ohaj Dodib, and Gujar Khan in the Sindh Sugar Dod.b. They are 
numerous about Jhelum and Hassan Abdal,* and throughout the Hazara 
district: and they are also found in considerable numbers in the Dardu 
districts of Chilas, Kohli, and Palas, to the east of the Indus, and in 
the contiguous districts to the west of the river.” 

In the Punjab they essentially belong to the lower ranges and sub- 
montane tracts ; and though they have spread down the Jumna in 
considerable numbers, they are almost confined to the riverain low- 
lands. In the higher mountains they are almost unknown. Gujrat is 
still their stronghold, and in that District they form 13^ per cent, of 
the total population. There alone have they retained their dominant 
position. Throughout the Salt Range, and probably under the eastern 
hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes now settled 
there; but in the west the Gakkhars, Janjuas, and Pa^h^ns, and in the 
east the Rajputs have always been too strong for them, and long ago 
deprived them of political importance. In the Peshd,war district 
almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars by race. But 
throughout the hill country of Jammu, Chibhdl, and Hazdra, and away 
in the territory lying to the north of Peshawar as far as the Swdt 
river, true Gujar herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing 
a common speech, which is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the 
Panjabi or Pashto current in those parts. Here they are a purely 
pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into the higher 
ranges in summer and descending with them into the valleys during 
the cold weather ; and it may be said that the Gujar is a cultivator 
only in the plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator, and more given 
to keeping cattle than to following the plough. In Chitrd,! also Gujars 
are found in the Shishi Kuh valley, while the Bashgals (the Kafirs of 
the Bashgal valley are so stvled by Chitrdlis) are described as curiously 
like the Gujars in the Punjab.t 

It is impossible without further investigation to fi* the date of the 
Gujar colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exclusively 
Musalmd.n except in the Jumna Districts and HoshHrpur, and they 
must therefore have entered those Districts before the conversion of the 
great mass of the caste. The Jullundur Gujars date their conversion 
from the time of Aurangzeb, a very probable date. The Ferozepur 
Gujars say that they came from D^ranagar in the south of India, that 
they moved thence (o Rd,nia in Sirsa, and thence again to Ferozepur 
via Kasur. The Musalra^n Gujars of all the eastern half of the Pro- 

♦ Hassan was himself a Gujar. 

t But Bashgali is essentially an Iranian dialect. See Sten Konow’e Clasiijicaticn of 
Bashgali, in 3. B. A. 6., 1911, p. 1. 
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vines still retain more of their Hindu customs than do the majority of 
their converted neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petti- 
coats instead of drawers, (just as they do in Jullundur also), and red 
instead of blue. In Jallmidur the Gujar shoe is usually of a peculiar 
make, the upper leather covering little of the foot. It is noticeable that 
Gujrat is to the Gujars what Bhatner and Bhattiana are to the Bhatti, 
a place to which there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jdt ;* and the theory of aboriginal descent which has some- 
times been pi-opounded, is t,o my mind conclusively negatived by his 
cast of coun'enance. He is of the same social standing as the Jit, or 
perhaps slightly inferior ; but the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple, and the proverb says : “The Jat, Gujar, Abfr, and Gola 
are all four hail fellows well met.” But he is far inferior in both 
personal character and repute to the Jit. He is lazy to a degree, and 
a wretched cultivator; his women, though not secluded, will not do 
field work save of the lightest kind; while his fondness for rattle 
extends to those of other people. The difference between a Gujar and 
a Rajput cattle-thief was once explained to me thus by a Ji^: “The 
Rajput will steal your buffalo. But he will not send his father to 
say he knows where it is and will get it back for Rs. 20, and then 
keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too. The Gnjar will.” The Gujars 
have been turbulent throughout the history of the Punjab, they were 
a constant thorn in the side of the Delhi emperors, and are still ever 
ready to take advantage of any loosenin? of the bonds of discipline to 
attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character as expressed in 
the proveibial wisdom of the countryside is not a high one : “A 
desert is better than a Gujar : wherever you see a Gujar, hit him.” 
Again : “ The dog and the cat two, the Hangar and the Gujar two; 

if it were not for these four, one might sleep with one’s door open” : 
so “ The dog, the monkey, and the Gujar change their minds at every 
step and “ When all other castes are dead make friends with a 
Gujar.” As Mr. Maconachie remarks : “ Though the Gujar possesses 

two qualifications of a highlander, a hilly home atid a constant desire 
for other people’s cattle, he never seems to have had the love of 
fighting and the character for manly independence which distinguishes 
this class elsewhere. On the contrary he is generally a mean, .sneak- 
ing, cowardly fellow ; and I do not know that he improves much with 
the march of civilization, though of course there are exceptions ; men 
who have given up the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognize 
the advantage of being honest — generally.” 

Such is the Gujar of the Jumna Districts. t But further west his 
character would seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars 

* This description would appear to require some qualification. The Gujar of Kashmir 
is described as tall and gaunt, his forehead and his chin are narrow, his nose fine and 
slightly curved. The Gujar of the Umted Provinces is above the medium height, well made 
and active, his face long and oval, and his features fine rather than coarse. Crook© 
describes him as ‘a fairly typical Indo- Aryan.' J. R. A. S.. 1907 p 984 The Pu-ijab 
Gujar might he well described in the above terms. As compared' with the Jat he has 
better features, but is not of such a good type. 

t Sir J Wilson however, wrote . * 1 he <vujar villages in Gurgaon have on the whole stood 
the late bad times better than those of almost other caste— better than the Jats, and almost 
M well aa the Ahirs. Oi^ Gurgaon Gujars are very Uttle given to thieving, and I hare 
rather a hi^ opmion of them. ® 
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The Gujars in Kdngra. 

of Hazara as “ a simple all-enduring race, thrifty and industrious, with 
no ambition but to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields 
and “ many of them are fine men in every way.” Mr. Thomson says 
that the Gujars of Jhelum are the best farmers in the District (perhaps 
not excessive praise in a District held by Gakkhars, Awans, and 
Kfijputs), though the Maliar or Ar4in is a better market gardener ; 
and that they are quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt Range) 
J^ts, but with few attractive qualities. Mr. Steedman gives a similar 
account of the Gujars of Rawalpindi, calling them excellent culti- 
vators.” So the Gujars of Hoshi^rpur are said to be “ a quiet and 
well-behaved set.” ■ In Jullundur Sir Richard Temple described them 
as “ here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but more industrious and less 
predatory than usual” ; and Mr. Barkley writes: “At present, after 
30 years of British rule, they are probably as little given to crnne as 
any other large class in the agricultural population. It is still 
generally true that they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
with agriculture; but this is by no means invariably the case.” But 
in Ferozepur again Mr. Brandreth describes them as “ unwilling 
cultivators, and greatly addicted to thieving,” and gives instances of 
their criminal propensities. Thus it would appear that the further the 
Gujar moves from his native hills, the more he deteriorates and the 
more unpleasant he makes himself to his neighbours. The following 
description of the Gujars of Kd,ngra by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and 
interesting : — 

“ The Gujars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same desig- 
nation in the plains. There they are known as an idle, worthless and 
thieving race, rejoicing in w'aste, and enemies to cultivation and im- 
provement ; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral 
habits. In the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe, — they 
cultivate scarcely at all. The Gaddis keep flocks of sheep and goats, 
and the Gujar’s wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live in the 
skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the 
sale of the milk, ghi, and other produce of their herds. The meu 
graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the woods tending 
their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning with 
baskets on their heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter- 
milk and ghi, each of these pots containing the proportion required 
for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually drive 
their herds to the upper range, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich 
grass which the rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition 
from the temperate climate and the immunity from venomous flies 
which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 
manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and 
inoffensive in manner, and in these hills are not distinguished by the 
bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the plains. They are 
never known to thieve. Their women are supposed to be not very 
scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public markets and carrying 
about their stock for sale unaccompanied by their hu.sbands undoubtedly 
expose them to great temptations ; and I am afraid the imputations 
against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown 
women, and may be seen every morning entering the bazars of the hill 
towns, returning homo about the afternoon with their baskets emptied 
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of their treasures. The Gujai's are found all over the District. They 
abound particularly about Jwdidmukbij Tira, and Nadaun. There 
are some Hindu Gujars, especially towards Mandi •, but they are a small 
sect compared to the Musalmans." 

“ It has been suggested/’ continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, “ and is I 
believe held by many, that Jats and Gujars, and perhaps Ahirs also, are 
all of one ethnic stock; and this because there is a close communion 
between them. It may be that they are the same in their far-distant 
orisrin. But I think that they must have either entered India at diSer- 
ent times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking so is 
precisely because they eat and smoko together. In the case of Jaf and 
Edjput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being jof 
higher rank than the former. But the social standing of Jdts, Gujars, 
and Ahirs being practically identical, I do not see why they should 
ever have separated if they were once the same. It is however 
possible that the Jdts were the camel graziers and perhaps husband- 
men, the Gujars the cowherds of the hills, and the Ahirs the cowherds 
of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classification by occupation 
of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap between and is absolutely 
continuous with the similar classification of the castes above them as 
Brahmans, Banias, and Rdjputs,andof the castes below them as Tarkhans, 
Chamdrs, and so forth. But we must know more of the early distribu- 
tion of the tribes before we can have any opinion on the subject. I have 
noticed in the early historians a connection between the migrations and 
location of Gujars and Rdjputs which has struck me as being more than 
accidental; but the subject needs an immense deal of work upon it 
before it can be said to be even ready for drawing conclusions.* 

The oeigin of the Gujaes. 


A full history of the ancient Gorjaras and of the great Gurjara 
empire, the existence of which the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson claimed to 
have established,! would be beyond the scope of this article, but the 
reader’s attention may be directed to certain incidents in their history 
in the Punjab. According to Dr. Rudolf Hoernle the Tomaras (the 
modern Tunwar Rdjputs) were a clan of the Gurjaras, and indeed their 
imperial or ruling clan. The Pehowa (Pehoa in the Karnal district) 
inscription records of a Tomara family that it was descended from a 
rojd, Jaula, whose name recalls that of the Shdhi Javuvla or Jahula 
and of the mahdrd/a, Toramdina Shdhi -Tauvla of the Kura inscription. 
Dr. Hoernle thinks it probable that the Kachwahas and Parihars like 
the Tomaras, were ail clans or divisions of a Javula tribe, claiming 
descent from Toramana, king of the White Huns or Ephthalites.J 
Mr. Bhandarkar has shown that the Solankis (Chaulakyas), Parihars 


» Mr. Wilson notes that the Gujars and the Bargujar tribe of Rajputs are often found 
together; and suggests that the latter may be to the Gujars what the Khinzadahs are to 
the Meos and what most Rajputs are to the Jats. 

t See bi> note in J. E. A. 8. 1905, pp. 163 : 4 . where he identifies the Gurjaras with the 
Gaudas (Gaurs, now Brahmans) and points out that according to Alberuni (Sachau’s 
Trans, i., p. 3(,0) r;uda = Taneshar. The Ganr Brahmans were and indeed are parohits of 
the Hindu Hujars and still .ninister to some who are converts t» Islam 
t J. E. A.S., 1905, pp. 1.4. It may further be noted that the Bar- or Bad-Guiar 
Bajputa are probably of Gujar descent. 
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Krishna and the Gujars. 

(Pratih^ras), Parmars (Paramaras) and Ohauhans (Ch^humdnas or 
Chalmv^nas), the four so-called Agnikula clans of Kajputs, were originally 
divisions of the Gurjaras, and to these Dr. Hoernle would thus add the 
Tomaras and Kachhwahas. The exact ethnic relation of the Gurjaras 
to the Huns is still very obscure, but as a working hypothesis Dr. 
Hoernle thinks that in the earlier part of the 6th century A. D. a great 
invasion of Central Asiatic peoples, Huns, Gurjaras and others, whose 
exact interrelation we do not know, took place. The first onset carried 
them as far as Gw^,lior, but it was checked by, the emperor of Kanauj, and 
the main portion of these foreign hordes settled in Rd.jputdina and the 
Punjab, while the Chaulakyas turned south. In the north the invaders 
fused with the natives of the country and in the middle of the 7th 
• century the Parihars emerged, an upgrowth followed by that the 
Parmars, Chauhd,ns and imperial Gurjaras about 750 A. D. About 840 
the Giirjara empire, with its capital at Kanauj, embraced nearly the 
whole of northern India, under Bhoja I, but after his death it declined.* * * § 

Another problem of great interest in the history of Indian religions 
is the connection of tlie Gurjaras with the cult of the child Krishna of 
Mathurii, .'is contrasted with that of the ancient Krishna of Dwdrak^.t 
This cult was, almost beyond question, introduced into India by 
nomads from the north, very probably by the Gurjaras. No doubt the 
modern Gujars, even those who have retained their Hindu creeds, have 
lost all recollection of any special devotion to the cult of Krishna, and 
he is now prominent in the traditions of the Ahirs, but certain groups 
of the Ahirs appear to be of Gurjara origin. Among them we find the 
Nandbansi whose name reminds us of Nand Mihr, a legendary progeni- 
tor of the Gujars, and a Solanki (Oliaulakya) got appears among the 
Jddubansi. If we may assume that these two great races, the Gujar 
and Ahir, once pastoral, and still largely so, are really identical, the 
theory that the cult of the child Krishna was introduced into India by 
the Gujars in general or more particularly by the Nandbansi and 
Gu41bansi branches of the Ahirs becomes greatly strengthened. Like 
the Huns, the Gurjaras were originally sun-worshippers, but they have 
lost all traces of any special devotion to the cult of the Sun-god, and 
may have acquired some tincture of Christianity either from their 
neighbours in Central Asia or from their connection with Christians 
among the Huns.J 

Various origins are claimed by different Gujar clans. Thus in 
Gujrdt the Chauh4n claim descent from Rai Pithora of Delhi. 

TheChhokar in Karn41 say they are Chandarbansi and an offshoot of 
the Jddu Riijputs of Mazaffarnagar in the United Provinces. The 
Bhodwdl, KalsHn and Rawal all claim to be Chandarbansi, the 
Kalsidn being Chauh4ns and the Rawdls Khokhar Rdjputs by origin ; 
but the Chham4n say they are Surajbansi and Tnnw4rs. 

In GurddiSpur the Bhad4na, Chhd.la, Kas^na, Munin§ and Tur gots 
claim Rajput descent and the Banths and Bujars J^t extraction, while 

* Itid. pp. 31*32, and p. 4. 

f See Krishna, Christianity and the Oujars, by Mr. J. Kennedy in J E. A. S., 1907, p. 975. 

t Ibid. p. 989.^ 

§ From the Unnin Gujars some of the Bharais and Bazigars are said to have branch- 
ed off. 
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the Chapras say they are Khatris by origin, and the Modis, Path&ns. 
The Chh^Ia got claims descent from Rdij^ Som Bans, Kaj^ of Gahr 
Gajni in the Deccan, and its ancestor embraced Isl£m at R^Lhon in 
Jullundur, married a Gang Kasana girl and so became a Gujar. The 
Kasd,na declares itself descended from Rd,ja Kans, the Munin from R^jdi 
Indar Rai, and the Pandd,aa from R^jd, Panda R4i. 

The Paswd.1 ascribe their foundation to Wajih Kalbi, a companion of 
the Prophet, who accompanied Ahutas, ruler of Yemen, when he 
conquered Kashmir, The Paswal originally settled in Si^lkot but have 
spread into Gnrd^spur. 

The Hindu Rdwat Mandan got is found in the B^wal nizdmat of 
Ndibha. It traces its descent to one Rdwat who fell in love with a 
damsel, Gorsi, whom he only carried off after a great struggle. His 
mesaUiancp. cost him his status as a Rdjput and he became a Gujar. 
The got derives its name from him and from the number of heads 
(mandan) which fell in the struggle for Gorsi. This got is numerous 
in Jaipur, where it keeps its women in parda and forbids widow 
remarriage, but this is allowed in Ndbha. Formerly the Rdwat 
Mandan did not roof their houses or put planks to their doorways, 
though they now do so, A child’s first tonsure should be performed at 
the shriue of Swdmi Pun DAs in Rewdri tahsil. 

The Chokar of N4bha, who appear to be distinct from the Chhokar, 
are Hindus and trace their descent from Sankat, a Chauhdn Rajput of 
Simbhar in Jaipur, who was a great robber. Once on the road ho 
forcibly espoused a beautiful girl whose kinsmen came to her aid, but 
Sankat sought help from Ban Deo and he and his comrades took the 
shapes of birds, and escaped. A barber too rang a wedding-bell in 
front of their pursuers, and they resolved to turn back. So the got of 
Sankat was called Chokar, ‘ one who misses,’ and it still affects Ban 
Deo, holding the first tonsure of its children at his shrine in Jaipur, 
never burning cotton sticks for fuel and only using cotton after first 
offering it to Ban Deo. 

In Ndbha the Bhargar, Chapi4na, Doi, KasSna, Khar^na and 
Sardhdna Gujars all vaguely claim Rdjput origin, but unlike other 
Hindu Gujars they only avoid three gots in marriage, permitting it in 
the mother’s father’s got. They specially affect Devi and do not give 
the beestings of a cow or buffalo to any one till the Am^was, when they 
cook rice in the milk, place it on a spot plastered with cow-dung and 
then give it to their children. The Bhargar, like the R^wat Mandan, 
use no doors or roofs of timber, and ascribe this tabu to the fact that 
one of their women became a sati and a house raised in her honour 
was left incomplete.* 

The Melu Gujars in Ndbha are converts from Hinduism, but still 
avoid four gols in marriage. They do not build two hearths close 
together, or wear blue cloth. Their women wear gowns. This got 
never sell milk, lest the animal fall ill, but they may sell ghi. 

The elements of the Gujars are not easy to describe. Local tradi- 
tions, as has already been shown, vary as to the origins of many clans, 


* Or unroofed ? Apparently a hypsthral shrine is meant, 
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but the following addenda may be noted as to the clans descended 
from the various Rdjput races; — Chaulid,n origin is claimed by the 
Bhalesar, ‘ sons of Bhallu/ Babarwal, Jhandar, Kalsid,a (in Karndl), 

Panwar descent is claimed by the Bahlot, Chh^li, Phambhrd, ‘sons of 
Phamar^ and Paur*: Jddu (Chandarbansi; descent by the Chhokar (in 
Karn^l), Janjua origin by the Barrdh, Khokhar (Chandarbansi) by the 
Kaw4l (in Karnal), Manhas by the Dhinda, Sombansi by the Dhakkar, 
Surajbansi by the Saramdca, and Tur by the Chhamdn (in Karndl). 

Folk-etymology and legendary lore have been busily engaged in 
finding explanations of various clan names among the Gujars. Thus of 
the Barras, (a word meaning ‘holy’) it is said that their ancestor 
Fatihulla used to bring water frona the river at Multan barefoot, for his 
spiritual guide’s ablutions. One day the Pir saw that his disciple’s foot 
had been pierced ■with thorns, so he gave him his shoes, but Fatihulla 
made them into a cap, as worthy to be so worn, and again his feet were 
pierced with thorns. The Pfr seeing this blessed him and called him 
Barra.t 

The Bharyar claim descent from Bajd Karn. The children of his 
descendant E^ija Dhal always used to die and his physicians advised 
him to feed his next child on the milk of a she- wolf [hhairya), whence 
the name Bharyar. Buta embraced Islam in Babar’s time and settled 
in Sh4hpur. 

Of the Gajgahi section it is said that Wali, their ancestor, was a 
Khat;ina who wore a gajgah or horse’s silver ornament, so his descendants 
are now called Gajgahi. 

Of the Khatanas’ origin one story is that one day Mor and Mohang, 
sons of Raja Bhans, came back from hunting and ate on a hhdt or bed. 
For this breach of social etiquette the Brahmans outcasted them, saying 
they had become Muhammadans so they adopted Islam and were 
nicknamed Khatana. Another legend makes the Khatanas descendants 
of Rd,ja Jaspal and the Pandavas. Jaspal had extended his dominions 
from Thanesiir to Jhelum and, when Sultan Mahmud Sabuktagfn 
invaded Hindustan, Jaspdl met him at Attock, but was defeated and 
slain. His son, Anandp^l, ruled for two years at Lahore and then fled 
to Hindustan, leaving two sons, Khatd,naand .Jaideo or Jagdeo, of whom 
the former ruled at Lahore and turned Muhammadan. Other Gujar 
clans also claim descent fiom Anandpr'l, and Sultan Mahmud a^s’gned 
the Khatanas jagirs in Gujrat where they founded Shdhpur, now a 
deserted mound near Chak Dfnd,. 

The Khatanas are not only a leading Gujar clan but have many off- 
shoots in the minor sections, such as the Gajgahi«, Topas, Amr^nas, 
Awanas, Bhunds, Bukkans, Thilas, and the Jangal, Debar, Do;, and 
Lohsar clans. 

Hindu Khatdnas are also found in the Bdwal nizdmat of Nabha and 
there claim Tur Rdjput origin, deriving their name from Khatu Nagar, 
a village in Jaipur. As followers of Bdwa Mohan Das Bhadawdsw^la 

* One is tempted to connect his name with Porns. 

t No such word is traceable in the Panjdii The term recalls the Bargujar 

Rajputs. 
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they abstain from flesh and wine. At weddings the J4t ceremonies 
are observed and on the departure of the bridegroom’s party his father 
is beaten by the women of the bride’s family. 

The To pas are really Kha tanas and when the Jats and Gujars were 
competing for the honour of givnng the biggest contribution to Akbar’s 
rebuilding of Gujrdt town one Adam, a Khatana, paid a lahh and a 
quarter of rupees into the imperial treasury, measuring the money in a 
topa, whence his descendants are so named. 

In Hazara the Terus say they are really K^jputs and descended 
from a raja who was so generous that when once a faqir to test him 
demanded his head he stooped so that the faqir might cut it off, 
which he did. Having thus proved his generosity the faqir replaced 
his head on his shoulders and prayed for his life to be restored to him. 
The clan name is derived from trer, a scar. 

In Delhi certain Gujar clans claim descent from eponyms. Such are 
Budhdna, descendants of Bhopal; Amlaota, from Ambap^l, Bhotla, from 
Bharup ; Balidn, from Baniapal ; Dhaidha, from Diptip^l ; Chinori, from 
Chhainpal ; Nangri, from Naghpd,], and Tanur, from Tonpal. As to the 
Adhana, tradition says that B^ja B^m Chand of the solar race had two 
sons, Lu and Kush. The latter was the progenitor of the Kachhwdi 
E^jputs ; while Lu’s son Ganwat had a son named Eaj^ who made a karao 
marriage and was nicknamed Gujar. He had two sorts Adhe and Swahi. 
The latter died sonless, but Adhe founded the Adhana clan. 

Organization.-^li is generally asserted that the real {asli) or original 
Gujars are the 2i sections, Gorsi, Kasaua and the half tribe Burgat, 
so-called as descended from a slave mother.* Next to these rank 
the Khatanas who for a long period held sway in the Gujrat, in which 
tract, however, the 2^ section-* were the original settlers, the other 
sections having liecome affiliated to them in course of time, though 
not necessarily Gujars by origin. As an instance of this process of 
accretirn the Gujars point to the Barras, of Hasilanw^ld village in 
Gujrat, whose forebear Fati-ulla, a Janjua by birth, was deputed by 
one of the saints of MuMn to colonise that tract. All Gujars give 
daughters to the Barras, but never receive them in return, and the 
Barras all rank as Midnas, except those of certain families which have 
forfeited their sanctity, and are designated Pir.t 

In Hazara the ‘ real’ sections do not appear to be recognised, but 
it is generally conceded that the Katharia, Hakla and Sarju sections 
aro of Bdii)ut origin, though this origin is also claimed by several 
others. Tradition avers that the Kath^rias once ruled a large part of 

*In Delhi the asli sections sre ssid to be 3| Chechi, Nikadi, Gorsi, and Easana 
(the half). And in Karn4l the 2| sections are said to bo the Gorsi, Cbeohi and 
Kas4»a (the half). But the Chechi are eoid, in Gajrat, to be by origin KhatAnas, so 
that the accounts generally agree in representing the Gorsi, KasSna and Khatana as the 
3 of'ginal Gujar clans. Several stories are told to explain their pre-eminence. 
Thus in Ludhiana it is said that Jagpal, (iorsi, and Abaya, Khatana, successfully 
resisted Eaja Jags father, DdaDfg, ina mock campaign for 3 years, while Nandu 
L41, Bargat, gave in after a few months— hence his cbn was called the half. 

tin the Jhelufn Gazetteer the Bharras (sic) are said to be descendants of Shaikh 
Natha, of the MaHikhi^la family, who fled from his home after kil l i ng a kiiisman* and 
died la the odour of sanctity. 
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the Panch valley, whence the Dogras expelled them, though their chief's 
still hold large jdgirs in that fief of Kashmir. Naturally the Kathdrias 
only take wives from Gujars of Rd.jpat descent and only give brides 
to men of their own section.* 

The Gujars are often said to have 84 clans or sections and in 
Ludhiana their Mir4sis address them as ‘ Chaur4si got da diwa,’ i. e,, 
‘Light of the 84 clans' ; but other accounts assign them 101, 170 or 
even 388 sections. 

Of these numerous clans none have any definite superiority over the 
rest, though a few have a vague local standing above their neighbours. 
Such are the Khobar, Raw41, W4pe and Dhal4kt in Karn41 — because 
they abstain from flesh and liquor, whereas the Chhokar, Kals4n, 
Datyar, Dhosi and E4thi sections do not. Of regular classes there is 
hardly a trace, excepting the Midnas who form in Gujrat a semi-sacred 
class. They are descendants of men who have acquired a name for 
learning or sanctity and so their descendants cannot give wives to 
Gujars of less exalted rauk.J Indeed the leading Khat4na family of 
Dinga used to consider it derogatory to give daughters to any Gujar 
at all and sought bridegrooms in more exalted families, or failing them 
let their girls remain unwed. In Gnjrdt; the Gujars also possess a 
curious social organisation, being possessed of 84 darrs or lodges. § 
Originally the number was only 54 — distiibuted over the 7 tappas into 
which the tract was divided in Akbar’s time, but 20 have been added 
from various families, and 5 assigned to the Gujars of K41a in Jhelum. 
To become a darr-vcdld or member requires money, influence and popu- 
larity. A candidate must first, at his son’s wedding, obtain the consent 
of the existing darr-wdlds. which is not easily done, as there must be no 
‘ black-balls,' and he must be on good terms with the leading men. 
Having been thus elected he must pay so much per darr to the mirdsis. 
At present the rate is Rs. 11 per darr so he has to pay 84 x ll = Rs. 924, 
or nearly 60 guineas as entrance fee. His descendants remain darr- 
wdlds, but his agnates do not acquire the privilege. At a son’s wed- 
ding in the family a darr-wdld has to pay a fee of not less than 4 annas 
to each darr for its mirdsi. The darr-wdlds do not as a rule give 
daughters in marriage to those who do not possess equal social stand- 
ing. The real origin of this system does not appear to be known, but it 
has some resemblances to the R4jpnt chhat and mahdn, and perhaps 
more to the lodges of the B4rtl Sdd4t. 

The social observances of the Gujars are ordinarily those of the other 
Hindus or Muhammadans, as the case may be, among whom they live, 
but one or two special customs are to be noted. 

In Delhi a child is betrothed in infancy by the barber and Brahman 
jointly, but he is not married till the age of 10 or 12. Prior to the 
wedding one or the other on the bride’s part go to the boy’s house with 
the lagan to discuss the arrangements for the wedding. Half the lik 

^ * P. N. Q. II, § 280. 

f The Dhalaks of Keorak iu tahsil Kaithal regard themselves as exalted in rank above 
the other Wujara in Karnal and used to give daughters to the Khoter and Chhokar 
Gujars east of the Jumna. Naturally this led to female infanticide iu Keorak. 

J In Ludhiana a few families also bear the title of Jlian. 

§ Lit. a door or threshold, 
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or dues are paid to both these functionaries at betrothal and the other 
half at the lagan, whereas J£ts pay the whole at betrothal. 

A day or two before the wedding madha worship is held, the beam 
of a plough being pitched before the house door with a little straw tied 
to its top. A large earthen jar with a smaller one full of water on top 
of it is also placed beside the beam, a red thread (kalawa) being 
fa.stened round the uppermost pot. Clearly this is a fertility charm, 
and the usage does not imply that the Gujars are devoted to agricul- 
ture. 

In Hoshidrpnr the Gujars have a curious custom at weddings. 
Money , c&Wed. viudda ji rwpaiya OT ‘ mudda at one rupee per soul,' is 
given by well-to-do Gujars on such an occasion to every Mirasi present, 
regardless of age or sex, and a pregnant Mirasan gets two rupees, one 
for each life. When a Gujar at a son’s wedding gives this money to the 
Mil dsis of certain specihed Gujar gots it is called bhdji, and on the 
wedding of any boy of those specified gots the Mirfci of the Gujar who 
gave the original bkdji is entitled to a rupee. A Gujar who gives 
muddaji rufa\ya is hold in high esteem socially and the Mird'ris style 
him gharbhdn hd data or ‘one who is generous even to the child in the 
womb.’ 

The Gujars of Nakodar tahsil in Jullundur have the following custom 
(called pindu-alna] at mnrriages, a .survival of marriage by capture. 
The young men of the bridegroom’s party gallop round the village, 
so as to encircle it ; those of the bride’s party endeavour to prevent 
this. If any one of the former succeeds in completing the circle, he is 
given a present by the bride’s parents. Another custom is, for the 
girls of the bride or bridegroom’s family to try and prevent one of 
their brothers-in-law from lighting the fire on which food for the 
marriage feast is to be cooked. If he succeeds, he is rewarded by a 
present of some article of dress. This custom is caWed jhalka-bhatM.* 

In Gurdaspur the Muhammadan Gujars date their conversion from 
Hinduism to the time of Aurungzeb. They still observe Hindu rites, 
and on the birth of a son the women make an idol of cow-dung 
(govardhan), which is worshipped. The birth of a son is an expensive 
event, as besides the Qdzi and Mirdsi who are fee’d, the child’s sister 
and paternal aunt get clothes and a she-1 uffalo or money, and the Gaur 
Brahman still visits some families as a parohit to bless the child’s father 
by placing dab grass on his head. At a wedding too he observes this 
rite, but the chauka is made by a Mirasi. Herein the boy is seated on a 
basket before he dons his wedding garments and sets out for the bride’s 
house. No Gujar is allowed to marry in his own got, but the Bhatia 
have given up this restriction, and generally Hindu customs are dying 
out among the Muhammadan sections. 

In Gujrdt the customs of the Muhammadan Gujars are in general 
similar to those of the Muhammadan Jdts, but after a birth on the 
dhawan day, when the mother bathes and leaves the place of her 
confinement, a Brahman comes and makes a square [ehaiika), on which 
a diwd made of dta (fiour) is light-d. Big rotis too are cooked each a 
topa in weight, and given to the menials. The Brahman also gets a 


* But this custom is not confined to the Gujars. It exists among the Menas also. 
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topa of did. In respectable families halwd is cooked as well, but it is 
eaten only by persons of the same “ bone,” i. e., of the same got. 
Married daughters cannot eat this halwd because they have left the 
got, or section. If a son’s wife is away at her parents’ house her share 
is sent her, but none of her parents’ family can eat it. 

Milni is not observed at a marriage by the Gujrdt Gujars, but they 
observe the daica, or ‘imitation’ instead. Before the wedding pro- 
cession leaves the bridegroom’s house, the Mirasi of the bride’s family 
goes to see what the numbers of the procession will be and so on. He 
gets a present and returns, after which the wedding procession starts 
for the bride’s house. The Gujars also have a darr or custom of pay- 
ment to the Mirasis of particular families, but it is done only by those 
familie.s, not by all Gujars, whereas the Jdts have their rathachdri 
which may be done by any one who chooses. The darj- has already 
been described. Some three or four weeks before the wedding the gala 
ceremony is also observed. Gala means a handful of grain which is 
put into the chaki (mill). The gala marks the commencement of the 
wedding and is celebrated, after the women of the birddri have 
assembled, by grinding &ve paropis of grain and putting the ntd into 
a pitcher round which mauli thread has been tied. Amongst Hindus 
this matdi is first tied not only to the piicher but to the chaki, pestle 
and mortar, chhaj, etc., as well, and then the dtd and other articles 
required for the wedding are got together. 

As a caste the Hindu Gujars appear to have no special cults, though 
in Gurtraon they fervently celebrate the Gordhan festival, but it is a 
Hindu, not a special Gujar, fete. In Hissdr Bhairon or Khetrpfil, as a 
village deity, is their chief object of worship. Tfe tradition is that 
he was born of a virgin. His chief shrine is at Ahror (near Hewdri in 
Gurgaon) where many of the Hissar Gujars attend a great festival 
held in his honour in February. 

The Muhammadan Gujars of Hazdra have a curious legend which 
recalls those of Dris, the Prophet, and of Hazrat Ghaus of the Chihltan 
mountain near Quetta.* Their ancestor Nand Mihr, they relate, used 
to serve the Prophet and once gave him a draught of water while at 
prayer. The Prophet promised to fulfil his every wish and Nand Mihr 
asked that his wife might bear him children, so the Prophet gave him 
a charm Itaiciz) for her to eat, but she did not eat it. This occurred 
thirty-nine times, and when the Prophet gave Nand the fortieth charm 
he made his wife eat them all at once. In due course she bore him 
forty children, but finding that he could not support them all Nand Mihr 
turned thirty-nine of them adrift. They prospered and built a house 
into which they would not admit their unnatural father, .so he, on the 
Prophet’s advice, surrendered to them his remaining son also. 
Descendants of these forty sons are said to be found in other parts of 
the Punjab and Kashmir but not in Hazdra itself, save as immigrants. 

By occupation the Gujars are essentially a pastoral race,^ so much so 
that in the Gojra (? Gujrat) something like a regular sidpd is observed 
on the death of a buffalo, the women mourning for it almost as if for a 

* gee Danies’ Popular Poetry of the PalocheSj p. Masson s Travels, London, 

1844, U, p, 85, 
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human being. A. similar custom is noted in Attock, in which District 
the women may often be seen with veiled faces weeping over the death 
of a milch buffalo. 


In Hoshiarpur Gujar women are in great request as wet-nurses and 
dwellers in towns frequently put out children to nurse with them for a 
year or more in order that they may grow up strong. Some Gujars 
will not allow their women to go into the towns with milk, and regard 
themselves as superior to those who allow this practice, refusing them 
their daughters in marriage. The freedom of Gujar women in this 
respect has given rise to a general idea that they are immoral. 

In dress the Gujars are not distinguished by any marked peculiari- 
ties. In Gurgaon it is said that the Gujri dresses like a Kanjri, which 
reminds one of the proverb : 

Zamin ha yah sdl banjar shawad, 

Gujar he yah nuhta Kanjar shawad, 

“ In one year land becomes waste, 

By one dot ‘ Gujar ’ becomes ‘ Kanjar’ ”* 

and probably is just as near the truth. In Karn^ll the women weave 
chausi, botli fine [dhotar) and coarse [giirhd), of cotton, and it is usually 
dyed blue or red, and then printed. In Nabha they are said not to 
wear gold ornaments. 

The Gujars in Bahdwalpur have a hereditary representative (paghand) 
who presides at weddings and funerals, but he exercises no powers and 
receives no fees. 


The dialect of the Gujars is Gujari or Gojari. It has strong 
affinities with the language of Jaipur and is akin to Rajasthani. Gfijari 
IS spoken by the Himalayan Gujars, including those of the Siwdlik in 
Hoshidrpur, but elsewhere the Gujars generally speak the dialects of 
the people amongst whom they dwell. f 

Gujakati, or Bias, are described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson as ‘'Brahmans who 
came from Gujardt in Sindh, are in some respects the highest class of 
all Brahmans; they are always fed first; and they bless a Gaur when 
they meet him, while they will not eat ordinary bread from his’ hands. 
They are fed on the I2th day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat 
on the 13th day if this has not been done. But they ta’ke inauspicious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the Rdhu offerings made at 
an eclipse. They will not take oil, sesame, goats, or grefn or dirty 
clothes; but will take old clothes if washed, buffaloes, and satndja. 
ihey also take a special offering to Rahu made by a sick person who 
puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gujardti or 
who weighs himself against satndja and makes an offerimr of the grain 
A buffalo which has been possessed by a devil to that decree that he 
has got on to the top of a house (no difficult feat in a'Villaire). or a 
foal dropped in the month of Sdwan, or a buffalo calf in Mdgh are 
given to the Gujardti as being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. 
At every Imrvesc the Gujardti takes a sruall allowance (seori) of grain 
from the threshing floor, just as does the Gaur.” The divisions of the 
Uujardti are described on pp. 140-1 supra. 


* Hoshiarpnr S. R., 1885, p 54, 
t Census Bejiort, India, 1003, p, 335 
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GdjjeaLj a Muhammadan Jdt tribe found in Gujr^t, and descended from a 
boy who was suckled by a Gujar foster-mother. It settled in Gujrat in 
the time of Aurangzeb. 

GuLABDAsifA), a Sikh sect, or rather order, founded by one Gulab Dd,s, 
an Udas) of Chatthd or Chattianw^ near Kastir. Its doctrines 
may be described as ilpicurean in tendency, though the accounts 
given of them vary as to the precise tenets of the sect. One story is that 
they disbelieve in the existence of God, and only revere living priests 
of their own persuasion. Gulab Das, though originally an Uddsi, is 
said to have fallen under the influence of one Hir^D^s, a sddhoi Kasur, 
and about 70 years ago he discarded a faqir’a nudity for ordinary 
raiment, proclaiming that he had had a vision which convinced him 
that he had no religious superior, that pilgrimages were waste of time 
and temples not possessed of any sanctity. Mr. Maclagan says that 
the real founder of the sect was an Udasi named Pritam Das who 
received some slight at a Kumbh bathing festival on the Ganges and 
so started a new sect. His principal disciple was Gulab Dis, a Sikh 
Jd.t, who had been a ghorchdra or trooper in Maharaja Sher Singh’s 
army and joined the new sect on the collapse of the Sikh monarchy. 
He compiled the scripture called Updes Bilds, and it is his tomb at 
Chattianwala which is resorted to by his disciples. Mr. Maclagan 
added : — 

“The GuldbdasD have thrown over asceticism and have proceeded 
to the other extreme. They originally held that all that was visible 
in the universe was God, and that there was no other. It is said that 
GuMb Das declared himself to be. Brahm and many of his disciples 
believe themselves to be God ; and, properly speaking, their faith is 
that man is of the same substance as the deity, and- will be absorbed 
in him, but for the most part they are looked on by their neighbours 
as denying the existence of God altogether. They do not believe in 
a personal future life, and dispense with the veneration of saints 
and with pilgrimages and religious ceremonies of all kinds. Pleasure 
alone is their aim ; and renouncing all higher objects they seek only 
for the gratification of the senses, for costly dress and tobacco, wine 
and women, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. They are 
scrupulously neat in their attire and engage in all worldly pursuits, 
some of them being men of considerable wealth. They are said to have 
an especial abhorrence for lying, and there is certainly little or no 
hypocrisy in their tenets. In appearance they vary ; some always 
wear white clothes ; others preserve the Ddusi dress ; others are clothed 
like the Nirmalas ; and others are distinguished by being always shaved. 
They are of course greatly distrusted and, to some extent, despised by 
their co-religionists, and their numbers are said to be on the decrease. 
The Gulabdasis are returned mainly from Lahore and Jullundur.* 
They admit any caste to the sect, but the different castes admitted 
do not eat with each other or intermarry.” 

Gul4b Das abolished the hes or Sikh fashion of wearing the hair, 
allowed bis followers to smoke and only acknowledged such passages 


* They are also found in Amritsar and Ferozepore and have dehras in Ambfila and 
Earnil, 
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Humaa being. A similar custom is noted in Attock, in wbich District 
the women may often be seen with veiled faces weeping over the death 
of a milch buffalo. 

In Hoshiarpur Gnjar women are in great request as wet-nurses and 
dwellers in towns frequently put out children to nurse with them for a 
year or more in order that they may grow up strong. Some Gujars 
will not aJow their women to go into the towns with milk, and regard 
themselves as superior to those who allow this practice, refusing them 
their daughters in marriage. The freedom of Gujar women in this 
respect has given rise to a general idea that they are immoral. 

In dress the Gujars are not distinguished by any marked peculiari- 
ties. In Gurgaon it is said that the Gujri dresses like a Kanjri, which 
reminds one of the proverb : 

Zamin ha yah sal hanjar shawad, 

Gujar he yah nukta Kanjar shawad, 

“ In one year land becomes waste, 

By one dot ‘ Gujar ’ becomes ' Kanjar’ ”* 
and probably is just as near the truth. In Karmil the women weave 
Chaim, both 6ne {dh„tar) and coarse [garha), of cotton, and it is usually 
dyed blue or red, and then printed. In Nibha they are said not to 
wear gold ornaments. 

The Gujars in Bah^walpur have a hereditary representative (paqband) 
who presides at weddings and funerals, but he exercises no powers and 
receives no fees. ^ 

Gujars is Gnjari or Gojari. It has strong 
afBmties with the language of Jaipur and is akin to Rajasthani. Gdjan 
the Himalayan Gujars, including those of the Siwdlik in 
Hoshiarpur, but elsewhere the Gujars generally speak the dialects of 
liie people amongst whom they dwell, f 

Gdjabxti, or Bids, are described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson as -‘Brahmans who 

bless a Gaur when 

Sv“r'fferon"he'l2 rd T 

o^fheTstfa:; ‘'at ’ 

offerings. To them appertain especiX the take man spicious 

an eclipse. They will n^o"; take o.t goatf or JeVT 

clothes; but will take old clothes if wa^heif bnffnJn ^ 

They also take a special offering to Eahu 2e bfa sink T 

puts gold in ghi, looks at h.s face in it, a“d tvelit S a 
who weighs himself against satndja and make^ an offerimr o “thfgrain 
A buffalo which has been possessed bv a tr, j * 

h., goi o. o .h, top ofah.„s,7.o‘di£.t,ri 

At every l.arvesc the Gujardti takes 7small ai? - take them. 

Horn the threshing floor, just as does the Gaur The diV 

Gnjardti are described on pp. 140-1 supm ■' of the 


* Hoshiarpnr S. E., 1885 . p. 54 , 
t Census Report, India, 1903 , p, 335, 
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GtijJEAtj a Muhammadan Jdt tribe found in Gujr^t, and descended from a 
boy who was suckled by a Gujar foster-mother. It settled in Gujrat in 
the time of Aurangzeb. 

GnLABDlsi(A), a Sikh sect, or rather order, founded by one GuMb Dds, 
an Udasi of Chatth^ or ChattianwaM near Kasur. Its doctrines 
may be described as Epicurean in tendency, though the accounts 
given of them vary as to the precise tenets of the sect. One story is that 
they disbelieve in the existence of God, and only revere living priests 
of their own persuasion. Gulab Das, though originally an Uddsi, is 
said to have fallen under the influence of one Hird,D^s, a sadhoi Kasur, 
and about 70 years ago he discarded a faqir’s nudity for ordinary 
raiment, proclaiming that he had had a vision which convinced him 
that he had no religious superior, that pilgrimages were waste of time 
and temples not possessed of any sanctity. Mr. Maclagan says that 
the real founder of Ihe sect was an Udasi named Pritam Das who 
received some slight at a Kumbh bathing festival on the Ganges and 
so started a new sect. His principal disciple was Gulab D^s, a Sikh 
who had been a ghorchdra or trooper in Maharaja Sher Singh’s 
army and joined the new sect on the collapse of the Sikh monarchy. 
He compiled the scripture called Updes Bilds, and it is his tomb at 
Chattianwala which is resorted to by his disciples. Mr. Maclagan 
addea ; — 

“The Guldbdasis have thrown over asceticism and have proceeded 
to the other extreme. They originally held that all that was visible 
in the universe was God, and that there was no other. It is said that 
GuMb Das declared himself to be. Brahm and many of his disciples 
believe themselves to be God ; and, properly speaking, their faith is 
that man is of the same substance as the deity, and’ will be absorbed 
in him, but for the most part they are looked on by their neighbours 
as denying the existence of God altogether. They do not believe in 
a personal future life, and dispense with the veneration of saints 
and with pilgrimages and religious ceremonies of all kinds. Pleasure 
alone is their aim ; and renouncing all higher objects they seek only 
for the gratification of the senses, for costly dress and tobacco, wine 
and women, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. They are 
scrupulously neat in their attire and engage in all worldly pursuits, 
some of them being men of considerable wealth. They are said to have 
an especial abhorrence for lying, and there is certainly little or no 
hypocrisy in their tenets. In appearance they vary ; some always 
wear white clothes ; others preserve the Ddiisi dress ; others are clothed 
like theNirmalas; and others are distinguished by being always shaved. 
They are of course greatly distrusted and, to some extent, despised by 
their co-religionists, and their numbers are said to be on the decrease. 
The Gulabdasis are returned mainly from Lahore and Jullundur.* 
They admit any caste to the sect, but the different castes admitted 
do not eat with each other or intermarry.” 

GuMb Das abolished the hes or Sikh fashion of wearing the hair, 
allowed bis followers to smoke and only acknowledged such passages 


* They are also found in Amritsar and Ferozepore and have dehras in AmbSla and 
Earnil. 
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of the Granth as accorded with his own views. The GuMbd^sfs do not 
frequent the ordinary fairs, but have a large gathering of their own, 
which lasts six days, during the Holi. The author of the Panjabi 
Dictionary says that Guld,b Das inclined on the whole towards 
pantheism. 

Gulahiea, fem. -i, a vagabond. 

GniiAM, see Ghulam. 

Gdlebah, see Golera. 

Golhaki, Gulhaeia, a section of the Aroras, a man of that section, {Panjabi 
Bicty., p. 410). 

Gumhae, see Kumhar. 

GuMKANi, a clan of Pathans found in the Nowshera tahsil of Peshd.war. 

H 

Gundi-Nawazan, the ‘ white ’ party in the Marwat plain of Bannu ; see under 
Spin. The ‘ black ' or Tor party is known as the Gundi-Abezar. 

GonjiAI., an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Gceaha, " a tribe of Jats who were originally Eajpnts. They claim to have 
acquired their lands from Nawab Ghazi Khdn to whom they presented 
a valuable horse, and hq gave them as much land as they could compass 
in a day and a night’ : {Panjabi Dicty., p. 415). 

Gueaya, see Goraya. 

Gdebdz, an unimportant Pathan tribe, which accompanied the Wazie in 
their movements, and once occupied the hills between their Mahsud 
and Darvesh Khel brethren, where they disputed the possession of the 
Ghabbar peak tvith the Bitanni. They have now returned to their 
original seat west of the Khost range and north of the Dawari, who 
hold the trans-border banks of the Tocbi river. 


GnBCHANi, an organized Baloch tuman, own the Mari and Dr4gal 
hills, and their boundary extends further into the mountains than that 
of any other of the tribes subject to us ; while their territory does not 
extend much to the east of the feulaimdns. They are divided into eleven 
clans, of which the chief are the Durkani, Shekani Lashdri (a sub- 
tiiviayi) f Pitab, Jisatkani, and Sabzani. The last four are true Baloch 
and the last three Rinds the remainder of the tribe being said to have 
descended from Gorish, a grandson of Raja Bhimsen of QaidardbAd, 
who was adopted by the Baloch and married among them. He is 
said to have accompanied Humayun to Delhi, and on his return to 
have collected a Baloch following and ejected the Pathan holders from 
the present Gurchani holdings. It is not impossible that a consider- 
able number of the Lashari clan, who are not too proud of their affilia- 
tion to the Guichani, may have returned themselves as Lashari simply, 
and so have been included in the Lashari tribe. The whole of the 
Durkani and about half of the Lashari live beyond our border, and are 
not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The 


* Dames' account is different. He says that the orincinal nnrt nf ^ ^ j ■ 

Syahphadh Durkani being Binds, and the PitiJi jS and 

Kinds: whhe the LasMris (eicept the Gahols ^BWs?3 Th “v . partiy 
Lasharis; andtheSuhriAnisandablawaiiisare BuSs ^ JistkAms are 
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latter is the most turbulent o£ all the clans, and they and the Pit^fi 
used to rival the Khosa tribe in lawlessness of conduct. They were 
given fresh lands prior to 1881 and gradually settled down. They are 
only found in Dera GhAzi, and have their head-quarters at Ldlgarh, 
near Harrand, in that District. There is also a Gnrch^ni clan among 
the Lunds of Sori. 

GuedalIj a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gubke, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Guekha. — T he ruhng and military race of Nepal, only found in the Punjab 
as members of our Gurkha regiments. The Gurkha invasion will be 
found described in the Sirmiir Gazetteer, pp. 16 — IS, the Simla 
Gazetteer, and the Kdngra Settlement Report, by Sir James Lyali, § 82, 
but it left practically no traces on the ethnic elements of the Punjab 
Himalayas. The Gurkhas are of mixed Aryan and Mongolian blood. 
An interesting account of them will be found in Hodgson’s Essays, 
and their organisation which in some respects closely reproduces 
phenomena found in the Hindu castes of the Punjab, is described in 
Vansittart’s work. 

Gobmanq. — An insignificant class of criminals found in the Rawalpindi 
district, where some of them are registered as criminals. 

Guemani, a Bai,och tribe scattered through Deras Ghdzi and Ismdil Khdn 
and Muzaffargarh. 

Goeea OB Chamaewa. — The Brahmans who minister to the Chamdrs, Aheris, 
and other outcasts. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other 
classes; and though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible 
that their claim to Brahman origin is unfounded. Yet on the whole it 
seems most probable that they are true Brahmans by descent, but have 
fallen from their high position. They are often called Ohamarwa sddhs, 

Goedn, a Hindu clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Guezhab or Rufai. — One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to 
have been founded by one Sayyid Ahmad Kabir. It is so called from 
the fact that its members excite the compassion of the public by 
beating their breasts with studded maces [gurz). They also carry 
about iron chains which they handle when red-hot, and knives and 
daggers and needles which they thrust through their flesh. The 
author of the Qanun-i-Isldm (a book relating to Southern India) 
gives some details of their powers ; “ they level blows at their backs 
with their swords, thrust a spit through their sides or into their eyes, 
both of which they take out and put in again ; or cut out their tonguf-s, 
which, on being replaced in their mouths, reunite. Na\ . tlo y even 
sever the head from the body and glue them togi-th^r aga n with 
saliva,” and so on, ad nauseam. 

Gdtka, a small sept, some 60 souls in number, of the Bhall section of the 
Jdts found in Hadi^ra, a village in Lahore. They are descendants of 
one Gurbakhsh Singh, a Sikh Jdt who earned the nickname of Gutkd 
(“ a collection of all that is bad ”) by his thieving propensities m t ling 
before the British conquest of the Punjab. He owned little land, and 
poverty compelled his descendapts to contipce his career of cripie. 



Gyani, one possessing divine knowledge, a sage, from gydn, divine know- 
ledge or religious meditation ; among the Sikhs a traditional interpreter 
of the Granth, 

Gtazhingpa, see Ch^hzang. 

Gwala, an occupational term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd. In the 
Punjab a Hindu milkman, bntter-muker and cowherd is called a gvidld 
and is generally bj' caste an Ahir*; but if a Muhammadan, he would 
be called a ghosi and is often a Gnjar by tribe. The Abfr gwdlds of 
the Punjab used to buy milk largely of the ghosis for butter-making, 
of which they had the monopoly. Till the Mutiny the ghosis were 
simply milk-sellers, but after it they took to butter-making also. 
Hindus will buy milk of a Hindu gtcald, or a Muhammadan ghosi, but 
not of th<- latter if water has been mixed with the mdk. as the water 
would deBle them. When gwdlds purchase milk of Muhammadan 
ghosis to make butter they are supposed to see the cow milked. 

GWAB,t Gwabia, a nomad caste of Hindus, low in the social scale, and said 
to be broken-down Banjdras who having lost their cattle and other 
property have taken to wicker work and lead a gipsy existence. But 
other accounts make them an offshoot of the Sdinsis or Nats. They 
also make sirki or screens of reed and set millstones. In Hissdir 
popular legend makes them descendants of a Bhil woman by a Ed,jpnt, 
and in this District they are settled in Hdnsi and Bhiwdni tahsfls, 
engaged in ordinary labour as well as mat-making, and described 
as intermarrying with Banjdras. They are confined to the south-east 
Districts of the Punjab. 


* For the GwAlbans of the Ahirs see under Ahfr. 
•f Possibly GawAr, g.r. 
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HABiAsr, a synonym of Kuka. 

Hadi, a general labourer who makes bricks, carries earth, vegetables, etc., 
for hire, in Kdngra. Ha resembles in some respects the Kumh^r in 
the plains. 

Hadwal, a numerous and powerful tribe in the territories of Kashmir and 
rivals of the Junhals. 

Haibokk, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hajabi, see Hazaba. 

Hajaou, the name by which a branch of the Ghumman Jd,ts is known. 
It is of Rdjput status, and is descended from Harpdl and Eanpdl, 
two of the three sons of Jodha. The third son, Sanpdl, espoused 
twenty-two wives of various castes, and so the Hajaulis, who remained 
Bdjputs, refused to intermarry with their children and they sank to 
status.* 

Hajjah, a barber ; see Nli. 

Hajuah (Rajputs), a branch of the Rajputs, apparently extinct, from whom 
the Ghumman, Hajud,h, Khira, Tatli and Wains Jdt tribes claim to 
be descended.t 

HajeX, a clan (agricultural) found in (Multdn, probably Hijra or Hinjrd). 

HAsiu, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Haeia, a section of the Gujars. 

The HakMs of Gujrd,t boast origin even more exalted than the 
Gnjars of Rajput blood, for they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great and give the following pedigree 

ALBXANDBE THE GREAT. 

Gang, grandson, held EborAsAn. 

BAji Jagdeo of Mathra, which his descendants ruled for 14 generations. 

Rija Hand Pal.l 


r~ 

Qodan. 

I 


MAsu. 


Dhor. 


"'I 

Dhol. 


n 


Esia Bhamana. 

I 

BAjA SangAna, ruler of Mathra and Narwarkot. 
EAja Hik. 

BAja Barn, founder of Barnali in 1009. 
Grandson, dethroned by Muhammad of Ghor, 


•Amin Chand’s Hist. </ the Sidlkot Dist, pp. 45-6. This account of the ChamM 
(Ghumman) tribe adds that the genxiine Bajoali (sic) Eajputs are still to be found in 
Rawalpindi and Jhelum. , « t 

t Bist of Sidlkot, pp. 21, 22. 24, 2f? and 29, [? A misprmt for Bajw&.J 
t In Ludhiana the tradition is that R^ji Garb of Mathra had two sons, Dara (whose 
descendants became RAj puts) and Nand Mahr, who settled in Guzerat and thus became 
the progenitor of the Gujars, by a woman of Guzerat, who bore mm 19 sons. 
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As Rajputs the Haklas claim to be Pan wars, and derive their name 
from R^ja Hik or Hikdar who overran ‘ all India ’ and was king of 
Kdjpiitdna. Raja Baru, however, held the Jatch Dod,b and Mathra, but 

’ Muhammad of Ghor deposed his son and grandson for aiding Khusrau 
Malik, last of the Gliaznivides.* Under the Sikhs the Hakld,3 again 
rose to some power. Their chief, Chandu Ahmad Khan recovered 
Zamdn Sh^h Abddli’s guns from the Jhelum for Ranjit Singh and 
received a grant of Bamali and Bhdgo, with Rs. 25,000 a year. His 
grandson, Mihr Ali, sided with the British at ChilidnwMa. 

Hal, a tribe of Jats which once held the tract now occupied by the Lilias 
in the Jhelum Thai, but now reduced to a few families. Extensive 
mounds west of Lilia village mark the site of their ancient settlement. 

Halal-khob, a term applied to a converted sweeper, Chuhrd, or any other 
ontcaste who has embraced Isldm and only eats what is permissible 
under its law. Properly, according to the Pavjdbi Dicly., p. 424, haldl- 
khor, ‘ one who eats carrion.’ 

HalaWat, see Ahldwat. 

Hali, the skinner and dresser of hides among the Gaddi tribes. . He also 
makes shoes and weaves baskets of hill bamboo, and makes green leaf 
platters. Occasionally the H4li removes nightsoil. The H41is are 
the most numerous and important of the menial castes throughout 
Chamba and are chiefly employed in field labour, either as farm- 
servants to the higher castes or as tenants. They also weave pattu 
or woollen stuff. The following is a list of the H41i gots found in 
Kangra : — 


Badhora. 

Khawal. 

Badi.t 

Khripar. 

Basiura. 

Kharere. 

Chilkhwan. 

Kodhe. 

Dhulkan. 

Marenu. 

Gbahi. 

Mhahan. 

Ghelan. 

Pachran. 

Jurgho. 

RimsAn. 

Eah^ 

RihAnu. 

Kardocha. 

Torain. 


The Hdlis are, or claim to be, endogamous,and would not at any rate 
give a daughter to a Bfidi {who was not a H4li), a Dhaugri, a Rih4ra 
or a Sippi, Marriage is both infant and adult. A man may espouse 
his wife’s sister. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated, even 
in the case of a ghar-juantru (the ghar-jauui or resident son-in-law of 
the plains). Halis follow the Gaddi wedding customs. The plaiting of 
the bride’s hair before the led rite is dene by tbe bride’s mother and 
is called khrdru sir. That done after it is done by her mother-in-law 
and is called suhugan sir. Polygamy is allowed and so is divorce. 
A divorcee can remarry, but a widow may not espouse her husband’s 
elder brother. Widow remarriage is celebrated by the women’s putting 
a dori on the bride, and her husband’s placing a Idla in her nose. 

* Yet the Hahlas are said to have accompanied Muhammad of Ghor when he conquered 
Herat. (Is the Herat tract in the modem District of Gujrat meant t) For a ballad 
composed by a mird»i of the HakUs see Indian Antiquarj/, 19C8, p. 208. 
t Apparently a separate caste. 
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Hauan, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Halwai, a confectioner, fr. halwd, a sweetmeat made of flour, ghi and sugar. 

Hamandke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hamae, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n tahsil. 

Hamara, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

HAMA'j?H, a 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hauoani, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar. 

Hamoi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hamoka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Hamsaya, a neighbour, a client : as applied to a clan on the Frontier the 
term implies clientship, subordination to a true Pathan clan, and, 
usually, Hindki origin. 

Hamshieah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn and in Bahawalpur. 

Hanbali, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muham- 
madans. Described by Mr. Maclagan as “ followers of Ibn Hanbal 
(A. D. 780-885), chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
and not found iu the Punjab — at least none hare been entered in our 
Census returns.” fl’he modern Ahl-i-Hadis follow, to some extent, the 
teachings of this school. 

Hanbi, a Jat tribe, which has one branch settled in the Gurchani and 
another in the Tibbi Lund country of tabsil J£mpur in Dera Gh^zi 
Kh^u, where for purposes of tribal <-rganization they are reckoned as 
belonging to those tribes. The tribe has adopted Baloch manners, 
customs* and dress. 

Handa, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hanpa, a IChatki got or section. 

Hajtdal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Kapurthala, Amritsar and in 
Skilkot, where it claims solar Rdjput origin, and descent from R^m 
Chandra. Handal, its eponym, lived in Ajudhia; and S4r, fifth in 
descent from him, being outcasted migrated to the Amritsar district 
in the Punjab and his descendants married Jat wives and took to 
agriculture. 

Hakpal, a tribe of Jdts. 

Handaij, the third oldest sect of the Sikhs. Tlie Handaliwere the followers 
of Bidhi Cband, son of Hand^It a Jaf of the Md.njha, who had been 
converted by Amar Das, the third Guru. Bidhf Chand was apparently 
a priest at Jandiala Guru, in Amritsar, who was abandoned by his 
followers on account of his union with a Muhammadan wife, and who 
then devised a creed of his own. He compiled a granth and a }anm- 
sdkhi, in which he endeavoured to exalt Handal to the rank of chief 
apostle and relegate Guru Nd.nak to a second place,! representing him 

* Punjab Customary Law, XVI, p. ii. 

tHindal was the Guri’s cook, but was appointed amasandi, Maclagan, § 9t. 
i He assigns Nanak’s birth to the month of KAtik. 
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as a mare follower of Kabfr. Bidhi Chand died ia 1654 A. D; and 
was succeeded by Devi Das, his son by his Muhammadan wife. Under 
Muhammadan persecution the Hand^lis denied they were Sikhs of 
Ndnak,* and subsequently Ranjit Singh deprived them of their lands. 
The Handalis are now called Niranjanis, or worshippers of God under 
the name of Niranjan, “The Bright.” They reject all Hindu rites at 
weddings and funerals, paying no reverence to Brahmans. They have 
a special marriage rite of their own, and at funerals perform no Jciria 
harm or 'phul. 

Hanpye, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Hanipia, one of the great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammadans. 
Mr. Maclagan described them as “ followers of the Imd.m Abu H4nifa 
(A. D. 699-769), whose doctrines are distinguished by the latitude 
allowed to private judgment in the interpretation of the law. The 
greater part of the Sunnis of Northern India who belong to any school 
at all belong to this. The founder of the school is known to his 
followers as the Im^Lm Azam or Great Im^m, and our figures for 
Hd,nifis include those who have returned themselves as adherents of the 
Imlm Azam.” 

Ha^jjan, a Jat dan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hanji, fern, -an, a boatman, a caste in Kashmir. 

HanJka, a Muhammadan Ja^ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless Hinji4). 

Hanjbab, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (doubtless Hinjr4). 

Hanni, a clan of the Kodai Karlanri Path^ns, affiliated to the Mangal, but 
of Sayyid origin. With the Mangal they left their Karld)nri home in 
Birmil, crossed the Sulaimans into the modern Bannu and settled in the 
valleys of the Kurram and Gambila rivers. They were expelled by the 
BannuchiPathaos a century later. Raverty, however, makes “Honai” 
and Wardag sons of Kodai’s sister and adopted by him, but he relates 
the story that a Sayyid, a pious Darvesh, Sayyid Muhammad, settled 
among the Karlarnai and other Pathdns and took to wife a daughter 
from the Karl6rnai and two other tribes. The Sayyid origin of the 
Hanni thus appears undoubted. 

Hahotbah, a Brahman sept which ministers to the Malhi Jdts. 

Hams, b small Jdt clan found in J ind, Ludhiana, Multan and Montgomery .1“ 
In the latter District it has a Sidh, Bdba Sulaimdn, at H4ns, to whom 
bridal pairs make offerings. The name appears to be connected with 
bans, a swan or goose. 

Hansalah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hamsaeah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hamsi, an Ardip clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

• Maclagan (§ 97) says the gurus of the Niranjani actually took service with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and thereby drew down on themselves terrible vengeance from Charat Singh M 
early as 1762, when he attacked Jandiala, 

tin thdse two latter districts it is classed both as Jat and Rajput (agricultural), but as 
aloue, iu Multau, aud in Ludhiina, 
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HaqiQI, a sect doubtfully identified with the Ahi-i-Hadis ; but the term 
simply means “genuine” or “literal ” and may refer to some other sect. 

BabIike^ a sept of the Bhattis, found in Si^lko^. 

Habab, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multd,a. 

Haedasia, a small religious sect or order of faqirs. 

Haegan, a Eajpnt clan (agricultural) found in Shfihpur. 

Haei, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

HaeIj a tribe of Jdts found in Jmd. They have ajathera at Shadi Hari and 
out of a pond there cast seven handfuls of earth at the Dew^li in his 
name. 

Haechand, a sept of Rdjputs found in Hoshidrpur. It ranks below the 
Dadw^l. 

Haeipal — Haepaii. (the latter is the older form), one of the three sons of 
Dom or Dam, son or grandson of J^r and founder of the Haripdl divi- 
sion of the Sheeanwi Pathdns. 

Habl, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur (doubtless Harral). 

Haeni, fern. Haeniani, a highly criminal tribe, with a non-criminal minority, 
found in the LudhiSna, Jullundnr and Hoshi^rpur districts. 

The H^rnfs of Ludhidna have a cnrions tradition of descent from one 
Najaf Khdn, a Path^n, who was a friend of Shah Abdul Earfm of Gilan. 
With his 8 sons Najaf Kh4n accompanied the saint in the army of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, receiving for his service lands at Mansiiri near 
Delhi. The sons married Hindu Eajpnt wives and thus became Edjputs. 
Najaf Khan's descendants settled in various parts of India, those of his 
four younger sons in Bhatner, Uch, Dhodukot and Multdn, whence in 
1671 A. D. they migrated into KapurthaM. At H^rni^n Khera, their 
settlement in Bikd,ner, the Bhattis among the Harnis quarrelled with 
the Tur and Mand^har septs, and were driven out. But they were 
accompanied by those of their women who bad married into other septs 
and whose children fled with them. Another version is that famine 
drove them from Bfktoer. 

However this may be, the Hdrnfs became mercenaries of E^i Kalla 
Khd,n of Edikot and he gave them several villages in jdgir. In return 
they ravaged his enemies’ lands, but when the Edi’s family declined the 
H^mfs’ villages were handed over to the KapurthaM chief by Eanjit 
Singh, and they themselves were soon banished from the State on 
charges of killing kine. ITiis was in 1818 and in 1847 they made an 
unsuccessful petition to the British authorities to be reinstated in their 
land. They were then allotted some waste land near Jagrdon in the 
Ludhiana district, but it was wholly inadequate for their support and 
the Barnis settled down to a life of crime, rapidly becoming expert 
burglars and daring thieves. Almost every form of theft is attributed 
to them, but they are peculiarly skilful in the form of burglary called 
tdfd which consists in jumping on to the roof of a house and snatching 
the ornaments off its sleeping inmates. The H4mfs of Kiri in Lndhidnaj 
^nd two or three villages in Jullundnr and Hoshidrpur are known as 
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Gaanfm^r* Hdmis. Their women used to enter the houses of well-to- 
do people as servants, mistresses or even wives, and eventually plunder 
them in collusion with their male relatives, who obtained access to the 
house in the guise oifaqirs. 

In their own argot the Hd,rnfs call themselves Bdhli. Various expla- 
nations of the name H4rni are susrgested : from heri, huntsman, from her 
a herd, and from hdr a road. Others say that Bai Kalla so nick-named 
them from hdrni, a ‘ doe,’ because they were his huntsmen. Probably 
the word means thief. 

The H^mi gots are numerous, considering the smallness of their 
numbers. The Hdrni genealogies are reported to be kept by the family 
of Pir Shdh Abdul Karim and all the information regarding them was 
obtained in 1881-82 from the late Pir Zahur-ui-Din of Delhi, his 
descendant. 

Bhattf Sejpal. 

Narn or Chhajle or Bhatg Lakhanpal. 

Bhatti Bharipal or Rahmir. 

„ Rahmasurke. 

„ Rahdir. 

Dha4(i». 

Bhanas. 

Chauhan. 

Walha or Bahli f 

Bhatti Phtiskl. 

Sangri. 

Nacbe. 

Mdrl. 

Jitang. 

The curious point about these gots is that the forebear of each is 
specified in the table of descent from Najaf Khdn. All these gots are 
descended from his four younger sons. To these must be added the 
Gnl and Pachenke gots found in Tappar and Kiri respectively. The 
superiority of the Bhatti got is recognised by placing several cloths 
over the corpse of one of its members on its journey to the grave ! 
other Hdrnis have to be content with a single cloth. 

By religion the Hdrnis are strict Muhammadans of the Qddiria and 
Hanifia sects, it is said, and frequent the shrines of Shahi Sbdh in 
Gagra, of Hassu Shdh in Tappar, of Zdhir Wdli in Bodalwdld, besides 
those of Shdh Abdul Karim in Delhi, the Chishti shrine at Ajmer and 
that of Taimur Shdh in Surat. The Hdjrnis do not, however, refrain 
from liquor. 

The male Hd,rni averages 5 feet 7 inches in height, is well but not 
heavily built, wiry and perfectly healthy. In disposition the tribe i s 
frank and out-spoken, and less secretive than other criminal tribes. 

•Probably from* gaani. the Ham£ word for road, and so meanine highwayman : or 
possibly from guni,^ ' theft. 

_ The Himls of Kiri are now well-behaved, having given up thieving and taken to cultiva- 
tion. the Gaum'mars are also said by their fellow Harnis to be so called because they slew 
one of their women, named Gauni, cn account of her frailty. For this reason, and also 
because the Kirf Harm's ccmmitted ofences through their women, the other Hirnis have 
few dealings with Gaunimars and rarely intermarry with them— a story which is wholly 
incredible. ' 

t CJ. the Barjiia’ own name for themselvep, Bilblf. 


Tur. 

„ Shaikh-parhif. 

„ Dhoduke or Dhuddtke, 
Madahar. 

„ Gujjar. 

Pawanr. 

„ Awan. 

? Ghunii or GbtSmia. 

Ladhar. 

Padhir. 

Shadiwal. 

Lathik, 

Baku 
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Irom boyhood habits of endurance and activity are inculcated and a 
H4rni man will walk 30 or 40 miles in a single night in carrying out a 
burglary. 

HabfaLj a branch of the Aw4ns. 

Habbal, a Rajput tribe, which claims to be descended from the same 
ancestor, R4i Bhupa, as the Kharral, but by another son ; and to be 
Punw4r E4jputs who came from Jaisalmer to Uch, and thence to 
Kamdlia in the Montgomery district- Mr. Steedman said that in Jhang, 
where only they are found on the left bank of the Upper Cheudb, 
tradition makes them a branch of the Ahirs, and that they are almost 
the worst thieves in the district, owning large flocks and herds which 
they pasture in the central steppes, and being bad cultivators. Another 
account says they were originally Bhutt4 J^ts settled at Matela, a 
village in Shcihpur, whence they fnigrated under their Pir, Shah 
Daulat. As strict Muhammadans they employ no Brahmans and will 
not eat anything left by one who does not perform the daily nimdz. 
Marriage within the tribe is preferred, but is allowed with Bains, 
Gondal, Sindhan Jdts, Ld,lis, Laks, Kharrals, etc. In Montgomery the 
Harral (Harl) are classed as a Jat (agricultural) tribe. They are all 
Muhammadans in this District. 

Hasal, an agricultural clan found in Shdbpur. 

Hasam, a J4( clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Hasaki, see Saytid, 

Hasan Kheb, a well known sept of the Adam Khel Afridis, which with the 
Jawakki occupies the range between Kobdt and Peshd,war, from Akor, 
west of the Kohdt Pass to the Khatak boundary. The Hasan Khel 
hold the southern border of the Peshawar district. 

HasmanAj a clan of the SiMs. 

HaSsani, a Baloch tribe of uncertain origin which once held a large part of 
the country now held by the Harris, by whom they v/ere all but de- 
stroyed. A fragment now forms a clan among the Khetrans near the 
Han Pass. Possibly Pa^han by origin but more probably Khetrd,n, the 
remaining Hassanis speak Balochi. 

Hassanzai, one of the three main sections of the Jaduns (Gaduns) in Hazdra, 
settled in and round Dhamtaur and in the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The 
obsolete chieftainship of the Jaduns was vested in a family of this 
section. 

Hatano, an Ardf^ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Haihab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

HatIkhu. — The most numerous, orderly and wealthy clan of the Ahmadzai 
branch of the Wazie Pathdns settled in Bannu. It is divided into two 
main branches, the Kaimal and Idal, the Kaimalkhel outnumbering the 
Idalkbel by four to one. The Kaimalkhel has three chief sections, 
Ali- or Khaidar Khel (with a Patolkhel sub-section mostly found in the 
hills), Musa and Purha Khels — all settled in the Marwat plain. The 
Idalkhel have four sections Bai, Bakkar, Isa and Kaimal (II)— also 
settled in the plain. The Sirkikhel is a small clan, now practically a 
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tso 


branch of the Hatikhel, with three main eections, Tohla, Bahia and 
Sbuni, all settled in the Bannu Thai. 

Hatiab, a tribe of Jd,ts found in Gojrat and so called because they used to 
practise female infanticide. They migrated from Sh^hpur to Gnjrit in 
Akbar’s time. 

Hattae, an agricultural clan found in Shd,hpur. 

Hattiaki, a sept of the Bhattis, in Sialkot, descended from Bhoni, 7th in 
descent from Bhatp. One of Bhoni’s descendants, Itai Danu, in whose 
family the custom of female infanticide prevailed, had a daughter who 
was rescued by a Brahman and kept by him for four years, but at 
last, thinking that her father would be certain to kill her, if be ever 
found her, he put her to death himself, and the sept has become known 
as Hattidri, lit. ‘ one guilty of killing a cow ’ or a Brahman. 

HAUtB, a scf t of Brahmans who migrated with the Mairs from Jammu and 
still receive small fees at weddings, etc., from the Chaudhri^l of Ohak- 
wdl. The weighman’s business of that town is in their hands, but they 
are still recognised by other Brahmans as of that caste. Their name ia 
ascribed to their former dread (haul) of forcible conversion to Isidm. 

Hazasa, a race usually but erroneously styled Path^n. They are almost 
certainly Mongol Tartars, and derive their name from hazara, the 
Persian equivalent of the Turki ming or “legion.” Settled in their 
present abodes by Changiz Khdn they bold the Paropamisus of the 
ancients, from K^bul and Ghazni to Her^t and from Kandahdr to 
Balkh. Owing to their strict rule of intermarriage they have retained 
their physical and physiognomic characteristics and are “ as pure 
Mongols as when they settled over 600 years ago with their families, 
their flocks and their worldly possessions.” In the interior of their 
country they were almost wholly independent until subdued by the late 
Amir Abdur Rahmau of Afghanistan. They do not give their name 
to the Hazdra District of the North-West Frontier Province, nor 
apparently to the Chach-Hazdra in the Attock tahsil.* The Hazaras 
are not settled in the Punjab, but are found in it as labourers and 
also enlist in Pioneer regiments. All are Sbias by sect, and in con- 
sequence regarded as heretics by the Sunni Afghans. They are fully 
described in Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan, 

Hxhbaji, an obscure Hindu sect found in Multdn. 

Eemsi, Hesi, a low caste of professional musicians and dancers found in 
Kullu and the Simla Hill States. Their women perform as dancing 
girls. They appear to be also called BspA (or the Bedas are a group 
of the Hesis). In Spiti the Hesi appears to be also called Hesir (see 
Chahzang) and Beta (iucorrectly Batia) and there they form a low 
caste, which is returned as Hindu, and which, like the Lohdr, is 
excluded from social intercourse with the other classes. The Hesi is 
called ‘ the 18th caste, ’f or the odd caste which is not required, for no 


• Bee Imperial Gatetteer, new ed. X. p. 115. 

+ The 1 8th would apparently be the lowest caste or class. The expression renutids ns of 
the ‘eighteen elements of the State’ referred to in the Chamba inscriptions; seethe 
Arcltaolvgieal Survey Rep. for 1902>03, pp. 251 and 268. 
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one will eafc from liis hands. Yefc he too has his inferiors and professes 
not to eat from the hands of a Ijohd,r, or from those of a Nath, the 
Kullu title for a Jogi. Ordinarily a beggar the Hesi sometimes 
engages in petty trade, and to call a transaction a Hesi’s bargain is to 
imply that it is mean and paltry. In Lahul and Spiti the Hesi is the 
only class that owns no land, and a prorerb says : ‘ The Beda no land 
and the dog no load.’ The men play the pipes and kettle-drum and 
the women dance and sing, and play the tambourine. 


Her, Ahek, or Pohawal,* the third of the group of Jat tribes which includes 
the Bhullarand Min also, Their home appears to lie north of theSuclej 
and they are found in considerable numbers under the hills from Amb^la 
in the east to Gajrd.D in the west, and throughout the whole upper 
valley of that river. Thera is a very old village called Her in the 
Nakodar tahsil of Jullundur which is still held by Her Jdts, who sa^ 
that they have lived there for a thousand years ; in other words for an 
indefinite period. 


Hbbi, see Aheri. 

Hesi, see Hensi. 

Hesib, see Chahzang. 

Hij^a, (1) an important J4t clan, i.g'. Hinjra : (2) a eunuch, also called 

Jchunsd, hhnjd, khusrd, mukhannas, or, if a dancing eunuch dressed 
in woman’s clothes, zankhd. Pormeily employed by chiefs and 
people of rank to act as custodians of their female apartments and 
known as khiodja-sciTii, n'lwcih or nizir, they are still found in B^jput^na 
in this capacity. lu the Punjab the hijra is usually a deraidr, i.e., 
attached to a dera. He wears bangles on his wrists, and other 
feminine ornaments. If dressel in white, he weart no turban, but a 
shawl, and his hands are stained with henna. Hijras affect the names 
of men, but talk among themselves like women. They visit people’s 
houses when a son has been born to dance and play upon the flute, 
receiving in return certain dues in cash anl cloth. In some villages 
they are found collected in chaukisjf and, like singing-girls, are 
bidden to weddings. They act as buffo ms. and are skilful dancers. 
In a 4^ra a cheld succeels his guru, his accession being celebrated by 
a feast to the other inmates of the dera. Tue hijrds^ are all Muham- 
madans, and especially affect Shaikh Abdul Qidir Muhi-ud-Din 
Jilani. At the Muharram they make fdzius. Hindus joining the 
fraternity become Muhammadans. 

The eunuchs of the Punjab have divided the Province into regular beats from which hirt 
or dues are collected. Panipat contains a typical Hijra fraternity. In that town they live 
in a.pakka house in the street of the Muhammailan Baolis and. though retaining men s 
names, dress like women and call one another by such names as mmi, mother s sister, 
phuphi, ‘ aunt,’ anl so on. The permanent residents of this abole only number 7 or 8, but 


• As regards this name the following f ale is told ; — , tt . u , • 

A Mirasi happened to meet some children of the Man, Bhullar and Her tribes pasturing 
cattle. Those of the two former tribes were in charge of boys, those of the latter in 
charge of girls, and so he askai them which of their tribes was the chief. The boys 
answered ironically that the Porawil, who had sent their cattle out in charge of ^ris, were 
chieh Owing to their cnstom of so doing the Her Jats were only regarded as halt a tribe, 
and the ether two tribes refused to marry with them. The Dhanwal are also calledPhor. 

I The ehanit appears to be mneh the sense as a dera, 
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an ura or annivergary is held at which a fairly large number oolleot. They also observe the 
Holi and Dasehra. But the largest gathering takes place on the occasion of a gadi natMni 
or succession to the office of headman, when some 200 assemble. 

It is commonly asserted that no one has ever seen the funeral of a eunuch ; and the super- 
stitious belief is that when about to die they disappear. They are, as a rule, long-lived, 
well-built, and, being so few, deaths among them cannot be frequent. Eunuchs dread a 
dead body, and when one of them dies none of them dare approach the corpse. All that 
they will do is to cry and weep like women, and it devolves by custom on their Badhi 
neighbours to wash the dead body and carry it to the graveyard. As the eunuchs are 
looked upon as impure, the Badhis never admit that they serve as their coffin-bearers and 
the popular superstition is thus strengthened. 

Eunuchs are admitted into the fraternity from all castes ; e. g., Sayyid, Shaikh, Gnjar, 
Julaha, etc. One of them. Sahib Jan, a pious man, who died at the age of loO in Mecca, 
was a Brahman. All are, or become, Muhammadans. They have a rite of initiation, which 
they term cKadar urhna (donning the sheets but the proceedings are kept secret * None of 
the eunuchs now in Panipat are natives of the town. Two or three men of Panipat who 
became eunuchs had to go to Patiala for initiation and to earn a livelihood. It is admitted 
by the eunuchs that no person is born a hijra, and the common belief that children are so 
born seems to be wrong ; none can say that he has ever seen snch a child.f It appears to be 
a fact that eunuchs are permanently unsexed, and it was vauntingly asserted that, however 
rich their food may be, they are never ' intoxicated.' They say : — “ We are broken vessels 
and fit for nothing ; formerly we guarded the harems of kings — how could they admit us 
into the zandna if there was the least danger ? We go into the houses of all, and never has 
a eunuch looked upon a woman with a bad eye : we are like bullocks.” How this is brought 
about may be guessed, but the eunuchs say they get recruits from the zandna or zankha 
class, who are impotent even before initiation. A meal known as Mir buchri hi khichri has 
to be eaten by every initiate, and its effect is supposed to render a man impotent for life. 
What the ingredients of this meal are no one knows, and the eunuchs themselves are reluc- 
tant even to mention its name, saying that it was a myth, and who would dare to administer 
such drugs now-a-days ? 

Another institution in Panipat is the zandna mandli, which comprises some 25 or 30 
persons and is a weil-known class or circle in the town. It consists of adult and young men, 
who flirt and pretend to imitate the gait of women. They learn to dance and sing, and pass 
their days in indolence. They can be recognised by their ma fah chdl (behaving like females). 
Each of them has a “husband.” For some years past the zandnos have celebrated the Holi as 
a carnival. They assume female names, by which they are called in their own circle. Host of 
them are beardless youth ; those who have beards shave them. Ads nahhra i flirtation) becomes 
their .second nature. There is no distinction between Hindu and Musalman in the mandli, 
but most of its members are the latter : they wear narrow faijdmas and a cap. In Delhi 
also the sajidnas are a recognised class : they hire hothas or the upper storeys of shops 
like prostitutes They aie invited to wedding parties, where they dance and act as 
buffoons (nahkdl), and their fees are high. Their ‘ friends ’ are sakhds (watermenj, il-uTyrd* 
(vegerable-men), and other low castes. The eunuchs speak of them tauntingly, and say 
that all the members of the zandna-mandli are impotent men given to sodomy, though 
some of them are married and have children. “ They are prostitutes," remarked a eunuch 
“ if we acted like them, how could our jujmdns allow us to come near them ? They have 
deprived the prostitutes of their means of livelihood : we are not such.” 

Asked why they do not get more recruits from the zandnas, the eunuchs say that any 
such attempt is resented by the relations of the lanndas (boys); but if a stranger boy 
comes and asks for admission they initiate him. It is alleged that the number of the 
zandnas is on the increase in Pinipat. 

A. eunuch once initiated very seldom deserts the “brotherhood.” If a cl eZa gees away 
no other eunuch can keep him without repaying his guru the expenses of his initia- 
tion and keep. And if he goes to the Khojas the eunuchs are powerless. The Khojas 
are a separate class who live in villages. They are married men with families, but earn 
their livelihood by levying birt fees like eunuchs. They employ a eunuch to dance for 
them and play on the drum after him. It they cannot get a eunuch they get a boy of their 
own to dance. 

The eunuchs in Panipat are fairly well off. Their house is full of furniture and 
nece.ssaries, and they levy birt or charitable fees on certain occasions. At a wedding or the 


* Probably for excellent reasons : see the next foot-note. 

t Eunuchs are undoubtedly made by mutilation. There is a custcm of placing 6 rice 
under the foot of the boy who is to be operated on. Apparently this is dope to prevent pain 
as a similar custom is believed to be followed at births, 
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birth of a son they go to the family concerned, dance at the honse and sing, and receire 
Re. 1-^, or sometimes less. The zaminddrs do not acknowledge them as their kamina 
and they hare no claims upon them ; but persons of the lower castes, such as Telis, Rains, 
Jhiwars, etc., dare not refuse them their fees, and every shopkeeper has to pay them one 
pice in the year. 

Eunuchs do not appear to be employed in mosques in the Punjab.* * * § 

Hinsal, a Muhammadan tribe found iu Montgomery (doubtless Handal). 

Hindki, a generic term, half contemptuous, applied to all Muhammadans, 
who being of Hindu origin speak Hindko and have been converted to 
Isldm in comparatively recent times. In Bannu the term usually 
denotes an Awdn or Jat cultivator, but in a wider sense it includes all 
Muhammadans who talk Hindi, Panjabi or any dialect derived from 
them. The local proverbst are not complimentary to the Hindki. One 
says 

(a) “ If a Hindki cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell 

as he leaves you.” 

And again — 

(b) “ Though you duck a Hindki in the water he will come up with 

a dry seat (hence he is luckyj,” 

(c) " Get round a Pa(h^n by coaxing ; but wave a clod at a Hindki.” 

(d) “ Though a Hindki be your right arm, cut it off." 

Hind^bia, a Hindu Rajput sept of the Ist grade found in Hoshidrpur. 

Hindwal, a synonym of Hindki. 

Hikdwal, apparently a sub-tribe of Tandolis in Hazara : but probably 
only a variant for Hindki. 

Hinowanah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hinjka, Hinjbai, HinjeaonJ (or, incorrectly, Hiji4), (I), an important 
tribe, indigenous to the Gujrdnwdla Bdr. Once a pastoral tribe, perhaps of 
aboriginal extraction, they own 37 villages in Gujr^nwdla which is their 
home, but have spread both east and west under the hills. ITiey claim 
to be Saroha Rd.jput3 by origin and say that their ancestor Hinjrdon 
came from the neighbourhood of Hissdr to the B.&Qz&h&d pargana in 
Gujr^nwdla and founded a city called Uskhab, the ruins of which still 
exist. Their immediate ancestors were Mai and Dhol,§ and they say 
that half their clans still live in the Hiss^r country. 

* The Persians in remote times were waited by eunuchs as we learn from Herodotus 
(lib. 6) and some attribute to them their invention. ButAmmianus Marcellinus (lib. 14) 
ascribes it to Semiramis. In AMsId'n the employment of such persons about the mosque 
is a bidaat or custom unknown in the time of the Prophet. It is said to have arisen from 
the following three considerations : that («) these people are concentrated in their profession : 
(it) they must see and touch strange women at the shrines : and (lu) the shrines are 
harim or sacred, having adyta which are kept secret from the prying eyes of men, and, 
therefore, should be served by eunuchs. It is strange that the Roman Catholic Church, as 
well as the Moslem mosque, should have admitted such an abomination. Though the 

principal of the mosque, or ahaiJch al-harim, is no longer a neuter his ndib or deputy 

is a black eunuch, the chief of the agnairat, upon a pay of 5,000 piastres a month. From 
Burton’s Pilgrimage to al-Madinah and Slecea, Vol. I, p. 371, Burton goes on to describe the 
organisation of the attendants of the mosque at Medinab. who are all eunuchs. 

Thorbum’s Bannu, p. 245 note j pp. 246, 247, 250 and 254. 
j The original fora of the word must have been Hinjrama : «/. Jagrama, now Jagrion 
grama, now grdon, ' ^ 

§ Or Kaholia, according to tbo Biat, of Sidlkot, p. 2S. 
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(2) A clan of the Muhammadan Pach^das, found in Hiss4r,* and also 
claiming descent from Saroha Rdjputa. 

The Hinjrd are also found in Shahpnr, as an agricultural clan, and 
in Montgomery, in which latter District they are all Hindus. 

Hie, a Muhammadan J^tclan (agricultural) found in Montgomery (doubtless 
Her). 

Hieaj, one of the principal clans of the Siy^ls. 

Hibha, a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Sh^hpur. 

Hithabi, the inhabitants of the Hither. 

Hlondukpa (fr. Hlo, ‘ Bhutan’), a Buddhist sect, founded in the 15th century 
by N(g)a(k)uang Namgial : Ramsay, DLety. of Wedern Tthai, p. 83. 
See also under Drugpa. 

HoLi, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Honai, see Hanni. 

HoNDAii, a J^t tribe, found in Si^lkoJ, where they claim Surajbansi R4jput 
origin and say that Sarb, their ancestor, migrated from Ajudhiato 
A.niritsar, whence his descendants came to Si^lko^. They are governed 
by the chundavan^ rule of inheritance, 

Ho?fDi, a clan (agricultural) found in Multd.n. 

Hoeah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Hot, one of the original main sections of the Baloch and very widespread. 
They still form a powerful tribe in Mekr^n and ruled at Dera Ismdil 
Khan for 200 years. Part of the Khosa tribe and the BdHchdini Maz4- 
ris are said to be of Hot descent, and they are also found wherever 
Baloch have spread. In Montgomery tahsil they are classed as an 
agricultural clan, and are also found in Lyallpur. 

Hotak, one of the two great divisions of the Gugid.ni Pathd,n9. 

Hubaikian, one of the Sufi sects, founded by Khwd,ja Hubaira Basari, whose 
shrine is at Marash in Turkey, 

HiJda, Suda, a J^t tribe found in the Rohtak and S^mpla tahsils. It claims 
Chauhdn Rdjput origin and descent from one Sudal, who settled some 35 
generations ago in Rewdri (where the people intercharge s and h). 

Hcjjhan, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Hukal, a Alnhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless Barral). 

Hosaini, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. See under 
Sayyid. For the Husaini Brahmans see under Brahman, supra. 


* Hindu Hinjraon Pachidas are also said to be found, but not in Hissar. 
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ICHHXE, an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

ICHHiADHARi, One who follows his own desires in all things, possibly a 
GnMbddisf. 

IcHHEAL, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Idal, see under Hatikhel. 

Idia, see under Utm^nzai. 

Ikwan, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery; 

Iliaszai, one of the main divisions of the Yusufzai Pa^hins. They hold 
western Buner. 

lUAHiA, a synonym of Shia : one who believes that the Muhammadan 
religion consists in recognition of the true Imdm. 

Indaueia. — ( 1) A sept of 2nd grade Hindu Eajputs in Kdngra, among whom 
all sons inherit equally in the has or residential estates, while the 
remainder, called the chaudhdr go to the eldest son as chaudhri, though 
the custom is now disputed. (2) An al or sept of Gauf Brahmans found 
in Gurgd,on. They &ve parohita of the Lohain Ja(s. In both cases the 
name is territorial. 

IsANf, an inhabitant of Irdn : sometimes used as equivalent to QizzriBASH. 
Also Irani, or Baloch. — According to Mr. J. P. Warburton the gypsies 
of Central Asia who migrate between Asiatic Turkey and the extreme 
south and east of India. They are sometimes to be met with in the 
cold weather with herds of sorry ponies, snd earn a living by selling 
sham ancient or foreign coins, Brummagem ware and trinkets, and by 
fortune- telling. Audacious frauds and cheats, they have the impudent 
and truculent dameanour of the Sansi and like them are good linguists 
and very loquacious. They are also addicted to open pillage and the 
village folk are afraid of them. 

IsA Kbel, (I) the branch of the Niazi tribe of the Pathdns, which gives its 
name to the Isa Khel tahsil of Mianwdli. 

The following pedigree is preserved in an unpublished work, entitled 
the Tazkara-i' Afghani which was compiled under the supervision of 
Ahmad Khdn, Isi Khel, about a century ago : — 

LODHI. 

I 

Ni4zi. 


Khaku, by a lady Jamal, by Zakia, a Bahi, by a Sarwani 
deBceoded from lady descended Afghan Wife. 

Patan. from Prangi. 


Sapini. Haidar. Machan. Mosbani. Mabyir. Sirbaog. 


Wagan. 

I 

Hamim. 

tL. 

Jam or Zam. 

I 

Khir. 

I 

Umr. 

Isa Khani 
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Bat the Makhzari'i-Afghdni gives the following table of descent*:— 

SHiH HUSAIN. 

I 

LodUi. 

! 


Dotanni. SijSni. Niazi. 

I 

( : — i ^ . 

1 Eha^u. Jam oi Zam, Babi. 


1 , 1 


f 1 

Khizr. Musa, 

1 

Isa, 

1 

Mabyir. 

1 

Asad. 


r 

Kundi. 


1 

Ala. 

1 





r 

Sarhang. 


'I 

Sdd. 


■ - ■ ; — ^ 


f i I t I I I .1 

Jakki. Harhal. All. Isa. Daulat. Kh^o. Sambal. Bindar. 


Hamim. Uele or Lelah Niazi. 


* It will be noticed that Jamal has here been confused with Jam or Zam. Jamal was th 
son of Niazi. It is highly improbable that Isi Khan, a contemporary of Sher Shah Snr and 
fiali'm Sh^ Stir, was a grandson of Niazi. 

The present Khans are thus descended from Isd Khan 

ISA KHAN. 

Zakhu Khan, tbe Zakhu Ehel branch is named after him. 

i 

Ehwaja. 

I 

Dalu Kban. 

I 

Sher Khan, 

I 

Dilawar Kban* 

Bairim Kbdn. 

I . 

Fateb Kban. 

Jhangi Kb4n, 

Dalfl Khan. 

Kbin Zamdn Khan (or Mohammad Zaman Khin), 

Umar Kban. 

I 


Mohammad Kbao. Ahmad Kbin. 


r 1 I ' ' ' ' , ' j 

Muhammad Shah- Mohammad Moham* Moham- Zolfiqar Abdul Muhammad 

Alam Khan, nawaz Ajaz mad Sar- mad Ab- Khin. Sattir Abdul_ 

Khan, Khan. faraz doUa Khan, Kban. Aziz Khan. 

Khan, acknowledged 
• chief of the 

* IsA Khel. 
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Raverty, on the other hand, writes that Jd,m or Jd\, son of Niazi, had 
by his three wives seven sons, viz., Is^, Ali and Daulat, by the first : 
Saiibal and Pindar or Pander, by the second ; and Marhal and Jalai or 
Jakai, by the third. But another account gives Jfim an eighth son, 
Khan, and adds tiiat J^m had two brothers, Bai and Klmko. Prom 
the latter are descended the Sahrangs of Mifi,nwfili, the Mahyars, Mi- 
chan Khel, the Musi^ui Isd. Khel, and the Kundi*, who are confined to 
Tank. The earlier history of the Isii Khel belongs to that of the 
Niazis, but, it may be noted, they were in possession of the Khushdib 
pargana of the Sind-Sigar Sarkar before the close of the 16th century, 
and prior to that period Babar alludes to their village of Ts^ Khel as 
concerned in a night attack on his camp in 1505 A. D. 

(2) There is also an Is4 Khel sub division of the Tarakzai branch of 
the Bar Mohmands on the Peshdrwar border. 

IsAKHEL, a Pathd.u clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar- 

IsAZAi, one of the principal clans of the YfisuFZAi Pathfins. They hold 
the north-east slopes of Mahaban and the mountainous country on 
both -sides of the Indus in Hazdra and the Gadun valley. They have 
three clans, Hassanzai, Akazai and Medu Khel in Hazdra, and in 1907 
elected a Khan to their vacant Khanship.t 

IsEKE, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

IsEZAf, a Path^n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

IsHAQZAi, one of the four main clans of the Khalils in Peshawar. 

IsMAiLKHEL, a clan of Pathans found in Peshawar. 

IsMAiLZAi, a sept of the Kam^,lzai clan of the Usmdnzai branch of the 
Mandaub Pathdus found in Peshfiwar. 

Iso, see under WazIb. 

IsoT, Sot, an offshoot of tlie great Panni tribe of the Afghans which 
formerly held a great part of Siwi or Sihistdn. Their lands lie west 
of the Jafir Pathans on the Dera Ismilil Khan border. 

Ispebka, one of the five clans of the Ahmadzai branch of the Wazir Pa^hdus 
settled in Bannu. Its main divisions are the Muhammad Khel, who 
now rank as an independent clan, and Sndankhel and iSaddakhel who 
alone are now termed Isperka. The tribal land of the Muhammad 
Khel is divided into four tara/\i or shares of which one is held by the 
Shndakai, an affiliated Khel from the remnant of some old hill tribe 
which cannot trace descent from Isperka. The Sndankhel has four 
sections, Baghlan, Bokul, Kundi and Bharrat, with a fifth called Dhir, 
affiliated hamsdyas of another stock. 

Ithwal, the Ithwal or Uthwal, according to the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
seem to be found chiefly in Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur, and the ad- 
joining territory of Patiala. But unless two distinct names have been 
confused, they have a curiously large colony in Delhi, which appears 
to be completely separated from that of Ambala. They are said to 
be descended from a Surajbansi Rajput called Mahdraj who received 
the nickname of Unthwdl from his love for camel-riding. 


♦ Said to practise veth. 
f Hazira Oaxetteer, 1907, p. 185. 




Jabxs, a Jdt clan (agricaltaral) fotmd in Molten, 

JablIj a group of Sayyid families found near Kahror in Multan. So called 
from some mountain {jahl) in Arabia. 

Jaboke, (I) a Kharral clan and (2) a Muhammadan clan (both agri- 
cultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jachak, a beggar, an examiner, a prover,* from jdch, guessing, an 
estimate, trial or skill. t The word Jajak appears to be a corruption 
of J&chak. 

Jap, Jab, Zad or Zab, a group or class of Kanets found in Kand,war and 
comprising many khels or septs. But other Kanets do not form matri- 
monial alliances with them, because they are considered of low status. 

Jadban, Jansbav, one of the sections of the Bdla or Upper Bangash tribe of 
the Mangali Pathins settled in Knrram, on the borders of Khost. 

JADtf, JiD^BANSi, a Rajput tribe of Lunar race, who are called by Tod 
“the most illustrious of all the tribes of Ind.” But the name has 
been almost overshadowed by Bhatti, the title of their dominant branoU 
in modern times. They are returned chiefly from Delhi and the south 
of Patiala. 

JadiJn, see Gaddn. The form Jaddn is clearly the later, audit is impossible 
to follow James| in identifying the Jadun with the JMa or Tddfi 
Rdjputs. 

Jaeib, a weak Pathdn tribe, which holds the village of Drfig in the pass 
of that name on the eastern slopes of the Sulaimdn range. It is an 
offshoot of the Midna Pathdns, being descended from Jdfar, one of the 
thirteen sons of Midnai. With the .Idfar are found the Rawdni or 
Rahdni sept, descended from a brother of Jdfar. Jukes describes the 
Jdfar Fatbdns as speaking Jdtki or Western Punjdbi :§ (2) a Jdt clan 

(agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Jaeibani, a clan of the Bozddr Baloch. 

Jaoa, “ awakener,” see under Bhdt, but cf, Jhdnga. 

Jaogei., a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 

Jag, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jagab, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jaghdab, the Mnltdni and Balochi term for a Jdt. 

Jagban, a tribe of Jd^s, found in Karndl. They are descended from Jagla, 
a 3&X of Jaipur, whose shrine" at Isrdna is worshipped by the whole 
thdpa or group of 12 Jagldn villages which forms the barah of Naultha- 
Their ancestor is also worshipped at the village shrine called deh, 
which is always surrounded by Itaim trees, and if a woman who has 


* Panjabi Dicty., p. 463. 

t Jukes’ Wettern Panjdhi and Sng. Dicty., p. 103. 
j Peshawar Settlement Beport, 1862, § 17. 

S Jukes’ Westtm Panjdhi and Eng, Dicty., p. iv. 
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Jahd^ar—Jain. 

married into a Jagl4n family, pa'^sea a Jc'iirn tree, she always veils her 
face as if it were an elder relative of her husband. In Jind the Jagldn 
are descri^ied as descendants of Jagn, founder of Jdrglan iu Hissdr. 

Jahanbab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Jahanbo, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Jahangibi, a dynasty of Sultans who, according to Kaverty, once ruled from 
NangrahSiP to the Jhelum, but, by the time the Klieshi Pathans over- 
ran Swdt, their sway did not extend far beyond the Indus on the 
east. The last Sultan of Svv^,t and of tiie Gribari tribe was Awes, a 
son of Snltin Pakhal,* whose subjects, a Tdjik race known as Dihkdns 
or Dihgans, were expelled by the modern Swati Pathdns from Swat. 
Sultan Awes retired northwards towards the sources of the Oxus and 
for several generations he and his descendants rnled therein as far 
as the frontier of Badakhshdn after wtiich they are suddenly lost 
sight of, but the rulers of Chitral, Shighndn and Wdkhdn may be their 
descendants, and like them, they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great. t The Jahd.ngiri also appears to survive as a sept of the Gibari. 

Jahoja, a Purbia caste which keep milch cittle. It is Muhammadan in the 
United Provinces, 

Jai, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shujdbdd tahsil, Multdn district. Its 
eponym was a brother of Nun. 

Jaikabi (a), a group of Edjputs, entitled to the salutation dia. 

Jaikisheni, see under Krishni, 

Jain, a generic term for all who aSect the Jain religion. It is now 
recognised that the Jain faith is older than Buddhism and that 
Buddha’s doctrines were probably adaptations or developments of 
Jain tenets. A full account of the Jains and their tenets would be 
entirely beyond the scope of this article, and the following accounts of 
the Jains as a religious community, in part from the pea of Ldia Jas- 
want Rai, a Jain of Hoshidrpnr, are reproduced as giving, as far as 
possible in the words of a Jain, an account of their representatives in 
the Punjab. 

“ The Jains are so called as being the followers of the JinasJ, Arhats 
or Tirthankaras who were 24 in number, but they are also called 
Saraogis, a corrupt form of Sharawaka or ‘disciple ’ [sewak). They are 
recruited from various groups of the Bdnias, such as the AggarwM, 
Oswdl, Shrimdl and Khaaderwdl, the last three of whom are also called 
Bhabras— a corrupt form of Bhao-bhala (from hhai — motive and 
hhala — good) or ‘those of good intent Their chief aim is to injure 
no living creature and to attain nirvana or peace. Among the Jains 
it is a strict rule that no flesh or intoxicant shall be touched. 

As a religious community, the Jains are divided into two great sects, 
viz., the Swetambara and Digambara. 

SwETAMBAEA — The S we'-.ambaras worship idds, which are often 
adorned with gold and silver ornaments set with jewels, such as 

♦From whom Pakhli in Hazara derives its name. He was a descendant of a Sultan 
Bahr^m. 

t Raverty in Ms Trans, of the Taldqdt-i.Sdsiri 11, pp. 1043-4. 

j The word Jina is derived from the Sanskrit root it — to conquer hence Jain means 
•conqueror’, ^ > 
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(Mukta, Angia, etc. They have their eight sacred days, viz,, the 
Pajasanas, beginning from the 12th badi to tbe 4th sudi (both days 
inclusive) in Bhd,<lon, the 8th day being called Chhatnachhri, the 
holiest day of the Jains. Daring these holy days, they spend much 
time in reading and listening to their scriptures, the Sutras, and much 
money in performing certain ceremonies in tlieir temples and in saving 
the lives of living creatures. During these days a fast is kept ; some 
fasting for one day, some for 2, 3, 4 and some for all the eight days.” 

Mr. Fagan writes that the Swetambaras believe that a woman can 
attain salvation [miikti), while other Jains hold that she must first be 
born again as a man. In Hissdr the principal caste which follows the 
Swetambara doctrine is the Osw41 Bania. 

The Swetambaras have ascetics who are thus initiated. A man who 
wishes to become an ascetic must first live for some time with an 
ascetic and become fnlly acqnainted with the austerities which he will 
have to undergo. On an auspicious day the Saraogis of the neighbour- 
hood are invited. The candidate is then first nibbed with hatna* 
(bailey flour, oil and turmeric), and then bathed. He is now dressed 
in handsome apparel, and, seated on an elephant, is carried in 
procession through the bazar to a Jain temple or such other place as 
may have been made beforehand to resemble a Jain temple. There his 
head is shaved, and his tutor or guru, after performing certain 
religions rites, gives him saffron clothes, the ugha or rajoharna (a kind 
of brushing stick), the munh patti, (a piece of cloth placed before the 
lips when speaking or reading), patras (wooden utensils) and a stick. 
He accepts these things joyfully and makes the five following vows 
{pancha mahabratas) of the Jain monk : — 

1. 1 take the vow not to destroy life (ahinsa), 

2. I take the vow not to lie (asatya). 

3. 1 take the vow not to take that which is not given (asteya), 

4. I take the vow to abstain from sexual intercourse (brahm- 

chary a ) . 

5. I take the vow to renounce all interest in worldly things, 

especially to call nothing my own [aparigraha). 

Thus he becomes a monk and is often styled a sambegi sddhu, 

A Sd,dhu has to walk barefoot; to use no conveyance when 
travelling, to take no food or drink after sunset ; to abstain from 
touching a female ; to refuse to accept uncooked vegetables, and only 
to eat certain of them if cooked; to use wooden utensils; never to 
prepare his own meals, but, always to beg food of his followers and 
others ; always to drink boiled water; never to give an opinion on any 
worldly matter ; and never to possess a farthing. In short, he has to 
break off all connection with the world and lead the life of a strict 
hermit. 

' The chief aim of the sddhu is to liberate himself from the bondage of 
karma and thus obtain salvation. 

In Hissdr the priests of the Swetambaras are however called jati. 

* As if he were a bridegroom. 
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The sidhu* is in reality an ascetic of a different order to the juti 
and their practices vary in important points. 

Both orders admit females, widows as well as unmarried women. The 
main roles of the two orders are noted below : — 

Sddhus. Jatis, 

1. A sadhu must touch nothing feminine 1, The jatis have do such restrictions, 
whether human or animal. If he do so in- 
advertently he must undergo certain rites of 

expiation and be re-initiated. Conversely, a 
sddhwi must touch nothing male. , 

2. The sddliMs have no proselytizing zeal 2. The jotis are active in making converts 

and admit no disciple who is not desirous of and sometimes buy children of destitute 
entering the order. parents making them disciples {chelas). 

3. A sadhu must not touch coin, nor 3. The iatis have no such rules, 
anything of metal or made of a combination 

of metals. All their ordinary utensils are of 
wood. 

4. The sddhus are itinerant monks, never 
halting at any place save to recover from 
fatigue, regain strength, or to preach to the 
people. 

5 A sadhu must not use a razor or scis- 5. The jatis have no such rule, 
sors and his hair therefore remains unshorn. 

The hair of the beard may however be 
broken, if it grow too long, but not more 
than twice a year. 

0. A sddhu may not wear shoes or ride. 6. The jatis may do both, 

7. A sddhv may not travel by night. 7. This is permitted to a jati, 

8. Sddhus and sddhwis travel together, 8. Among jatis the men and women have 
lodge in the same house, and study together separate quarters (in the updsaras) . 

by night. 

The sadhtis are admittedly superior in religious merit to the jatis, 
and if a jati meet a sadhu the former makes obeisance to the latter. 
A sddhu may however read the sutras with a learned jati. 

In Bfkauer the sddhus have three sects : — Dhundia, Samegi and Terapanthi. 

Of the 84 sects or orders of the Jain priesthood or Samegi sddhus only 
four appear to be represented in Bahd,walpur and these are the Kharatara 
Tapa, Kanwala and Launka gachhas. There is an updsra or monastery 
of jati gurus or celibate priests of these orders at Man jgarh, and pd- 
grimages are also made to the updsras at Bikaner, Rani,’ RAjgarh, 
SujAngarh, Chora, Biddspur, Sarddr Shahr and Rajah Desar in Bika- 
ner State. Updsras are to be found at every locality where Oswdlo live 
in any numbers. 

Dhundia. Alexander Kinloeh Forbes writes in his Hindu Armais of 
the Province of Gujrdt in Western India, that “ this sect did not arise it 
is snid , before Sambat 1700 (A. D. 1 664)^’. They neither use temples nor 
worship idols, they do not believe in all the Jain Scriptures, but only 
in 32 scriptures and of even these in the text only. They disapprove of 
commentaries, etc., and condemn the learning of Sanskrit grammar. 

• Feminine'sddhuu.^ Jams also the feminine form. 


4. The jatis live permanently in updsaras 
and do not regard itineration as a religious 
duty. 
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They too have eight sacred days, pctjusanas. The D’auudia ascetic is a 
disgusting object, he wears a screen of cloth, munh-patli, tied over his 
mo'ith, his body and clothes are filthy and covered with vermin. The 
Dhun iia is also called sddhmargi or thdnakbdsi. He is initiated like 
a sambegi sddhu with some differences in certain rites. The Dhundias 
are divided into several sub-divisions such as B4is-toIa, Jfva Panthi, 
Ajfva Panthi, Tera Panthi, etc. 

These sub-divisions originated in this way The Lanka sub-division 
of the Swetambaras was split up into three gadiis or schools, viz., 
Nagari, Gujarfi,ti, and Uttarfidhi (northern). Under the influence of 
22 gurus the Nagari became a largo sect, distinct from the Swetambara 
and indeed from all the other Jains, It became known as the Bfiis- 
tola and eventually Dhundia. This schism occurred in 1909 Sambat. 
In 1817 Sambat, however the Dhnndias were in tnrn split up by the 
defection of the Terapanthi or “sect of the 13.” It has had 5 gurus 
whose seat is Rfijnagar in Bikaner. 

The B4is-tola reverences the 32 Sutras of Mahfivfr which form the 
Jain scriptures, but the Terapanthis have a scripture of their own 
consisting of 52 sZofcaa. They refuse to protect an . animal from the 
attacks of another, bnt the B4fs-tola rise to even that height of regard 
for life. The Terapanthis are on the whole more advanced, if more 
heterodox, than the Bdis-tola. 

Dioambaeas. — The Digambara.s worship naked idols and their monks 
are also naked. They also keep fasts and have eight sacred days, called 
athdi, which occur every fourth month — in Asfirha, Kfi.rtika and 
Pbalgun of each year. They have besides ten sacred days (called 
the Das Lakshni), from Bhfidon sudi 5th to 14th. Many of their tenets 
agree with those of the Swetambaras. They are divided into two 
divisions. Bis- Panthi and Tera-Panthi. 

The Bispanthi reverence the 24 arhats, the Guru and the Shfiistras, 
while the Terapanthi deny that there is any gurtc save the Shfistras 
themselves. “They clothe their idols, worship seated, bum lamps 
before them, but present no flowers or fresh fruit to them, holding it to 
be a sin to take away even vegetable life, though they will eat vege- 
tables if any one will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking, 
while the Bfspanthf worship standing before naked idols, and refuse to 
bum lamps before them.” 

According to Professor Wilson they both deny the supremacy of a 
guru and dispense with the ministrations of Brahmans, and according 
to the same authority the Bispanthis are the orthodox Digambaras, 
while the Terapanthis are dissenters. The Bispanthis are the more 
orthodox, and they are divided into four sub-sects— Nandi, Sen, Singh, 
and Bir — called after the names of their Rishis. The Terapanthi 
appear to be far the more numerous of the two. 

The Jains in Hissfir are thus described by Mr. P. J. Fagan 

“The Jains appear to revere the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
but reject the divine origin of the Vedas. Their supreme deity is 
Kirankir, corresponding apparently with the Hindu Nirdin, but their 
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imiEediate objects of reverence and worship are the 24 arhats or saints 
who have obtained final union (mukti) with Nirank4r, They do not 
appear to reverence or feed the Brahmans, but they have sddhus or 
priests of their own, and their pun on meritorious conduct consists to’ a 
large extent in worshipping Nirankdr and in feeding the mdhios. They 
do not wear the jaiieo or sacred thread, they have a certain amount of 
reverence for the cow ; bathing is not considered any part of their 
worship, nor do they appear to reverence the Ling, the symbol of Siva. 
Their scriptures consist of the 32 Sutras written by Mahdvir, the last 
arhat. The leading principle of conduct inculcated by their religion 
is abstention not alone from taking human life but from causing harm 
to any kind of living creature [jiv).” 

Mr. Fagan describes the Jains as “ divided into two main sections 
Mandirpanthi (or Pujari) and Dhundia-panthi, the former being suc- 
cessors and representatives of the original Jains while the latter are a 
schismatic offshoot. The Mandirpanthis are again sub-divided into 
‘ Swetambaras and Digambaras,’ the ancient sects, of which the 
former are the ‘ white-clothed ’ and the latter the ‘ sky-clad ’ or naked, 
though they also wear tawny clothes. “ The Swetambaras,” to quote 
from the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, are somewhat less strict in their 
observances than the Digambaras : their ascetics will feed after 
sunset, are said to use wine, and will eat out of a dish and from 
the hands of any Hindu: whereas a Digarabara devotee must have 
his food placed in his hand by another of the faith. Various stories 
are current as to the origin of the two sects. One account relates 
how in the time of Chandra Gupta a famine fell upon the country 
of Ujain, and how a part of the Jains there consented to accept 
clothes, without which they were, not allowed to enter into the city 
to beg for alms, while the other section emigrated southwards rather 
than abandon the nakedness which had till then been the common 
rule of the faith. But the older and better account is that of the 
23rd hnd 24th arhats, Parasn4th and Mahdvir, who were probably 
real persons and the actual founders of the Jain religion : the former 
wore clothes, while the latter did not, and the disciples of each adopted 
the example of their leaders.” 

‘The least punctilious of the Jains are sometimes known by the 
name of Mdrgi : they follow the path [mdrg) of the Jains in some 
particulars, such as in their scrupulous regard for animal life, but 
in other respects revere Brahmans and follow the greater number 
of Hindu prevalent practices. The word M^.rgi, however, is also 
used as an euphemism for Bd,m-raargi — those who follow the left-hand 
path. 

The Bistory of the Jain Sects. 

The Jains, as a body, have a remarkably complete historm'al and 
religious literature which has been, or is being, thoroughly studied by 
German scholars. Unfortunately the results are hardly yet available 
in a form intelligible to any but specialists. Further, the Digambaia 
tenets, which are of great interest, are also contained in an extensive lit- 
erature, but as their pandits preserve the old-world hostility to printing, 
Kttle has as yet been published regarding them. 



The Jain pontiffs. S45 

To make clear what follows it should be noted that the 42 semi-divine 
Jinas, whose series ends with Mahdvira, Mahabir, (‘the great hero’), were 
succeeded byaline of human teachers, called term we maytranslate 

by ‘pontiff.’ Of these the first was, accoi’ding to one sect (that of the 
Kharatara gachha), Mahavira himself, and his first disciple was Gotama 
(Buddha), who di4 not however succeed him, Sndharman becoming the 
second pontiff. The other sect, the Tapa gachha, regards Sudharman 
as the first pontiff. Both these sects trace, though with some differ- 
ences, the pontifical succession down to Uddhyotana, who founded the 
84 gachhas* of the Jain ( ? caste) which still exist, and was 38th in 
succession from Mah4vira. 

After the time of Uddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs. 
One, reverenced by the Kharatara gachha, is a succession of pontiffs 
who all (with the exception of Abhayadeva who was a leper) bear the 
title of Jina.t The other, accepted by the Tapa gachhas, bears various 
titles, and was founded by Jagach Chandra, 44th in succession, accord- 
ing to the Tapa gachha records, from Sudharman. These two historical 
gachhas or sects of the Jains have apparently been ‘lost sight of in the 
maze of sects and orders into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times. 

The origin of the Digambara and Swetambara sects is very obscure. 
According to one account the former sect was founded by Nataputta 
Nirgrantha (or Nigantha), who has been identified with Mahdbfr 
himself. Indeed it has been held that Mahdbir only reformed an 
ancient order of naked ascetics. According to the Kharatara records 
the Digambaras arose in the time of the 18th pontiff, Chandra, whereas 
the Tapa gcLch^a account is that the name of the Nirgrantha sect was 
changed to Kotika gachha as early as the time of the 9th pontiff. It 
thus seems likely that the Digambaras represent an older phase of 
belief than even Jainism itself, but, however this may be, it is certain 
that in the time of Bhadrabahu, the 27th in succession from Gotama, 
the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. The Digam- 
baras forthwith split up into various sects or rather orders under the 
following pontiffsj : — 


Digambara Pontiffs. 

Date of accession 

Bhadrabahu n 

Sambat 4 

Guptigupta 

... .*• 11 26 

Maghanandin 

... ... ,, 36 

Jinachandra 

„ 40 

Kundakunda 

49 


The Digambara orders. 

The successor of Guptigupta founded the great order of the Nandi 
Saj^ha, sahha, or school, which from its importance appears to have 
overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples 


♦ These include the Eihandewal, AgarwSl, Srimal, Vanswal or Oswal ‘ gots ' or gachha$ 
according to Wilson ; Religious Sects of the Bindus, p. 345. 

t Probably as re-incamations of the Jinas or arhats. The Tapa gachhas by denying to 
their pontiffs that title may signify their rejection of the doctrine that they re-incamate 
the arhats. 

J Ini. dnt. XX (1891), p. 341 and XX, p. Sto. 
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and which is, it would seem, often regarded as co-extensive with the 
whole Digambara sect. These four orders were thus designated : — 

Order. Synonyms. Titles of Munis. Founder. 


r 


I— Nandi Sangha ■{ 


Parijata* Gachha. 


Balatkara f Gana. 


L 


"I Maghanandin : who 

Nandin.J Kirtti .. j observ^-d the period of 
the rainy season under 
Chandra, Bhushana | a nar.di tree {cedrela 
j toona). 


11.— Sena Sangha 


III,— Simha Sangha 


^V.— Dewa Sangha 


Pushkara Gachha. 
Surastha Gana. 

( Vrisha bha Sangha) . 

Chandra- Uapata 
Gachha. 

Kanura Gana. 

Pushtka Gachha. 

Desi Gana. 


Raja, Bhadra 
Vira, Sena 

Simha, Asrava 
Khumba, Sagara 
Dewa, Naga 
Datta, Langa 


y Vrishabha : who observed 
f it under a Jinasena or 
J Sena tree. 



Simha : who observed it 
in the cave of a lion. 


Dewa : who observed it 
in the house of the 
courtezan Devadatta. 


The Digambaras insi.st strongly on the essential unity in matters of 
doctrine and observance between all four orders, who.'^e members alone 
can consecrate images. Collectively these four orders appear to be 
known as the Saraswati gaihha, though perhaps that term is in strict- 
ness only^ a synonym of the Nandi Sangha. So too they appear to 
be called Kundakundanwaya, or ‘ the line of Knndakanda/ their fifth 
pontiff. In some obscure way the three minor orders would seem to be 
subordinate to the chief order, the Nandi Sangha, as they all four owe 
allegiance, it appears, to the same pontiffs. 


Later sects. 


Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or sahhas, there arose 
four other sanghas, viz., the Mula, Kashtha, Mathura and Goppa 
Sangha. But Mnla Sangha means literally ‘the Original Comrannion/ 
and the term is also used of the whole Jain community and of the 
Digambaras before they spilt up into sects. 


Still later ihere arose various panthis, such as the Visa-, Tera-, 
Gumana, and Pota-Panthis, i.e. those who worshin a hook fpnstaka) 
in lien of an image. And again it is said that, in Sambat 1709, 
Lavaji of the Lnmpaka sect,§ together with one Dharmadasa, a cotton- 
printer, founded the month-covering Dhundakas. These divided into 
22 sections (presumably the Bdis-tola), one of which was called 
Dhanaji. Dhana's disciple was Budhara, and the latter’s disciple 
Eaghun^thji, whose disciple Bhishma founded the Terapanthis or 
Mukhabandhas (mouth-coverers). Whether these sects are confined to 
the Digambaras or not it is impossible to say. 

But even these do not exhaust the list of sects. The Kharatara 
gachha records enumerate ten S'ackAah/iedas, the last of which was 
founded as late as faambat 1700, but whether these still exist or not is 
not known. Indeed we do not know if they are sects or orders, or 


t ah? “‘^oieriul’S^ celestial tree, and also of the coral tree {erythina indie ). 

I Strict^ speaking then these titles are confined to the Nandi order 
I Initan Antiquary, 1892, p, 72, 
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merely theological schools. The Tapa gaehhas also have various divi- 
sions, such as the Vrihad- or Vada- (Vata-) gachha, so called because 
Uddyotana consecrated Sarvedevasari, or according to some, 8 suris, 
under a large fig-tree [vata). 

The Jain tenets. 

The Jain Jinas, Tirthankaras or Arhantas were 24 in number, each 
havii'g his separate chinha or cognizance and being di-stinguished by 
the colour of his complexion Images of one or more Arhantas figure in 
every Jain temple. Thus RisAbha-Ndtha or Adindtha has as his cogniz- 
ance the elephant, Sambhava has the horse, Sumati the curlew, and 
Other Arhantas the lotus, the sicdstika (doubtless a sun-symbol), the 
moon, a crocodile, the srivatm (like a four-leaved shamrock in shape), 
a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a tortoi.se, or a b('ar. Parasva-Ndtha’s cogni- 
zance was the hooded snake, (shesha-phani), and that of Mahdvira, the 
last of the Jinas, a lion. These two latter, with Risabha-Ndtha, are 
the most widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the antelope), 
and Nemi (the blue water-lily). To what primeval cults these jinaa 
nxay point one can hardly conjecture. 

It is easy to point to the resemblances between Buddhism and 
Jainism. Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to be 
the same in every religion, Buddha was often called Jina, ‘the vic- 
torious’: his death was the nirvana: both Buddhists and Jains also 
employ the wosh'fca or su/ya as a sacred symbol : the Buddhists also 
have or had a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. Further the 
Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearly all their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha’s, and Mahdvira is 
said to have died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha’s death is 
assigned. The colossal statues of the Jains also resemble those of the 
Buddhists.* 

The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it has few features of 
interest. Their places of pdgrimage are five m number, viz., Satrun- 
jaya, Parasnath, in Bihar, Mount Abu, Girnar, and Chandragiri in the 
Himalayas. The oldest Jain remains are probably at Girnar, a hill also 
sacred to Buddhists and Hindus. Their holy seasons appear to be 
peculiar to themselves, but the observance of the rainy season as a 
sacred period of the year is also characteristic of Buddhism.t 

It is not at all easy to say in what points the Jain doctrines diverge 
from those of the Hindus, but apparently the chief differences are that 
the Jains repudiate the Vedas, and disavow the authority of the 
Brahmans. In other words, they represent an eleme nt of Hinduism 
which never submitted to, < r at an early perr d revolteo fr..m, the 
quasi-social supremacy of me Brahman ca^te, and in this ti ey nave 
much in cmmon with the Buddhists and Sikhs. They also resemble 
the latter in having a line of spiritual teachers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complete exclusion of the Biahmaus. 


* Indian Antiquary, 1873, pp l4, 134, S5i, 16, 1884, p. 191. 
^ Indian Antiquary, XI, 1882, p. 247, and IX, 1880, p. 100, 
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The Jains as a caste. 


The Jain sutras. 


The Jains bold that their religions books or sutras were 84 m number. 
About 1,500 years ago the whole of India was visited by a famine wmch 
lasted for fell 12 years, and during that period 80 sutras were lost, 
only 45 being preserved. 

No Jain in Bah4walpur will reveal the name of a srtfra because, 
he says, he cannot accurately pronounce it, and mispronunciation of 
its name would bring upon him the wrath of the gods. Ihis, however, 
is an excuse, and the truth is that an orthodox Jain is reluctant to teE 
an outsider the names of his sacred books. The sutras are believed to 
be written in Magdbi Bh4ka (or Bhdsha), the language presumably of 
the Magadha empire. The Jains believe that Magdhi was spoken by 
the god Indra. 

It is also a tenet of the Jain faith that 8,400,000 (84 lakhs) jiws or 
invisible and visible germs exist in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms and in surg, narg, etc., according to the details given below : — 


Number otjiws. 


7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

11 


lakhs 


Where found. 


Prithwi ke 
Xp ke 
Bao ke 
Ten ke 

PriMk Banaspati 


SadMran Banaspati 

Do Indriwale jiw 
Tin Indriwale jiw 
Cho Indriwale jiw 

Devta 

Narq ke 

Manukh ke 
Pazindri or Pasbd ke 


Explanation. 


In the outer crust of the earth. 

In water. 

In the air. 

In fire. 

In underground vegetation, e. g., carrots, 
turnips, onions, etc. 

In vegetations above the surface of the 
groimd. e. g., shrubs, trees, etc. 

In animals having a body and mouth. 

In animals having a body and mouth and eyes. 
In animals having a body, mouth, nose and 
eyes. 

i.e. In the surg or paradise of the Jains. 

In hell. 

In one-legged and two-legged men. 

In quadnipeds. 


Perhaps the above tenets anticipate the modern science of bacteriology. 
The Jain caste. 


How far the Jains constitute a true caste it is not possible to say, for 
the community appears to be organized on two distinct but concurrent 
principles, one based on natural descent and so on caste, the other 
sectarian, i.e., on the beliefs of the different sub-sects wi'hin the sect. 
Hence arise cross-divisions which have yet to be elucidated. For ex- 
ample, the Nandi Sangha* or order is also called the Nandi Amnaya, but 
amnuya means simply hula or fniuily, so that Nandi Amnaya means the 
‘ generations of Nandi.' Gachha (with which gana is said to be synony- 
mous) is used indifferently for the religious sect.s or orders, and for the 
natural groups within the caste, there being 84 gachhas or gets, i. e., 
families or races, of the Jains. Whether these are in any way con- 
nected with the spiritual gachhas or not cannot be definitely stated. 


• This was a matam or mat, (monastery), founded by the Lekhaka 
J508, and ftomtMs mat the Veshadharas took their rise. 


liunka, in Sambat 
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It is curious, if Mr. Fagan’s classification be correct, that tlio 
Swetambara and Dhundia sects intermarry, at least in Bahawalpnr 
(where apparently the Digambara do not intermarry with the other 
two sects). The Jain teaching strongly reprohates polygamy and in 
consequence monogamy is practised by the Bhdbras generally, e. g., in 
Si^lkot, while in Ferozepur they disallow polygamy under pain of 
exclusion from the caste. On the other hand. Jainism has little effect 
on social ( bservances for at weddings in the latter District the Jain 
Bdnia ^Aggarwfil) bride?room mounts a she-donkey, after putting a 
red cloth on her and feeding her with gram. He then mounts a mare, 
according to the usual Hindu custom. The donkey-ride is a form of 
Sitla worship. 

jAiEAMt, ‘ followers of one Jairam,’ a sect whose founder was also known as 
Bah& Kurewdla or Bhangewdla, which would jwint to a low origin. 

JaisaKj an agricultural clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Jaiswara, a Purbia caste. In the United Provinces a Jaisw^rd, section is 
found in many castes, such as the Chamdr, Dhdnak, Kaldl, Kurmi, Teli, 
Bdnia and Rajput. The name is supposed to be derived from the town 
of Jais in Oudh. The Jaiswdra of the Punjab cantonments is probably 
a Chamdr, and many of them are grooms or grass-cutters, though a 
few take service as bearers. 

Jaj, (1) a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; 
(2) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jajah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jajak, the term for a Hindu ndi in the Edwalpindi Division, and the Derajdt, 
according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson. But in Multdni the word is said to 
mean ‘ priest’ and to be the same as Jachak, and in Derd Ghdzi Khdn 
the Jajik is a sewer of shrouds. The Jdjik is certainly distinct from 
the JhInga. 

Jaji, a tribe now ranking as Pathdn, and claiming descent from Khugidni, 
son of Kakai, but perhaps of A wdn stock. The Durrdni Afghdns, 
however, admit that the Khugidni are akin to them. The Jdji lie 
west of the Tunis on the western border of Kurram, holding the Iridb 
valley west of the Paiwar pass. One of their sections, the Uji Kbel, 
holds Maiddn, a large village in the valley of that name, and another 
section is the Shumu Khel. The Jajis are now at bitter feud with 
the Tunis. 

Jajjah (and) Jathol, a tribe of Jnts, found in Sidlkot. They claim Solar 
Rdjput origin and say that their ancestor, Jdm, migrated from Multdn. 
His two sons Jdj and Jathol founded villages in the Pasrur tahsil of 
Sidlkot. Their mirdsis are Posla, their Brahmans Badhar and their 
ndis Khokhar by got. According to the Ciistomary Law of Sidlkof 
the Jajjah is distinct from the Jathaul. 

Jajohan, a Jdt or Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Jakhak. — A tribe of Deswdli Jdts, claiming Rdjput (Chauhdn or Udhi) descent. 
Jdku, their eponym, migrated from Bikdner to Jhajjar in Rohtak. 
A Rdjd of Dwdrkd had a bow which Jdku failed to bend, in spite of 
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the promised reward. In shame he left his native land and settled in 
Bikaner. The legend clearly points to the loss of mihtary status 
by the Jd,khars. Of the same stock are the Sangwdn, Pirn, and Kd,dhbn 
J^ts. The J4khar are almost confined to Gurgfion and the adjoining 
Jhajjar tahsil of Rohtak. They also own a large village in H^nsi. 

Jakhab, a Muhammadan Jat or Rajput clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, where they appear also as a clan of the Bhatti Rajputs. 

Jakho, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jababke, a sept of Kharrals, which like the Piroke is of supposed Chuhr^ 
descent. Both are hence called Cliuhrere. The legend goes that Sandal 
the famous Chuhrd. dacoit who gave his name to the Sandal Bdr, 
demanded a Kharral bride as his fee for allowing them to graze in that 
tract. But the Kharrals blew up Sandal and his followers and took 
the Chuhr^ women as their booty. 

Jalaib, ‘ a well-known Mughal tribe,’ according to Raverty. Not apparently 
represented among the modern Mughals in the Punjab, 

Jabalani, a clan of the Bozdar Baloch. 

Jalali, one of the regular Muhammadan orders, founded by Sayyid JalM- 
ud-dfn, a pupil of Balulw'al Haqq, the Sohrwardi saint of Multan, and a 
native of Bukhara whose shrine is at Uch in Bahd.walpur. This teacher 
was himself a strict follower of the Law, but his followers, who call 
themselves JaMlfs, are in many ways backsliders. They pay little 
attention to prayer. A candidate for admission to the order shaves 
completely his head, face, and body, burns his clothes and is branded 
on his right shoulder. 

JaBAP, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur and in Jhelum. In the latter 
District they were classed by Thomson with the Lilias and Phaphras as 
a “ semi-Jat tribe,” while Brandreth referred to them as being, Hke the 
Khokhars, a “ ^Masi-Rdjput tribe,” who helped to oust theJanjuas from 
the Find Dadan Khdn plain- They are the predominant tribe in the 
“ Jdlap ildqn,” the rich well tract between the river and the hills east 
of Find Dadan Khdn, and in position and influence are one of the principal 
tiibes of that tahsil, though their numbers are small and they actually 
own little more than 25 square miles of land ; this is their only seat in 
Jhelum, and they are not known tj hold land in any other district, except 
to some small extent on the opposite side of the river. 

They say that they were originally Khokhar Rajputs, who took the 
name of their eponym, Jdlap, who became a famous Pir, and was 
buried at Rdmdidni in the Bhdhpur district, where they then dwelt, and 
where they still go to do reverence at his tomb; they moved to tHeir 
present location in the time of Sidtiaran, who was several generations 
in descent from JMap. Another account states that in the time of the 
emperor Shdh Jahan they were established on the banks of the 
Chetid.b, when one of their chiefs was asked by^ Shfih Jah^n to give him 
a daughter in marriage, as other R^ijpnts had done : the J^lap agreed, 
but the brotherhood disapproved of his action, and when he came home 
to fetch his daughter, set upon him and killed him. Shah Jahfin sent an 
army topunish them, and being driven from their homes they crossed the 
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Jhelum, and after many fights with the Janjuas established themselves 
where they are now found. A third version, given by the detractors of 
the tribe, is that in the time of the Janjua Rdjds of Nandana, a fisher- 
man was casting his net in the river, which was then close under the 
hills, and drew out a box containing a small boy ; the child was taken 
to the Rdja, who called him Jalap, because he was found in a net (jal), 
and made over to him as his inheritance the lands along the river: 
according to this account the Jalaps are really Machhis. 

These fables throw little light on their real origin. 'I’ueir neighbours 
do not admit their claim to be considered Rajputs ; and in social standing 
they stand much below the tribes locally supposed to be of Rajput de- 
scent, though on the other hand they rank considerably above the Jats. 
There is no striking difference between them and the surrounding tribes, 
either in physique, appearance or manners : as agriculturists they are 
fair : of martial spirit they have shown but little in recent times, and 
very few of them are in the army, which may be as they say, because 
they mostly ha^e large holding.s, and can well aSord to live at home ; 
and it is certain that without fighting qualities they could not have 
estHblished and maintained themselves in the most valuable tract in the 
District, against the Janjuas and others: there is no bar to their enlistment, 
and there are some signs that they may in future betake themselves to 
military service more freely than in tlie past. Their customs are those 
of the tract generally, but they maintain relations with Brahmans as 
parohits ; and various common Hindu customs are observed by them at 
marriages. Their marriages are mr stly inter se ; but they take girls 
from the Khfwa, Kallas and Bharat, to whom they do not however give 
their daughters : in marriages with the Janjuas and Kbokhars, on the 
contrary they give daughters but do not receive them. Widow remar- 
riage is very rare amongst them. 

Jalapke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; doubtless the 
same as the Jalabke. 

Jali, a tribe of Jats, found in Jind. Kalu, their yat/iem, has a at 
Lahaward in Patiala. They offer him man ot sweet cakes {purds) 
at weddings, and these are taken by a Brahman. 

Jallad, fr. the Avaib, jild, 'skin’; a flogger or executioner. It was applied 
to the Kanjars in Ambdla who were employed as executioners at the 
Delhi court, and in the south-west Punjab is a common term for a 
sweeper (see Chuhra). Cf. the derivation oi Koetana. 'whipper.’ 

Jaloke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jalozai, a tribe of doubtful origin, affiliated to the 1’uri branch of the 
Khattak Pathdns. 

jALWlNt, a small Pathan tribe lying, with the Haripal, to the south of the 
Shieani. 

Jam, a Sindhi title, meaning chief or headman. When borne by the head- 
men of a Punjab tribe it usually points to a Sindhi origin, i. e., to its 
migration from Sindh or the valley of the Indus. In former times 
Sindh denoted that river valley as far north as the modern Midnwali. 

Jamhun, (1 ) a Rdjput and (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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Jamogi, an al of the Kanets which derives its name from Jamog, a village 
in Dhami, and is one of the chief tribes in that State. (See Bathmdnu.) 

Jamea, a Jat tribe, of notably fine physique, found in Dera Ghdzi Kh4n 
district. Probably aborigioal or immigrants from the eastward. 

Jamon, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jamwal, a Hindu Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : and also 
in SiallJot where two accounts of their origin are current. According 
to their mirdsis they are of Solar Eajput descent, and their ancestor 
Agnigar migrated from Ajudhia to the Rechna Do^b. His son Jammu 
defeated one Raja Chanda Rih^s and founded the town of Jammu, 
whence their name, Jamwal. One of the chiefs, however, by name 
Milhan Minhas, took to agriculture and founded the Manhas tribe. 
The other account is t hat Bham Datt, migrating from Ajudhia to 
Kashmir, returned and settled at the place where Mankot now stands. 
His descendant Jammu founded an independent state of that name, 
and fourth in descent from him reigned Jogrdj, circa 474 Sambat. 
From him descended the Deo dynasty of Si4lkot, whose pedigree is thus 
given : — 

KAja EIm Deo, llfch in descent from Jograj. 

r L 


Narsingh Deo. 

I 

Jodb Deo. 


Sajji Deo. 
I 


Bai Jaggn. 


Sacsar Deo. 


Jaismgh Deo. 


r — ■ 

Mai Deo. 


1 

Jhagar Deo. 

I 

The Minhas. 


r — 

Pakhar Deo. 


I 


Hamir Deo. 


— 

Baja Ehokhar Deo. 

Jas Deo, founder 
of Jasrota. 


MAnak Deo, founder 
of Mankot. 

I 

The Mankotias. 


Kapur Deo. 


f ' 

Sindha, founder of Sanaa. 

The Sunial Rajputs. 


Singram Deo. 
I 

Dhruk Deo. 
) 


r 


I 




B4ja Bauji't Deo. Balwant Deo. Mansa Deo. Surat Singh 

Kasdr Singh. 


Brij EAj Deo, 
killed at Kuwal by 
the Sikhs and the last 
of the Deo dynasty. 


. . / 

Baja Gulab Singh, 

founder of the ruling 
house of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 


Raja bhiAn 
Singh. 


Baja Sachet 
Singh. 


In HoshiStpur the Bfijputs rank as a sept of the 1st grade. 
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Jan—’Janjua, 

Jan, a wild and lawless tribe dwelling in the southern part of the B4ri 
DoAb, and famous marauders ! Panjabi Dicty.,\-). 475. Probably the 
same as the J on. 

« 

Jandani, a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 

Jandapob, see Gandapur. 

Jandi, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jandeake, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jandea, ‘ cotton-clad,’ a term applied to the Hindus of the plai .is as opposed 
to those of the hills, e. g., the Gaddis, who wear wool. (Kd,ngra). 

Jandean, (1) an Arain, (2) a Muhammadan Jdt clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery, aud (3) an agricultural clan found in Shd^hpur. 

Janee, a tribe of Jdts, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated from the 
east, beyond the Jumna. 

Janqal, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Janoali, a Jdt clan (agi’icultural) found in Mult4n. 

Janqla, a Jdt clan (agricultural) settled in Mult4n from Jhang in Mughal 
times. 

Janqli, a generic name for the nomads of the S4ndal Bar, The term is of 
recent origin : see HithM. 

jANi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Janikhel, see under Utmtinzai. 

JanIl, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Janj^a, a Riijput tribe found, though not in large numbers, throughout the 
eastern Salt Range, their head-quarters, in the south-west Punjab 
including Bahdwalpur,* in Hoshi^rpnr and Amritsar. The Janjua once 
held almost the whole of the Salt Range tract, but were gradually 
dispossessed by the Gakkhars in the north and by the Aw^ns in the 
west, and they now hold only the central and eastern parts of the Range 
as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at ttie time of 
Bdbaris invasion. They still occupy a social position in this tract 
which is second only to that of the Gakkhars, and are always addressed 
as R4j4. Various origins have ’oeen ascribed to the Janjua. 

According to B^bar the hill of Jud was held by two tribes of common 
descent, the Jud aud Janjuhah. The Janjuhah were old enemies of the 
Gakkhars.t Bdbar records that a headman among them receives the 
title of Rdi (the same purely Hindu title was used by the Khokhars 
and Gakkhars), while the younger brothers and sons of a Rai were 
styled Malik. 

According to a modern account Raja Mai, Rather, had six sons : 
WiriAl and Jodha, whose descendants intermarry, their settlements 
being contiguous ; while those of the other four, Khakl.a, Tarnoli, 
Dabochar and K41a, do not. Disputes between the brothers led to 
their dispersion and disintegration, so that the septa regard themselves 
as distinct tribes. Moreover many adopted various handicrafts, so that 

• Where they are said to be a clan of the Gakkhars. 

t E. H. I. IV, pp. 232, 231-5. Nearly all traces of the Jnd, as a tribe, liave disappeared, 
but see under Jodh. 
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The Janjua pedigrees, 

Jan] da gets are now found among the Telis, Lohdra, Tarkhans and even 
Musallis : and the Ghnmman, Ganjidl, Bhakridl, Nathidl, B4nth, 
Basoya and other Jdts are of Janjua descent. 

The four younger septs are each endogamous^ and it is considered 
discreditable to marry outside the sept. Widow remarriage is strictly 
prohibited. 'I'heir observances are the same as those of the Chibhs, 
The following pedigree comes from the of the tribe 

RAJA ilAL. 


r~ 

RAja Jodh. 

1 

1 

1 

'I 

Raja Wir. 

Khakha 

Tamoli. 

Dabuchara, 

1 

Pir K^ia. 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Tn Hazara. 

Achar, 

Sanpal. 

Descendants 

Peshawar and 

Descendants 

Descendants in 

1 

Kirpal. 

! 

Chohar. 

1 

Daulat. 

1 

Descendants 
at Dalwal 
in Jhelum. 

1 

found in 

the iliiqa of Pakhli 

numerous in 

ildqa Kahro 

Bilawnl. 

1 

Amli Khan. 

Kashmir. 

Kiis-ud-diu. 

Taman. 

1 

Bndha Klmn. 

1 

Aziz. 

in Hazro. 

Hazara: some 
also found in 
Sialkot. 

in Rawalpindi. 


Sultin Saht. Nu? Ali, 


r 

Sultan Bahata. 

At Badshahpur in 
Jhelura. 


Descendants in difierenl 

— ^ localities. 

1 

Sultan Alam. Sultto'sangu. Sultan Ali. 

Sultan Khair Descendants in 

Muhammad. Jhelum. 


SulUnTAja, 

i 

Descendants in f 

Makhyila and villages Dasondi. 
near Jhelum. | 

Descendants in Khaul, 
Tahsil Kharian. 


Sultan Raja. 

I 

Nana Khin. 
IsUm Kuli. 


Chuhar. 


Descendants at Rajur in 
Khariin tahsil. 


descendants of JaipSl who opposed 
T i Nandana 900 years ago. B^bar certainly de* 
scribes them from old times, of the Salt Range hills and of the 

tract between NiMb and Bhera, He also describes nflik Hast, Janjua, 

the neighbourhood of the Soh^. As 
rulers the Jud and Janjuha ruled according to fixed customs, not 
arbitrarily, realizing a shah-rukhz (2| rupees) yearly on every bead of 
cattle and seven shnh-rukhis on a marriage.t ^ 

* 3helum Gazetteer, 1904, p. 9A ” 

t Shah Rnkh was a son of Timur Bud succeedfvt tn Ilia f tu > ■ - ..r 

The fact that his coins were in use among the Janiiia 'li’ 

tributary to him or to the inclusion of the Salt ii^ving been 

elusion is the more probable a a Range in his dominions. The latter con- 
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The Janjuas. 

Mr. Thomson’s account of the tribe in Jhelum, which follows, is not 
contradicted on any material point by the present day Janjuas 

“ At some uncertain period, then, some clans of Eahtor Rajputs, emigrating from Jodhpur, 
occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. The leader of this morement according to the 
common account, was Raja Mai ; but this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large action 
of doubtful origin is apt to be fatheied upon him. The Rajputs first seated themselves at 
Malot in the west Salt Range. This place, although picturesque, is so inaccessible and 
unfruitful, that it must have been chosen for safety more than convenience. From heie the 
Rajputs extended their supremacy over the uplands of Jhangar and Kahun and the plain 
country near Girjakh and Darapur. In these regions they were rather settleis than con- 
querors. They not only ruled, but to a great extent occupied also. It seems very doubtful 
whether their real territories ever extended much further, but theii tiaditions certainly 
point to a former loulship over the western upland of Vanhar, and oter much of the present 
tahsils of Tallagang and Chakwal. If Babar’s account be read with attention, it will be 
seen that he represents the Janjuas as confined to the hdls, and ruling over various subject 
tribes who cultivated the plains. This account serves to explain the utter extirpation that 
has befaJlen the Janjuas in the Vunhar and elsewhere. If we conceive them as holding 
detached forts in the midst of a foreign population which giadiially grew- hostile, then this 
extirpation can easily be understood. '1 his also serves, to explain how one or two villages 
of peasant Janjuas have escaped, while all the Chiefs and Rajas round about have perished. 
The vague accounts of the people seem to point to some such history as this, and not to any 
great racial or tribal war. 

The Janjuas were long the predominant race in the centre and west of the District. Raja 
Mai is said to have reigned in the days of Mahmud of Ghazni, and hi.s authority was pro- 
bably more or less recognised from Rawalpindi to the Jhelum. When Mahmud invaded 
India the Janjuas opposed him, were defeated, and fled to the jungles. Mahmud followed 
them up, and succeeded in capturing Raja Mai hiroself. The Raja was leleastd on condi- 
tion that he and his tribe should embrace Isl4m. When this conversion took place, the 
Janjit or caste-thread was broken, and the neophytes have been called Jaujuas ever since.* 

Raja Mai is said to have left live sons. Three of these settled in Rawalpindi or Hazara. 
Two, Wir and Jodh, remained in Jhelum. They speedily divided their possessions. Wir took 
the west, and Jodh the eastern share. Choya Saidan Shah was the boundary between them. 
Wir's descendants are now represented by the Janjuas of Malot and the Kahun ilaqa. 
Their chief seat is at Dilwal. Jodh’s descendants l>a\e split into many blanches. A general 
supremacy was long exercised by the Sultans of Makhiala in Jhangar. But the chiefs of 
Kusak and Ba^anwala soon became practically indepfudent, as did also those of Dilur, 
Karangli, and Girjakh, whose descendants are now either extinct or much decayed. The 
plain iidga of Darapur and Cliakri seems to have broken oil from the main stock even earlier 
than the others. This passion for separatism is fatal to any large authority. The feuds to 
which it gave rise, joined with an endless Gakkhar war, and the establishment of new and 
strenuous races beyond the mountains brought the Janjiia dominion to destruction. The 
Dhani country, called Maluki Dhan after the great Raja, and the forts in Tallagaog and the 
VunhSr seem to have been all lost not long alter the tune of Bibar. But in the centre and 
east Salt Range and round Danipur the Janjiia supremacy reinamed undisputed until the 
advent of the Sikhs. 4 nd the rich Salt Mines at Khewra and Makrach must have always 
made this territory important. The Sikhs conquered the whole country piecemeal. Ranjit 
Singh himself besieged and captured Makhiala and Kusak. Most ol the iritluential chiefs 
received jagirs but were ousted from their old properties. 

The Janjuas are physically a well-looking race, hen hands and feel in jjaiticuiar are 
often much smaller and more finely shaped than those of their neighbour 'they largely 
engage in military service, where they prefer the cavalry to the infantij . They arc poor 
farmers, and bad men of business. 1 liey are carele-s of details, and ajd to be passionate 
when opposed. Too often they fix their hopes on impossible objects. As landlords they 
are not exacting with submissive tenants. They are willing to sacrifice something to retain 
even the poor parodies of feudal respect which time has not destroyed. Their manners are 


* The Janjuas themselves now reject this story, which is not in itself very plausible : they 
say the name of the tribe is derived from that of one of their forefathers, Jaujiiha, who in 
most of the genealogies comes eight or nine generations before Raja Mai. It is moreover 
improbable that the general conversion of the Janj-fias took place Soo years ago ; it is likely 
enough that Mahmud made converts, and that these reverted as soon as his back was turned ; 
but the Janj-ua village pedigree tables nearly all agree in introducing Muhammadan names 
only about 15 generations back, which would poii-t to their general conversion about the 
middle of the 15th century, Cracroft however noted that the Janjuas in Eawalpindi still 
continued to feast Brahmans, etc., at weddings. 
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often good. Tliey have a large share of vanity which is generally rather amusing than 
oflensive. They arc at the same time self-respecting, and not without a certain kind of 
pride, and are eminently a people with whom slight interludes of emotional government are 
likely to be useful.” 


In Hosliiarpur the Janju^a are fairly numerous to the north-east of 
Dasuja.* The Bihais of Badla are said to be an al or sub-division of 
the Jatijua which takes its name from the village of Beata in tappa 
Kamdhi. Bah means a settlement, and the Janjua villages seem 
often to begin with Bah. ITie Janjuas in this District say they migrated 
""from Hastinapura to Garh Makhiala in Edwalpindi or Jhelum, and 
thence, to escape Muhammadan oppression to Badla under Edja 
Sabj Pill, 8th in descent from Edj^ Jodh. His son Pahar Singh 
held 132 villages round Badla. They claim to he Eanas of the Pogars, 
and the head of the family is installed t with the common ceremony of the 
tika under a banian tree at Barntir or Bah Ata, though Badla (Bar- or 
Bobarwala) also claims the honour, amidst the assembled Pogars of Mehr 
Bhatoli, a village near Badla, who present a horse and shawl, while the 
Bihais pay a nazar of Ec. 1 or Es. 2 each. They are said to only give 
daughters to Dadwdls, who are 1st grade .Eajputs, and to take them from 
Barangwdls, Laddus, and Ghorewahas, who are in the 3rd grade. 

The Badlial is another Janjua sept, deriving its name from Badla, 
the ancient Eajput tlJca, Badla is now in ruins and its rand’s family 
is extinct, but the sept has made one of its members their rand and 
presents nazardna, etc., to him as usual. Still, as he has not been 
installed or made a iilakdhdri, hie rdndship does not count for much. 

Janjdhan, a Muhammadan JdJ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JanjunhAj an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Janoha (doubtless Janjua).— A Bdjput sept, an offshoot of the Bbattis 
whose ancestor Johad (? Judh) came to Garh Makhila in AkkaPs reign 
and founded liTdrpur Janoha in Kapurthala. 

Jansan, a Muhammadan Kamhoh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jamwas, a Muhammadan Jal clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jar, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JakI, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, 

Jaeah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Jakia, a sept of Jats found in Jind. In that state five gots of Jats derive 
their names from as many parts of the beri tree, viz . ; 


({) Eangi, from the rang, or bark of the beri tree used for dyeing 
(ii) Jaiia, from j«r, the root, I (is) Jbari, or seedlings, and 
(lit) Bella, from her, the fruit, j (r) Khichar, or bud. 

These five grots may however intermarry and are, collectively called 
Jaria, which is also said to be derived from yord and to mean ‘ twin.’ 


♦ The Pahri of Kuhi is a branch of the Janjnas which has taken tn ....a . 

status, so that Janjuas and eJans of equal or higher grade do not intermarry with them ^ * 
t The formalities at the accession of a new Sultan of Makhiala are «nmowV,ot - 
7, 9, 11 or 13 days after his predecessor’s death the principal men of the tract are ‘ 

in the afternoon they assemble at a rock behind the Sultan’s houM^d L S^v 
brahman puts the Uka on hi.s forehead. Th| Sultan then appoints a Lxir andloS dSl 
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Jabial, a clan of Hiiiflu Rdijputs found in Hosliiarpur, ir, greatest numbers in 
the north-east of Dasuya tahsil. Also a clan of agricultural Brahmans 
in the tahAa of flamirpur tahsil in Kangra. They rank in the 

2Dd grade in both castes. 

Jaeola, (1)_ an agricultural clan found in Shahpnr, (2) a Jat elan (agricultural] 
found in Multan. 

Jaekah, a surgeon and dentist who is almost always a nai. 

Jaesodh, Balochi : a washerman, iv.jar clothes, ishoAhagh to wash, 

JarwAr, a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 

Jasgam, a clan of Muhammadan Rajputs, found in the ilurrce lulls. Like 
the Dhunds and Khatrils they claim descent from Manaf, an ancestor of 
the Prophet, and got possession of the tract they now occupy under 
Gakkhar rule, when one Zuhair, a descendant of the Prophet, came from 
Arabia and settled near Kahuta. 

Jasial, a clan of Hindu Rajputs, of Saldmia status, found in Hoshiarpur. 

Jaseal, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Jasea, an agricultural clan found in Shiihpur. 

Jasbo'IIA, a Rajput clan, an offshoot of the jAiiWAt. It derives its name 
from Jasrota and is of Jaikaria status. 

Jaswaea, see Jaiswdra. 

Jastab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jaswal, an offshoot of the Katooh, the ^eat Rajput clan which gave rulers 
to the kingdom of Trigarta. It derives its name from (or possibly gives 
its name to) the Jaswan Dun of Hoshidqjur, and at its original seat, Bhir 
Jaswdn, are remains of buildings, wells and fountains which attest its 
former power. It still ranks high, being of Jaikaria status. In 1596 the 
Jasuwdlas were described as ‘Zamindars with an army ’ and ^ave some 
trouble to the imperial authorities.* 

JAp, fern. JApNi, dim. Jateta, fern, -i, the child of a Jat. The form 
is used in the South-East Punjab. In the Central Punjab Jatt 
fern. Jatti, is usual. Another dim. Jatungara, a JatPs child, is used 
contemptuously. In the south-west of the Province the Multaui and 
Balochi term for a Jat is Jagdal, and Jat (with the soft t) is used 
to denote a camel-driver, as in Upper Sindh, where jat now means 
a rearer of camels or a shepherd, in opposition to a husbandman. 

The Jdts in 

Fragmentary notices of the Jdts occur in the Muhammadan historians 
of India, as will be seen from the following excerpts from Elliot’s 
Mistory of India. 

Ibn Khurdddba, writing ante 912 A. D., gives the distance from 
the frontier of Kirmdn to Mansura as 80 paramng-s, and adds • 

“ This route passes through the country of the Zats (Jats) who keen 
watch over it.” A. M. L, I, p. 14, ^ 


* Elliot's Hist, of India, VI, p. 129. 
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Aocording to the author of the Mujrnal-ut-Tawdrikh* the Jatst and 
Meds were reiDuted descendants of Ham. They both dwelt in Sind| 
and on (the banks of) the Bahar river, and the Jats were subject to 
the Meds whose oppression drove them across the Pahan river. -The 
Jats were, however, accustomed to the use of boats and were thus able 
to cross the river and raid the Meds, who were owners of sheep. 
Eventually the Jats reduced the Med power and ravaged their country. 
A Jat chief, however, induced both tribes to lay aside their differences 
and send a deputation of chiefs to wait on King Dajushan (Dur- 
yodhana), son of Dahrdt (Dhritardshtra), and beg him to nomin- 
ate a king, whom both tribes would obey. Accordingly the emperor 
Dajushan appointed Dassdl (DuhsaM), his sister, and wife of the 
powerful king Jandrdt ( Jayadratha), to rule over the Jats and Meds. As 
the country possessed no Brahmans, she wrote to her brother for 
aid, and he sent her 30,000 from Hindustan. Her capital was Askaland. 
A small portion of the country she made over to the Jats under their 
chief, Judral.§ 

Chach, the Brahman usurperjl of Sind, humiliated the Jats and 
Lohanas. He compelled them to agree to carry only sham swords : 
to wear no under-garments of shawl, velvet or silk, and only silken 
outer- garments, provided they were red or black in colour; to put no 
saddles on their horses ; to keep their heads and feet uncovered : to 
take their dogs with them when they \vent out: to fnrnish guides and 
spies and carry firewood for the royal kitchen.^ Of the Lohdna, i. e. 
Lakha and Samma, who were ap 2 )arently Jats, it is said that the same 
rules were applied to them and that they knew no distinction of great 
and small.** Muhammad bin Qfeim maintained these regulations, 
declaring that the Jats resembled the savages of Persia and the moun- 
tains. He also fixed their tribute.tt 

The Bheti Thakurs and Jats of Ghazni, who had submitted and en- 
tered the Arab service, garrisoned Sagara and the island of Bait,|;| in 
the time of Muhammad bin Qdsim, c. 712 A. D. 

The Jats, like the Baloch, the Sammas and the Sodhas, revolted 
against Umar,§§ but they were soon reduced to submission, ante 1300 
A. D. 


In 834 A. D., and again in 835 Ajff biu Isa was sent agaiust the 
Jats, whose chief was Muhammad biu 'Usman|| || and commander Samlu. 
Ajif defeated them in a seven months’ campaign, and took 27,000 of 
them, including women and children with 12,000 fighting men to 


* Written circa 1126 A. D. 

t ‘ By the Arabs, ’ the writer iiuerpolalcs, ‘ the Hindus are called Jala ' 
t Sind = the valley of the Iiidua from the modern JJianwali dowu to the mouths of the 
river. 


§ E. H. I., I, pp. 103-5. — 

1 nis usurpation dates from 631, A. 1’. 

*1 E. H. I., I, p. 151, 

Ib. p. 187. 

+t Ib. p. 1S8. 

if E. H, I„ I, p. 16 1. This can hardly be the uioderi! Ghazni. 


/'W' • . T-, , . T •> It can only be the QarH 

Ehazm or Ghajni of modern Jat legend, as it lay apparently on the Indus 
tS Or Unnar : E. H. I,, I, pp. 220-1. 
ii,l E. H. l.,n,p. 247. 
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Baghddd, whence they were transported to the northern frontier and 
soon perished, exterminated in a Byzantine raid. The seats of these 
Jats lay on the roads of Hajar, which they had seized. 

Amran, the Barmecide governor of the Indian frontier, marched to 
Kikdn* against the Jats whom he defeated and subjugated. There he 
founded Al-Baiza, the ‘ white city ’, which he garrisoned, and thence 
proceeded to Multan and Kandiibfl. The latter city stood on a hill and 
was held by Muhammad, son of Khalil, whom Am:^n slew. He then 
made war on the Mods, bnt summoned the Jats to Alrur, where he 
sealed their hands, took from them the Jizya or poll-tax and ordered 
that every man of them should bring with him a clog when he waited on 
him. He then again attacked the Mecls, havung with him the chief 
men of the Jats.t Amran was appointed in 836 A. D. to be governor 
of Sindh. 

The Ttihfat-n’l-Kirdm appears to assign to the Jats and Biloches 
the same descent, from Muhammad, son of Hfrun, governor of Makran, 
who was himself descended from the Amir Hamza, an Arab, by a 
fairy.J 

The Jd,ts of Jud, which we must take to mean the Salt Range, 
were, according to the later Muhammadan historians, the object of 
Mahmljd’s 17th and last expedition into India in 1026 A, D. It 
is however hardly possible that Mahmud conducted a naval campaign 
in or near the Salt Range, and the expedition probably never took 
place. It is moreover exceedingly doubtful whether the Salt Range 
was then occupied by Jats at all.§ 

Jats, under Tilak, hunted down Ahmad, the rebel governor of 
Multan, in 1034 A. D., until he perished on the Mihrftn of Sind. For 
this they received 100,000 dirhams as reward. The Jats were still 
Hindus. II 

After the defeat of Rai Pithaura in 1192, and the capture of 
Delhi by Mohammad of Grhor, Jatwan raised the standard of national 
resistance to Muhammadan aggression at Hansi, but was defeated 
on the borders of the Bagar by Qutb-ud-din Ibak who then took 
H^nsi. It is apparently not certain that Jatwan was a Jat leader. 
Firishta says Jatwdn was a dependent of the Rdi of NahrwMA in 
Guzerat.lf 

In November 1398 Tim lir marched through the jungle from Ahruni 
in Karn^l to Tohdna, through a tract which he found inhabited by 
Jats, Musulradns only in name, and without equals in theft and high- 
way robbery ; they plundered caravans on the road and were a 
terror to MusulmAns and travellers. On Timur’s approach the Jats 
had abandoned the village (Toh4na) and fled to their sugarcane 
fields, valleys, and jungles, but Timur pursued them, apparently after 


♦ Or Kaikan, which waa in the occupation of the Jats E. H. I., I, p. 449. 
t E. H. I., I, p. 128 : cf. App. pp. 449-50 
t E. H. I., I, p. 336. 

§ E H. I, n, p. 477. 

1) B. H. L, II, p, 133. 
f T.N^pp. 516-7. 
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n contest in which the Jata had held their own, and put 2,000 of the 
demon-like Jats to the sword.* * * * 

About 1530 the Sultdn Muhammad ibn Tughliq had to suppress the 
Birahas, Mandahdrs, Jats, Bhat(ti)s, and Manhis (Minas), who had 
formed mandals round Sunam and S^m^na, withheld tribute and 
plundered the roads.t 

" In the country between Nilab and Bhera, ” wrote Bd,bar, "but 
distinct from the tribes of Jud and Janjuhah, and adjacent to the 
Kashmir hills are the Jats, Gujars, and many others of similar tribes, 
who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every valley. 
Their hakim was of the Gakkhar race, and their government resembled 
that of the Jud and Janjuhah.’’^ 

" Every time,” adds Babar, "that 1 have entered Hindustan, the Jats 
and Gfljars have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from 
their hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes.” They 
had committed great depredations, and their districts now yielded 
little revenue. After the rest of the country had been subdued these 
tribes began their old practices again, and plundered the Tnrki 
garrison on its way from SiMkot to Babar’s camp. B4bar had two 
or three of the offenders cut in pieces.§ Like the Bhukidl and other 
tribes the Jats were dependents of the Gakkhars.H Fatb Kbdn, Jat of 
Kot Kapurall devastated the whole Lakhi Jangal and kept the high 
roads from Lahore to Delhi in a ferment in Sher Shfih's time. 

The Tdrikh4-Tdhiri describes the tribes of the Balocb and Nahmriif 
(? Brnhui), of the Jokiya** * * §§ and Jat, as settled on the hills adjoining 
the Lakki mountain, which extend to Kich and Makran,tt in the time 
of Akbar. The Muntakhab-u’l-Luhdh describes the Sikhs as nrincinallv 
J4ts and Khatris.Jt ^ ^ ^ 

The Jdts of the south-east Punjab formed politically a part of the 
Bhartpur principality during the decay of the Mughal empire of 
Delhi. Occasionally a single village would plunder an imperial 
baggage-train, §§ but the tribes, as a whole, looked to Bhartpur as 
their capital. The Nawdb Safdar Jang employed Suraj Mai and he 
obtained the whole of the Mewdt, up to the ueighbonrhood of Delhi 
besides the province of Agra. ’ 


* E. H. I., m, pp. 428-9, 492-3. 

t E. H. I., m, p. 245. 

±E. H.I., IV, p. 234. 

E. H. I., IV, p. 240. 

{ E. H. 1., V, p. 278. 

i It is very doubtful if Kapdra is right. The TAra-h.i-Sher.Shahi has ■■ Path Phtn r,* 
had been in rebellion in Kayula, and in the time of the Mughah had ulundprpH Alt 
rauntry as far as Pani'pat. E. fl. I., IV, p. 398. ^ plundered the whole 

** Possibly a misprint for Johiya. 

tt Ib. p. 286. 

ttE. n. I . VII, pp. 413, 425. 

§§ As when the Jats of Mitrnl, between Kodal and Palwal nhmrlereU the a • , 

Umara’s baggage in 1738— the 19th year of Mnhammad Shah. The Jat ‘ 

popularly called the Ram-dal, a name which appears to connote f " V 

character of the revolt agsunst the Muhammadan domination • E H T 
J37, * ■ * 1*1. PP- 55 ana 
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The Jdts of Bhartpur. 

Bajja Singh of Sansani, between Dfg and Kambher. 


Churaman. 

i 

ilohkam Singh. 


Badan Singh, founder of Bhartpur, 
died 1760-1 A. D. 

I 

SUSAJ ilAt. 




Raja Kam. 


Jawauir Singh, Ratan Singh. Nawal Singh. Bhawani Singh, 

died 1768. | 

Kheri Singh alias Ranji't Singh 
? son of Suraj Mai, 
died 1806. 


The following account of the Jdts in the Punjab is largely a re- 
production of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s account of them in the 
Punjab Ceimis Report, 1883.* He prefaced his account by observing 
that the line separating Jdt^, Rajputs and certain other castes (tribes) 
is almost impossible of definition.t More especially is this true of 
the whole of the Western Punjab, where the term for one of ‘gentle’ 
birth is adhu, especially in the Salt Range, and where the land-owning 
and cultivating classes are organised on a tribal basis, so that stress is 
always laid on a man’s tribe or clan and not on his status or ‘ caste.’ As 
we go further east the people begin to use the caste terms, Rdjput and 
Jdt, more freely, but in the vaguest possible way, so that a Muhammadan 
Jat tribe in Gujrdnwala or Gujrdt will appear now as Rdjput and a 
decade later as Jdt, or vice versa, or half the tribe will return itself 
as Rdjput and the other half as Jat, as caprice dictates. Along the 
Jammu border, and beyond it into Gnrdaspur, the Rdjputs and Jats 
are well defined, the former being confined to the hills, the latter to 
the plains, as Sir Louis Dane has pointed out, j so rigidly that one is I 
almost tempted to suspect that there is something in the physical \ 
nature of the plains which militates against the formation of an 
aristocracy. Within the hills the Rajpdts have their own social 
gradations. In the plains the Jats also are tending to devclope social 
distinctions which will be noticed later on. In the Central Punjab 
the Jdt is fairly well defined as a caste, though he is not absolutely 
endogamous, as marriages with women of inferior castes may be 
deprecated but are not invalid. Even in the eastern districts such 
marriages arc tolerated, but in the true Jat country which centres 
round Rohtak they are probably much rarer than in Kama!, Ambala 
or the central districts. Broadly speaking, the Jat is a Musulman 
in the Western Districts, a Sikh in the Centre, and a Hindu in the 
South-East, but there are many exceptions to this rule. In the 
Sikh Districts it is a brother’s duty, as well as his pri\ ilege, to espouse 


* Reprinted as Funjah Ethnology. 

t Jats and Rajputs, as observed by Sii' Denzil Ibbetsun, together constitute about three- 
tenths of the total population of the Punjab, and include tho great mass of the dominant 
laud-owning tribes in the cis- Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater 
than their numerical importance ; while they alford to the etliuologist iiilinite matter for 
Inquiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu, though in the Western 
Plains and the Salt Range Tract the restrictions upon mteimaniage have, in many cases, 
come to be based upon considerations of social standing only. But even here the marriage 
ceremony and other social customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

I Crurddspur Gazetteer. 
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his deceased brother’s wife. In the south-east the practice of widow 
remarriage differentiates the Hindu Jat from the Rajput, but it is 
not nnivei’sal even among the Jats, for in Gnrgaon some J^t families 
disallow it and others which allow it do not permit it with the 
husband’s relatioi s.* In other words, as we go eastwards orthodox 
Brahminical ideas come into play. 


The origins of the Jdt. 

Perhaps no question connected with the ethnology of the Punjab 
peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of the so-called J&t 
‘ race.’ It is not intended here to reproduce any of the arguments adduced, 
lliey will be found in detail in the Archseological Survey Reports, II, 
pp. 51 to 61 ; in Tod’s Rajasthan, I, pp. 52 to 75 and 96 to 101 (Madras 
Reprint, lt80} j in Elphinstone’s History of India, pp. 250 to 253 j and 
in Elliot’s Races of the N.-W. P., I, pp. 130 to 137. Suffice it to say that 
both Sir Alexander Cunningham and Colonel Tod agreed in considering 
the Jats to be of ludo-Scythian stock. The former identified them with 
the Zanthi of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy ; and held that 
they probably entered tbe Punjab from their home on the Oxus very 
shortly after the Meds or Mands, who also were Indo-Scytbians, and 
who moved into the Punjab about a century before Christ, The Jats 
seem to have first occupied the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, 
whither the Meds followed them about the beginning of the present 
era. But before the earliest Muhammadan invasion the Jd^s had 
spread into the Punjab Proper, where they were firmly established in 
the beginning of the 1 1th century. By the time of Bdbar the Jats 
of the Salt Range had been subdued by the Gakkbars, Aw^ns, and 
Janjuas, while as early as the 7th century the J^ts and Meds of 
Sindh were ruled by a Brahman dynasty. Tod classed the Jats as one 
of the great K4jput tribes, and extended bis identification with the 
Gette to both races ; but here Cunningham differed from him, holding 
the Rajputs to belong to the original Aryan stock, and the Jats to a 
later wave of immigrants from the north-west, probably of Scythian 
race. 


‘It may be’ continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, ‘that the original Rajput 
I and the original Jat entered India at different periods in its history, 
j though to my mind the term B4jpnt is an occupational rather than 
/ an ethnologic^ expression. But if they do originally represent two 
/ / separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly probable, 
I both from their almost identical physique and facial character and 
from the close communion which has always existed between them, 
that they belong to one and the same ethnic stock j while, whether 
this be 60 or not, it is almost certain that they have been for many 
centuries and still are so intermingled and so blended into one people, 
that it is practically impossible to distinguish them as separate wholes. 
It is indeed more than probable that the process of fusion has not 
ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted from 
the blending of the J4t and the R4jput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. TV e have seen how the 
\\ Path4n people have assimilated Sayyids, Turks and Mnghals, and how 


* P6. Customary taw, 11, (Gurgaon), p. 182, 
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it was sufficient for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and 
organisation in order to be admitted into the Baloch nation ; we know 
bow a character for sanctity and social exclusiveness combined will 
in a few generations make a Quresh or a Sayjid; and it is almost certain 
that the joint Jat-Rajput stock contains not a few tribes of aboriginal 
descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo-Scythian, if Scythian 
be not Aryan. The Man, Her, and Bhullar Jdts are known as asU or 
original Jats because they claim no Rdjput ancestry, but are supposed 
to be descended from the hair {jat) of the aboriginal god Siva ; 
the J^ts of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgotri or of the family of Siva,* and Kdsabgotri who 
claim connection with the Rajputs; and the names of the ancestor Bar 
of the Shivgotris and of his son Barbara, are the very words which 
the ancient Brahmans give us as the marks of the Barbarian aborigines. 
Many of the tribes of the Punjab have customs which apparently 
point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich and almost virgin field for 
investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

In other words, the Shivgotri Jdts of the south-east like the Man, 
Her and Bhullar, are unassuming tribes which do not lay claim 
to descent from a once dominant or ruling clan, whereas nearly all 
the other Ja{ clans arrogate to themselves Rajput ancestry, meaning 
thereby that once upon a time they, or some representatives of the 
clan, were sovereign or semi-independent chieftains acknowledging 
no mjci but their own head.t 


♦ We may regard Shiva here as the earth-god and the Shivgotri as autochthones. In 
nissir, where they are few in numbers, they say that their forefather was created from the 
matted hair cf Shiva, who consequently was named Jat Budhra. Regarding their origin 
tliere is no historical account. But tradition tells that one of the clan, named Barh, became 
master of a large portion of Bikaner ; where, at first he created a village which lie called 
after his name ; and thereafter went and resided at Jhansal, where his descendants live to 
this daj', and which i/dqo belongs to them. He had 12 sons: — Puni'i. Dhania, Chachni, 
Bidi, Biirhura, Suhikhun^ Chiria, Chandia, Khdk, Dundj, Liter, and Kalkar. From these 
.sprang 12 sub divisions. (Khok is also a Gil miitiin. Punia was ancestor cf the Punmi). 
The descendants of the first were most in number, and had the largest possessions. They 
owned the country round Jhansal which was called the Punia iliUja and which is mentioned 
in the Ain-i.Akbari. Marriages among members of this clan cannot, according to their 
c>istom, be formed amongst themselves ; !. e., they mast intermarry with the Kasabgotris. 
The latter are in reality degenerate Rajputs, and call themselves Kisabgotris after Kasab, 
son of Brahma. 

+ Mr. H, Davidson in the following passage cle.arly went too far : — 

“ It is not generally known that the Jat race is entirely of Rijput origin. A Rajput 
marrying the widow cf a deceased brother loses caste as a Rajput; the ancestors of all 
the Jat families were thus Rajputs, who had taken to wife the widows of their deceased 
brethren, who had died without male heirs. The PhulkUn family, if questioned as to 
their Rajput descent, being now to all intents and purposes Jats, would state this to have 
been the manner of the transition. I myself have the fact from one of the most intelligent 
members of the family. The headmen of more than one Jat village of different gots, or 
clans, have likewise ^ven me the same information, and I am convinced of its general 
truth. The sub-division of (or) gots among the Jats is endless, and I have been at some 
pains to trace the circumstance, which constitutes the origin of each got. The result is 
entirely confirmatory of the above account of the general origin of the race. The Rajput 
ancestor, who ceased to be a Rajput, furnishes the name of the got, not usually directly 
from his own name, but from some surname he had acquired, as the ‘ toothless * ‘ the fair ’ 
or from circumstance attending his family, or the birth of his sons A very powerful got 
is styled ‘ the hay-staek ’ from the fact of his wife having been suddenlv confined near 
one; in some Mses the name of the viUage he or his sens founded gave the name of the 
got which derives its ancestry from him. One got never intermarries within itself, one 
got marrying with another got. Much has been written on the peculiar meaning of the 
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Are the Jdts and Rajputs distinct f 

‘ But ’ continued Sir Denzil, whether Jdts and Rajputs were or were 
not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have 
been affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a 
common stock, the distinction between Jdt and Rdjput being social 
rather than ethnic, I believe that those families of that common stock 
whom the tide of fortune has raised to political importance have 
become Rdjputs almost by mere \drtue of their rise : and that their 
descendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the liigher are 
distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence; 
of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to mai-ry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, 
and of refraining from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed 
these rules have fallen from their high ^wsition and ceased to be 
Rajputs ; while such families as, attaining a dominant position in their 
territory, began to affect social exclusiveness and to observe the rules 
have become not only Rajds, but also Riljputs or “ sons of Rdjds.” 
For the last seven centnries the process of elevation at least has 
been almost at a standstill. Under the Delhi emperors king-making 
was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs the Rajput was over- 
shadowed by the who resented his assumption of superiority and 
his refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khitlsa, 
deliberately persecuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, 
and preferred his title of Jdt Sikh to that of the proudest Rftjput. 
On the frontier the dominance of Path^ns and Baloches and the 
general prevalence of Muhammadan feelings and ideas placed recent 
Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families who belonged 
to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classes, but with the Mughal conquerors 
of India or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that even 
admittedly Rdjput tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar 
have begun to follow the example. But in the hills, where Rdjput 
dynasties with genealogies perhaps more ancient and unbroken than can 
be shown by any other royal families in the world retained their 
independence till yesterday, and where many of them still enjoy as 
great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation from 
and elevation to Rajput rank are still to be seen in operation. The 
Rdja is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, which 
is the same thing in India.’ And Sir James Lyall wrote : — 

“ Till lately the limits of castes do not seem to hare been so immutably fixed in the hills 
u in the plains. The Raja was the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. 
I have heard old men quote instances within their memory in which a Riji promoted a 


word zaminddr, in different parts of India. Here the use of the word is very peculiar . 
Those, generally, who derive their livelihood directly from the soil, are not called srnmniddrs' 
but Usans. On approaching a v'illage, and asking what people live in it, if any other race 
but Jits live in it the name of the race will be given in reply. But if the population are 
Jats, the reply will be ‘ jaminddrs live there ’ -zamfndd)- log baste; in fact the word 
zamuuMr is here only applied to the Jits.” This last remark, Sir Donald McLeod noted, 
appued equally almost throughout the Punjab, even where the Jits have been converted 
Gate q Sett. Rep., 1859, pp. 28.23. The ' hay. stack’’ y of is said to be the 
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Qhirth to be a Rathi, and a Thakur to be a Rajpt, for service done or money given ; and 
at the present day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship persons put under a 
ban for some grave act of defilement, is a source of income to the jdgirddr Rajas. I believe 
that Mr. Campbell, afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no 
such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times before caste distinctions had 
become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
in time Rajput. This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to 
the R4jput families of this distinct, tv; , Kotlehr and Bangahal. are said to be Brahmans 
by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Kangi'a the son of a Rajput by a low-caste 
woman takes place as a Rathi : in vSaraj and other places in the interior of the hills I have 
met families calling themselves Rijputs, and growing into general acceptance as Rajputs, in 
their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was that their grandfather was 
the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahm.m. On the border line in the Himalayas, 
between Tibet and India proper, any one can observe caste growing before his eyes ; the 
ncble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jat, and so 
on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, more or less in force 
in Kangra Proper down to a period not very remote from to-day. ’ 

A V6ry sirailav process has been going on among the Jats. The 
Golia Jdts were certainly by origin Brahmans and the Langrial were 
Chdrans. And in the plains countless traditions say that the son of 
a Rdjput by a Jdt, Gujar, llor or oilier wife of low degree became 
Jdts. But in the plains, as in the hills, a Rajput can lose liis status 
and .sink in the social scale by allowing the practise of kareua, and 
numerous Jdt traditions point to the adoption of that cn.stom as 
having degraded a blue-blooded Rdjput family to Jdl; or yeoman 
status. As Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote : — 

‘ The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank is too 
common to require proof of its existence, which will be found if needed 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats 
of the Rajputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where 
Biahmanism is stronger than in any other part^ of the Punjab, and 
Delhi too near to allow of families rising to political independence, it 
is probable that no elevation to the rank of Rdiput has taken place 
within recent time.?. But many Rdjput families have ceased to be 
Rdjputs. Setting aside the general tradition of the Punjab Jats to the 
effect that their ancestors were Rdjputs who married Jdts or began to 
practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gurgaon and 
Delhi, who have indeed retained the title of Rdjput because the caste 
feeUng is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of 
equality, communion, or intermarriage, ceased to be Rdjputs since they 
took to the practice of karewa ; we have the Sahnsars of Hoshidrpur 
who were Rdjputs within the last two or three generations, but have 
ceased to be so because they grow vegetables like the Arain ; in Karnal 
we have Rajputs who within the living generation have ceased to be 
Rdjputs and become Shaiklis, because poverty and loss of land forced 
them to weaving as an occupation ; while the Delhi Chauhan, within the 
.shadow of the city where their ancestors once ruled and led the Indian 
armies in their last struggle with the Musalmdn invaders, have lost 
their caste by yielding to the temptations ot kareiva. In the Sikh 
tract, as I have said, the Jat is content to be a Jdt, and has never since 
the rise of Sikh power wished to be anything else. In the W estern 
plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Islam has superseded 
caste restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than 
by the larger unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few 
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generations ago reputed Jd^s have now risen by social exclusiveness to 
he recognised as Rjtjputs, and families who were lately known as 
JtAjpnts have sunk till they are now classed with Jats ; while the great 
rnlin? tribes, the Sidl, the Gondal, the Tiw4na are commonly spoken of 
as Rajputs, and their smaller brethren aS Jdts. The same tribe even is 
Rajput in one district and Jat in another, according to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt Range the dominant tribes, the 
Janjua, Manh4s and the like, are RAjpnts when they are not Mughals 
or Arabs; while all aarieultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot 
establish their title to R4jput rank are J^ts. Finally, on the frontier 
tlie Path^n and Baloch have overshadowed Jdt and Rajput alike ; and 
Bhatti, Pnnw^r, Tunwar, all the proudest tribes of Rajput^na, are 
included in the name and have sunk to the level of J^t, for there can 
be no R4jputs where there are no Rttjds or traditions of Rtijds. I know 
that the views herein set forth will be held heretical and profane by 
many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no 
time to marshal my facts; I have indeed no time to record moi’e than 
a small proportion of them ; and all I can now attempt is to state the 
conclusion to which my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with 
the subject in more detail on some future occasion.' ■ 

These conclusions are confirmed by facts observed with regard to 
other so-called castes, such as the Gaddis, Gujars, Kanets, Meos, and 
others too numerous to mention. The term Jit may now connote a 
caste in the ordinary acceptance of the term, but whatever its deriva- 
tion may be, it came to signify, in contradistinction to Rfijput, a 
yeoman cultivator, usually owner of land, and in modern parlance jlt* 
zamind^r is the usual description of himself which a Mt will give. 
As Sir Deuzil Ibbetson said : — 

The 'position of the Jdt in the Punjab. 

‘ I'he J^t is in every respect the most important of the Punjab 
peoples. In point of numbers he surpasses the Rd,jpnt, who comes next 
to him, in the proportion of nearly three to one. Politically he ruled 
the Punjab till the Kh^lsa yielded to our arms. Ethnologically he is 
the peculiar and most prominent product of the plains of the five rivers. 
And from an economical and administrative point of view he is the 
husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par excellence of the 
Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our f rontier mountains. But he is 
more honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than 
they. Sturdy independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his 
strongest characteristics. The Jdt is of all the Punjab races the most 
impatient of tribal or communal control, and the one which asserts the 
I freedom of the individual most strongly. In tracts where, as in 
jRohtak, the Jdt tribes have the field to themselves, and are compelled, 
in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each other for 
I somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But as a rule a 
Jdt is a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes 
what seems wrong also, and will not be said nay by any man. I do not 
mean however that he is turbulent ; as a rule he is very far from beinw 
Iso. He is independent and he is self-willed ; but he is reasonably 
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peaceably inclined if left alone, and not diflBcnlt to manage. He is 
nsually content to cultivate bis fields and pay his revenue in peace and 
quietness if people will let him do so ; though when he does go wrong 
he “takes to anything from gambling to murder, with perhaps a 
preference for stealing other people’s wives and cattle.” As usual the 
proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very faii’ly, though 
perhaps somewhat too severely : “ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the 
Jdt. ” “A Jat, a Bhdt, a caterpillar, and a widow woman ; these four 
are best hungry. If they eat their fill they do barm.” “ The Jdt, 
like a wound, is better when bound.” In agricnlture the Jdt is pre- 
eminent. The market-gardening castes, the Ardin, the Mali, the Saini, 
are perhaps more skilful cultivators on a small scale ; but they cannot 
rival the Jdt as landowners and yeoman cultivators. The Jat calls 
himself zaminddr or “ husbandman” as often as Jdt, and his women and 
children alike work with him in the fields : “ The Jat’s baby has a 
plough handle for a plaything.” “ The Jat stood on his corn heap 
and said to the king’s elephant-drivers — ‘ Will you sell those little 
donkeys ? ” Socially, the Jit occupies a position which is shared by 
the Ror, the Gujar, and the Ahir, all four eating and smoking together. 
He is of course far below the Rijput, from the simple fact that he 
practises widow-marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the 
rhyming proverbs of the countiy side — ‘ Come my daughter and be 
married ; if this husband dies there are plenty more.’ But among the 
widow-marrying castes he stands first. The Bania with his sacred 
thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born standing, looks down on 
the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon the Bania as a 
cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general agrees with 
the J^it. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Bania in manliness and) 
vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the races oii 
tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next aften 
the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Khatri. ' 

There are, however, Jdts and Jdts. I shall here do nothing more 

than briefly indicate tho broad distinctions. The Jdt of the Sikh 

tracts is of course the typical Jdt of the Punjab, and he it is whom 
I have described above. The Jat of the south-eastern districts differs 
little from him save in religion j though on the Bikdner border the puny 
Bagri Jat, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has been 
held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent 

husbandman of the MMwa. On the I^ower Indus the word Jat is 

applied generically to a congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Rajputs, lower 
castes, and mongrels, who have no points in common save their 
Muhammadan religion, their agricultural occupation, and their 
subordinate position. In the great western grazing gi'ounds it is, 
as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Ja^ and 
Rdjput, the latter term being commonly applied to those tribes who 
have attained political supremacy, while the people whom they have 
subdued or driven by dispossession of their territory to live a semi- 
nomad life in the central steppes are more often classed as Jats ; and 
the state of things in the Salt Range is very similar. Indeed the 
word Jdt is the Pnnjdbi term for a grazier or herdsman ; though Mr, I 
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E. O’Brien said that in Jatki, Jat, the cultivator, is spelt with a hard 
and Jdt, the hei'dsnian or camel grazier, with a soft t. Thus rhe 
word Jat in Eohtak or Amritsar means a great deal; in Muzaffargarb 
or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great 
deal more than any single word can afford to mean if it is . to be of 
any practical use ; and the two classes respectively indicated by the 
term in these two parts of the Province must not be too readily 
confounded.’ 

The Jat elements. 

The traditions of some of the more important Jdt tribes as to their 
origin are summed up below, but it must be confessed that these 
traditions are not only hazy but often inconsistent and not infrequently 
contradicted by legends current among the same tribe in another 
locality. 

Afghan origin is asserted by the Langah. Arab origin is claimed by 
the Tahim and Lilia. Brahman descent is alleged by the Golia and 
Langridl — who say they were ‘Brahman Charans.’ Jat descent is 
admitted by the Bhullar, Her, and Man ; by the Sipra (Gils by origin), 
the Bhangu, who say they came from Nepal, by the Wariiich and 
apparently the Nol. Bajpnt origin is vaguely alleged by the Bal, 
Chhandhar Dhindsa (Saroha), Ghatwal (Saroha), Hijrd (Saroha), Mahal 
and Sumra. 

Other Jat tribes have more specific claims to Eajput ancestry. 
'I'lius ttolar Eajput origin is claimed by the Aulakh,* Bains, t Janjiia, 
Bhutta, Buttar, Chahil (Tiinwar), Deo, Dliotar, Ithvval, Kang, Lodika, 
I Punnun, Sahi,Sindhu and Tarar ; JUnnar Eajput by theDhillon (Saroha), 
1 Ghumman, Goraya (Saroha), Kahlon. 

And in many cases the Jat tribe can point to the Edjput tribe from 
which it sprang. For example, Bhatti Eajput descent is claimed by the 
Dliariwal, Eandhawa, Sara,! aiidSidlm ; Chauhan Eajput descent by the 
Ahlawat, Bajwa, Chatta, Chfma, Dehia, Jakhar, Marral, Sargwan, and 
Sohal : Manilas Rajput blood by the Wirk : Punwar Eajput descent by 
J the Kharral, Harral and Sarai : Raghobansi Eajput origin by Gil : 
Tuuwar, by the Dhankar, Rdthi and Sahnlvvat ; aud Ruthor by the Dalai 
and Deswal. 

Similarly, in Gujrat tlie Jluhaimuadau Jat tribes claim very diverso origins. Thus 
Jiu.j’/ia? origin is claimed by the Bhaddar, JIalaua, Jlarar and Naruai, hLo claim to be 
Bar las; and by the Bahlam, Cliaugbalta, i'hiplini, diander and Babdl, who claim to be 
Chaughatta. .Imi/i origin is claimed by the Bhagual, ii bile the liir claim to be descend- 
ants of Qutab-ud-Din, like the Awans and Kliokiiars. QuraitJi descent is claimed by the 
Jam. 

, Ivbokhar Rajput descent is asserted by the Jali ; Piiuwar Rajput ancestry is claniied by the 
iJakkhar and Sial ; Sombansi descent and Rajput ancestry, i a last status as Rajputs— 
are claimed by the Jaujua Jats, Chauhan Jats, Dludj Sobial, Kalial, Goraya, Langarbal, 
JIaral, and Alangat; Janjiia Rajput origin is clauued by the Bhakeel, Tatla, Dahb, 
Kaiijial and Ghumman; Gakkbar oiigin .'s asserted by the Kotbarmal; Bhatti Rajput origin 
is claimed by the Bhatti, Dliariwal I’ai'oi, Tora, DbamJl Dhali, Randliawii, Sahotm, Soya, 
Surai, Kalwal, Kaher, Kawar, Korantana, Guhlo Gudho, Gujral, Liddar, Mehar, Mabota 


* But one tradition makes them Lunar, 

t Bains is one of the 36 royal families of Rajputs, but was believed by Tod to be 
SuryabansL 

J Also claim Lunar descent. 
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Mnltani, Nijjri, Hunjar and Hatito ; Punnu (Snrajbansi) origin is claimed by the Budhrai 
Poti, GU, Thuthil, Mathi, Nat ; Ragbbansiby the Rahang Chauhan ; Rajput origin is claimed 
by the Thanel, Gobi and Kaler ; Tur Rajput descent is claimed by the Takkhar; Langah 
Rajputs gave birth to the Chach, and Manhas to the Raihsi, Katwar Lohdra, Mah^, Mair, 
Nangial and Wirk ; Gondal Jat extraction is admitted by the Tola, Jaspal, Sandrana, and 
Ghug; Waraich by the Suggar; Dhariwal by the Sidh, and Ranjha by the i^amb, 
Qndgor. 


Distribution of the Jdts. 

Beyond the Pun jab, Jdts are chiefly found in Sindh where 
they form the mass of the population; in Bikdner, Jaisaltner, and 
Mdrwar, where they probably equal in numbers all the Rdj'put 
races put together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges 
and Jumna, from Bareli, Farrukhdbdd, and Gwalior upwards. In the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province they are especially 
numerous in the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern 
districts, and in the Derajdt. Under and among the hills and in the 
Rdwalpindi division Rdjputs take their place, while on the frontier, 
both upper and lower, they are almost wholly confined to the cis-Indus 
tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on both sides of the stream. 
The Jdts of the Indus are probably still in the country which they 
have occupied ever since their first entry into India, though they have 
been driven back from the foot of the Sulaimdns on to the river by the 
advance of the Pathdn and the Baloch. The Jdts of the Western Plains 
have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Rdjputana. The Jd^s of the western and central sub- 
montane have also in part come by the same route ; but some of them 
retain a traditional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the 
ancient Gajnipur, the site of the modem Rdwalpindi, while many of 
them trace their origin from the Jammu Hills. 

The Jdts of the central and eastern Punjab have also in many cases 
come up the Sutlej valley ; but many of them have moved from Kkdner 
straight into the Mdlwa, while the great central plains of the Mdlwa 
itself are probably the original home of many of the Jdt tribes of the 
Sikh tract. The Jdts of the south-eastern districts and the Jumna zone 
have for the most part worked up the Jumna valley from the direction 
of Bhartpur, with which some of them still retain a traditional connec- 
tion ; though some few have moved in eastwards from Bikdner and the 
Mdlwa. The Bhartpur Jdts are themselves said to be immigrants who 
left the banks of the Indus in the time of Aurangzeb. Whether the 
Jdts of the great plains are really as late immigrants as they represent, 
or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish to show recent 
connection with the country of the Rdjputs, I cannot say. The whole 
question is one in which we are still exceedingly ignorant, and which 
would richly repay detailed investigation. 

The Jdt migrations. 

A noteworthy feature of the Jdt traditions is their insistence 
on the recent advent of nearly every Jdt tribe into the Punjab, 
or at least into its present seats. Probably the only tract in 
the Punjab in which the Jdt has been well established from a 
period anterior to the first Muhammadan invasion is the Eohtak 
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territory. If the history of the various tribes iu Mnltdn be investigated 
it will be found that there is scarcely a single important tribe now found 
in the District which has not immigrated within the last 500 or 600 
years. The whole population in MulMn has for many centunes been 
in a state of constant flux, and it is of very little use trying to discover 
who the original inhabitants were even in the pre-Muhammadan 
times. The Khaks, Pd,ndas, Pahors and Sahus in Kabirwdla tafasil, 
the Dhudhis in Mailsi, and the Kharas, north of Multfin, are reputed 
vaguely to have been converged to Islam in the Multdn district during 
the 13th century, but the traditions cannot be trusted. When the Ain-i- 
Akhari was compiled the Sahus, Sandas, Marrals, Tahfms, Ghallus, 
Channars, Joiyas, Utheras and Khichis were settled in or near their 
present seats, and tradition assigns many tribal immigrations to AkbaPa 
time * The same might be said with much truth of almost every J^t 
settlement throughout the Punjab plains. If we except the Nol and 
Bhangu in Jhang, the Hinjra in Gujr^nwala and a few other clans, 
tradition almost always makes a 3&t tribe a comparatively recent 
/settler in the Punjab. In Dera Ismail Khan, where the term JAt is 
// applied to Sidls, Aw4iia and a host of petty tribes of miscellaneous 
1 origin, the lower portion of the District was probably occupied by a 
few scattered tribes of pastoral Jdts before the 1 5th century. Early in 
that century all tradition goes to show that an immigration of 
Siyars, China, Khokhars, etc., set in from Mnltdn and Bah^walpnr. 
Passing up the Indus these Jdt tribes gradually occupied the country 
on the edge of the Midnwdli Thai and then crossed the Indus. East 
of that river the Jdts and Sayyids maintained a dominant position, in 
spite of the somewhat later Baloch immigration which was of the 
nature of a military occupation rather than a permanent colonisation, 
and the whole of the Kachi or riverain on the east bank of the Indus 
was divided in blocks among the Jdts, a strip of the Thai or steppe 
being attached to each block. Jdt tribes settled also in the Thai itself, 
notably the Chinas and Bhidwdl, the latter a good fighting tribe. The 
China tract stretched right across the Thai. The modem District of 
Dera Ismail Khdn was settled in much the same way by the Jdts, but 
the Baloch also occupied it as cultivating proprietors, leaving the 
actual occupation however to the Jdts. Early in the I9th century 
Sarwar Khdu of Tdnk located large numbers of Jaljs in the 
south-east of the present Tdnk tahsil and this settlement gave the tract 
its name of the Jdt-dtar.t Jdts however appear to have been settled 
in the modern Nutkdni Baloch country prior to that period, and to 
have formed its original population. 

The migrations of the Jats into Kapurthala also illustrate the history of the population 
of the Punjab. Thus from Amritsar came the Gil, Padah, Ojla, Dhoh Eandhawa, Khera 
andSamrai; from Hoshiirpur the Dhadwal; from Sialkot came the Bajw4 or Bajwai, 
Goriya and Ghumman ; from Gurddspur the Mahesh ; and from Lahore the Wirk, Sindhu 
and Bhullar ; from Gujrinwala came the Dhotar, Baraich (Waraich), Panglai, ’K’aler and 
Johal, Sujan and Batiah ; from the Malwa the Dhariwal ; and from Patiala the Chibilj from 
Delhi came the Hundal, Dhadah, Bhaun, Bal, Bhandal, Bisal and Bulai ; from Sirsa tha 


• See Mr. E. D. Maclagan’s interesting sketch of the tribal immigrations in the Multan 
Oaeetteer, 1901-02, pp. 144-5. 

t There is also a Jatatar in Gujrat— see p. 306 sitpro. It appears ta.Jte identical with 
the Herit, which may derive its name from the Her Jats, though a local tradition derives 
it from Herat in Afghanistan. It is curious that the Jats give their name to no other 
tracts, 
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Basra! and Danlat ; while from beyond the east of the Jumna came the Nijhar and Janer ; 
and from Sahiranpur, the Dhillon : while the Baich say they came from the Ganges. The 
Faddah have a tradition that they came from Ghazni. 

The cults of the Jdt tribes. 

The J^its o{ the Panjab cannot be said to have any distinctive tribal 
cults. When Mahammadans or Sikhs they follow the teachings of 
theii’ creeds with varying degrees of strictness. When Hindus they 
are very often Sultanis or followers of the popular and wide-spread 
cult of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan. In the south-east many are Bishnois. 
The Shib-gotri Jdts do not form a sectarian group. The only distinc- 
tive J&i cults are tribalj and even in their case the sidh or sati, Jogi, 
Gos^in or Baird,gi, whose shrine is affected by the tribe, is doubtless 
worshipped by people of other tribes iu the locality. For detailed 
accounts of these tribal cults reference must be made to the separate 
articles on the various Jdt tribes in these volumes, but a few general 
notes may be recorded here. It will be observed that these customs are 
not as distinctive of the Jdts of Sialkot as Sir Denzil Ibbetson thought.* 
Parallels to them will also be found among the Khatris, and it is very 
doubtful whether they can be held to indicate aboriginal descent. 

Jathera. — Among the Hindu and Sikh Jats, especially in the north- 
central and central Districts, a form of ancestor-worship, called iathera, 
is common. It is the custom of many clans, or of a group of villages 
of one clan, for the bridegroom at his wedding (bidh or shddi) to 
proceed to a spot set aside to commemorate some ancestor who was either 
a shahid (martyr) or a man of some note. This spot is marked by a 
mound of earth, or it may be a pahka shrine. Ihe bridegroom bows his 
head to the spot and walks round it, after which offerings are made 
both to the Brahman and the Idgi.f If the mound is of earth, he throws 
a handful of earth upon it. The name given to the jathera may be, 
and generally is, that of an ancestor who was influential, the founder of 
the tribe, or who was a shahid. 

Jandi katna or Jandidn, the cutting of a twig of the jand tree.— 
The bridegroom, before setting out for the marriage, cuts with a sword 
or talwdr a twig from a jand tree anywhere in the vicinity. He then 
makes offerings to Brahmans. This ceremony ensures the success of 
his marriage. 

In those parts of the Gnrgaon District which adjoin the Jaipur, Alwar 
and Ndbha States it is customary to fix a small wooden bird on the 
outer door of the bride’s house, and before the bridegroom is welcomed 
by the women standing there he is required to strike it with his stick. 
This ensures the happiness of the marriage. The rite is reminiscent of 
the old Tar Pariksha or test of the bride. The bird is made of jan^ 
wood. This is almost the only trace of any jandidn ceremony iu the 
southern Pnnjab.J: 


* Ibbetson, § 421. 

t The mesial who is entitled to receive dues {lag) at weddings, etc. 

Jin Hiasar tbejandidn rite is rare, though that of jathera is said to be almost imiversal. 
But in that District the observances are local, rather than tribal and the B4gri Jats do 
not perform the jandian in Hisaar though they would observe it in the Bagar, Where it is 
general. 
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The jandidn rite is very common in the central Ponjab,* bnt it as- 
sumes slightly different forms. Thus among the Hans Jdts of Ludhiana 
the bridegroom’s uncle or elder brother cuts the tree with an axe or 
sword and the bridal pair play with the twigs, chhitidn, the boy first 
striking the girl seven times with them, and she then doing the same 
to him. Worship is then offered to a Brahman and after that the 
house-walls are marked with rice-flour. The pair solemnly prostrate 
themselves, worship Sakhi Sarwar and give the offerings made to him 
to a Bharai. The Daleo, Aulakh, Pammar, Basi, Dulat, Boparai, and Bal, 
have the same usage as regards the chhitidn, but among the Gurum 
J^ts the boy himself cuts the tree and both he and his bride ‘worship 
chhatras.’ But the Lat do not cut the jandi at all. 

Chhatra . — In connection with the observance, common at Hindu 
weddings, of the iika, there is a curious custom called the chhatra (ram) 
ov chhedna (to bore — the ram’s ear). In this a ram is hired, 8 
(Ndnak-shahi) being paid to its owner. The bridegroom cuts off a 
small piece of its ear and rubs this piece on the cut till the blood flows. 
He then places the piece in the centre of a chapdti, with some rice 
and, smearing his thumb with the mixture, imprints a tiJca or mark 
with it on his forehead. The chapdti is then offered at a shrine, 
food is distributed and the Idg'ts each receive at least 14 paisa (Nd,nak- 
sh4hi). In some cases the ram or goat is also sacrificed. 

Among the J^Js of the south-eastern Punjab the chhatra rite, involv- 
ing as it does animal sacrifice, is unknown. This is clearly due to Jain 
influences. It is very rare in the central Districts too, and is said to 
be unknown in Jullundur, but in Ludhifina it is not uncommon for the 
bridegroom’s forehead to be marked with blood from a goat’s ear, e. g. 
among the Chela, Bhangu and some others. 

Not only do these usages vary among different tribes, some not 
observing them at all while others perform one or two or all of them, 
but a given tribe may have varying usages in different localities. 
Thus the Bhulars’ cult of Kalanjar has already been described at 
p. 108 supra, but they are also said to have a jathera called Pir 
YarBhurawdla,t a revered ancestor who performed a miracle by turning 
a blanket into a sheep, and to this day the Bhular will not wear, sit 
or sleep on a striped blanket. Their Sidh Kalenjar or Nialangar is also 
called Kalandra, and he has a tomb at Mfiri in Patiala where the first 
milk of a cow is offered to him on the 8th hadi of the month. A 
Bhular too can only build a house after offering him two bricks. The 
Bhular also avoid the use of ah fuel. 

The Ch4hil as noted on p, 146 supra affect a Jogi pir, but he is 
also said to have been theix jathera. He was killed in a fight with the 
Bhalti R4jputs at a place in Fatidla, but his body remained on his 
horse and continued to smite the foe after his head had fallen, so a 
shrine was built to him on the spot where he fell and it also contains 


• Bnt it is said to be unknown in Jollundur. 

t Apparently the Bhura Bidk of the Sialkot Bhulars. BMra means a striped blanket, of 
light brown with black stripes, or black with white stripes, and the Bk&ra are also said 
to be a division of the Jats. Bhvra also means brown, Panjahi Bkty., p. 146. Clearly 
there ie either a pun in the name or BMrd was the o riginal name of the tribe. 
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the tombs of his hawk, dog and horse. It lies in a grove, and the 
milk of a cow or the grain of a harvest are never used without offering 
first fruits to this pir. The fact that the pir is called or named Jogi 
points to a Shaiva origin for the cult. 

The Chima again are said to be served by Jogfs, and not by Brahmans. 
They perform yafhera and chhatra as follows : — Eight or ten days before 
a marriage rice is cooked and taken to the spot dedicated to their 
ancestor ; from one to five goats are also taken thither and washed 
and a lamp is lighted. One of the goats’ ears is then cat, and the 
brotherhood mark their foreheads with blood (chhatra). The goat is 
killed for food, but the immediate relatives of the bride do not eat of 
its flesh, which is divided among the others ; the rice, however, is 
distributed to all. 

The Deo have their jathera at a place close to some pool or tank 
where on certain occasions, such as a wedding, they congregate. The 
Brahman marks each man’s forehead as he comes out of the pool with 
blood from the goat’s ear ; this is done to the bridegroom also. The 
bread at the feast is divided, 9 loaves to every bachelor and 18 to every 
married man. 

As already noted, on p. 236 supra, the Dh^riwdl have a jathera 
and also a sidh, called Bhai or Bhoi. The latter was slain by robbers. 
A Brahman, a Mirdsi, a Chfihra and a black dog were with him at the 
time. The Brahman fled, but the others remained, and so Mir^sfs 
receive his offerings, and at certain ceremonies a black dog is fed first. 
The Sidh’s tomb is at Ldlow^la in Patidla, and his fair is held on the 
Nimdni Ik^dshi. 

The Dhillon appear to have several jatheras, Gaggowahna being 
mentioned in addition to those described on p. 238 supra. No particu- 
lars of these are forthcoming. But the fact that Dhillon was Eaja 
Karn’s grandson is commemorated in the following tale : — Karn used 
to give away 30 sers of gold every day after his bath but before his 
food. After his death the deity rewarded him with gold, but allowed 
him no food, so he begged to be allowed to return to the world where 
he set aside 15 days in each year for the feeding of Brahmans. He 
was then allowed to return to the celestial regions and given food.* 

Other yafheras are Bdbd, Alho, of the Gaeewals, R^ja E^m of the 
Gils, Edjput (sic) of the Khaira, Sidhsan, of the Eandhawas, Tilkara, 
of the SiDHDs and Kiii, Mihr of the SiNDHUs.t 

The Dhindsa have a sidh, of unrecorded name, at a place in PatidJa 
and offer milk, etc., to his samddh on the 6th sudi of each month. The 


* The DhiUons have the following kahit or saying — Sat jindki hahin, Dhillon .iadh Tcosatti 
nahin, meaning that a Dhillon will always perform what he has promised. 

■f“ Among the genuine Jats, or those who can look back to a Rajput origin, it is not 
imcommon to find a great veneration paid to the thehs or mounds which in bygone days 
were the sites of their first location. They are marked by a few scattered tombs or a grove 
of trees, or have since been selected by some shrivelled faqir as the place suitable for a 
solitary life. With the Jats, it is also curious to which the reverence they pay to the 
jand tree, which is often introduced into these places of worship. The Rajputs are more 
lofty in their religion, and more rigorous in their discharge of it.” — Frmsep's Bialkot 
Sett. Rep., p. 27. 
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Gil sidh is named Surat R4m and only gets a goat and a handful of gur 
at weddings, an offering which is taken by Mfrdsis. The Gandi have 
a sati whose mat or shrine is in Patina. 

Jatheras are also commonly worshipped in the central Districts, but 
the rites vary. Thus in Ludhiana nearly every 3&t tribe has a jaihera 
though his name is rarely preserved, and a very common fond of wor- 
ship to him is to dig earth from a tank at weddings in his honour. 
Thus Tnlla, the Basis’ jathera, who has a mat or shrine, is com- 
memorated in this way and earth is also dug on the Diwd,li night. The 
Sarapiya and Sodi Jdts also dig earth to their unnamed y'of/ieros— and 
the Daula, Dhad, Sangra and many others do the same. The Dhanesar 
have a special custom, for after the jandi has been cut, water is poured 
over a goat’s head, and if he shivers the ancestors are believed to have 
blessed the pair. The goat is then set free. The Ghanqhas in this 
District appear to have nojathera but make offerings, which are taken 
by Sikhs, to the samddh of Akdl Dds, their ancestor, at Jandi^a in 
Amritsar, where an annual fair is held. 

Thus the jaihera rite is essentially a tribal, not a village, institution 
and this is strikingly brought oat by the fact that in villages composed 
of several tribes each tribe wiU have its own jaihera. Thns in Kang, in 
Jullundur, the Kang J^,t8 have nojathera, but they have one atDhanli 
Mambli in Garhshankar tahsil, and say he was a refugee from Mu- 
hammadan oppression. The Mors of Kang have their jaihera at 
Khankh^na, the Birks theirs at Birk, the Bakkars theirs at Rakkar, 
the Jhalli theirs at Dhamot in Ludhiana. But the jaihera is often a 
sati, and the Her in Jullundur have a satis shrine at Kdla Majra in 
Eupar tahsil. And it is not necessarily the progenitor of the clan, or 
even the founder of a village who is worshipped, but any prominent 
member of it who may be chosen as its jaihera. Thus among the 
Dhillon of Mahrampur it is not Gola, its founder, who is worshipped, 
but Phalla, his descendant and a man of some note. And at Garcha 
the Garcha Jdts worship Adhiana, a spot in the village named after 
Adi, one of their ancestors who was an ascetic. The place now forma 
a grove from which fuel may be gathered by Brahmans, but no wood 
may be cut by Jats under penalty of sickness or disaster. When the 
jaihera is at any distance it is sufficient to turn towards it at a wedding 
and it is only visited at long intervals. 

In marked contrast to the tribal jaihera is the village Ihumia of the 
south-eastern Punjab. There, when a new colony or village is foimded 
in the south-east Punjab the first thing to be done before houses are 
actually built is to raise a mound of earth on a spot near the proposed 
village and plant a jand tree on it. Houses are then built. The first man 
who dies in the village, whether he be a Brahman, a J4t or a Chamdr, 
is burnt or buried on this mound, and on it is built a masonry shrine 
which is named after him. The fortunate man is deified as the Bhumia 
or earth-god, and worshipped by Hindus of all classes in the village, 
being looked upon as its sole guardian deity. At weddings the bride- 
groom before starting to the bride’s village resorts to this shrine and 
makes offerings to him. If an ox is stolen, a house is broken into, or 
pestilence breaks out, if crops fail or the rainfall is scanty, if locusts 
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visit the village or any other calamity befall, Bhumia’s shrine is the 
first place to which the JSts resort for ^vine help. 

Such faith is placed in this deity that in the event of plague Ihe 
villagers will not vacate their houses without consulting the Bhumia. 

Thus in Jind we find the Phogat with a tribal Sidh and also a Bhumidi 
in every village. Nearly every Jdt tribe in that State has its Bhumia, 
but some have a Khera instead, and others again style their jatherV, 
Khera Bhumia. Such are the Chahil. The Labanah affect the Khera 
alone. The Dalai reverence Jogis and the Bhanwala Grosdins, while the 
Gathwdl and Ld.mbe are said to have Bairdgis as their jatheras ; and 
the Ridhu have N^gds for yatfteras, but also worship Khera Bhumia. 
Probably the Jogi, Bair^gi, Gos^in or Ndg4 is the tribal, and the Khera 
the village deity or his representative. But several tribes, the Bhondar, 
Bhangu, Kharod, Radh^na and Tam^na worship the Khera as their 
/ofhera, and a few, the Baring, Baniwal, Boparai, Jatdna, Khagura, 
L^it, Sohi, Thand and Tur have no jathera at all. 

Instances of Jits accepting votive offerings appear to be very rare, but 
Jats, not Brahmans, take the offerings made in cash or kind at the 
shrine of Sitla Devi at Gurgion. 

The divisions of the Jdts. 

The Jits of the south-east Punjab have two territorial divisions, Des- 
wili from des, the plain or country, and Bigri, from the bdgar or upland 
in Bikiner. The Deswili claim to be superior to the latter, but it is 
often difficult to say to which group a trihe belongs. Thus the Bhaini- 
wil claim to be Deswili, but they are really Bigri as are probably the 
Chahals — whose connection with the legend of Guga is consistent with 
their immigration from the Bigar. 

The Jits of the south-east have also two other divisions, Shib-gotra 
and Kishib-gotra. The former are also called asl or real Jits and con- 
fess that their progenitor sprang from Shiva’s matted hair and was so 
called jat hhadrd. They have 12 gots, which are descended from the 
12 sons of Barh, who conquered a large part of Bikiner. His descend- 
ants are chiefly sprung from Punia and they held the country round 
Jhansal. 


These 12 gots are — 


1. Punia. 

5. Barbra. 

9. 

2. Dhanian. 

6. Solahan. 

10. 

3. Chbacharik. 

V. Cbiria. 

11. 

4. Bali. 

8. Cbandia. 

12. 


Khokha, 

Dhanaj. 

Letar. 

Kakar, 


At weddings the Brahman at the saJcha or announcement gives out 
their gotra as Kishib-gotra — not Shib-gotra. These 12 gots are said 
not to form exogamous groups, but only to marry with the Kishib- 
gotra* who claim Rijput descent. The Shib-gotras must, however. 


• Original Bdjput clan. 
Tumrar 


Chaahin 


Jdt tribes derived from it, 

PalaniA, Baohhi, Nain, Malian, Lanbi, Khatgar, Karb, 
Jataasra, Dhind, Bbado, Kharwal, DhaTcd, Sokhiri, 
Banchiri, MAld, Honil, Sakan, Berwal and Naru. 
Bhikar, Khonga, Lakhlin, Sawanch, Sohd, Chihal, 
Ghel, Bao, Nahra, Fankhal, Lini, Jiglan, Bhanni. 
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fonn exogamous sections, thongh it may be that, as a general mle, they 
give daughters to the K^shib-gotra. The term Shib-gotra clearly implies 
some disparagement, but the Pnnia were once an important tribe be- 
cause there used to be six cantons of Jd,ts on the borders of Hari^na and 
Bikaner, and of these four, m'z., Punia, Elassua,* SheordiU and Goddra 
consisted of 860 villages each.t 

The Bd,gri J^ts have certain sections which might appear totemistic, 
but very rarely is any reverence paid to the totem. Such are ■ 

Karir, a tree, Kohar, a hatchet, Waihri, a young heifer, Bandar, 
monkey, Gldar, jackal ; also Katd.rid, sword, and Gand^sid axe, Pipld, 
fipal, and Jandii, jand tree, all in tahsil Hdnsi. The Jaeia and 
others are said to be named from parts of the her tree, but Jaria 
itself is also explained as meaning ‘ descended from twins, jora/ and 
they are said co be an offshoot of the Gathwdl. Mor is so called 
because a peacock protected their ancestor from a snake. Pankhal, 
peacock^s feather, is so called because a Dohdn Jdt girl had been given 
in marriage to one Tetha, a Rdjput of Musham. The couple disagreed and 
Tetha aided by the royal forces attacked the tribe and only those who 
had placed peacock’s feathers on their heads were spared. 

Jun is said to mean louse, and Gordya, blue cow or nUgai,% 


wal, Legha, JanawA, Bedwsl, Mahlfi, Wih4, Mebrfin, 
Baparii, Bh4riw4s, BohlA, Mor, Sinhrnir, Mshil, 
Goyat, Lobin, Sheordn,* Lobhawat, Somaddbar, 
Dohan, Hel4, Lohach, Rdmpiirid, Sedhv, Hod4, 
Samin, Bojia, Bbani alias Cbotia, Bbattd, B4r and 
Lomadb. 


Bhatti 

... Lahar, Sara, Bharon, M4kar, Mond, Kohar, Sabdran, 
Isharwal, Khetalan, Jatai, Kbodma, Bloda, Batbo 
and Dhokia. j 

Saroyd 

... Kalerawau, Bhore, Hinjrdwan, Saroya, Kajld, Ghan- 
gbas, Sarawat, Sori, Ehot and Balra. 

Pnnwar 

Ehokbar 

Joiya 

... Kharwdn, Paehar, Loh-Chab and Mohan. 

... Bobli and Kbokhar. 

... Pasal, Mondhla, Khiohar, Jani, Machra, Kacbroyd, 
Sor and Joiya, 

Bdtbor 

Gahlot 

Fnnidr 

Lai 

Ude 

Kachbwdi 

Kihohi 

... Bnlldh and Gdwarnd. 

... Godard. 

... Bonda and Tarar. 

... Jaria. 

... Jdkbar. 

... Dhondwdl. 

... Ebichar. 


* The Kfissna cannot be traced. 


f Elliot 'a Races of the North- Western Provinces, II, p. 5S. 


f Certain villages in Hiss4r derive tbeir names from a tradition that a eiant was killed 

and each of his limbs gave a name to the place where it fell, e, g. ; ° 

1. Sarsnd = where the giant’s sor (head) fell. 

— „ ,, ,, hofl (hair) fell. 

— ,, » » pah (foot) fell. 

•I >1 >• middle part (.hich-ka-hissa) bodv fell 

„ >• (ear) fell. ^ 

„ „ „ hath (hand) fell. 

.1 u H jewar (omameat) fell. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


Balak 
Palra 
Biohpari 
Kanwa 
Hathwa 
Jenia 



Jatala-^Jathiana, 
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Social distinctions among the Jdts. 

Among the J^ts the only* social distinctions are the Well-known 
‘Akbari' or Darb^iri makaws — 35 in number according to the usual 
account. But in Amritsar the Akbari is only the highest o£ a series of 
four grades, the Aurangzebi (or those admitted to this rank in the 
time of Anrangzeb), Khalsdi (or those admitted in Sikh times) and 
Angrezi (or those admitted since British rule began) being the other 
three, and no less than 150 villages, all generally speaking in the 
Md.njha, now claim Darb^ri status. There is also a Sh^hjahAni grade, 
tbe S^osi Jdts, of Rdja Sdnsi, having been admitted in the reign of 
Shah Jahan. The origin of the Akbari group is thus described. When 
the emperor Akbar took in marriage the daughter of Mihr Mitha, a Jdt, 
of the Manjha,t 35 of the principal Jdt, and 36 of tbe leading Rdjput 
families countenanced the marriage and sent representatives to Delhi. 
Three of those Jdt families are still found in Hoshidrpur, and are called 
the Dhdfghar AkWi, as they comprise the Bains JatsJ of Mdhilpur, 
the Lahotas of Garhdiwdla and the Khungas of Budhipind, which latter 
is styled the ‘ half ' family, so that the three families are called the 2^ 
[dhdighar). The Akbari Jdts follow some of the higher castes in not 
allowing remarriage of widows, and in practising darhdra, which is a 
custom of giving vails at weddings to the mirnsis of other Akbari 
families. Their farohits also place theyaneo on them at their mar- 
riages, removing it a few days afterwards. Beloio the Akbari (according 
to the Hoshidrpur account) is the Darbdri grade, descendants of those 
who gave daughters to the emperor Jahdngir. Thus some of the Mdn 
Jdts are Darbdris, and they will only marry with Darbdris as a rule. 
But they will accept brides from Jdts of grades below the Darbdri 
provided the dower (dahej) is sufficiently large. 

As regards Gurddspur, Sir Louis Dane wrote : — “ Some of the better 
. gots of Hindu Jats or those li^ng in celebrated villages or wdtnas will 
not give their daughters to men of gots considered socially inferior, and 
the restriction often gave rise to female infanticide, as ehgible hus- 
bands were scarce.” 

Jataua, (1) an Ardin clan (agricultural) fouud in Montgomery and Amritsar, 
(2) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jatatib, a Jdt clan found in Sidlkot. 

Jathedae, a Sikh title. Lit. one who keeps tbe jat or uncut matted hair of a 
/agir and so a strict Sikh as opposed to the Munna Sikh who shaves. 
See also under Jogi. 

Jathiana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* Mr. J. R. Drummond indeed observed There can be no question that the Randh4- 
was, who are stUl Thikurs in their native homes, I believe, in Rajputana, are at the head 
of the hypergamoua scale among those Jats who have a more or less distinctly Rajput 
origin, such as the Gil, Sindhu, Sidhu-Barar (or Variar), Pannu and the like.’’ Unfor- 
tunately no one seems able to say what the hypergamous scale among the Jdt i®, end 
several informants explicitly say that there is none. 

■f The Mihr Mitha who figures in the tradition of the Dhariwals must be intended. It 
is hardly necessary to say that neither Akbar nor Jahangir ever took a Jat bride. 

J The Bains Jdt have a bdra or group of 12 villages near Mahilpnr, hnt the possession 
of a bdra does not appear to make the Gil Sangbe or Fote Jdts Akbari though they too 
possess bdras. The Mdn too have a bdra, but some of them are only Darbdri and not ali 
of them have that standing. 
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Jathol-^Jdtu, 


jAfHOt, a small Jdt clan found in Si^of, and in Amritsar (where it is 
classed as agricultural). Its Amar ^ngh, has a 
of masonry, to which offerings are made at weddings. 

Jatiana^ a clan of the Sials. 

Jatkatta, from jatsswool or the hair of the body ; and A;aftd->>pinning : 
a weaver (GnjrAfc Seii. Bep-, Mackenzie, § 53). 

Jatkb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jatlb, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jatoi, (1) an agricultnral clan found in Shdhpur ; (2) one of the original 

main sections of the Balocb, but not now an organised tribe. Found 
wherever the Baloch have spread. In Montgomery it is classed as 
agricultural. In the Chenkb Colony it is the moat numerous of the 
Baloch tribes. 


Jatowal, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jato, a Rajput tribe, said to be a Tunwar clan who once held almost the 
whole of Hiasir, and are still most numerous in that District and the 
neighbouring portions of Rohtak and Jfnd. When the great Chauhfin 
Bisaldeo overthrew Anangp&l II, the Tunwar king of Delhi, the' 
Tunwara were driven from Delhi to J^lopattan in the Sheikhawatti 
country north of Jaipur and there Dul Rto, a descendant of Anangpfil, 
ruled. His son Jair^t extended the Tunwar dominion to Bfigar in Jaipur 
and the tract is still called the Tunwarwati. In fact the Tfinwar of 
Hari^na are said to have been divided into three clans named after and 
descended from, three brothers, Jatu, Raghu and Satranla, of which 
clans .Jdtu was by far the largest and most important, and once ruled 
from Bhiwdni to Agroha. They are the hereditary enemies of the Punwir 
of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mabm were fixed npon as the 
boundary between them, and are still known as Jdtu Punwdr ka daulu 
or the Jatu-Punwdr boundary. In Karnal, however, the Jdtu describe 
themselves as Chauhan also. 


Jairdt, the Tdnwar, had a son, Jdtu, (so-called because he bad hair, 
jata, on him at the lime of his birth) by a Sdnkla Rdjputnf, and his 
^n migrated to Si rsa where he married Paldt Devi, daughter of 
Kauwarpdl, a Sirohd Rdjput and sister of the mother of the great Giiga 
Pir. Kanwarpdl made the tractabout Hdnsi over to his son-in-law and 
the latter sent for his brothers Raghu and Satranla from Jilopattan to 
^are it with him. Jdtu's sons, Sidh and Harpdl, founded Rdjli and 
Gurdna villages, and on the 'verthrow of the Chauhdn Bai Pithaura by 
the Muhammadans the Jdtua extended their power over Agroha fidnsi, 
Hissar and Bhiwdnl, their boast being that they once ruled 1,440 hhsTUt 
or settlements. Amrata also seized 40 villages in the Kdnaud (Mohin- 
dargarh) iiaya of Pajidla. The three brothers, Jdtu, Raghu and 
Satranla divided the pargana of Hdnsi into three tappaa, each named 
^ter one of themselves. Umr Singh, one of theii descendants took 
Toshdm and after him that ilaqa was named the Umrain tappa, while 

Bachwdn tappa, after one Bacho, a Jdtu. 
descendants bore the title of Rai, those of Talwandi 
Rdnd that of Rdnd, while those at Kulheri were called Ci»adhxi In 
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1857 the people at once revived all their ancient titles, but the descen- 
dants of Harpal, a son of Jdtn, remained loyal, the descendants of Sddh, 
another of J&ta’s sons, having rebelled. 

The J^tus, Baghua and Satranlas do not, it is said, intermarry. The 
Jitns are nearly half Hindus, the rest being Muhammadans. The 
Jatns appear to give their name to Jatnsdna in Gurgfion. 

jAnN, a tribe of Jd^s descended from an eponym, who was a J4t of Hinjraon 
descent. 

Jaohd, an agricultural clan found in Sh^pur. 

Jacba, (1) a Hindu and Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, (2) a Khokhar clan {agricultural) found in Shdhpnr. 

Jacsan, (1) a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricnltural) found in Montgomery ; (2) 
a Khatri got. 

Jawa, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jawaki, -a well-known sept of the Adam Khel Afridis, dwelling in the 
range between Eohiit and Peshawar. In Kohdt they hold Upper 
GaAdMU and Togh. 

JawIa, a tribe of Jats, immigrants from Sirsa but found in Sidikot. They 
claim kinship with the Bhattis, but now intermarry with J^ts. 

Jrhal, a small clan, found only in the Jhelum Thai between the river of 
that name and the LUla estates. It claims Bhatti Bdjpnt descent, but 
its pedigree is traced to Bhntta who some 12 or 14 generations ago 
married the sister of Ghorian king’s wife. The king, however, drove 
Bhutta with his 21 sons into the Bdr, whence Jethal crossed the Jhelum 
and settled at Batta Find, now a mound near Kandw^l. They also 
say they were settled at Neh of Sayyid Jaldl in Bahdwalpur which 
points to descent from the Bhuttas of Multdn. They usually inter- 
marry among themselves, but occasionally with the Lilias. Omitting 
the mixture of Hindu and MusalmSn names which appears in the 
earlier part of their pedigree table, it is given as follows 

RijiPsawir. 1 
i 

Gandar. I 

I )■ These four names appear in the tree of the BHcrTts. 

Balangf. | 

Vfran. J 

Bhutta. 

Jetial (and 20 others, including Langah, Bhatti, Kharral and Harrar). 

Ahkf. 

' , 

r f — i 'i , 

Sirang. Mela. Kah. Wasawa, 

• . I . . I . . 

(11th generation now (Icth generation (I2th generation ul 

in Jethal.) in Eahana.) Ohudhi and Musiana.) 

JvTOzAi, a Pathd,n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JxwATHA, a sept of the Silhnria B^Jputs, found in Skdkof. 
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JHA.BEL (or as they are called in the Ain-i-Ahhari CnHiBEL), a fishing tribe 
found in the Multan and Muzaffargarh districts, and in Jullundur, 
Hoshidrpur, Kapurthala and Gurd^spnr. Closely resembling the 
Kebals and Mora the Jhabels in Muzaffargarh once had the reputation 
of being cannibals. They live mainly by fishing and gathering pabhans 
(seeds of the water-lily), say they came from Sindh and of all the 
tribes in the District alone speak Sindhi. They also enjoy the title of 
Jd,m. Many have now taken to agriculture and all are reckoned good 
Muhammadans, They are fond of growing samuka,* a grain sown in 
the mud left by the rivers. In Gnrddspur they say they came from 
the south, and that their ancestors were sportsmen, a Bhatti, founder of 
their Katre got, a Ndru, from whom sprang their Nareh and Bhugge 
gots, and so on. They fell into poverty and took to selling game. 
These Jhabels do not intermarry with those on the Indus and Sutlej, 
but only with those on the north bank of the latter river. Some are 
cultivators and even own land. Others are shikaris, but some are 
boatmen and they look down on those who are and refuse to marry 
with them. The Jhabels of Jullundur have the same usages as the 
Meuns and other fisher-folk of that District. Some of them, owing to 
want of employment as boatmen have left their villages for the towns 
and taken to tailoring, weaving, well-sinking, chaiikiddri, and small 
posts in Government service. 

The Jhabels also preserve thejhtilka custom. The large fire needed 
for cooking the eatables required at a wedding must be lighted by a 
son-in-law of the family, but when he attempts to bring a blazing 
bundle (jhidka) of wood, etc., and put it under the furnace, he is met 
by all the females of the family and has to run the gauntlet, as they 
try to stop his progress with pitchers full of water, bricks, dust, and 
sticks. This game is played so seriously that the women^s dresses 
often catch fire and they, as well as the son-in-law, are seriously hurt. 
When he finally succeeds in lighting the fire, the son-in-law gets a 
turban and a rupee, or more if the family is weil-to-do. This usage is 
occasionally observed among Ardins, Pogars, and Gnjars too, but it is 
falling out of fashion. 

Like the Meuns the Jhabels will not give the milk or curds of an 
animal which has recently calved to any one, not even to a son-in-Jaw, 
outside the family. After 10 or 20 days rice is cooked in the milk and 
it is given to maxdavis or to beggars. It can then be given away to 
anybody. The Jhabels are good Muhammadans, but revere Khwdja Pir 
or Khwdja Khizr, the god of water, and offer porridge to him in lucky 
quantities at least once a year. It is taken to the river or a well and 
after some prayers distributed there or in the village to all who are 
present. 

Jhad, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

Jhaik, a sept of Kaneis which derives its name from Jhdlri in Edwin vargana 

of Jubbal and supplies hereditary tt-arirs to that State. At one time 

these wazirs virtually ruled Jubbal. 

Jhajbab, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


* Ophitmtnu* frumtntactvt. 
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Jhakae, a clan (agricultural) found in ShnjaMd tahsil, Multan District. 

Jhakkab, son of Jai and eponym of a tribe in Multan : see Nun. 

Jbalan, a Jat claa (agricultural) found in Multd,D. 

Jhalli, a small clan of data in Ambala. The word is said to mean “ mad.” 

Jhamak, Ohh^manj a man, apparently a Chuhra, who fulfils the functions of 
a Brahman at a Chuhra wedding and conducts the seven pheras at it : 
(Sirmdr). 

Jhamat, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan and 
Montgomery. See Jhummat. 

Jhanda, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhandib, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 

jHANDfE, a semi-sacred tribe of Muhammadans said to be of Qureshi origin 
like the Nekokdra. Though they do not openly profess to be religious 
directors, there is a certain odonr of sanctity about the tribe. Most of 
them can read and write, and they are “ particularly free from ill deeds 
of every description.” They own land in the extreme south of the 
Jhang District and are also found in the Mailsi tahsil of Multan. They 
are said to have been the standard-bearers of one of the great saints, 
whence their name. 

Jhando, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jhandtjana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhanjote, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jeara, a Muhammadan Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhaei, a sept of J^ts in Jind : see under Jaria. 

Jhatta, a section of the Mird,si8, from one of whose families Jahangir (they 
assert) took Nur Jahdn, who was a Mirdsan, and so it got the title of 
jhatta. 

JaiwARi, a Rdijput clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Jhidu, a Muhammadan Z&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhinwab, Jhiwae. The Jhinwar,* also called Eah^r in the east, and Mahra,t 
where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the carrier, water-man, 
fisherman and basket-maker of the east of the Punjab. He carries palan- 
quins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the shoulders ; and 
he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the cultivation of 
waternnts and the netting of water fowl are for the most part in his hands, 
and he is the well-sinker of the Province. He is a true village menial, 
receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he supplies all. the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings 
water to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the 
women are secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His 


Or Jhir, fern. Jhiri, in Kangra, where the Jhir is a water-carrier, 
t Mahra seems to be a title of respect, just as a Bhishti is often addressed as Jamadar. 
But m Jmd at least the Mahra is a palanquin-bearer and the Saqqa is a water-carrier" 
Mahar is a synonym for “ chief ” in the south-west of the Province. When employed as a 
waterman the Jhinwar is often called Panihara. 

The carriage of burdens slung from a idity* or yoke seems to be almost unknown in the 
west of the Punjab. ” 
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occupations in tke centre and west of the Province are dpscribed under 
MicHHi. His social standing is in one respect high ; for all will drink 
at his hands. But he is still a servant, though the highest of the class. 
The Bhishti, M^shki and Saqqd., the terms for Musalm^n water- 
carriers, may be of other castes than Jhinwar, but as a rule they would 
belong to that caste. 

The Jhiwars, as a caste, are one of these occupational groups found 
in the Punjab which are conventionally called castes but which really 
include or overlap numerous other ‘ castes ’ of similar status and kindred 
occupation. When a man of the Jhiwar caste is a baker or seller of 
ready-cooked food he is called and apparently becomes a Bhatiiira by 
caste as well as by occupation. Similarly, the Jhiwar who parches gram 
is styled a Bharbhunja in the east of the Punjab or a Bhojwa,* wj^reas 
in the west of the Province he remains a Jhiwar or rather a M^chhi and 
is on the Indus styled a ChaUri. 

If the Jhiwar on the other hand plies a boat or skin for hire he will 
be called and become a Mallah, a Daryii, a Dren, a T4ru or even a JS| 
or a Mohdna according to the locality in which he works, his religion, 
and the kind of craft he uses. Mallah is the most usual term for a boat- 
man, but MohSna which is said to mean a fisherman in Sindh, is in the 
Punjab as often applied to a fisherman as to a boatman. The DaryAi is 
a Persianised form of Dren, the Muhammadan waterman who ferries 
people across and down the rapid hill rivers on inflated hides. If a 
Hindu he is styled Tdru. On the- Indus the boatman ranks as and would 
be called simply a Jd,t. Lastly, the Machhi may acquire land, form a 
tribe and rank as a land-owning community under its own tribal chiefs, 
as in Bahdwalpur ; or the Dhinwars may sink to the level of a criminal 
tribe. But even these do not exhaust the synonyms and sub-divisions 
of the Jhinwar caste. 

As in the case of the Mdchhfs, the sub-divisions of the Jhinwar are 
very numerous, the largest are the Khokhar, Mahdr, Bhatti, Manhis, 
Tank and Suhdl. These groups do not appear to be found in any num- 
bers among the Bhaty4ra or Bharbhunja. 

Jhivoar origins. 

According to one account Akfs, a Chanhdn Rdjput of Garh Mukhidla 
(in the Salt Range), died leaving a son of tender age named Dhfngar. 
The people treated him as a servant and nicknamed him Jhiwar. 
BhSt, his son, who fed the people at each full moon with rice, had four 
sons, who founded 4 muhins, each containing several gate 


Muhins, 

Oats. 

Muhins, 

Oats, 


' Makhu 


1 

' Manni. 

\ 

1. Lungo 

1 Sotre. 

I Dhain. 

3. 

Dhengi 

1 Maude. 

1 Langtra 
.BhaJ. 


. Dbengi ? 

'Gidrf ? 



2. Ghul 

1 Sarsm. 
Waddan. 

1 . 

T&k 

■ Ehone. 

I Gadri ? 


..Malle. 



. Dhogie. 


* The Bhojwa is also a grain -paxoher. Bhnjwas form an “ occupational ” rather than a 
regular caste and in the United Prorinces include Kayaths, Ahirs, etc. In the Punjab 
Muhammadans also ply this trade and most of them are immigrants from the united, Pro- 
tinoet who accompanied the British troops in the Sikh Wars,— N, I. N. Q. I. 91$ 
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JhitiWtf grmept. 

Accorfling to Sir Bichard Temple* a Jhiwar is said to have taken to 
wife R^ni Kokil^^ the guilty heroine of the Rdja Rasdln legend and she 
had by him three sons from whom are sprang the three Punjab gots— 
^i}ir, Gabir and Sir. 


Territorial groups. 

The tearritorial grouping of the Jhmwars is vague. In the Shakar- 
garh tahsil of Gurddspur is a Dogra group. In the Jullundur Dodb 
the groups appear to be three in number (i) Panjabi or indigenous, (ii) 
BtogrUjt immigrants from the Bdngar, and (in) Chhangru. In Pa^i^la 
we find the usual grouping, Deswdl and Mult^ni, but in Jind Bd,ngru and 
Panjdbi are reported. Lastly, in the south-east about N^rnaul are 
found the Btigris. 

The B4ngru do not intermarry with the Panjabis. The former ascribe 
their immigration to Akbar’s reign, during which at the siege of Chittaur, 
a Jhiwar was killed and his brother desired to marry his widow, but she 
refused to consent and fled to the Bist dodba with her infant son. 

The remaining groups appear to be usually, but not rigidly, en- 
dogamons. 

Occupations and occupational groups. 

The Jhinwara are a remarkably composite caste and comprise several 
groups whose names depend on their various occupations, and indeed 
probably vary with the occupations they pursue from time to time. 
In the south-east we find Dhinwarf as a synonym of Jhinwar. 

Kahdr may also be regarded as a synonym in the sense that it desig- 
nates a Jhiwar employed as a carrier, especially a doZt'-bearer. 

Sodid is the term applied to a Jhinwar who has taken the pahul as a 
Sikh. The word means pure or purifier and the Sodi^ is employed as 
a cleaner of utensils. Sikh Jhiwars are also employed as jhatkais or 
butchers who slaughter by jhatkd ; and in Sikh regiments they work 
as bakers (Idngris). 

We may thus regard the Jhinwar as par excellence the drawer of 
water and palanquin-bearer of the Hindu community, and Panihiii4 and 
Kahdr as synonyms of the caste, as a whole, Sod’A being restricted to 
the Sikh Jh in wars. 

But the Jhinwar has many other occupations. His association with 
water confers on him such purity that he can enter any Hindu’s kitchen, 
even a Brahman’s chauka, provided that culinary operations have not 
reached the point at which salt is mixed with the food. Nevertheless 
Brahmans, Elatris and even B^as will not eat kachi food at a Jhin- 
waPs hands. 

But bemdes cookery the Jhinwar follows almost any occupation con- 
nected with water. He is a fisherman, or mdchhi, and sometimes a 


• Lfgends of the Punjab— I, 65. 
f The Biogra extend into Si&lkot. 

% PTatt gives dhivar, dhimar, as the fisher caste, lahdr, s fisherman. He does not 
give jMtear. 
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Jhinwar occupations. 

boatman^* * * § a sinker of wells, chohhd ; and in the villages he makes 
baskets, mats and fans. Last, but not least, the Jhinwar is a cultiva- 
tor, especially of the sioighdra or water-nut. t 

Jhinwar women also follow divers callings. As a pure caste they 
parch grain, but they also act as midwives. 

Finally, there is a group of Jhinwars called Buri^ or Budn^,f which 
appears to be the same as the Kalbut, Changar or Machhera group, and 
whose members live by extracting oil from animals and practise cup- 
ping [singi). This group is looked down upon by the other Jhinwars 
and is not allowed intermarriage with them. It thus forms aa endo- 
gamous sub-caste, if indeed it can be regarded as a branch of the 
Jhinwars at all. 

Sometimes Saqqds, Mdchhis, Panjarids, Meos, Chirimdrs, Chhanbals, 
Bor,Mir Shikdris, Malldhs, BhatMrds, Pakhiwdrds and Gagrds claim 
Jhinwar descent, or assert that they are jhinwars because they follow 
the same calling, but they have no real connection with the Jhinwar 
caste. Similarly, Ghirths, Cbhangs and Bahtis work as water-carriers, 
etc., but they are not thereby Jhinwars. 

The social grouping of the Jhiwars is nebulous to a degree. One 
account divides them into 4 muhins, thus 

1. Mdhar. 'k 

2. Narani4. 1 Forming an endogamous group. 

3. Jamoe. i 

4. B“«or 

The last, as already mentioned, being excluded from all social inter- 
course with Nos. 1 — 3. 

The term Mahr [j or Mahi4 however is applied to all Jhiwars, and it is 
generally understood in an honorific sense, though it is also said to 
mean effeminate and to be applied to the Jhiwars because they are 
employed in domestic service. Panch^ or headman is sometimes ap- 
plied to them. On the other hand, they are contemptuously termed 
T^hli tap, or servile (?) and B4ndar-z5,t or monkey caste (?) 

In Gujrat the Jhiwar claim descent from the (BAri) Khatris and are 
as such called Barhia Jhiwars. 


* They are said to have learnt the art of rowing from Mananti, Jhiwar, (Another 
account says Kalu ihagat was of the Manwauti got). 

t When the singhard crop is ripe the family got is bidden to a feast, the amount spent 
being proportioned to the value of the crop and varying from to 5i seers, which quanti- 
ty, or its value is given to the chela of Kalu bhagat. ’ 

t In Karnal the Budnas are also said to be called Kanchbi and to worship t&l Qunt, as 
well as Kalu bhagat. 

§ The Jhinwars of Panipal in Karn4l have two groups Mahir and Bodne or ifanchhi* 
which are divided into a number of goto. 

11 Mahr. H. = mehtar, chief headman, is applied to men of the Rain, Guiar and Jhiwar 
castes. In Panjabi it takes the forms mahir and mahird fem, mahiri Platts says 
mahrd (an effeminate man) is applied to Icahdrs becanse they have access to the women’s 
apartments. 

and mahr in the sense of ‘chief’ or ‘headman’ e/. nailt, among the 
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Jhmviar beliefs. 

The Cult of Kdlu Bhagat. 

The cult of Kalu bhagat is professed by the Jhmwars in particular, 
and by members of a certain number of other castes also. B^w^, Kfilu 
was by caste a Hindu Jhiwar, of the Manauti got, born at Barial near 
Hari^na in Hoshi^rpur and buried at Panch Nangal in the same tahsil. 
His temple, however, lies in Pdnchhat, in the Kapurthala State. Of 
his two sons Ganesha and Mahesha the latter alone left issue, so his 
descendants, who are styled Bd,was, live in the three above places and 
in Khutiar and Kahnpur also. They receive presents from the Hindu 
Jhiwars, as well as from some S^.hni Jd.ts, Chuh^s and Cham^rs. 

Various stories are told of Kd,lu’s origin. According to one P^rbatl 
made a clay image of a boy and gave it life, leaving it near a well. 
Two women, a Brahmani and a Jhiwari, came to draw water, and each 
clainaed the child. The village elders decided that it belonged to her 
from whose breasts milk flowed, and the Jhiwari fulfilled this test. 
She named her child Kd.lu or ‘ the dark one. ’ As a boy KAlu was 
employed as a cowherd, and a sddhu bade him milk an ox, which he 
did successfully. In remembrance the sddhu. gave him his gudri 
(quilt) which conferred on him omniscience. Then Kdlu wandered over 
the world until he came to Panch Nangal, where he died, and there 
his gudri and sandals (pavvej are preserved. 

Kdlu left four* disciples — Lachhmi Chand, Sri Chand, Megh Chand 
and Tara Chand, from among whose descendants a priest is elected by 
divination.t He makes visitations to his followers, going every year 
or two to every part of the Province, and collecting alms. Each panchd- 
yat gives him Re. 1-4, and in return he bestows four cardamoms, 
and a red end blue thread {Ganga-jamni-dhdga) at every mat. 
This thread is worn tied round the neck. Females are not peraaitted 
to assume this thread, but they and the Jhiwar children of both sexes 
wear the hanthi, a necklace of black wool and cotton. 

‘ He who chooses the life of an ascetic,’ — says Kdlu— ‘of him both 
his enemy and his king are afraid.’ 

Another version is that Kdlu was a Rajputf who lived in Hastinapur. 
Once he was catching fish on the bank of the Jumnd against the order 
of the king, and seeing the king with his retinue coming towards him 
from a distance and being afraid, he threw his net, etc., into the river, 
rubbed earth on his body, so as to look like afaqir, closed his eyes and 
sat down near the bank of the river. As the king with his oflScials 
passed by, he supposed Kdlu to be a faqir and threw some money to 
him. When the king had passed by, Kdlu opened his eyes and saw 
the money, and was so much impressed by the incident that he 
remained & faqir till the end of his days, and spent the rest of his life as 


* Some add a fifth— Kanh Chand. 

t All the available persons are invited to a feast, and dishes (chiefly of rice) are sat 
before Mch and covered over with a cloth. After a few minutes the cloths are removed 
and he, in whose dish worms are found, is elected. He must remain celibate and eat fruit 
only, not grain, except porridge made of singkdra flonr. He receives aU offerings made 
at the samddh. The idea underlying this rite of divination appears to be that he who hai 
given up eating grain, and before whom grain turns into worms is the destined priest. 

J Or a MAhir Jhfnwar, says a third version. ■ 
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an ascetic at Panclinangla. He found fishing less profitable than begging 
and justly remarked : — 


Band hard, dial da, tildk chhdp {gal) aur mdl, 

Jam darpe, Kdlu hahe, to bhai mane bhopdl. 

“ The garb of an ascetic, with marks of a sacred order on his person 
and a rosary on his neck, is a great thing. (Before it) even the Angel 
of Death shrinks back, says Kalu, and a king is overtaken with fear.” 
The Jhinwars in Gurgdon have the following 1 3*^ sections : — 


1 Borna Kanthewala, 

2 Badhia. 

3 Changar (Machhera or Kalbut). 

4 Charihar. 

5 Dhanwdr, a corruption of Dhfnwar. 

6 Dharia. 

7 Guria. 


8 Kalbut (Machhera or Changar). 

9 Machhera (Kalbut or Changar) 

10 Mabar. 

11 Taraha. 

32 Tathi. 

13 Tulati. 


The Jhinwars of Gurgdon are Kalubansi of the Boria Kanshfwala 
caste which contains 84 groups. 


Guild organisation. 


Despite its complex and perhaps heterogeneous character the 
JMnwar caste possesses a fairly strong guild organisation. Thus in 
Jind the caste has a sadr or principal chauntra, with sobordinate 
chaimtras. Each chauntra has a chaiidhri and two hotwdls as his 
assistants with a chobddr, who acts as convener of the panchdyat In 
Rohtak district there are 6 Jhinwar thappas or jurisdictions which are 
apparently subordinate to the chauntra at Rohtak itself, and in that 
town lives the chaudhri who has 84 villages under his control Each 
village sends sarddrs or punch as its representatives to the chauntra 
Delhi is the great centre of the Jhinwar guild in the south-east Puniab' 
Other accounts make the punch synonymous with the chaudhri and 
the organisation is doubtless as lo6se and elastic as such organisations 
usually are, though its strength is indisputable, ^fhe office of chaudhri 
is hereditary, as a rule, but if the successor is deemed incompetent 
election is resorted to. A chaudhri gives lag on ceremonial occasions 
receiving double hhdji, * 

In Sidlkot the chaudhri or panch receives a turban and some monev 
at festive gatherings. He has under him a fcofwal or messenffer and 
hedhahs or singers, who sing on such occasions. t ° ’ 


The Dhinwars have already been noticed, but fuller information as tc 
their organisation is here given. In Gurgdon thev are Innnll^r „ n j 
MalMhsorThanterias, from them largest village, Thanteri r theylre 
however, found on the banks of the Jumna as far down as Aera d 
have three groups-the Bharbhunjas, those who live by service 
water-carriers, and the pilfering section who are called Tha^fima 
appear to have three tribes- Sakkrawdl,| from lUkota in Aprs ‘ 

Zi Naama,i„6„rg»0.. Th. Dhinw.r are 


♦ Of these Nos. 1, 10 and 11 can smoke together but not intermarrv 
t The Jhinwars hold musical reunions at which their welUimrvw^ 

wars describe Akbar’s dealings with the Hajputs and their heroes’ 

of Jaimal and Fatah is the most famous of these wars. prowess. The son, 

fThanteri formerly belonged to a race caUed Paroki, but thev ^ 

oftheSakkarwal,580 years ago, bu^the ££ oto 
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include such names as Jaisldn, Tunwar, Jadhun, Gaur, Punwar, Badia, 
Badgu jar, J4dbansi, Chirimar, Dikhat, Chan, Morathia, Naj ar, Kamandoa, 
Dhanu, Mihr^nia, Besli, Chhataiya, Bharaya, Ganglina, Dholana, 
Baisla, Sakrawan, Chauharma, etc., in Gurgaon, and Chanhan, Dhankar 
and Jhanga, from Muttra, etc. 

Jhonjah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mnltan. 

Jhoon, see under Pacheda. 

Jhoe, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mnltan and Amritsar. 

Jhotah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jhujh, ^l) an agricultural clan found in Shahpur; (2) a Muhammadan J^t 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhollsn, an agricultural tribe found in Bahawalpur. They claim descent 
from Rai Gajun, and pay dan or nazar to their chief. The Drighs are 
said to be akin to the Jhullar, but others say they are a Bhatti sept. 

Jhdmmat, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Jhdmkiala, lit. “ family servant,” a term applied in Chamba to any tenant 
who rents land in cash or kind, 

Jhdnjh, a tribe in Bahawalpur which claims to be a branch of the Janjuhas 
though others say they are Bhat^is. They have three septs : Gasura, 
Ghakhkhar and Tilnwari. 

Jii/DT, see under Ulamd,. 

JiNDEKE, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JiNDW'ALi, a sept of Rajputs descended from Manak Chand, son of Sangar 
Chand, I6th RtLj^ of Kahlur. 

JisTKANi, formerly a powerful tribe in the Sindh Sdgar Doab, with head- 
quarters at Mankera and still numerous there. They take brides from 
the Lash4ris, of whom they are believed io be a branch. Found also as 
a clan in the Gurchani and Drishak tribes. Mackenzie calls them 
Jaskd,ni and says they have 10 septs.* 

Jo, (1) vulg. Thdikur. — A title applied in LMiul to the noble families which 
rank with the ATonos of Spiti and the old ruling family of Laddkh. 
The Jos of Barthog in Lahul frequently marry princesses of that family, 
a privilege bestowed on them because, when the Kullu Rajfe attempted 
to wrench Lahul from Ladakh, they remained true to their allegiance. 
Like the Nonas of Spiti the Jos of Lahul cannot always find husbands 
for their own daughters, and so so«ie of the minor Jo families have 
begun to sell their girls to ordinary Kanet families in the Kullu 
valley, the climate of which is very trying in summer to ladies born 
and bred in L^hul. On the other hand, the Jos have begun to marry 
Kullu women. (2) a Jat sept without whose nominal leave the Mair 
chaudhris of Kot Khilan in Jhelum cannot give a girl in marriage. 

JOCHO, fern. JO-JO, Tib., the son-in-law of a high-class family, in Spiti : see 
Chdhzang. 

JodH, see under Janjna. The Jud of Babar’s time, the Jodk still hold a 
few villages in the OhakwM tahsil of Jhelum and claim Janjua descent. 

* Jaskdni, Sargani, MBrani, Shahani, Mandrani, Momdani, Kandini, Lashkarani, 
KupchSni and Malliani: Capt. Hector Mackenzie, Leia and Bukker Sett. Hep., 1865, p. 23, 
For their history see under Mirrani. 
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JoDBA, JoDAH, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JoDHKA, JoDKA, a Rajput tribe of the Attock District, where it holds the 
south-east of Pindigheb tahsil, owning a little less than a third of its 
cultivated area and paying more than a third of its revenue. 

It is said to have come from Jammu or, according to another story, 
from Hindustan and to have held its present tract before the Gheba 
settled alongside of them. The Jodhras' eponym was, they say, converted 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, yet they still retain traces of Hindu customs 
iu their festivals and ceremonies. They appear to have come to the 
District about the end of the 16 th century, and possessed themselves 
of the Sodn and Sil ildqas which, with much of Tallagang tahsil, 
they ruled from Pindi Gheb.* * * § 'I’hey found Awans in possession of the 
soil and retained them as tenants. Malik Aulia Khd.n was the first 
Jodhra Malik of any importance known to history. Under the 
Mughals he held Pindi Gheb, Tallagang and parts of Chakw^l and 
Fatehjang tahsils as revenue assignee and he probably it was who over- 
ran Tallagang. The Sikhs found the Jodhra power at its zenith, but it 
rapidly decayed owing to the secession of important branches of the 
tribe and the rise of the Qhebas, The tradition that the Gheba is really 
a branch of the Jodhra is supported by the fact that the town of Pindi 
Gheb is held by the Jodhra, not by the Gheba. Cracroft described 
them as “ fine spirited fellows who delight in field sports, have horses 
and hawks, are often brawlers, and are ever ready to turn out and fight 
out their grievances, formerly with swords, and now with the more 
humble weapons of sticks and stones.” The Maliks of Pindi Gheb are 
the leading Jodhra family. t 

JoDSt, see Jotsi. Jodsi is the form used in LShnl, where the jodsis or 
astrologers hold a little laud rent-free, called onfo-zing, and could not 
apparently now be evicted, however inefficient. The heds or physicians 
hold man-zing land on a similar tenure. Cf. Hensi and Lohdr. 

JOQi ; fem. JoGiN.J — A devotee, a performer of y'ogr. The Yoga system of 
philosophy, as established by Patanjali, taught the means whereby the 
human soul might attain complete union with the Supreme Being. The 
modern Jogi, speaking generally, claims to have attained that union 
and to be, therefore, a part of the Supreme^ and, as such, invested with 
powers of control over the material universe. The history of the deve- 

• Settling originally on the north bank of the Sil the Jodhras founded Pindi Gheb, 
then called Dirahti. Later they moved their colony to the south bank of the Sil. Pindi 
Gheb was also named Pindi Malika-i-Shahryar and Pindi Malika-i- Aulia, the village of the 
royal princess or queen of the saints, according to Raverty. 

t For a detailed account of the Jodhra families see the Attock Gazetteer, 1907, pp. 78-81. 

i Jogini is a female demon, created by Durgi, a witch or sorceress : see Platt’s s. v. The 
Yoginis or sorceresses of Hindu mythology may be of a modification of the Yakshiiiis or 
Dryads of Buddhist iconography.— Gnlnwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 111 . The jogini 
is a sprite common in modem Punjab folklore, e.specially in the Hill s, Thus in KuUu 
besides the devtas there are other beings who must from time to time be propitiated, but 
who do not generally possess temples. The woods and waterfalls and hiU-tops are peopled 
by jognis. female spirits of a malignant nature, the gray moss which floats from the branches 
of firs and oaks in the higher forests is '* the jognis' hair.’’ The jogni of Chul, a peak of the 
Jalori ridge, sends hail to destroy the crops if the people of the villages below fail on an 
appointed day to make a pilgrimage to the peak and sacrifice sheep. 

§ Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul dissents from this view and would say “ Some of the modem 
Jo©s claim supernatural prowess, acquired by practising austerities or by black magic.” 
The ^int of the observation in the text is that the practice of austerities or religious 
exercises confers, directly or indirectly, dominion over the material universe. 
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lopment of the modern Jogi out of the ancient professors of Yoga is as 
fascinating as it is obscure, but it would be entirely beyond the scope 
of this article, the object, of which is to give a matter-of-fact account 
of the actual beliefs and customs of the latter-day Jogi, 

The term Jogi may be said to include two very distinct classes of 
persons. First are the Jogis proper, a regular religious order of 
Hindus, which includes both the Aughar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi 
ascetics who are followers of Gorakh Nath and priests and worshippers 
of Shiva.* * * § These men are fully as respectable as the Bairdgis, Godins, 
and other religious orders. They are all Hindus, but the gharishti or 
secular Jogi, even if a Hindu, appears to be commonly c^led Rawal 
and makes a living by begging, telling fortunes, singing and the like.t 
Another synonym for the Hindu Jogi is Nath. The second class is that 
.miscellaneous assortment of low-caste faqirs and fortune-tellers, both 
Hindu and Musalmdn but chiefly Mnsalm^n, who are commonly known 
as Jogis. Every rascally beggar who pretends to be able to tell 
fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum and calls himself, and is called by 
others, a Jogi, These men include all the Musalm^ns, and probably 
a part of the Hindus of the eastern districts, who style themselves Jogis. 
They are a thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country 
beating a drum and begging, practising surgery and physic in a small 
way, writing charms, telling fortunes, and practising exorcism and 
divination j or, settling in the villages, eke out their earnings from 
these occupations by the offerings made at the local shrines of the 
malevolent godlings or of the Sayads and other Musalman saints ; for 
the Jogi is so impure that he will eat the offerings made at any shrine. 
These people, or at least the Musalman section of them, are called in 
the centre of the Punjab Rd,wals, or sometimes Jogi-Rawals, from the 
Arabic rammdl, a diviner, which again is derived from ramal, “ sand,” 
with which the Arab magicians divine.J The Jc'gi-Rawals of Kitthiawar 
are said to be exercisers of evil spirits, and to worship a deity called 
Korial. In Si4ikot the Jogis pretend to avert storms from the ripening 
crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or a knife into a mound, 
sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. Mr. Benton wrote: — 
“ The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindustdiiii fiction. He there 
appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, who enjoys 
the fullest liberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric fashion 
under the cloak of religion without being called in question.” The 
Jogis used to be at deadly feud with the Saniasis and 500 of the former 
were once defeated by two or three hundred Saniasis. Akbar wit- 
nessed the fight and sent soldiers smeared with ashes to assist the 
Sanid.sis who at length defeated the Jogis.§ 


* It might be more correct to say Bhairava, not Shiva. 

f This was Sir Denzil Ibbetson's view, but the Gharishti or Grihasti Jogi is now accurately 
described as distinct from the Jogi Rawal, The latter may be by origin a Jogi, but he is 
a degenerate and has now no connection with the Jogis properly so called. 

f The derivation of BAwal from ramal appears quite rmtenable. The word Rawal is used 
as a title in Eajputana. It means * lord ' or ‘ ruler ’ and is thus merely a synonym of 
ndth, but appears to be specially afiected by Jogis of the Nag-nathia panth, see tr./ra, p. 31K). 

§ B. H. I., V, p. 318. 
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The Jogia as a bcxJy cannot be said to have any history ; so numerous 
and indeterminate are the branches into which they have split up in the 
course of time. Regarding their origins the Jogfs have a vast body of 
nebulous tradition, the debris of much primitive metaphysical specula- 
tion now hardly recognisable in its fantastic garb. 

The origin of the Jogis. 

According to the Tahqiqdt-i-Ghishti, a devotee of Shiva desired off- 
spring, so the god, at Parbati’s intercession, gave him some ashes from his 
dhuni or fire and told him his wife should eat them. The wife, however, 
was incredulous and did not do so, but let the ashes fall on a heap of 
cowdung. Eventually the devotee found a child where the ashes bad 
been thrown, and took it to Shiva, who said it would grow up a great 
ascetic and should be given to him.* He named it Gorakh Nath, from the 
place of his birth and instructed him to find a Guru. As Shiva could find 
no one worthy, Gorakh Nath set forth to seek a teacher, and reaching 
the sea, offered there a large loaf on a pifal leaf. This was swallowed 
by Rakho, the fish, who 12 years later i-estured not the loaf, but a child 
whom Shiva named Machhendra Ndth and who became Gorakh Nfith's 
Guru. Another version makes Machhendra Nath the issue of Gorakh 
Nath himself. 

Shiva then told Gorakh Nath that ho must, though an ascetic, have 
children, and advised him to make disciples. Shiva also gave him duhh 
grass, saying it should be their clothing, and a stick cut from an ak tree, 
saying it should be tied to his garments, and used as a ndd, to be sounded 
thrice daily, in the morning, in the evening, and before the Guru. He 
also asked Parbati to bore Gorakh Nath’s ears and place earthen ear- 
rings in them. This she did and also mutilated herself, dyeing a cloth 
with the blood and giving it to Gorakh Nfith to wear. Gorakh Nath 
then made twelve disciples : — 

1. Sant Nath. 5. BairfgNsth. 9. GangaiNath. 

2. Bam Nath. 6. Darya Nath 10. Dhajja Nath. 

3. Sharang or Bharang Nath. 7. K4ik N4th. 11. JSlandhar Nath.f 

4. DharmNath. 8. NagN4th.t 12. Ni'm Nath.§ 

A tradition says that Narinjan Nirank^r, the formless Creator, 
created Gorakh N^th from the sweat of his breast, whence he is also 
called Ghor Nath (fr. phor, filth). The Supreme then bade him create 
the universe, whereupon a creeping plant sprang from his navel, and a 
lotus blossomed on it. From this flower sprang Vishnu, Brahma, Shiva 
and Shakti, the last a woman who straightway dived beneath the 
waters, before earth or sky, air or fire had been created. As Earth was 
indispensable to the complete manifestation of the universe, the Supreme 
sent Vishnu down to the lower regions beneath the waters to bring 
Earth to the surface. When he reached the Patfil Lok Vishnu saw 
Shakti with a dhuni in front of her, while light rayed from her body. 

* An instance of a child being devoted to the god from birth. This legend is doubtless 
of quite recent ori^, made up by ignorant Jogis out of fragments from the Purdnas. No 
classical authority is or could be quoted for what follows. It is pure folklore, possibly 
ancient but probably modern. 

t Jogis of the Nag-Nathia pa”th are called Eawals. 

t Jogi's of the Jalandhar-Nathia panth are called pd instead of ndth. 

I Jogis of the Nim-Nathia panth are called Gaphain. 
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A Voice asked who had come, and Vishnu replied that his errand was 
to bring up Earth by the Supreme’s command. The Shakti answered 
that he could do so, provided he first wed her, but Vishnu urged that 
intercourse with her was impossible, since even at a distance of 1 2 hos he 
found her effulgence insupportable. So he returned unsuccessful. 
Brahma likewise failed, and so at last Shiva was sent. To his reply that 
‘ Shiva had come,’ the Voice said : ‘ There have been crores of Shivas, 
which Shiva art thou ? ’ Shiva answered that he was the Lord of KaiMs, 
and he agreed to espouse Shakti when Barth and Sky had come into 
being. Shakti then gave forth the four Vedas, and bestowed two 
handfuls of ashes with some smoke from her dhuni upon Shiva, who 
carried them up. The smoke when sent upwards became the sky, and 
the ashes when strewn upon the waters formed land. Hence the Jogis 
worship only Gorakh Nath and Shiva. By a process which reminds us 
of the myth of Hephaistos and Athene,* Gorakh Ndth became by a fish 
the father of Machhendra Ndth, who forthwith went into the wastes to 
worship. When Gorakh Ndth was reproached with his incontinence he 
felt that he must seek out a guru of his own, but finding none better 
than himself, he bethought him that his own son was fitted for the 
office and exclaimed 

Barte khasm, nihalte puta, 

Tun bhdkhe Gorakh ahhdutd. 

“ ‘ The husband’s embraces cause sons to be born ’ : Thus saith the 
ascetic Gorakh.” 

He then sought out Machhendra Ndth, who would have fallen at his 
feet, but Gorakh addressed him as his own gtmi. This is how 
Machhendra Ndth became Gorakh’s guru as well as his son. 

The Brahmans tell quite a different tale : Bhasmasur, a rdkshasa, 
had long served Shiva, who in return promised him any boon he might 
claim, so he demanded that which when placed on anything would 
reduce it to ashes. Shiva thereupon gave him his bangle. Bhasmasur 
coveted Pdrbati, Shiva’s wife, and he endeavoured to .place the bangle 
on her husband’s head. Shiva fled, pursued by the demon, and at last 
hid in a cave on KaiMs and blocked up its entrance with a stone. Bhagwdn 
now assumed Pdrbati’s form and approached Bhasmasur, but when- 
ever he tried to grasp the vision it eluded his embrace, and at last 
declared that Shiva used to sing and dance before his wife. Bhasmasur 
avowed his readiness to learn and while he was dancing as she taught 
him she bade him place his hand on his head. In it he held the 
bangle, and was burnt to ashes. Bhagwan then brought Shiva, 
who was afraid to show himself, out of the cave. Shiva’s curioeity 
was now aroused and he demanded that Bhagwan should again assume 
the form which had enchanted Bhasmasur. This was Mohni, Pdrbati’s 
double, but even more beauteous than she, and when her shape appeared 
Shiva by a process similar to that alluded to above became the father 
of Hanumdn, who was born of Anjani’s ear, and of Machhendra 
Ndth. By a cow he also fathered Gorakh NAth. 

Once, says another legend, the sage Bashisht recounted the follow- 
ing story to Sri Edm Chandraji ; — “ My mind was ill at ease, and I 


* A, Mommsen : fesfe dtr Stadt Athen, p. 6 ; and Eoscher, Lexikon, s. v, Hephaistos. 
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wandered until I came to Bindra Chal, on which hill I spent a long 
period in worship. One day I saw the wife of Brahma, my father, 
coming towards me. She approached and said my father was wroth 
with her and I resolved to go to him, so 1 went and found a cave 
whose mouth was blocked by a stone Unable to move it I created a 
man by my Brahm-tej (creative power) and he removed the stone. 
I then entered the cave, wherein I saw a world, like the oae in which 
I lived. In it were all the gods, and I first made a reverence (pamdm) 
to Brahma and then to all the other gods. But when I told them 
of my errand they warned me to quit the cave at once, since the 
day of judgment was at hand because wives were dissatisfied with 
their husbands. I did as they had bidden me, but meanwhile stillness 
had prevailed everywhere, and all the earth had turned to water. 
Soon a great sound arose from the waters, and endured lor a long 
while, but when it had nearly died away Shakti appeared. I 
endeavoured to approach her, but could not even do obeisance, and 
stood like a statue before her. She then cast a ball into the 
waters, and it made a great sound. As it died away she again appear- 
ed. TTirice she did this, and the third time Vishnu appeared. 
Him she bade to wed her, but he refused and again she threw a ball 
upon the waters. Then Brahma emerged, but he too declined her 
hand, and again she cast a ball. Shiva then appeared in wrathful 
mood, and he promised to espouse her, but not yet. Though aU 
these gods were free from mdyd, nevertheless through it they had 
appeared, and each claimed superiority over the others. Meanwhile 
a lotus blossomed on the surface of the waters, and they agreed that 
he who should trace it to its root should be deemed the chief. 
Neither Vishnu nor Brahma succeeded in his attempt, but Shiva, 
leaving his body, transformed himself into an insect and descended 
through the stem of the lotus. But his rivals besought Shakti to 
transfigure his body, so as to puzzle him on his return, and so she 
took some dirt off her body and of it made earrings {kundal). 
These she placed in the ears of Shiva’s form, boring holes in them 
and thus re-animated the body. When it stood up she demanded 
fulfilment of Shiva’s promise, but his form refused to wed her 
so in her wrath she threatened to burn it. The body, however* 
replied that her earrings had made him immortal. Subsequently the 
earrings were changed into mundras, as will be told later on. The 
Shakti then asked whose body it was, and it replied that it was 
Bhogu-rikh, whereby Jogis mean one who is immortal and has control 
over his senses. Hence Shiva is also called Bhogu-rikh. 

Meanwhile Shiva returned, having traced tbe lotus to its root. 
Failing to find his own form he made for himself a new body* and 
in that married Shakti. The descendants of the pair were called 
Kudargan, those of Bhogu-rikh being nsmed Jogijan. But Shiva’s 
progeny inherited his fierce temper, and eventually exterminated 
the descendants of Bhogu-rikh, who told Shiva that he, as a jogt, 
was free from joy or sorrow and was unconcerned at the quarrel* 
between their children. But Shiva replied : ‘ Thou art free from 
mdyd, yet dost owe thy existence to it. Do thy work, I will not 


* The Jo^s, it is said, do aot admit that Shiva thus created' a second body. 
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interfere.’ So Bhogu-rikh began his task under Shiva’s counsel. 
Initiated by him he became known as Dde N^th Fdrbati* * * § and founded 
the Jogi panth or ‘door.’ (Bashisht’s tale would seem to end here). 

The following is a table of his spiritual descendants : — 

Shaktf. 

I 

Shiva Ji. 

I 

Dde Nath Parbati, 

the second of the 9 Naths and founder of the panth of the Jogfs, 

I 

Rudargan. 

I 

Jalandhar. 

^ ^ 

Machhendar Nath. Jalandhari. 

GorakhNath. — ^ — Ni'm Nath Paras Nath Bhartari Kan^pa. 

I Sirtora. Puj. Nath. | 

Pangal or Sidh Shangari. 

Arjan Ndnga. 


Kapal Muni. Kharkai. Bhuskai. Shakar Sat Kith. Santokh Lachhman 
I Nath. I Nath. Nath, 

f "i I Dharm | 

Ajai P41. Ganga Nath. Handi Pharang. Nath. Bam Nath. 

After his initiation by Shiva Ude Nath made Eiudargan a Jogi 
and he by his spiritual power, initiated an evil spirit (dait) named 
Jdlandhar, bringing him to the right way. He, in turn, made two 
disciples, Machhendra Ndth and Jallandaripd. The latter founded 
the Pa panth ; while Machhendra Ndth made Gorakh N^th his 
disciple. And here we must tell the story of Maclihendra Nath’s 
birth. 

In the Satyug lived a Rdja, Udho-dhar, who was exceedingly pious. 
On his death his body was burnt, but bis navel did not burn, and the 
unburnt part was cast into a river, where a fish devoured 
it and gave birth to Machhendra N^tht — from machhi, ‘fish.’ By 
reason of his good deeds in a previous life he became a saint. Gorakh 
N4th was born of dung, and when Machhendra NAth found him he 
made him his disciple, and then left him to continue his wandering.s. 
At length Machhendra Ndth reached Sangaldip where he became a 
householder,! killed the Rdja and entered his body. He begat two 
sons, P^ras N^th and Nim Nfith. Raja Gopi Chand§ of Djjain was 

• Lit. Noble lord (ndth) of the mountain (pdrhati). 

t Matsyendra. 

J &Hhisht ashram. In other words he relapsed and abandoned the spiritual life. This 
appears more clearly in the following variant of the legend : — After making Gorakh his 
disciple Machhendra went off to Kamrup— not to Sangaldip -and there he found the 
country governed by two Eani's, who with magic aids chose themselves husbands. When 
Machhendra arrived he too fell into their toils and lost his reason, so the Ranis wedded 
him and posted watchmen to prevent any mendicants entering the kingdom to effect his 
rescue. Gopi Chand, however, succeeds in evading them, as will be described later. 

§ The variant makes Gopi Chand sister’s son of Bhartari, and his mother tries to make 
|um a disciple of Jalandhar Ndth, but instead he casts that saint into a well, 
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taught yog by his mother, and desiring to become a sought out 
Jallandaripa, who taught him a certain maxim [shahd). ITnable to 
understand this, he consulted his minister who falsely told him that 
its teaching was contrary to the Vedas and true religion, fearing that 
if he disclosed its real import., the E^ja would abandon his kingdom 
and retire from the world. Hearing this false interpretation Gopi 
Chand had Jallandaripa cast into a well, into which he ordered horse- 
dung to be thrown daily. There he remained, until Gorakh Ndth, 
resolved on his rescue, reached Ujjain. The seat of Jallandarip4 at 
Ujjain was then occupied by Kanipa. the mahant. Gorakh N^th chose 
a lonely spot for his bathing- place and thither, according to Jogi 
usage, food was sent him from the kitchen of the monastery by the 
hands of a man w’ho was not himself a Jogi. "When this messenger, 
bearing food for one, reached Gorakh N^th he found two persons: 
when he took food for two, he found four, and so on. Hearing this 
Kanipa guessed it must be Gorakh, so he sent him a taunting message, 
saying : ‘ Thy guru is but a worldling, and thou canst not free him.’ 

But Gorakh retorted that Kanipa ought to be ashamed to let his gwu 
remain so buried in the well. Upon this Kanipa, with the Raja’s 
leave, began to clear the well, but Gorakh declared that the horse- 
dung should ever increase, and left for Sangaldip.* 

On arriving there, however, he found that the Rdja had posted men 
to turn back any jogi trying to enter his kingdom, so he turned 
himself into a fly, and thus succeeded in entering the Kdjd’s court. 
There he caused all the instruments and the very walls to chant, 
‘ Awake, Machhendra, Gorakh N^th has come.’ The Rajd bade him 
show himself, and he appeared before him among the musicians. 

(There is clearly a gap in the recorded legend here.t It continues : — •) 
The R Jja’s queen died, and, after her death, Gorakh asked Machhendra 
to come away with him. On the way, after a repulsive incident, 
Gorakh killed Machhendra’s two sons and placed their skins on a 
tree. When Machhendra asked where the boys were, Gorakh 
showed him their skins, and then to comfort him restored them to life. 
Further on their road they were sent to beg in a village, where a man 
bade them drag away a dead calf, before he would give them alms. 
They did so and in return he gave them food, but when they reached 
Machhendra and Gorakh again they found it had turned to blood and 
worms. So Machhendra cursed the villagej and when the people 

• Kamrup in the variant. On the road he meets a troupe of actors (rdsdhdris) on their 
way to Kamrup, and is engaged by them as a servant. Bidden to carry all their stage 
propel ties he bears the whole burden by his spiritual power. On their arrival the 
Tdsdhdris perform before Machhendra but not one of them was able to play on the tabla, 
as Gorakh held it spell-bound, and they had to get him to play it. As soon as it began to 
play, it rang ‘ Awake ! Machhendra!’ Rssdharis are found in Lahore and Amritsar and 
the adjoining Districts They are said to be called hhagats. like worshippers of the Devi 
t The variant too is silent on this episode. It makes the two Ranfs transform them- 
selves into kites and pursued them for a whUe, oft compelling them to stop, but at last they 
escaped from Kamrup. As soon as they had got out of the country they halted by a well, 
into which Gorakh threw four gold bricks and as many gold coins', which Machhendra had 
brought from Kamrup, and this so enraged the latter that he refused to go further. So 
Gorakh turned the water into gold, but Machhendra thinking this would cause disputes 
among the worldly, begged him to block up the well. Gorakh then turned the gold into 
crystal, the first ever created. 

^ A particnlar rite. 
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asked him to visit them he promised to do so in the Kaljug (Iron 
Age).* * * § P^ras Nath and Nim N^th then separated, and each founded 
a new panth, the Puj and the Sartora, with which other jogts have no 
concern. Gorakh and Machhendra now reached Ujjain, and found Jal- 
landaripd still buried in the well. With Kanfpa they i-escued him, 
turning all the horse-dung into locnsts which flew away, and, when only 
a little was left, forming a human body with a blanket and infusing life 
into it : this man they bade bring the Nath out of the dung.t The roan 
asked him to come out and give him bread, but the Bawd (saint 
Jallandaripa) asked who he was. He replied ‘ Gopi Chand,’ and the 
saint thereupon burnt him to ashes seven times. But at the eighth 
time Gorakh asked Raja Gopi Chand to go himself to the saint. 
Jallandaripa then consented to come out, and declared that since he 
had not been consumed by fire, he should become immortal, and this 
is why Gopi Chand never dies. J He was also made a Jogi by Kanfpa, 
with the saint’s permission, and assumed the name of Sidh Sanskanpa, 
one of the 84 sidhs. The Jogfs of this panth are called spddhd, as 
they keep snakes. They are generally found in Bengal. One of them 
initiated Ismail, a Muhammadan into the panth, and he founded a new 
panth like that of Sidh Sanskarip4.§ 

Gorakh and Machhendra now left Ujjain and came towards the 
Jhelum. There they took up their abode on the hill of Tilla. Hero 
they initiated the following as Jogfs : — (i) Kapal Muniji, who in turn 
had two chelaa, one Ajai-p4l, who founded the KapaUnf panth ; the 
other Gauga Nath who established the panth called after his own 
name|| : {ii) Kharkai and Bhuskai, each of whom founded a panth i 
[Hi) Shakar Ntith. The last named in his wanderings reached a land 
where a Mlechh (low caste) Edj4 bore sway. By him the Jogi was 
seized and promised his liberty only if he would cause it to rain 
sugar, otherwise he would be put to the torture. But he induced the 
R4ja to promise to become his servant if he performed this miracle. 
He succeeded, and then seizing the fiaj& buried him in the ground. 
Twelve years later he returned, and found the R4j^ a skeleton, but he 
restored him to life and made him his disciple and cook. Nevertheless 
the Bdja’s disposition was unchanged, and one day he took out some 
of the pulse he was cooking and tasted it.^ Bhairon chanced that 
day to appear in person,** but he refused the proffered food and the 

• In the variant this episode is different : Gorakh goes with the boys to beg alms at a 
idnia’s (merchant’s) house, and they are made to take away the dead calf. When Gorakh 
sees their food transformed he catches them by the hand, takes them to the hdnias house 
and there murders them. Thereupon all the Banias complain that he has polluted their 
jag fsacrifico) by this murder, and he retorts that they had polluted his chelas, but he agrees 
to restore them to life if the bdnias will henceforth worship him and no other. 
They assented, and this is why Gorakh left Paras Nath, one of the two boys, with the 
Banias, among whom the Jains deem him an incarnation of God. 

t In the variant Gorakh makes seven bundles of grass, each of which says : “ I am Gopi 
Chand,” in reply to Jalandhar Nith, and is burnt to ashes at his command. 

X In the variant the slabs of the well were turned into kites, and the horse-dung into 
locusts and so they were created. 

§ So Gopi Chand also founded a panth, that called after his second name, r» 2 ., Sidh 
Sanskaripa. See also infra p. 407. 

II A Jogi of this panth in turn founded the Kajan or Kayan-nathi panth, found in the 
ancient town of Bhera on the Jhelum. This must be the Kaya-Nathi panth. 

According to the doctrine of the panth the food thus became ‘ leavings ' 'jdn). 

When food is cooked, Jogis first offer it to Bhairon- 
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ciJi-Raji’s villainy was detected. As a punishment a hdndi or earthen 
pot was hung round his neck and he was condemned to wander the 
livelong day getting his food out of the pot. flis punishment lasted 
four years, and he was then pardoned, but his disciples were called 
H^ndf-pharang and the panth still bears that name : (tv) Another 
initiate was Sant Nath, whose disciple Dharm Nath founded the 
Dharm-ndthi panth, which now has its head gaddi on the Goddwari, 
having replaced the Ramke panth there : (n) The next initiate, 

Santokh Nath, made oneRdm N4th his chela, and he founded the 
R^m-ke panth which, replaced on the Godawari by the Dharm-ndthi, 
now has its chief gaddi at Delhi: (vi) Lachhman Ndth succeeded 
Gorakh at Tilla, and his panth is styled Darb^ri Tills B^l Gondai. 
Subsequently was born a Jogi who founded a panth called the Sunehri 
Tilla, a famous order : (vii) Arjan Nanga, whose seat is near 
Jwald,mukhi, founded the Man Manthi panth, or ecstatics, now settled 
at Bohar. If afaqir goes to the mahant of this panth he is given 
a hoe and some cord and told to go and cub grass. A long time ago 
one Sant Nath mahatma of the Dharm-nathis went to this mahant 
and was bidden to cut grass like any one else. So he asked whether 
he was to cut the grass from below or from above. He was told by 
a mahdtmi that he should so cut it that it would grow again. 
Accordingly ever since then when a chela is initiated into this ecstatic 
panth a guru dies. Sant N^thjf’s panth is called the B^wd.ji ki. panth. 
He had many chelas, of whom two deserve mention. These were 
Ranbudh and Mahniddtii. Once as the Bawd, wandered north his 
camels were stolen and when he told the people of that part that he 
was their pir or spiritual guide, they replied that he must eat with 
them. When the meal was ready he bade these two disciples eat with 
the people, promising them immortality, but forbidding them to found 
any more new panths. So they did not do so, and are called Ndngds, 
and to this day two persons always remain in attendance at their 
tombs. 

One account says that Sharang or Shring Nath, who attained to the 
xenith of spiritual power after Gorakh Nath’s death, introduced new 
rules of his own and bade his followers bore their ears and wear the 
mundra of wood. After his death the following sects or orders were 
formed — (1) the Giri Ndth, who marry and indulge in such luxuries as 
drinking, (2) the Purinama, some of whom are secular and eat 
meat, (d) the Sani^sis, (4) the militant Ndngas, (5) the Ajaipdl 
whose founder was ruler of Ajmere and a profound believer in the ear- 
pierced Jogis. His followers are said to have once ruled India. (6) 
the Gw41i-basda, (7) the Ismdil Jogis— one follower of Ismail was 
Nona Chamari, a fatuous professor of the black art ; (8) Agam Nath, 
(9) Nim Nath, and (10) Jalandhar NAth. 

The mythology of Gorakh. 

The nine Naths and the 84 Sidhs always follow Gorakh in his 
wanderings, and the route can be traced by the small trees bearing 
sugarcandy which spring up wherever they go. It is related in the 
BhAgvat that Rdija Sambhu Mand once ruled in Oudh over the whole 
world. When the four mid-born sons of Brdhma refused to beget off- 
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spring', Brahma wept and a tear fell to the earth, whence sprang 
Satnbhu. His descendants were — 

SambM Manu (Swaj’ambhuva, the self-existent). 




Uthan Pad, 


Piya Barat. 


Dhi'uya, the ascetic. 


Agnidhar. 


Nabhi. 


Eakh Bhadeo or Rikhava (Rishabha).* 


Bharat and 90 others, 

Bharat with eight of his brothers ruled the 9 divisions (khandds) of 
the world : 8i became ascetics and Brahmans, and 9 became the Naths 
or perfected Jogfs, whose names are given below. 

lire Naths are always said to be nine in number, in contradistinction 
to the panths which are, ideally, twelve. Theij' names and titles are 
variously given : — 

1. Aungkar Adi-nith (Lord of Lords), 5. Gajbali Gajkanth-nath (.Lord of the 

Shiva. Eleplant’s Strength and Neck) ; Ganese 

S. Shel-nith (Lord of the Arrow-shaft) : Gaja-kama, elephant-eared, in Sanskrit 

variously said to be Krishna or Ram 6. Praj-nath, or Udaf-nath (Lord of the 

Chandra. People): said to be Pirvati. 

3. Santokh-nath (Lord of Gratification). 7. Mayarnpf Machhendra-nath (the won- 

4 , Achalachambu-nath (Lord of wondrous drous Form) : gurU of Gorakh. 

Immoveability) : variously said to be 8. Gathepinde Bichayakari or Naranthar ; 

Hanuman or Lakshmana. Shambnjaiti Guru Gorakh-nith. 

9. Gyansartipe (or Purakh) Siddh Chauranjxve-nath, or Piiran ihagat.f 

Gorskh plays a leading part in the legend of Guga, and naturally 
therefore Jogis, both Hindu and Muhammadan, take offerings made 
to him, giving but a small share to the Chuhras ; and also carry his 
flag, chhari, of peacock’s feathers, from house to house in Bhddon.J: 

The Sidhs, more correctly Siddhs, are properly speaking saints of 
exceptional purity of life who have attained to a semi-divine existence, 
but who in the eyes of the vulgar are perhaps little more than demons 
who obtained power from Gorakh. They are especially worshipped in 
the low hilis,§ e. g. in Ambala and Hoshiarpur, in the form of stones, etc., 
and under various names. The distinctive emblem of their cult appears 
to be the singi, a cylindrical ornament worn on a thread round the 
neck. Gh^zfdds is a Siddh of some repute near Una : Ch^nu is said to 
have been a Chamar, and people of that caste feast on goat’s flesh and 
sing on certain dates to his memory. Another Siddh is theyaffterct, or 
ancestor, Kdla Pfr, who is worshipped in the low hills and throughout the 
eastern Districts generally and more particularly, as Kdia Mahar, by the 
Sindhu Jdts as their forebear. Bis shrine is at Mahar in SamrAla but 
the Sindhus of Khot in Jind have there set up a shrine with bricks from 
the original tomb and there they, and the Khdtis and Lohars t(X), 

* The Jain, 

t See P. N. Q., H, § 279. 

+ P. N. Q., I, § 3. 

I Not an inappropriate tract if we regard Shiva as the great hill god and the Siddhs u 
emanations from him through Gorakh. 
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worship him. His shrine usually takes the form of a mud-pillar under 
a tree or by a pond^ and images of him are worn in silver plates as 
charms. His samddh at Khot is in charge of the Ai-pantb Jogis. 

The mundra . — How the kundal was turned into a mundra is 
explained in the following story : — When Bhartari was made a Jogi 
he was put to a severe test. Jallandarip^ was his guru, but he was 
also a sddiq or pupil of Gorakh, and his chief companions were of 
the KapMni panth, whence he was known as Bhartari KapMni and 
reckoned one of the 84 sidks. One day he said to Jallandarip^ : 
“ Thou hast put me to a severe test, but henceforth the fagirs of this 
panth will be mostly men of the world for they will mingle with such 
men.'’ Gorakh said that he would be the more pleased with them, and 
Bhartari asked for some mark to be given them to distinguish them 
from worldly people. Accordingly a hole three inches wide was made 
in the Jogi’s ears, and clay mundras were inserted in them. Sub- 
sequently the mundras were made of wood, then of crystal gilt, then 
of ivory. By wearing the mundras, a Jogi becomes immortal, as 
Bhogu-rikh had told Shaktf. When this practice was permitted, two 
sidhs Kharkai and Bhuskai began to bore each Jogf’s ears, with 
Gorakh's assent. The latter with these two sidhs and several other 
Jogfs settled at a place on the road to HingM] in Balochistdn, a place 
which every Jogi of this panth must visit if he wishes to be considered 
a perfect sddhu and attain yoga. Since then it has been usual to bore 
a Jogi’s ears, but once when the two sidhs tried to bore the ears of a 
Jogi who had visited that place they found that they healed as fast 
as they bored holes in them, so they gave up the attempt, and Gorakh 
exclaimed that the pilgrim was ‘ Aughar.' Thenceforth Anghars 
do not have their ears bored and form a body distinct from the other 
Jogis. 

Jogi Nature-ioorship, 

The Jogis claim, inter alia, power to transmute any metal into gold 
or silver. In the time of Altamsh, says one legend, a Jogi named 
Dina N4th begged a boy sitting in a shop with a heap of copper coin to 
give him a few pieces. The boy said the money was not his, but his 
iather's, and he gave the Jogi food. The Jogi prayed to Vishnu for 
power to reward the boy. Then he melted down the copper and 
turned the mass into gold by means of charms and a powder. Altamsh 
heard of the occurrence and witnessed the Jogi’s powers, but the latter 
declined to accept any of the gold he had made, so it was sent to the 
mint and coined, with his name as well as that of Altamsh upon it. 
Jogis allege that these ‘ Dinanathi ’ gold mohars are still to be found. 

Similarly the Jo^s claim power over hailstorms, and in Sialkot the 
rathbana* is a Jogi who can check a hailstorm or divert it into 
waste land. 

The connection between Jogis and snake-worship is naturally a 
close one. In some places Jogis are said to eat snakes— a kind of 
ritualistic cannibalism— and the snake is often styled jogi, just as the 
parrot is designated ‘pandit- f 


* fr. rath, ‘ hail,' and bana, ‘ one who imprisons or checks.’ This practice is alluded 
to in Prinsep’s Sidliot Settlement Bep., p. 3?. 

tP.K. Q., n,§ 246 . 
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The cults of the Jogis contain strong elements of nature-worship 
which finds expression in the names assumed by them after initiation. 
Such are Mm-n^th,* * * § Kanak-nAth (wheat), Nig-nath (snake), Tota-n4th 
(parrot). 

The Jogis hold everything made of earth in great respect, whence 
the saying : — Mitti kd dsan, mitti hd basan, mitti kd sarhdna, mitti kd, 
bdna, — ‘The earthen dsan (carpet), the earthen pitcher, the earthen 
pillow and the earthen woof.’ 

The Jogi Janeo. 

The Jogis generally wear ay aneo of black wool, which is made l>y 
certain members of the order, not by any member, nor by a Brahman. 
It is 9 cubits long, made of 3 strands each, woven of 8 threads on a 
bobbin, and plaited into a bob hi a -thread, like an English braid neck- 
lace.t Sound the waist Jogis wear a similar thread of 2 separate 
bobbin-threads of 8 strands each, twisted together, with a loop at 
one end and a button at the other. 

The Kanphatta should be branded atKalesar near Dwdrk^ with two 
concentric circles within a third incomplete one, both ends of which are 
finished off by a circular bend in the arm.J 

The rudraksha^ with two facets is sacred to Shiva, and can only be 
worn by the Jogi who has his wife with him : One with 5 facets is 
devoted to Hanumtin j and one with 11 is highly prized, being sacred to 
Gauri Shankar and worn by celibate Jogfs. 

The Jogi funeral rites, 

A dying Jogi is made to sit cross-legged. After death the corpse is 
washed by the deceased’s fellow-Jogfs, a langoti tied round its waist 
and ashes smeared over it. A coflSn is then made, if means permit, 
but a poor Jogi is simply wrapped in a blanket and carried by two 
men on two poles, and the body thrown into a river. A wealthy Jogi 
is, however, placed on a wooden chauki shaped like a palanquin, and 
upon this flowers are cast. The procession to the grave is called 
sawdri and is headed by horses and bands playing music. The grave 
is made deep, with a spacious niche like that in Muhammadan graves, 
and the body placed in it cross-legged and facing the north*!). The 
Jogi’s bairdgan is placed before him, with a gourd full of water on 
his right, a loin-cloth, a kanak or staff of Mahadeo, a loaf of wheaten 
flour, and two earthen plates, one full of water, the other of rice and 
milk. An earthen potsherd is also placed on his head. Then a mound 

* At P. N.Q., 11,562, it is noted that the chela gets & flower or plant-name for life; 
but animal-names appear to be also adopted. 

■f To the ^aneo is attached a circlet of horn (rhinoceros it should be), and to this is at- 
tached the ndd or whistle, which makes a noise like a conch, but not so loud : P. N, Q., 
II, 126, 

t P. N. Q, II, 345. 

§ Beads made of the seed of the badar or jujube. — P. N. Q., II, 558. 
j| But Jogis are said to bmy their dead facing the east ; Saniisis east or north-east, 
P. N. Q.; II, 127, In the Simla hills the Jo^s were originally mendicants, but have now 
become householders. They liirn the dead, and for every corpse get 4 annas in money, 
together with a plate of brass or kansi and a woollen or cotton cloth. They also get some 
grain at each harvest. They are considered defiled as they take oSerings made at death, 
and the Kanets and higher castes will not drink with them. 
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is raised overthe »rave * and all the Jogis wash their hands with water 
supplied by the deceased’s disciples. They then bathe and the dis- 
ciples give them sweets. On the third day they are also fed [churma 
alone being given if the disciples are poor). Later on the shrddh is, 
if possible, performed thus ; — Jogis are invited and keep a vigil all 
night. About a pahr before dawn they are fed with fish, or pakauras 
(vegetables coated with haisan or paste of powdered gram fried in 
mustard oil), or khir, i. e. rice bailed in milk, gram and ghungnian, or 
pilao, or rice, wine, flesh, fruit, etc. Seven thrones or gaddis are now 
erected to : (i) the Pir, (it) Jognis, (iii) Sakhya or witness, (tV) Bir, 
(v) the Bhand^ri of Guru Gorakh N4th, (vi) Guru Gorakh N^th, and 
(vii) to Neka. Mantras are then repeated, and clothes : gold, silver and 
copper : a cow and earth given away in charity. The wake is now 
attended only by Jogis but formerly men of all classes, even Muham- 
madans, used to take part in it. Lastly, after all these ceremonies, a 
council [pindhdra] of Jogis is held, and one of the deceased’s disciples 
is elected Guru or Bir Mahant, three kinds of food, puri, kachauri and 
pildo being distributed. The deceased’s clothes and the coffin are 
given to the hotwdls, or bankias, or else to Jangam /ogirs. As the Jogi 
is not burnt his bones cannot be sent to the Ganges, so his nails are 
removed and taken to Hardwdr. The samddh of a Jogi may be of 
earth or brick, and belpattar (leaves) are strewn over it. On it a lamp 
is also kept burning for 10 days, flowers and water being placed near 
it and a conch being blown. Eice balls are given in the name of the 
deceased for 10 days as among other Hindus. On the 10th clay clothes 
are washed and on the 1 8th kirya karam ceremony is performed. The 
ceremonies are the same as among Hindus. 

The following story is told to account for the fact that Jogis bury 
their dead : In Gorakh’s time there arose a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, the latter saying they were masters 
of the earth and of all the living and the dead, Gorakh sat on the 
ground, placing all his food, etc., by his side, and bade the earth yield 
to him, if he too had a share in it. It opened and Gorakh sank into it 
and so Jogis usually bury their dead. ’ 

Initiation. 

In theory any Hindu can become a Jogi, but in practice only those of 
the twice-born castes are admitted into the order. In theory caste is 
abandoned upon entering it, and as marriage is, in theory, forbidden 
no question as to caste can arise in connection with it. But as mar- 
riage is in practice tolerated the original caste is preserved in practice 
^r matrimonial purposes, though in theory all Jogis are caste-less 
Further, there is a tendency to avoid marriage in the same panth 
as all the members of a panth are in theory spiritually akin! 
Within the order there is m theory equality and no restrictions are 
placed upon eating, drinking or smoking together, but even a Hindu 
ot high caste who ]oms the panth of Jalandhar Ndth is excluded by 
other panfAs. Moreover the theoretical equality does not extend to 
women, as the Jogi does not allow his women-folk to eat with him. 
Women of every panth may, however, eat together. 

* the grave an earthen potsherd is also^laced on a three-legged^ ^ 
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A would-be disciple is dissuaded from becoming a Jogi, the hardships 
of the life being impressed upon him. If he persists he is made to fast 
for two or three days. After this, a knife is driven into the earth and 
the novice is made to swear by it — 

(j) not to engage in trade; 

(i») not to take employment ; 

(lit) not to keep dangerous weapons ; 

(in) not to become angry when abased ; and 
(u) not to marry. 

He is also required to protect his ears, for a Jogi whose ears were 
cut used to be buried alive, but is now only excommunicated. After 
this probation his ears are bored by a pitrw, or an adept, who is entitled 
to Re. 1-4 as an offering which may or may not be accepted. 

Up to a certain point the Jogi initiatory rites resemble those of the 
Saniisfs. The choti of the novice is removed by ti;e guru : the janeo 
is also removed : and he is given saffron-coloured clothes to wear. Of 
these the hafni is worn compulsorily. The guru-mantar is then com- 
municated, secretly. After this the Jogis of ‘ a certain sect ’ pierce the 
chela's ears, and insert the hundal or eairing, and the chela, hitherto 
an aughar,* * * § now becomes a ndth, certain set phrases (not mantras) 
being recited. According to Macanliffe Jogis smear ashes on their naked 
bod-'es as clothing or a protection against the elements, t but the ashes 
jippear to symbolize their death to the world, like the kajni. 

We may thus safely distinguish three stages in a Jogi’s initiation. 
At first he is a chela (pupil or candidate), then an aughar or novice,^ 
and finally a darshani, vulg. kanphatta,^ (or ‘split-eared’). An 
Aughar is not entitled to all the privileges of the sect, e. g., at a feast he 
only receives half the portion of a Kanphatfa. A Jogi who is fully 
initiated certainly loses all rights of inheritance in his natural family, 
but it is doubtful whether an Aughar would do so. It is also not clear 
whether initiation involves the loss of property already vested in the 
initiate, but presumably it would do so. 


* According to this account aughar simply means * novice.’ Nath is a title acquired by 
the fully initiate. An account of the Jogis of Ratu Nath says that the candidate is given 
a razor and scissors seven times by his guru- who deters him from entering tne Jogi order, 
but if he perseveres the guru cuts of! a tuft of his hair and he is then shaved by a 
barber. Then he is made to bathe and besmeared with a.shes, a S:«/ni or shroud, a 
and a cap being given to him. The ashes and kafni clearly signify his death to the world. 
After six months’ probation his ears are pierced and earthen rings inserted in them 

f Sikh Religion, VI, p. 243. ^ . ... 

j It is indeed said that an aughar can become a Saniasi, an Udasi, a Bairagi, a 
Suthrashahi, etc., etc , as well as a Jogi or a Jangam. On the other hand, some accoimts 
represent the Aughars as a distinct order, followers of Kanipa Nath and Jalandhar Nath, 
while the Kanphattas are followers of Gorakh and Machhendra (in other words, the more 
perfect Jogis) : or again they are connected with two schools of the PatanjaU plulosophy : 
while a third account splits up the Jogis into Shiv worshippers and Serpent worshippers. 

§ Jogis themselves do not use the word Kanphatta. It is a popular term. So too in 
common parlance Jogis are distinguished by various names according to their dress or 
the penances they observe, and so on. Such are the ba»tardhdri who are decent y clad 
and live in temples (among the Saniasis this term means * secidar i: the dudhddhdri, 
who live on milk : the jafddhdri who wear long matted hair : the munis who observe 
perpetual silence ; and the khar tnpesari, who stand in contemplation. The atit, ‘ destitute* 
or liberated from worldly restraints does not appear to be a sect of the Jogis, as Macauliffe 
says (Siih Religion, I, p. 162', bnt a popular term for any mendicant ; see Platts, p. 18, 
It is believed that Jogis live for centuries as a result of their austerities. 
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The derivafcioa of Aaghar is obscure. The grade or order, however 
we regard it, does not appear to be connected with the Aghori or 
Ghor-panthis who are cannibal faqirs of a singularly repnlsive tjrpe,* 
The Aughars of Kir4na in Jhang are of good repute and retain large 
jagirs granted them by the Sikhs. They are distinguished by an ochre- 
colour^ turban over which is twisted a black net-work of thread 
covered with gold. The mahant is styled pir, and once elected may 
never again descend the hill. 

To these three degrees may. perhaps be added a fourth, that of 
mahatma, a dignity hardly alluded to in the accounts rendered of the 
sect. A Jogi who attains to great spiritual eminence is exempt from 
wearing mundra», the janeo, and so on. 

After initiation a Jogf may apparently select the function which he 
is to fulfil. Thus he may become a militant member of the sect, vowed 
to celibacy and styled Nanga, N4ga, N4dj, Nihang, Kanphara or 
Kfinphafta. 

Or he may relapse and, breaking his vow of celibacy, become a 
secular Jogf, designated Bindf-Nagi, Sanyogi (Samayogi), Gbarbfiri or 
Grihisbi, , 

Lastly, the initiate Jogi may join one of the various panths or 
orders. These panths are in theory limited to twelve in number, but 
in reality they number many more than twelve. 

The divisions and offshoots of the Jogis. 

The grouping of the Jogfs is exceedingly complex and appears to 
vary in different parts of these Provinces. 

Thus in Kdngra the Hindu Jogfs are classed as ‘ AndarM ’ or Inner 
and ‘ Bdhirla’ or Outer Jogfs ; and the former are further divided into 
Darshanfs and Aughars.t 

1’he distinctions between these Inner and Outer groups are not 
specified, but they have different observances and their origin is thus 
accounted for : — Once when Gorakh gave two goats to Machhendra’s 
sons he bade them slaughter the animals at a place where none could 
see them. One boy killed his goat : but the other came back with his 
alive, and said that he had found no such spot, since if no man were 
present the birds would witness the slaughter, or, if there were no birds, 
the sun or moon. Gorakh seated the latter boy by his side and he was 
called AndarU, while the other was expelled and dabbed Bihirlfi. 
Both groups observe the usual Hindu social customs, except at death, 
the only difference being that the Bfihirl4 only give Brahmans food and 
do not feast them, and at funerals they blow a ndd instead of the 
conch, which is used by the Audarlas. 

* P. N. Q., I, il, f36, 375, 473. There is bo sufficient evidence to connect Anghar with 
‘ ogre.’ A-ghori = un-terrible, Monier-Wiilianis, SansTc. Dicty., s. v. According to Platts 
<.p . 106) aughar means awkward, imgainly, uncouth. 

t The Darshanfs have four sub-groups : Khokhar, Sonkhla, Jageru and Natti ; while 
the Aughar have six : Bhambaria, Biria, Awan, Jiwan, Kalia, Bharsi and Saroe. It does 
not appear whether these are schools or sections. 

The Bahirla are all Aughars and have a number of sub-groups : Raipur Maralu, Hetam, 
Daiyethi, Molgu, Tandialu, Chuchhlu, Gugraon, Kehne, Tiarga, Dhamarchu, Pbaleru, 
Bidhpuru, Karan and Jhak. 
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iilsewiiere the Darshanis* * * § appear as a group which is distinguished 
from the Nangas, who use flesh and spirituous liquor, which the former 
avoid. The latter also are said to wear no clotJies — as their name denotes, 
but the Darshanis are said to be further divided into two classes, of 
which one is clothed, while the other, which smears the body with 
ashes and affects the dhuni, is not. However this may be the Darshanis 
must have their ears pierced and are thus identical with the Kanphara 
or Kanphatta Jogis. The latter are celibate and live by begging, in 
contradistinction to the Sanyogis who can marry and possess property.t 

In Jfnd the Jogis are said to be classed as (i) Bari-dargah, ‘ of the 
greater court,' who avoid flesh and spirits, and as (ii) Uhhoti-dargd,h,t 
who do not. Both groups are disciples of Mast Nd.th, the famous 
viahant of Bohar. Jalandhar N4th was the son of a K4j4, whose wife 
remained pregnant for 1 2 years without giving birth to her child, and 
she was thought to be aflSicted with dropsy {Jalandhar). At last 
the vowed that, if a son were vouchsafed him, he would dedicate 

him to Gorakhndith. Jalandhar Ndth was born in lesponse to this 
vow, and founded the panth named after him. 

EajA Bhartarf was the son of R^ja Bhoj, king of DhAranagar. He 
had 71 ranis, of whom one, by name Piugla, was a disciple of Goi'akh,§ 
who gave her a flower saying it would remain ever fresh as long as her 
husband was alive. One day to test Pingla's love Bhartof went 
a-hunting and sent back his blood-stained clothes and horse with the 
news that he had been killed, but the rani, seeing the flower still fresh 
knew that the only doubted her love for him and in grief at his 

mistrust killed herself. When she was carried out to the burning- 
ground the Edjd, evinced great grief, and Gorakh appeared. Breaking 
his chipi,\\ the saint walked round it, weeping, and Bhartari asked 
him why he grieved. Gorakh answered that he could get the RAjA 
a thousand queens, but never a vessel like the one he had just broken, 
and he showed him a hundred ranis as fair as Pingla, but each of them 
said ; ‘ Hold aloof ! Art thou mad ? No one knows how often we 
have been thy mothers or sisters or wives.’ Hearing these words 
Bhartari’a grief was moderated and he made Gorakh his guru, but 
did not abandon his kingdom. Still when he returned to his kingdom 
the loss of Pingla troubled him and his other queens bade him seek 
distraction in hunting. In great pomp he marched forth, and the dust 
darkened the sun. On the banks of the Samru he saw a herd of deer, 
70 hinds \vith a single stag. He failed to kill the stag, and one of the 
hinds besought him to kill one of them instead, since the stag was as 
dear to them as he was to his queens, but the R^jtL said he, a Kshatriya, 
could not kill a hind. So the hind who had spoken bade the stag meet 
the Baja's arrow, and as he fell he said : ‘ Give my feet to the thief 


* e. g. in Ambala. Darehan is said to = muiidra : it is ordinarily made of clay or glass, 
but wealthy gurOn wear darshans of gold, 

f So at least runs one version from Ambala. 

t But in Dera Ghazi Khin we find Bafi-darg4h given as equivalent to Ai-panthi, and the 
ChnotWargah described as the foundation of a Chamir disciple of Pfr Mast N4th, who 
bestowed the title on him in reward for his faithful service. 

§ Bhartari, it is said, had steadfastly refused to become a disciple of Jilandhar N4th 
though repeatedly urged to do so by Gorakh himself. 

y Chip!, a kind of vessel made of .cocwnt and generally carried by fagirs. 
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that he may escape with his hfe ; my homs to a Jogi that he may use 
them as his ndd ; my skin to an ascetic that le may worship on it ; 
my eyes to a fair woman that she may be called mirga-naini* ; and 
eat my flesh thyself.’ And to this day these things are used as the dying 
stag desired. 

On his return the EajcL was met by Gorakh who said he had killed 
one of his disciples. Bhartarf retorted that if he had any spiritual 
powers he could restore the stag to life, and Gorakh, casting a little 
earth on his body, did so. Bhartari then became a Jogi and with his 
retainers accompanied Gorakh, but the latter refused to accept him 
as a disciple unless he brought alms from his ranis, addressing them 
as his mothers, and practised yogr tor 12 years. Bhartari did as he was 
bid, and in answer to his queens’ remonstrances said : “ From the point 
of view of my raj ye are my queens, but from that of jog ye are my 
mothers, as the guru has bidden me call you so.” llius he became a 
perfect jogi and founded the Bhartari Bairdg panth of the Jogis. 

Upon no topic is our information so confused, contradictory and 
incomplete as it is on the subject of the various sub-orders into which 
the Jogis, as an order, are divided. The following is a list of most of 
these sub-orders in alphabetical order with a brief note on each : 

The Abha-panthi is probably identical with the Abhang Ndth of 
the Tahqiqdt i-Chishti. 

The Aghori, Ghori or Aghor-panthi is an order which smears itself 
with excrement, drinks out of a human skull and occasionally digs up 
the recently buried body of a child and eats it ; thus carrying out the 
principle that nothing is common or unclean to its extreme logical con- 
clusion. 

The Ai-panth is a well-known order, said to be ancient.t In Dera 
Ghazi Khan it is called the Bari-dargah, and one of its saints, J when 
engaged in yog, cursed one of his disciples for standing before him with 
only a langoti on and bade him remain ndga or naked for ever. So 
to this day his descendants are called Ndgas. Another account says 
that this and the Haith-panthi order were founded by Gorakh Nath. 

The chief dsan of the Ai-panth is at Bohar in the Eohtak district. 
It is said to have been founded by a famous guru, named Narmaf-ji§ 
who was born only a few generations after Gorakh’s time at Khot, now 
in the Jfnd State. In veneration for him all the succeeding gurus 
adopted the termination Ai in lieu of N^th, and this is still done at 
Khot but not at Bohar. Five generations after Narm^i, Mast 
Nath or Mastai-ji became guru at Bohar in Sambat 1788, and after 
him the aflBx Ndth was resumed there, though the dsan is still held 
by the Af-panth. Mast Nath died in Sambat 1804, and a fair is held 
here on Ph4gan audi 9th, the anniversary of his death. The dsan 
contains no idols. Hindus of all castes are employed but those of the 
menial castes are termed Chamarw4,|| but other initiates lose their 
caste, and become merged in the order. At noon bhog or sacramental 

• With eyes like a deer — one of the chief points in Indian beauty, 
t It is mentioned in the Cabistan : It, p. 128. 
tPIr Mast Kath, apparently. 

I From narm, gentle. The meaning of ai is unknown or is at any rate not disclosed 
11 They also appear to be called Sirbhaagi. 
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food is offe^’ed to all the samddhs (of Baba Mast Nath and other lights 
of fhe order) ; and then the bhanddr or refectory is opened and food 
distributed freely to all, no matter what their caste. A lamp, fed 
with ghi, is kept burning in each samadh. In a dhannsdla near 
Bohar is a Sanskrit inscription of Sanibat 1333. The Bairag or 
Bhartari Bairag order was founded by Haja Bhartari, and ranks after 
the Sat-Nath.* But in the west of these Provinces the Bairag’s founda- 
tion is ascribed to Pi-em N^th of Mochh in Mianwab; the head-quarters 
of the order being at Micini in Shahpur. Like the Darya-nathi this 
order is an offshoot of that founded by Pir Hatn Ndlh of Peshdwar. 
It has also representatives at Kdldbagh and Isakhel. 

The Bhartari Baircig Jogis found in the Bawal nizdviat of Nibha 
are secular and belong to the Punia (Jat) got, which they retain. Their 
forebear Mai Nath was as a child driven from his home in Delhi 
district by famine, and the Muhammadan Meos of Solasbari in 
Bawal brought him up. When the Jafs seized the village he lived 
by begging and became a jog-i, so the Jats made him marry a girl 
belonging to a party of juggler Jogis. Then he went to Naraiiipur 
in Jaipur territory and became a chela of Gorakh N^th. 

The Bharang Nath of the Tahqiqdt is possibly the Haudi-pharung. 

The Brahma ka order appears to be the same as the Sat-nSth. 

The Darya-nathi order is chiefly found in the west, especially trans- 
Indus. It possesses gaddis at Makhad on the Indus, in KohSt and 
even in Quetta. 

The Dhaj-panthi order is found in or at least repoited from Peshawar 
and in Ambdla. It may be that the order derives its name from dhaj 
meaning flag. Mr. Maclagan mentions the Dhaj-panthi as followers of 
Hanuman. The Tahqiqdt gives Dhaji-panthi as the form of the name. 

The Dharm-nathi order is widely spread, but its head-quarters are 
on the Godawari. Its foundation is ascribed to a Kdja Dharm. 

The Gang^-ndthi order was founded by one of Kapal Muni’s two 
disciples. It is mentioned in the Tahqiqdt as Gangm-ikth. 

The origin of the JMandhar-ndth order has already been related. 
In Amritsar it is known as Bd,wa Jalandhar ke, and its members 
keep snakes. 

The £aniba-ki are said to be chelae of Jalandhar Nath. Of this 
branch are the Sapelas : Maclagan, § 55. 

The KapMni or Kapil-panthi order ascribes its origin to Kapal 
Muni, and is thus also known as Kapal Deo ke. Or it was founded 
by Ajai Pal, Kapal Muni’s disciple, and is thus cousin to the Gang^- 
ndthi order. 

The Kaya-nathi or Kayan- n4thi is an offshoot of the GangA-nftthi. 

■ But in Dera Ghdzi Khin it is said that they received their name from 
Pir Ratn Ndth who made an image out of the dirt of his own body. 

* At least in Dera Ghazi, in which district it is returned as Bairaj, another orciK' (said 
to be derived from it) being styled Bairaj Marigta. In Ambala a Baraj order is 
mentioned. In KaruAl Bafr^ and Bhartari appear as two distinct orders. 
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Tlie Kanthar or Khan tar order owes its origin to Gan^sha. In 
Amb^a it is said to be endogamons. 

Lacbhman N^tb’s order is said in Hoshidrpur to be also known as 
the Darb^in Nath Tills B41 Gondai, but in Amritsar is said to be 
the same as the Natesri (as in Maclagan, § 55). 

The Mdi-ka-panth are disciples of the Devi Kali. 

The Man Manthi appear to be identical with the Man Nath, returned 
from Peshdwar, and the Manathi or Mannati in Jlielum who ascribe 
their foundation to Rajd, RasMn. Mr. Maclagan mentions the M4n- 
Nd,th as followers of Sasdlu, § 55. 

The M^hla dhdri is a class or order which is returned from Ambdla 
and its name is said to mean wearer of the tardgf. 

The Natesri order appears to have no representatives in the Punjab 
but see above under Lacbhman Ndth’a order. 

The Nim Ntithia is distinct from the order founded by Pdras Nfith g.V. 
It is said to be also called GapMni or Kisgai. 

The Papanth appears to be also called Panathi or Panpatai, a sub* 
order founded by Jtllandhar as a disciple of Mabddeo. 

The Pagal appears to be identical with the Rdwal-Ghalla. 

The Pdras N4,th order is sometimes shown as half an order, the 
RAwals being its other half. But Pdras Nath was one of Machhendra’s 
two sons and he founded an order which soon split up into two dis- 
tinct schools, (i) the Puj — who are celibate but live in houses and ob- 
serve none of the rules observed by (it) the Sartoras, who always 
wear a cloth over the mouths, strain water before drinking it, never 
kill aught that has life ; further they never build houses, but lead a 
w'andering life, eating only food cooked by others, and smoking from 
a chilam, never from a hukkah. That these two sub-orders are both 
Jains by religion, if not by sect, is perfectly obvious, and it is indeed 
expressly said tlmt this Pdras Nd,th is he whom the Jains revere. 

The Eam-ke, or Ram Chandra-ke, panth was founded by Earn Nath 
a disciple of Santokh N^ith, and had its head-quarters tn the Goddwari 
till it was replaced there by the Dharm-nathf. It appears to be some- 
times ascribed to Ktim Chandra, but erroneously so. 

The Sant-nathi appear to be quite distinct from the Sat-n^thi. 

The Sat-nd,th (or Brahma-ke q.v.) 

The Santokh N4thi are mentioned by Mr. Maclagan as followers of 
Bishn Narain, and are probably the Vishnu of Amritsar. 

Other orders mentioned are the Bade ke, in Dera Gh^zf Kh^n the 
Baljati in Karndl, the Bharat in Dera GhSzf Khdu, Haith-panthi in 
Ambdila and Jhelum, Harid,ni, Latetri and Mai ka panth in Dera Ghdzf 
Khd,n, the Path-sana in Karndl (Patsaina in Jfnd), Ridh Ndth in 
Amritsar, Sahj in Ambala, and the Bishnu in Amritsar. 

In Mr. Maclagan’s lists also appear the Kalepa and Ratn N4th ■ and 
in the Tahqiqdt-i-Chishti the Dhar Ndth, Darpa-Ndth, Kanak Ndth and 
Nag Ndth* are also mentioned. 

■ - * Possibly the^iwals^ "" — — „ 
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The P&dha are described in Amb^la as a caste, originally Jogis, but 
purely secalar and now endogamous. 

The influence of Jogis on and beyond the north-west frontier is one 
of the most remarkable features of the cult. Legend connects the Gor- 
khatri at Peshawar with Gorakh, and it was once a Jogi haunt, as 
both BAbar and Abn’l-Fazl testify. The chief saint of the Jo^s in 
the north-west is Pxr Ratn Nd.th of Peshawar,* in which district as 
well as throughout Kdbul and KhorAsdn, a habit is said to be current 
which describes his power. 

The disciples of Pfr Ratn N4th do not wear the mundra, and to 
account for this tradition says that once when Jogis of the ] 2 orders 
had assembled at Tilla for a tuhra observance, Ratn Ndth, who had no 
earrings, t was only assigned a half share. He protested that a Jogi 
who had earrings in his heart need wear none in his ears, and he opened 
his breast to exhibit the mundra in his heart ! So his disciples are ex- 
empt from the usual rule of the sect. They appear to belong to the 
Darjd-ndthi fanth but the branch cf Pir Ratn Nath’s dera at Midni in 
Shlhpur is held by Bairdg-ke- Jogis. 

The BachhowHia is a group of Muhammadan Jogis who claim de- 
scent from one Gajjan Jdt and yet have more than one Hindu got 
(P^ndhi, Chdhil, Gil, Sindha and RathoraJ). Like Hindus they marry 
outside the got. They are chroniclers or panegyrists, and live on alms, 
carrying a jhoU (wallet) and a tnrban composed of two dopaitas, each 
of a different colour, as their distinctive costume. Originally Hindus 
they adopted IsHm and took to begging, their name being doubtless 
derived from H. 'alms.’ But they have, of course, a tale to 

explain their name and say that their forebears grazed a Kumhar’s 
bachha — story inconsistent with the fact that they are not ail of one 
and the same got, but which doubtless alludes to their ancient worship 
of the earth-god. 

Another Muhammadan group is that of the K61-peHas as the dis- 
ciples of Ismd’il are sometimes called. Little seems to be known about 
Tsmd’il except that he was initiated by one of the Sidh SanskaripA. 
He is also said to have been an adept in black magic and ‘a con- 
temporary of one Blamakha devV It is diBBcult to avoid the conjecture 
that lie is in some way connected with the Ismailians. 

The RAwals, however, are the most important of the Muhammadan 
Jogi groups. Found, mainly, in the western districts they wander far 
and wide over the rest of India, and even to Europe where they practise 
as quack occulists and physicians. The name is, indeed, said to be a 

* There are Jogi shrines at Kohat, Jalalibid and Kabul, as well as at Peshawar, and 
the incumbent at the three last named is styled Oosdin. Pir Bar Nath of Kohit was 
initiated on a stone near the Bawana springs. Even the fanatical Muhammadans of these 
parts reverence Pir Ratn Nath. • i j t 

t As a novice (Aughar) he would wear no earrings and only be entitled to half a snare. 
Another version is that Ratn Nath demanded a douhle share and, when objection was taken, 
created a man, named Eanian NAth, from the sweat and dirt of his body. Other 
stories explain that a Jogi of eminent piety is exempt from the rule requiring a Jogi to 
wear earrings and a janeo. 

:{: Add Mandhir (Rajputs') and Sidhu, Ohima, Sahnti, Saharan, Lit, Samrao and Hambar 
fJAtsi in NAbha. The Bacbhowalia appears to be a numerous group in the Phulkito 
States. 
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corruption of the Persian ratci’jMfa, ' traveller,’ ‘ wanderer ’ : and tradi- 
tion avers that; when Rdnjha, iu his love for Hir, adopted the guise of 
&faqir and wandered till he came to Tdla, he became Pir B4la Ndth’a 
disciple and thence went to Jhang where he sought for his beloved. 
All his disciples and companions were called Rawah* 

The Rawals are sometimes said to be divided into two groups, 
Mandiat and Ghal,t but according to one account they form a half of 
one of the 1 2 orders, the other being the Pdras Nath, i.e, the Jains. 
Probably this latter tale merely means that the Rdwals like the Jains 
are an offshoot of the Jogi cults. 


The Ja’fir Firs, 

In the reign of Akbar ther-e lived in Rajauri a Jogi named Shakkar 
Ndth who was challenged by the Muhammadans to provide sugar in 
that country, in which the article was scarce. ‘ Shakkar ’ by his 
prayers caused it to rain sugar on the 10th of Rajab, 910 A. H. 
[Shakkar was the disciple of Badesbar Nath of Badeshar, and when 
Akbar visited that place and ordered a fort to be built there Badeshar 
Ndth caused all the springs to dry up, by throwing a stone, which 
made Akbar abandon his project.] 

‘ Pir ’ Shakkar Ndth on his death-bed, having no disciples, called to 
the only man near him, one Jd’fir, a Muhammadan, and made him his 
successor, thus starting a new order. He advised Jd’fir to make only 
uncircumcised Muhammadans his disciples, and this rule is still ob- 
served by the order which employs Hindu cooks, and whose members 
bore their ears, but do not eat with other Jogis, though they enjoy all 
their privileges. The Jogis of Pir JA’fir are Sant-nathifc by sect. 


TheJangams. 

The Jangam, or Jogi-Jangam as he is sometimes called in contradis- 
tinction to the Jogi proper, originated thus : When Shiva married 
PArbati no one would accept alms at his hands, so he created a man 
from his thigh {jdng) and, giving him alms, promised him immortality 
bnt declared he should live by begging. The Jangams are divided into 
four groups, (i) Mul, celibates, who practise y’ogr in the prdnaydm form ; 
(ii) Langoch, celibate, also who cany the image of Shiva in the Narbad- 
eshwar incarnation in a small phylactery round the neck (chiefly found 
in the south of India) : {in) Sail, also celibate, found chiefly in the hills 
as they avoid mixing with worldly people ; and [iv] Dim, found in the 
south-east Punjab. This last-named group is secular and is recruited 
from the Brahman, Rajput, BhAt, JAt and Arora castes. Bnt the got 
appears to be often lost on entering the group, for it is said to comprise 
15 gots : — 


Powar 

Kajw^hL 

Tanur. 

Duple. 

Laran. 


Indauria. 

Sadher. 

Nehri. 

Sahag. 

Narre. 


Bhat. 

Bainiwal. 

Chandiwal, 

Redhu. 

Chhal. ^ 


• The story is clearly based on the time-honoured analogy which compares tte desire 
rf the soul to human passion. The word Rawinda is of considerable interest, 
t Founded by Gorakh Nath. 

t Founded by MaMdeo and also said to be called Fagal, 
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Marriage is effected by exchange, two gots being avoided.* 
Rupees 50, 25, 15 or 10 are spent on a wedding, according to its class. 
Widows remarry, but, if a widow marry one who is excommunicated, 
the man is made to bathe in the Ganges and feast the brotherhood ; then 
the pair are re-admitted into the caste. 

Another version is that Shiva at his wedding created two recipients 
of his alms, one, Jangam, from the sweat of his brow, the other, 
Lingani, from his thigh. These Jangams accept alms from all Hindus, 
at least in the western Districts, whereas Lingams only take them 
from Jogis and Sani^sis. But it is usually said that the Jangam ac- 
cepts alms from Jogis. 

To the Jangam Shiva gave the bull’s necklace hung with a bell or 
jaras, and everything that was on his head, and so Jangams still 
wear figures of the moon, serpents, etc., on their heads. He also or- 
dered them to live by begging, and so Jangams still sing songs about 
Shiva’s wedding, playing on the jaras as they beg. Instead of the 
mundra they wear brass flowers in tl.eir ears, carry peacock’s feathers, 
and go about begging in the bazars, demanding a pice from each shop. 
They are looked upon as Brahmans and are said to correspond with the 
Lingayats of Central and Southern India. 

The Sapelas or Sampelas. . 

The sampelas, or snake-men, claim Kinnhipi (Kanipa), the son of the 
Jhinwar who caught the fish from which Machhendra Nd,th had emerged : 
Kilnnhipi was brought up with him and became a disciple of Jalandhar 
Ndth. By which is meant that snake-charmers, like snakes, owe much 
to the waters. The sampelas are not celibate; though they have their 
ears bored and wear the mundra, W'ith ochre-dyed clothes, and they rank 
lower than the Hindu Jogis because they will take food from a Muham- 
madan and eat jackal. They tame snakes, playing on the gourd-pipe 
(bin), and lead a wandering life, but do not thieve. Their semi-religious 
character places them above the Kanjars and similar tribes. Some of 
their gots are : — 

Gadaria. Linak. | Atbwal. 

Tank. Chauhdn. Sohtra. 

Phenkra, Tahltwkl. 1 Bfinma, 

In marriage four gots are avoided. 

The Jogis as a caste. 

The secular Jogi or Samyogi, as he should apparently be called, does 
in parts of the Punjab form a true caste. Thus in Kullu he has become 
a Nath and in AmbMa a Jogi-Padha. In Lohd,ru there is a small Jogi 
caste of the J^tu tribe which was founded by a Rd.jput of that tribe. 
Of his two sons the descendants of one, B6re N^ith are secular, when 
those of the other Bar N^th remain celibate, pierce their ears and wear 
the mundra, though how they are recruited is not explained. In all 
respects they follow the usual rites save at death. They bury the body 
seated, facing north, and place a pitcher of water under its right arm 
and some boiled rice under its left arm. Widow remarriage is 
allowed. 

* Marriage by purchase appears to be forbidden, md if the bride’s fa^y has not a boy 
eligible to marry at once, the bridegroom’s family will owe them a girl till one is required. 
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Johal — Joiya, 

In Ambdla the Samyogis (not the P4dhas) are said to have 12 sec- 
tions, including the : — 


Ai. 

f Eanthar, 

Dhaj. 

I FagaL 

Hahj. 

Paopanthi. 

Hait. 

' RAwal. 


The Kanthars are said to be endogamous, bat all the others inter- 
marry. In Nabha the pddhas, however, do not appear to be a caste, 
but are simply Jogis who teach children Hindi. 

Though professing Jogis are forbidden to marry, many of them 
do so, and it is impossible to disentangle the Jogis who abandon celibacy 
from those who do not profess it at all and form a caste. In Dera 
Gh^zi Kli^n, for instance, Jogis intermarry but not within their caste 
as Jogis. There is no bar to Hindu or a Sanyfisi taking a Jogi girl 
in marriage, but respectable Hindus do not do so. Their marriage 
ceremonies are generally like those of Hindus, as Brahmans perform 
them. A Jogi who marries is regarded with comtempt by his brother 
Jogis, who do not smoke with him until he has given a feast at a 
cost of Rs. 12-8 to an assembly of Jogis at some sacred place, such 
as the bank of the Ganges, or a fair. 

On the other hand Grihisti Jogis retain many outward signs of the 
professing Jogi. They wear saffron coloured clothes and sometimes 
smear ashes over the body. They use theyaneo of black wool which 
is smaller than that worn by a Brahman or other twice-bom Hindu. 
They wear a ndd of horn or else have a bit of wood made in the shape 
of a nnd and attached to the janeo. They are obliged to wear a 
paunchi of wool round their hands and feet and a woollen string round 
the waist. They also use the rosary of rudraksh beads. Some have 
their ears bored while others go to Gorakh Ndth’s gaddi and get a 
kanthi tied round the neck. Though the use of flesh and liquor is 
permissible they follow the Brahmans and abstain from them. They 
live on alms and by singing the love tales of HW and Rdnjha, etc., and 
ballads like those of Jaimal and Fattah, etc. Others live by exhibiting^ 
nadia bulls. In Karndl the Jogis by caste are generally Hindus and 
receive offerings made to the impure gods. They form one of the 
lowest of all castes and practise witchcraft and divination, being also 
musicians. 

Johal, a Z&X clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JOHAB, a Hindu family of Talagang in .Jhelum. 

Joiya. The Joiya is one of the 36 royal races of Rajputs, and is described 
in the ancient chronicles as “lords of the Jaugal-des,” a tract which 
comprehended Haridna^^ Bhatti^na, Bhatner, and Nagor. They also 
held, in common with the Dehia with whom their name is always 
coupled, the banks of the Indus and Sutlej near their confluence. Some 
seven centuries ago they were apparently driven out of rhe Indus tract 
and partly subjugated in the Edgar country by the Bhatti; and in the ♦ 
middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the* Joiya canton 
of Bikduer by the Rdthor rulers for attempting to regain their inde- 
pendence. Tod remarks that “the Rdjputs carried fire and sword 
iato this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it has 
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remained desolate, and the very name of Joiya is lost, though the vestiges 
of considerable towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity.” I’lie 
Joiya, however, have not disappeared. They still hold all the banks of 
the Sutlej from the Wattu border nearly as far down as its confluence 
with the Indus, though the Bhattis turned them out of Kahror, and they 
lost their semi-independence when their possessions formed a part of 
the Bah4walpnr State ; they hold a tract in Bikdner on the bed of the 
old Ghaggar just helow Bhatner, their ancient seat ; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable numbers on the middle Sutlej of Lahore and t’e- 
rozepur and on the lower Indus of the Derajat and Muzaffargarh, about 
a third of iheir whole number being returned as Jats. The Multan hdr 
is known to this day as the Joiya hdr. General Cunningham says that 
they are to be found in some numbers in the Salt Range or mountains 
of Jud, and identifies them with the J<idia or Yodia, the warrior class of 
India in Panini’a time (450 B. C.), and indeed our figures show some 
2,700 Joiya in Sh4hpur. But Panim’s Jodia would perhaps more pro- 
bably be the modem Gheba, whose original tribal name is said to be 
Jodra, and Gheba a mere title. The Joiya of tbe Sutlej aud of Hissdr 
trace their origin from Bhatner, and have a curious tradition, current 
apparently from Hissd,r to Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot 
trace their R4jput descent in the male line. The Hissar Joiya make 
themselves descendants in the female line of Sejaor Sameja, who accom- 
panied the eponymous ancestor of the Bhatti from Muttra to Bhatner. 
This probably means that the Joiyas claim Y4du ancestiy. The Mont- 
gomery Joiya have it that a lineal descendant of Benjamin, Joseph's 
brother, came to Bikaner, manded a Rdja’s daughter, begot their ancestor, 
and then disappeared as a /agfr. The tradition is perhaps suggested 
by the word jof, meaning “ wife.” The Montgomery Joiya say that 
they left Bikdner in the middle of the J4th century and settled in 
Bahawalpur, where they became allies of theLangah dynasty of llultdn, 
but were subjugated by the Daudpotra in the time of Nadir Shah. 
The Multiin Joiya say that they went from Bfk4ner to Sindh and thence 
to Mnltdu. This is probably due to the fact of their old possessions ou 
the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by 
their later holdings in Bfkaner. They are described by Cap tan 
Elphiustone as “of smaller stature than the great Rdvi tribes, and 
considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the 
latter especially pride themselves, namely bravery and skill in cattie- 
stealing. Tliey possess large herds of cattle and are bad cultivators.” 
The Mahfirs are a small tribe on the Sutlej opposite Fiizilka, ard are said 
to be descended from Mahfir, a " brother of the Joiya. They are said 
to be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, aud to care little for 
agricultural pursuits.” 

In Bahawalpur the mirdsis of the Joiyas have compiled for them a pedigree- table which 
mates them and the Mahars Quraishis by origin and descended from lyas, a descendant of 
Mahmud of Ghszni. But the Tnirdsis of each sept of the Joiyas give a different pedigree 
above lyas, a fact which tends to show that the Joiyas wex'e in their origin a confederation 
of warrior clans. 

The Lakhwera sept end others recount the following tale. They say that lyas, son of 
Ba kr, came to Chuharhar (now Anupgarh), the capital of Baja Chuhar Sameja, in the guise 
of scfaqir, and married Nal, the Baja’s eldest daughter,* by whom he became the father of 
Joiya in 400 H. Joiya was brought up in the house of Ins mother’s father as a Hindu. 


* Pal and Sal being the other two. 
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The Joiya septs. 


though his father was a Muhammadan and had married Nal by niMh and so Joiya’s 
children, Jabbu, Isung, Bisung, Nisung, and Sahan Pal, received Hindu names. From the 
yovngpst (apparently) of these sons the Joiyas claim descent.* The Joiyas as a tribe regard 
Ali Khto, Lakhwera, ra’is of Shahr Farid as their chief, and his influence extends over the 
Joiyas in Multan, A Joiya who has committed theft will not deny the fact before 
this chief. 

The Lakhwera, Bhadera, Ghazi Khanana, Kulhera, Daulatana, Kamera and Mangher septs 
and a few others, observe the winaik ceremony. This consists in slaughtering two rams 
(ohaff'if) and making a p«lao (with rice cooked in ghi) of the flesh. This is given in 
charity in the name of their ancestor A Uahditta who single-handed resisted a party of 50 
Baloch who tried to raid the cattle he was tending in the Cholistan. Allahditta was killed, 
but his bravery is commemorated in the iiinaik and his tomb in the Taj-Sarwar is greatly 
frequented by the tribe. Luuan’s name is also mentioned in the uinaik, because he fell in s 
fight with Lahr Joiya, a descendant of Jai Sung at Kharbara in Bikaner, where his tomb 
still exists. The descendants of the Joiyas shown in the pedigree-table from Bansi upwards 
observe only the v:inaik of Lunan, not that of Allahditta. 

The Joiyas are brave, but, like the Wattns, addicted to theft. The Lakhwera sept is the 
highest in the social scale and has a great reputation for courage. The tribe is devoted to 
horses and buffaloes. No Joiya considers it derogatory to plough with his own hards, but 
if a man gives up agriculture and takes to trade or handicraft the Joiyas cease to enter into 
any kind of relationship with him. Sahn Pal is said to have coined his own money at 
Bhatner. a proof that he exercised sovereign power. Bawa Farid-ud-Dfn, Shakar-Ganj, 
converted Lunan, Ber and Wisul to Islam and blessed Lunin, saying "Lunan, dundn, 
chaundn,'' i. «., “ may Lunin’s posterity multiply.” These three brothers wrested the 
fortress of Bhatinda from the Slave Kings of Delhi and ruled its territory, with Sirsa and 
Bhatner, independently. 

Lakhkho, son of Luna.n, headed a confederation of the Joiyas, Bhattis, Rithors and 
Warjiis against the Vikas, or Bi'kas, the founders of Bikaner, whose teiritory they devast- 
ated until their king. Raja Ajras, gave his daughter Kesar in marriage to Lakhkho, and 
from that time onwards the Hindu Rajputs of Bikaner gave daughters to the Muhammadan 
Joiy'as as an established custom up to witliin the last 50 yeais, when the practice ceased. 

After Lakhkho, Salim Khan rose to power in the time of Aurangzeb. He founded a 
Salimgarh which he gave to Fir Shauq Shah, whence it became called Mafi Shauq Shah, 
and founded a second Salimgarh, which was however destroyed by Aurangzeb’s orders, but 
on its ruins his son Farid Khan I founded Shahr Farid in Bahiwalpur. After the dowiofall 
of the Mughal empire the Lakhwera chiefs continued for some time to pay tribute at Multan 
and Nawab Wali Muhammad Khan Khakwani, its governor, married a Joiya girl, Ihsan 
Bibi, and thus secured their adherence, which enabled him to find a refuge among the 
Admera and Saldera Joiyas when the Mahrattas took possession of Multan in 1757 A. D. 
After this the Joiyas under Farid Khan II revolted against Salih Muhammad Khan, whom 
the Mahrattas had appointed governor of Multan, and plundered his territory, but in 1172 
A. D., when Ahmad ShAh, Abdali, had expelled the Mahrattas from MultSn he re appointed 
Wali Muhamuiad Khan to its governorship and to him the Joiyas submitted. Under the 
emperor Zaman Khan, however, the Joiyas again rose in rebellion and at the instance of 
the governor of Multan Nawab Mubarak Khan of Bahawalpur annexed the territory of 
Farid Khan II. 

The Joiya septs are very numerous, 46 being enumerated as principal septs alone t Of 
these the more important are the Lakhwera. Daulatana, Bhadera Nihal-ka, Ghazi-Khanana, 
Jalw4na, which has a sub-sept called Bhaon, their ancestor having been designated 
Nekokara-Bhai or the “ virtuous brother ” by Abdulla Jahanian. Most of the Joiya septs 
are eponymous, their names ending in -ka and sometimes in -era. 

Tlie following «epts are found in Montgomery (where they aiv classed 

as Rajput agriculturists) ; — Akoke, BahMna, Bhatti, Ffrozke, Bassanke, 

* This table is printed in full in the BaMiculrur Gazetteer, p. 46. 

t Joiyas are divided into a large number of “ noks”: (i) Lakhwera, (ii) Mahmudera 
Kamrana, Madera (all three equal), (iii) Jalwana and Daulatana. The grading of the 
tribe iu the social scale is as above. They intermarry, as a rule, only among themselves 
but a nak of one grade will not give daughters to a nuk of a lower gi-ade, though the former 
will take from the latter. 

In the time o f Akbar they were the predominate tribe of the Mails! and Lodhran tahsils, 
and men, or soo n after, four brothers, Jagan, Mangan, Luddan and Lai colonised the country 
1902 followed by fresh bands from across the Sutlej. Slididn Or., 
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Jojak — Juldha. 

Jamlera, Jhandeke, Jugeke, Lakhuke, Langdheke, Luleke, Mihruke, 
Momeke, Panjera, Eanoke, SAbuke, Sanatheke and Shalbdzi : and in 
MultAn Sabul and Salhuki, and Saldera, but the latter are in this 
District classed as Jats. Indeed both in Montgomery and in Mnlt^n 
the Joiyas as a tribe appear to rank both as Jats and EAjputs. In 
Amritsar they are classed as Eiijputs and in Sh^hpur as Jats. In 
Montgomery the Kharrals and Hindu Kanibohs each possess a Joiya 
(agiicultural) clan. 

JojAH, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JoKHAEU, a leech or leech-applier : see Gdgrd, 

JotAH, a weaver, rope-maker, etc. : the joldhs in Yusafzai form a trade-guild, 
rather than a caste like the JuMhA 

JoLDAHA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multiln. 

JoMAB, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

JoyDAH, a J4t clan (agriculturatl) found in Amritsar. 

Jopo, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

JotfVE, (1) an ArMn, (2) aKamboh elan (both agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

JosAw, (1) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, (2) an Ar^iri and (3) a 
Kamboh clan (both agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Josi, Joshi, a sub-division of Brahmans, apparently meaning astronomer 

(JOTASI). 

JoTASi, -sHr, an astronomer or astrologer, from Jotas (Sanskr. as- 

trology). The LtLhula form is jndhm, q. v., and in Spiti the choha is the 
hereditary astrologer. Josi or Joshi is apparently a derivative. 

JtjD, a tribe, now almost extinct, which with the Janjua are desci'ibed by 
Babar as holding half the Salt Eange which was called the Koh-i-Jud 
after them. See under Jodh. 

Jchan, an Aw4n tribe said to be descended from Pusu and Hamfr, the 
two sons of Jahdn, son of Qutb Sbslh, found in Sialkot. 

JotAEA, fem. -i, syn. safed-bdf. The weavers proper, of which the JuMha, as 
He is called in the east, and the Paoli as he is called iu the villages of 
the west, is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important 
artisan class, more especially in the western Districts where no weaving 
is done by the leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible 
that the Julahd is of aboriginal extraction. Indeed Sir James Wilson 
who had, in the old Sirsa district, unequalled opportunities of com- 
paring different sections of the people, is of opinion that the Julah^s 
and Cham^rs are probably the same by origin, the distinction between 
them having arisen from divergence of occupation. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that the present position of the two is widely dis- 
similar. The Julaha does not work in impure leather, he eats no 
carrion, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both Hindu 
and Musalmdn as a fellow-believer and admitted to religious equality. 
In a word, the Chamdr is a menial, the JuMha an artisan. 'J'he real 
fact seems to be that the word Jul^^, from the Persian julah, a ball 
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Juldhd groups, 

of thread, the equivalent Hindi term being T4nti, is the name of the 
highest occupation ordinarily open to the outcast section of the com- 
munity. Thus we find Koli-Julfiihas, Chamar-JulfihSs, Mochi-Julahfis, 
Edtnddsi-Juldhas, and so forth : and it is probable that after a few 
generations these meu drop the prefix which denotes their low origin, 
and become Julahas pure and simple. The weaver appears to be called 
Golah in Peshawar and Kasbi in Hazdra. 

TJie JuMha proper is scantily represented in the south-east Punjab, 
where his place is taken by the Koli* or Chamdr-JuMhd and 
Dhanak ; and he is hardly known in the Dei’ajdt, where probably the 
Jfit does most of the weaving. In the rest of the Province he con- 
stitutes some 3 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is generally 
a Hindu in Kangfa and Delhi, and often Hindu in ICarnSl, AmMla, and 
Hoshiarpurj but on the whole some 92 per cent, of the Julahas are 
Musalm4n. Sikhs are few in number. 

The Julaha confines himself almost wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary 
dues. He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like 
the shoe-maker of Europe, he follows a wholly sedentary occupation, 
and in the towns at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the 
community. There is a proverbial sayiug : “ How should a weaver be 
patient ? ” Indeed the contrast between the low social standing and 
the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class is often used to point a pro- 
verb : “ A weaver by trade, and his name is Fatah Khd.n (‘ victorious 
chief’].’ “Lord preserve us! The weaver is going out hunting!” 
“ Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for his servant ! ” “ What ! 
Pathans the bond servants of weavers ! ” aud so forth. 

The Julahfi, sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but the names of 
most of the larger ones are taken from dominant land-owning tribes. 
Some of the largest are ; — Bhattis who are very widely distributed ; 
Khokhars chiefly found west of Lahore j Janjuas and Awfins in the 
Eawalpindi division ; Sindhus in the Central Punjab, and the Jaryfils 
in Kfingra, The Kabirbansi are found in Ambala and Kangra, aud ap- 
parently this word has become a true tribal name aud now includes 
Musalmau JuMb^s. It is derived from the great Bhagat Kabir of 
Benares who was himself a JuMhd, and whose teaching most of the 
Hiudu Julahas profess to follow. The eastern Jul^hfis are said to 
be divided into two great sections, Desw^le, or those of the country, and 
Tel, the latter being supposed to be descended from a JuMhd. who 
married a Teli woman. The latter are socially inferior to the former. 
In the Jumna districts there are also a Gangapuri (? Gacgap^ri) aud a 
Mult^ni section, the former being found only in the Jumna valley aud 
the latter on the borders of the Malwa. 

Further west we find the Muhammadan Julahas divided into several 
groups, mostly territorial, e. g., in Jiud we have the J4ngli, Desw^li, 

* According to Mr. J. G. Ceimerick Hindu weavers are only found in the Punjab cis- 
Sutlej. In the Pnnjab hills they are Kolis, in the United Provinces Kolis or Koris. In the 
plains they style themselves Bamdasias. In the Upper Punjab the weaver is always a 
Muhammadan, and is called Nurbaf or Balindah as well as Paofi, Safedbaf or JuMhi. In 
ffikh times they were glad to accept grain as wages, but they now exact cash. 
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Jiddha reUgiont, 

Bajwarya and Parya sub-eastes. But the N^tbba version gives six 
groups, four territorial, viz., Jdngla, Pawddhre of the Pawddh Bdgri 
and Mult^ni (these two latter are not found iu the State), one called 
Pdie and a sixth called Mochia which is nominated from the Moohis. 
The four groups found in Jind all eat and smoke together. The Jdnglis 
are found in the Jangal tract of tahsil Sangrur. They have heredi- 
tary Pirs, who are Sayyids. In adopting a Pfr a murid (disciple) takes 
a cup of shar&at from his hand and drinks it, believing that by so 
doing he will attain to Bahisht (Paradise). They revere their Pfrs, 
give them a rupee and a wrapper when they come to their house and 
entertain them well. The Jdngli gots are those of the Jdts and Rajpnts, 
and it is said that they were converted during the reign of Aurangaeb. 
Some of them still retain their Brahman farohits and give them money 
at weddings. 

They only avoid their own got in marriage. 

The Pare in Nabha follow the Muhammadan Law as lo marriage, 
whereas the other five groups avoid four gots in marriage, like Hindus.* 

The Muhammadan Julahfts are said to be very strict observers of the 
Id-ul-fitr, just as the Qassdbs (butchers) hold the Id-ul-zuh^ in special 
esteem, while the Kaughigarans affect the Shab-i-bardt and the 
Sayyids the Muharram.t 

On the other hand the Hindu Juldhtls of these Phulkidn States are 
divided into sectarian groups, such as the Bdmdasis and Kabfrpanthfs. 

The Rdmddsis are the followers of the saint, R4m Dds, the Chamdr 
who was a chela of Lakhmir. Having abandoned his calling as a shoe- 
maker, he took up weaving and followed the teachings of the Granth. 
The Ramdasi do not eat, smoke or intermarry with the Chamars. 
They practise kareiva and perform the wedding rite, according to the 
anand hdni of the Granth S4hib, fire being lighted before the scripture 
and seven turns {pheras) being made round the fire, while the anand 
hdni is read. No Brahman is called in. They burn their dead and 
carry the ashes to the Ganges. Some of their gots are 

1. Bhangar. 4. Sokri. I 7. Samjar. 

a. Barah. 5- Chohan. | S. Senhmir, 

3, Berw^i. Saroa. I 9- M4ti, 

I 10. Gora. 

The Kabirpanthis are the follower's of Kabir Bhagat, chela (disciple) 
of Rdmanand, founder of the R^mdnandi sect of the Bairagis. Kabfr 
is said to have been born at Benares and adopted by a Musalmfin 
JuMhfi during the reign of Sikandar Sh^h Lodi (1488-1512 A. D.). 
The story goes that Kabir wished to be Ramanand's chela but he re- 
fused to adopt him as he was a Muhammadan. So one day Kabir lay 
down on the road by which R4nianand went to bathe in the Ganges 
every morning, and by chance Rfiuianand touched him with his foot. 
He exclaimed “ Bto, Rfim,” so Kabir took the word Ram as his Guru 
mantra and assumed the maid or beads and tilak or forehead mark of 

* Muhammadan JuJahas of the Eatahra got in Zira tahsil^ of Ferozepur do not inter- 
marry in their own got and also avoid that of the mother’s father. They also refuse to 
marry a sou into a fanuly in which his sister is married, 
t N. I. N. Q., I. 643. 
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a Baird^gi. At first Rdmanand was opposed to him, but after som dis- 
cussion he accepted him as his chela. His doctrine and precepts are 
very popular and are embodied in the Suhh Nidhdn Granth, the Bijak 
and other poems. 

Kabir used to earn his livelihood by weaving blankets which he sold 
for 7 takkas a-piece. One day Falsehood {jhufh) appeared to him in 
human guise and urged him to demand 12 takkas instead of 7 : he did 
so but only received 9, so he said ; — 

Sadie kahdn to mariye — Jhvthe jagat patidwe, 

Sa< tahke kd bMird, — Mera nau takke bik jdice. 

“If I speak the truth, I shall suffer, since the world is content with 
lies, so I spoke false and sold my blanket for 9 takkas.” 

Since then falsehood has been rife in the world. Starch owes its 
origin to a sparrow’s having let its droppings fall on Kabir’s cloth, as he 
was weaving. Every weaver invokes Kabir or Luqmfin on beginning 
work. 

As a Kabirpanthi, or follower of Kabir’s teaching, the Juldha calls 
himself Kabirbansi or a descendant of Kabfr, just as the Chhimba 
prefers to be called N^mdevi (descendant of N^mdeo). They will never 
take a false oath in the names of these supposed ancestors, and even 
when in the right, seldom venture to swear by them. Both castes are 
offended at the ordinary names of JuHba and Darzi, i. e., Chhimba).* 

The Juldh^, like the darzis, are recruited from various castes, but 
especially from the Dh^nak and ChamSr below, whereas the tailors 
are recruited from the castes above them. 

JtjN, lit. 'louse,’ a Jdt tribe found in Karn^, originally settled in Delhi. 

JcNAN, a tribe in Bahdwalpur, descended from J5m Juna,t who ruled 
Sind in the 8th century of the Hijra. They give their name to the 
State of Junagadh. The Junans migrated from Shikdrpur in the 18th 
century A. D. and were granted lands in Bahdwalpnr. 

Jund-Bugdial, a clan of the Aw^ns, so called from Jund, their principal 
village, found in Rawalpindi and Pindi Gheb. Their traditions point to 
their being a race of marauders. 

JcNHAL, a Rajput tribe, once numerous and powerful. It is found on the 
borders of Kashmir and the Kahuta tahsil, in Rawalpindi, in a beautiful 
country. They were nearly all destroyed by the Gakkhars and were 
rivals of the Hadwals. 

JuNflf, a Muhammadan S&t. clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JuBAi, a Muhammadan J^Lt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JoTA, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan and Montgomery. 

* N. I. N. Q. I., § 72. 

.tThis must be the Jta Juna, Samma, who succeeded Unar, the second ruler of the 
Samma dynasty. Duffs Chronology of India, p, 802. 



Kabib-panthIj a follower of Kabir. A life of Kabir, who was a little earlier 
than Luther, having been born in 1440, and who died in 1518 A. D., 
is beyond the scope of this article.* Of all the fourteen persons 
usually classed as Bhagats or saints, viz., Beni, Bhikan, Dhanna, Shaikh 
Farid, Jaidev, Kabir, N^mdeo, Pipa, Rdmtoand, fiavidds, Sadhn^, 
Sainu, Surdds and Trilochant (w'hose lives are, for the most part, given 
in the B/iaitamdZw, or the North Indian ‘ Lives of the Saints’) Kabir 
and Tulsi Das have had the greatest influence for good on the unedu- 
cated classes of Northern and Central India. 

A mystery hangs over Kabir’s birth, but it appears that whoever 
his parents may have been, he was brought up in a family of Musalman 
weavers at Benares. He is generally looked on as having been a 
weaver by caste, and the weavers of the country by a process well 
known in eastern ethnology are fond of calling themselves the descend- 
ants of this celebrated member of their caste.l Many of the Juldhds 
in the Punjab return their caste as Kabirbansi, and many of those who 
return their sect as Kabirbansi or Kabirpanthi, are pr-bably little more 
than ordinary weavers who have no idea of distinguishing themselves 
from other Hindu weavers in matters of doctrine. However, Kabir, 
whatever his caste may really have been, is said to have been a pupil 
of B4m4uand, and whether this be true or not, it is beyond doubt that 
he imbibed a good deal of that master’s teaching. From one point 
of view the Kabirpauthis are merely Rdmdnaiidis who refuse to worship 
idols. 

In the 1 4th century Rdmdnand, the founder of the Bair%is, lived 
at Benares. One day he went to gather flowers for worship in his 
garden, but there he was seized and taken by the gardener’s daughter 
to one of the rulers of that period. The girl took with her also the 
flowers which she herself had picked, and on the road found that they 
had turned into a handsome child. Thinking Ram^nand a wizard she 
left both him and the child on the spot and fled homewards. 
Ram4nand then gave the child to a newly wedded Muhammadan 
Jul4ha and his wife who chanced to pass that way, and they brought 
the boy up as their own son. 

Another version is that a Brahman’s wife craved the boon of a son, 
and used to do homage to her sadhu for one. But one day her hus- 
band’s sister went to do him reverence in her stead, and it was to her 
that the sddhu granted the desired boon, though she was a virgin. On 
learning this the sddhu declared himself unable to recall his gift, and 
in due course a child was born to her from a boil which formed on her 
hand when it was scratched by the rope at a well. In her shame she 


* See Kalir and the Knlir Panth, by the Bevd. G. H. Weetcott, Cawnpore, 1907. 
tiThis list is from Trompp’s Beligion der Stihs, p. 67. 

i The connection between weaving and religion in the Panjab is as interestirg as that 
between cobbling and irreligion in Bngland. There aie some Musalman tribes (the 
Khohhars, Chnghattas and Cbanhdns for instano) who are found in many parts of the 
PiOvince perfciming indifferently the ftnctie ns of the weaver and the mullah. 
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The life of Kabir. 

secretly cast tte child into a stream, where it was found by a weaver 
and his wife on their way home after their muflldwa. The child was 
named Kabir, from kur, palm, and bir, a son, and one day his adoptive 
mother took him to a tank to bathe. There too came Rdm^nand and 
hurt the boy with his sandals, but when he began to cry, the saint 
endowed him with miraculous powers. On his death Hindus aud 
Muhammadans disputed for possession of his body, so it was placed 
under a doth and when that was again removed it had disappeared. 
Half the cloth was then burnt by the Hindus, and the other half 
buried by the Muhammadans. 

“ In the midst of the dispute,” says Professor Wilson, “ Kabir 
himself appeared amongst them, aud desiring them to look under the 
cloth supposed to cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished. On 
obeying his instructions they found nothing under the cloth hut a heap 
of flowers.” The Hindus took a half of them and burnt them at 
Benares ; the Muhammadans took the other half and buried them near 
G'lrakhpur, where his death is said to have occurred. Flower-born, 
Kabir at nis death turned to flowers again. 

Kahfr is in many ways rather a literary, than a religious, celebrity, 
and his writings, in the common Bhasha, are very voluminous. The 
,^di-Granih ot the Sikhs is full of quotations from him, and he is more 
often quoted theie than any other of the Bhagats. His apothegms 
are constantly on the lips of the educated clas'es, whether Hindu or 
Musalrnan, even at the present day ; and possibly there is no native 
author wliose words are more often quoted than those of Kabir. 
It is noticeable, too, that Kabir instead of impressing on his disciples, 
like most Hindu leaders, the necessity of absolute adherence to the 
Guru, was fond of stimulating enquiry and encouraging criticisms of 
his own utterances. 

Kabir was probably a Muhammadan Sufi,* but as a Sufi his teaching 
was addressed to Hindus as well as Muhammadans. Wdson’s descrip- 
tion of the Kabfrpanthi doctrines is still exact : — 

" The Kabirpanthis, in consequence of their master having been a reputed disciple of 
Rimaoand and of their paying more respect to Vishnu than the other members of the 
Hindu triad, are always included among the Vai.^hnava sects and maintain, with most 
of them, the HamAwats especially, a fiieodly interconrse and political alliance. It is 
no part of their faith, however, to worship any Hindu deity, nr to observe any of the 
rites or ceremonials of the Uindns, whether orthodox or schismatical. Such ot their 
members as are living in the world conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribes 
and caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the usual divinities, although this is 
considered as going rather further than is jastiBable Those, however, who have aban* 
doned the fetters of society abstain from all the ordinary practices, and address their 
homage chieBy in chanting hymns exclusively to the invisible Kabir. They use no 
mantra nor 6xed form of salutation ; they have no peculiar mode of dress, and some of 
them go nearly naked, without objecting, however, to clothe themselves in order to appear 
dressed when clothing is considered decent or respectful. The mahanU wear a small scull 
cap; the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of the Vaishnava sects, or they make 
a streak with sandal or gopirhandan along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
tulgi are^also worn by them, but all these outward signs are considered of no importance 
and the inward man is the only essential point to be attended to.” 


•According to Macanliffft (8ilh Seligion, VI, p. l4l), Kabir held the doctrine of 
ahinsa or the dniy of non-destruction of .ife, even that of flowers. This doctrine would 
appear to be due to Jain influences. Kabir is reputed to have had a sob, Kam4l, who 
refased tolookwithfayouronHlndnsiWestcott, op. cit., p. 42) and who was thereupon 
lost to his father, though, according to Macauliffe, he Is believed by tha Esbir-pan this to 
oare paen re-animated by Kabir, ' * 
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Kabirpan tki — Kab irwdh. 

It is however very doubtful if the view that Kabfr was probably 
a Muhammadan Sufi can be accepted with confidence, and Dr. 
G. A. Grierson would regard the sect founded by Kabir as one of 
the bhakti-secta. A common feature of many of th"se sects is the 
mahdporsada or sacramental meal. On the evening of the appointed 
day the woi shippers assemble and the mahant, or leading cehbrant, 
reads a brief address, and then allows a short intu val for prayer and 
meditation. All who feel themselves unworthy to proceed further then 
withdraw to a distance. Those that remain approach the senior 
celebrant in turn, and placing their hands together receive into the 
palm of the right hand, which is uppermost, a small consecrated wafer 
and two other articles of consecrated food. They then approach another 
celebrant, who pours into the palm of the right hand a few drops of 
Water, which they drink. This fo( d and water are regarded as Kabir's 
special gift, and it is said that all who receive it worthily will have 
eternal life. Part of the sacramental food is ‘ reserved ’ and is carefully 
kept from pollution for administration to the sick. After the sacra- 
ment there is a substantial meal which all attend, and which in its 
character closely reseml'les the early Christian Ijve-feasts, It is possi- 
ble that this rite was borrowed ‘rom the Jesuit mis-ionaries at Agra, 
but the head-quarters of the Kabirpanthi sect are at Benares, and 
the rite is now likely to be a survival of historian influences.* 

The Kahfrpanthi sddha or faqirs in this Province wear generally 
clothes dyed with brickdust colour {gem) ; and both they and the laity 
abstain from flesh and spirits. 'I’he present followers of Kabir hold 
an intermediate position between idolatry and monotheism, but the 
mission of Kabir himself is generally looked on as one directed against 
idolatry; and at Kanwardeh, near Ballabgarh, in the Delhi distdet, 
there is a community of Kabirpanthis descended from an Aegarwdl 
Bania of Puri, who used to travel with 52 cart-l >ads of Shivs and 
Sdligr^ms behind him, but who was convinced by Kabir of the error 
of his ways. The sect of Kabirpanthis is probably better known in the 
Gangetic Valley than in the Punjab, and the Kabirpanthis are largely 
found in the south-east of the Province ; but considerable numbers are 
also returned from Si^lkot and Gurddspur, and it is said that the 
Meghs and Batwdls, so common in those di-tricts, are very generally 
Kabirpanthis. The sect is also very largely recruited from the Chamar 
(leather worker) and Julahi (weaver) castes, and it is open to men of 
dl classes to become Kabirpanthis. The Kabirpanthi will almost 
always describe himself as a Hindu, but a certain number have 
returned the name as that of an independent religion, and some as a 
sect of the Sikhs. 

An offshoot of the sect is the Dharm D^sias, founded by a wealthy 
merchant of Benares who turned sddhu. The Dharm Dasi^s, however, 
appear to differ in no way from the Kabirpanthis in doctrine, and they 
are very rarely found in the Pnnjab.f 

KABfBWAH, a Edjpnt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


• J.E. A. S., 1 9n7, p. 326. Dr. Grierson also calls attention to Kabir’s doctrine of th* 
thabda or word which is a remark-ible copy of the opening verses of St. J°6n s UospeL 
•j- jor an account of lh« Dharm Das section see Hr. Westcott s book, p. lOo. 
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420 Kachala — Kafir. 

Kachala, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in a solid group iu Sliuj4b4d 
tahsil, Multdn district. 

Kachela, a J4t tribe, found in the Leghari Baloch country of Dera Ghizi I 
Khan. It lias adopted Baloch mannei's, customs and dress. 

Kacheea. — An occupational caste of glass-workers. The term is sometimes 
applied to the Chdrigae or makers of bracelets. The Kacheras in the 
Baival ibizauiat of Is’abha are both Hindu and Muhammadan and claim 
Rajput origin, e. g. their gots include Chauhdns from Jaipur. They 
Avere outcasted for adopting their present occupation and now inter- 
marry, avoiding four gots, only among themselves. Their customs are 
those of the Jats, with whom they can smoke, etc. They still worship 
the Aveli* after the birth of a son and it is again worshipped at weddings, 
Avhen the bride’s father gives sharbat to the bardt, an old Rdjput 
usage. Hindu Kachera women never wear blue, because one of their 
caste once became sati. She is Avorshipped at all festivities, a cocoahnt 
being offered to her. The Kacheras’ guru is the mahant of a Bairdgi 
dehra at Bagw^ra in Jaipur, but they have Brahman parohits. 

KACHHr, like the Lodha, a Avell-knoAvn cultivating caste of Hindustdn, found 
in the Punjab chiefly in the Jumna distidcts, though a feAV of them 
have moved on westwards to the great cantonments. Almost without 
exception Hindus, they are said to be the market gardeners of Hindus- 
tan, and of low standing. In the Punjab they are said to be generally 
engaged in the cultivation of Avater-nuts and similar produce ; indeed 
in many parts they are called Singhari (from singhdra, a Avater-nut) as 
commonly as Kachhi. 

Kachoee, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kadhar, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kadian, a tribe of Jats, found in Karnal. It has its head-quarters at Siwa 
and its original home was near Beri in Rohtak. 

KadiAni, or, more correctly, Ahmadiya. A follower of the late MirzaGhuMm 
Ahmad of Kadian in Gurd^spur. In 1900 in view of the approaching 
census of 1 90 1 , the sect adopted the designation of Ahmadiya. The 
founder of the sect AVas a BarMs Mughal, whose family came from 
Persia in the time of B4bar and obtained a jdgir in the present District 
of Gurdaspur. Beginning as a Maulavi Avith a special mission to the 
sweepers, the Mirza eventually advanced claims to be the Mahdi or 
Messiflh, expected by Muhammadans and Christians alike. The sect 
however emphatically repudiates the doctrine that the Mahdi of IsIl Tn 
will be a Avarrior and relies on the Sahih Bukhari, the most authentic 
of the traditions, Avhich says ‘ he shall wage no wars, but discontinue 
Avar for the sake of religion.’ In his voluminous Avritings the Mirza 
combated the doctrine of jihad and the sect is thus opposed to the 
extreme section of the Ahl-i-Hadis. 

Kafash-doz, an occupational group of the Muhammadan Mochis who sew 
shrouds. ' 

Kafie. — The generic term bestowed by the Afghans on the tribes which 
occupy the large tract of country, called Kafirist4n, which lies between . 


• All the relativeB iBBemble under a canopy and drink shariat on this occasion. 
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The Kafir septs. 


Chitrdl, Afghanistan and the Hindu Kush. Kafir means simply 
‘infidel, and the Kafirs converted to Islam are styled Shaikhs, but 
regarded by the Kdfirs as still their kin. 

Sir George Robeitson* * * § divides the Kafirs into Siahposh or black-robed, 
Waignli and Presunguli or Viron and mentions a fourth tribe called 
Ashkunt, as to whom little or nothing is known, though they are probably 
allied to the Waigulis. The Presun, Waiguli and Ashkun are classed 
as Safeilposh or white-robed. The Siahposh comprise 5 clans — Katir, 
Mamun or Madugal, Kashtan or Kashtoz, Kfim or Kamtor and Istrat 
or Gaurdesh. Of these the Katirs are probably more numerous than 
alt the remaining tribes of K^firistan put together. They are sub- 
divided : into the Kamor or Lutdehchis, in the Bashgul valley ; the 
Kti or Katwar of the Kti valley ; the Kulam ; and the Eamgulis or 
Gabariks, the latter, the most numerous of the Katir clans, being 
settled in the west of K^firistdn on the Afghdn frontier. The Kdm 
inhabit the Bashgul^; and its lateral valleys. The Gaurdesh folk 
are said to be very different from the other Siahposh and to be, in 
great part, a remnant of an ancient people called Arom. 

Of the Safedposh the Presun, who are called Viron by their Muham- 
madan neighbours, mhabit the Presungul and are probably a very an- 
cient people, different from the Siahposh on the one hand and the Wai 
and Ashkun on the other. They are poor fighters and have patient, 
stolid faces. Though heavy in their movements compared with other 
Kafirs, they are very industrious and capable of great feats of endur- 
ance. The VVai speak a language quite different to that spoken in 
Presungul or by the Siahpo.'<h and are a brave high-spirited race, 
quarrelsome but hospitable. The Ashkun, half of whom are Muham- 
madans, speak a language like the Wai dialect and are friendly to that 
tribe though at war with all the others. 

Another ancient race, the Jazhi, is said to exist at Pittigul§ and 
Gaurdesh, but from intermarriages with the Kam and others they cannot 
now be distinguished from the Bashgul. 

The clans are further sub-divided. Thus the Kd.m have 10 septs and 
the Bashgul Katirs 7, including ; — 


fUtahdiri, which produces the 
I tribal priests. — 

Kam septs. Garakdari t ^he two largest 
I Bilezhedari ) septs. 
^.Demidari, the wealthiest sept. 


Bashgul 
Katir septs 


C Jannahdari. 

I Barmodari. 

•: Shakldari. 

I Mutadawadari. 
t_Charedari, etc. 


* The KaBrs of the Hindu-Kush : Ch. VII. 

I P Yeshkun. 

j Tffb Bushgali, a tribe of the Sialiposli KaBrs, are found in several small valleys on 
the western side of the Swat and Panjkora valleys below- Birkot and have been long 
sabject to Chitral. 

Biddulph’s division was : (i) the Rumgalis or Lumgalis in the upper valleys which 
run down south-west from the Hindu -kush till they come into contact, with the Afghans 
of Kabul ; (li) the Waigalis, who bold the valleys which extend south-east from the 
Hindu-knsh and join the Kuner valley ; and (ii£) the Bushgalis who hold the valleys 
which run from further north in a south-south-easterly direction and join the Kuner 
valley at Birkot. The Waigalis alone have 18 clans. Besides these Biddnlph mentions 
the Kalashi, a broken clan, subject to Chitral but claimed by the Bushgalis as their slaves, 
and the Safedposh. Kittigalis or Wirigalis. Biddnlph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 126. 

§ Pittigul is a village which is remarkable for having a priest of its own, which ne other 
Kim village has. Moreover the Karadesh utab or priest is not only a village, but also a 
tribal, functionary. 
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The Kafir grades. 


All the septs are closely connected, however, by marriage ties, as all 
Kdfirs are to a certain extent polygamous and marriage is prohibited 
within one’s own clan or those of one’s mother and father’s mother. 
Neverthelo'^s the sept always acts together as such without regard to 
the marriage ties. 

Each sf'pt has one or more chief men to represent it, bat some of them 
are absolutely without weight in the tribal councils. In the more im- 
portant septs these representatives are invariably jast or tribal head- 
men and they are generally so in the minor clans. 

Socially, a Kd,fir clan, such as the K^Lm, is divided into the following 
grades : — 

1. The mirs and priest. 

2. Thejast (elders or seniors), and ur jast. 

3. Members of important septs. 

4. Members of very small septs or groups of families. 

5. Poor freemen, patsas or shepherds. 

6. Slaves. 

The family is the unit of the Kd.fir body politic and the importance 
of a sept depends largely on the number of its families, just as the im- 
portance of a family depends on the number of its adult males. 


The head of the house is an autocrat in his own family, obeyed dur- 
ing life and honoured after death by his descendants. A son rarely 
opposes his father, though if hopeless of redress he may leave the clan 
and turn Muhammadan for a while. But occasionally a son will be 
supported by public opinion in a quarrel with his father, and in a case 
where a man ran away with his own daughter-in-law, bis son obtained 
eight-fold compensation. The father’s authority naturally weakens as 
he grows old and he is succeeded as head of the family by his eldest 
^n (if not the son of a slave mother), but his authority over his brothers 
is not very great and only lasts until partition of the family property 
becomes inevitable. 

In spite of their social gradations the K46r clans are in theory demo- 
cracies, but actually they are oligarchies and in some cases autocracies. 

No individual can achieve importance until he become a jast. 
Amongst the E^m to becoiue a jast takes three years'^ and involves 
giving 21 feasts, 10 to the jast and 11 to the clan. Complicated cere- 
monies also have to be gone through. Little boys may become jast, 
though they will still be treated as boys. ’ 

A jast wears a woman’s coronetted earrings in the upper part of the 
ear and any gorgeous robes he can procure for religious ceremonies and 
dances. 


The feasts are most expensive and among the Kd,m many men utterly 
ruin themselves in becoming jast and praise themselves for having 
done so. To go through the ceremonies a man must have a female co- 
adjutor,t but she is usually uut his wife because the cost of giving a 


* Or, among the Katirs, 2 years 

O'- goat’s hair round the top of her 
d^erng boots and to take part in the dancing, when on the completion of all the formali- 
ties, there is a ceremonial dance at a particular festira!. ^ ^ lormau 
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double set of feasts would be too great. Two men therefore usually 
arrange for one to go through the rites with the other’s wife as his com- 
panion and vice versa. 

The initiatory rites are sacrifices of bulls andhe-goats to Gish, and the 
animals are jealously scrutinised to see that they are up to standard. 
The meat is divided among the people who carry it home. Ttiese 
special sacrifices at the shrine recur at intervals, but the great slaughter- 
ings take place at the feast-giver’s own house, though on these occa- 
sions too one or two goats aie offered at the shrine of Gish. Here, too, 
the flesh is not eaten but taken home, only china cakes, cheese, salt and 
wine being consumed on the spot. At the feast-giver’s house, however, 
flesh is eaten on certain days, but on others it is skewered together in 
great heaps or portions for the guests to carry home, bread ghi, etc., 
being partaken of at his house. 

The feasts given to the jasts alone are called mezhom and as the guests 
are few in number, some he-goats and a bull sufiBce for a day’s enter- 
tainment. The feast-givers are known as kaneash and those who have 
already completed their virtuous work are called sunajina. 

Apart from the feasts, the kaneash undergo a complex ritual, which 
becomes more and more complex as the time approaches when they 
may don the earrings. At the sanaukan observance the kaneash is 
‘ the simulacrum of a man in that he closely resembles one of the decked 
out eflfigies ,’ and Sir George Robertson thus desciibes the initiation of a 
priest which he was invited to witness : — 

“ He had OD a thick stumpy turban, having io front a fringe of cowrie shells strung 
together with red glass beads, and furnished with a tail. A plame-like bunch of jnniper- 
cedar was stack in the front of this striking head-dress, between the folds of the cloth. 
Bis ears were covered with a most complicated collection of earrings of all shapes and 
sizes. About his neck was a massive white metal necklace, brass bracelets rudely stamped 
with short lines and marks adorned bis wriets. while he had on his feet the ordinary 
dancing-boOts with long tops, ending in a m'lrlclwr hair fringe. He wore a long bine 
cotton tunic, reaching nearly to his knees, and the curiously worked black and white 
nether garments made for these occasions at Shol in the Kcntr Valley. Perhaps the 
most striking part of the costume Was a Badakhshani silk robe of the usual gaudy pattern, 
which was thrown negligently across the shoulders. In his band was the dancing axe of 
his fathers. He was bursting with pride and delight st his own appearance. After a 
short interval, Utah (the kaneash) being unable to officiate as priest, a jast stepped 
forward and acted as deputy. He bound a white cloth round bis brows, took off his boots, 
washed bis hands, and began the night's proceedings by the sacrifice of two immense 
billygoats, the largest I have ever seen, the size of young heifers. The sacrifice was con- 
dacted in the usual way with the customary oetails. The special feature of the ceremony 
was the dabbling of some of the blood on the forehead of Utah and on the forehead and 
legs of his son Marak, who, seated opposite his father, was still weak and ill, for he was 
only just recovering from small-poz. For the boy, this proceeding meant that he might 
thenceforth wear trousers. Besides the ordinary flour, biead, and ghi, placed by the fire 
ready for the sacrifice there ware some enormous chnpdtis, about IS inches in diameter, 
like those given to elephants in India. At this point these were lifted up. a epr''g of 
blazing juniper-cedar thrust in the centre, and they were th-n solemnly circled ronnd 
Utah’s head three times and made to loach his shtulders, while the deputy priest who 
handled them cried ‘ such' ‘ such! ' The same thing was then dene to the boy. Afier an in- 
terval for refreshn ent there was dancing ; but just befni e they commenced, a visitor from 
another village, Bragamatal, burst foith into panegyrics upon Utah and on his dead 
father, and spoke of the immense amount of property which had been expended On the 
fesst. This fulsome flattery was rewarded according to custom by the present of a lungi 
or tnrban cloth, which was taken from the waist of the litile boy, Utah’s aOn, who was 
still suffering from the effects of small-pox. The fire was then taken away and four or 
five visitors were provided with turbans and dancing boote, as well as scarves to wear over 
their ehonlders or round the waist.” 
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This double rite of initiation was followed by dancing, the first three 
dances being in honour of Gish, and the next to Imra, Dizane and other 
deities. The dancers included visitors as well as the initiate’s sister 
and her daughter, the two latter being dressed in full dancing attire. 
The sanaukan was completed next day by ceremoniously changing the 
initiate’s turban for a broad-brimmed crownless hat, into the front of 
which a sprig of juniper was thrust. This changing of the head-dress 
is called sham’ ute. The kaneanh initiated early in February were con- 
sidered pure in their uniform which they wore till the spring, and the 
greatest care was exercised to prevent their semi-sacred garments being 
defiled by dogs. 

A curious duty of a kaneash is to grow a miniature field of wheat in 
the living-room of his house. With this no woman must have anything 
to do, and it is remarkable as the only agricultural work done by the 
men. 

Just in front and to the east of the tiny field is a flat stone and an 
iron tripod, on which lie pine sticks ready for lighting. The whole 
forms a miniature altar and before it is placed a stool with a flat piece 
of wood as a footstool. Every evening the kanea'-h goes through the 
following rite : — 

He seats himself on the stool and takes off his boots, while some 
friends or relations light the fire, bring forward a wicker basket piled up 
with cedar branches, a wooden vessel containing water, a small wicker 
measure with a handful of wheat grain in it and a large carved wooden 
receptacle full of ghi. The kaneash, having washed his hands, 
assumes the crownless hat he must never be without except in his 
own house, and begins by burning and waving about a cedar branch 
while he cries. Such ! such ! — ‘ be pure ! ’ 

He thrusts this into the water vessel before him, and then burns 
a second branch completely, after waving it as before, and sprinkles it 
with the now holy water. 

He then proceeds to sprinkle the cedar branches, the fire, the ghi 
vessel. Next he piles cedar branches on the fire, with a few wheat 
grains and a handful of ghi, he begins his incantation while the 
flames are dancing merrily and the smoke rolling upwards in clouds. 
He pays tribute to all the gods in regular order, every now and then 
pausing to sprinkle and cast his offering on the fire, as at the begin- 
ning. 

The temperature of the room gradually grows terrific, for the ordinary 
house fire is blazing on the hearth all the time. The scene altogether 
is a strange one ; the walls of the room are frequently adorned with 
grotesque figures painted in black on the' clay-coloured ground. The 
sprig of cedar worn in front of the hat shows that the wearer is an 
ordinary notable who has become a jast. If he has gone through 
the ceremony before, he wears two sprigs of cedar. This is very rare 
indeed. 

The ur or iirir jast is the chief of the ur or tirir, 13 magistrates who 
are all elected annually, the other 12 being merely his assistants. As 
a body it is their duty to regulate the amount of water which each 
cultivator is to get from the irrigation channels, ,and to keep them in 
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good order. Another duty is to see that no one picks or eats walnuts 
or grapes before the appointed time — a rule relaxed in favour of 
guests. Disobedience is punished by fines which are the urirs’ per* 
qaisite and the only remuneration they receive. The urir j ant also acts 
as master of the ceremonies at all festivals and dances and has to light 
the fire at the gromma every Wednesday (Agar) night. He is also the 
oflBcial entertainer of guests. The urir are elected in the spring at the 
Durban festival, after a bull has been sacrificed to Gish and some simple 
rites. The urjast receives all the flour not used in sacrifices, and 
basketfuls of flour are also presented to him by the women on the last 
day of each month. In return he has to feast all comers for several 
days on election, but on the whole his office is a lucrative one. It is 
interesting to note that slaves can be elected members of the unr 
provided they are not blacksmiths and are jast bari* i. e., skilled 
mechanics. Pines are imposed for making fun of the urir within 7 
days after their apjxiintmeut. 

A form of adoption which is clearly akin to the milk-tie of Chitrdl is 
practised in Kdfiristdn. A goat is killed, its kidneys removed and cooked 
at a fire. A Kdfir then places the adoptive father and son side by side 
and feeds them alternately with fragments of the kidneys on the point 
of a knife. At short intervals the pair turn their heads towards each 
other and go through the motion of kissing with their lips a foot or so 
apart. Then the ^optive father’s left breast is uncovered, some butter 
placed upon it, and the adopted son applies his lips to it. Adoption 
of a brother is effected in precisely the same way, but the latter part 
of the rite is omitted. 

Murder, justifiable homicide and killing by inadvertence are all 
classed as one crime for which the penalty is an extremely heavy blood- 
ransom to the slain man’s famdy, or exile combined with spohation 
of the slayer’s property. The slayer at once takes to flight and be- 
comes a chile {? chail) or outca-'t, for his sept will not aid him. Hia 
house is destioyed and confiscated by the victim’s clan, and his moveable 
property seized and distributed, even if it is held jointly with his rela- 
tives. Their separate property is, however, exempt, nor is his family 
deprived of his land. The chile is not compelled to leave his tribe, but 
he must quit his village and always avoid meeting any of the family 
or sept of the slain, though it suffices if he merely pretend to hide so 
that his face may not be looked upon. His sons, if not grown up, 
and hia daughters’ husbands and their descendants, also become chiles, 
and even Muhammadan traders who have married daughters of chiles 
must behave like any other chile when they visit the slayer’s village. 
Several ‘ cities of refuge ’ are inhabited almost entirely by chiles, de- 
scendants of the slayers of fellow-tribesmen. The chief of these is Mer- 
grom. The shi dding of blood may be atoned for by a heavy payment 
in cash or in kind, but the amount is uncertain as it is rarely paid. 
It is said to be 400 Kdbnli rupees, and if paid reflects so much honour 
on the slayer’s family that its males are for ever afterwards permitted 
to carry about a particular kind of axe. 


• Bari is a tlave and jait bari would appear to mean ‘ a jast among the bari. 
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Slaves (bari) form a curious and interesting class in K46rist4n. 
All the craftsmen, such as the carpenters, dagger-makers, iron-workers 
and weavers, are slaves, as are also those musicians who beat drums, but 
the skilled mechanics, wood-carvers, boot-makers and silver-workers 
are called yas<-6ari. Lowest of all are the blacksmiths. The slave 
artisans live in a particular part of the village, work for their masters 
with materials supplied them and get no wages j but if they work for 
others they are entitled to keep the pay. These slaves are entirely self- 
supporting. House slaves rank much higher than artisan slaves, live 
with their masters, and are not treated harshly. Slaves are so impure 
that they may not approach a god’s shrine too closely nor enter a 
priest’s house beyond the doorway. They are always liable to be given 
up to another tribe to be killed in atonement for a murder, as well as 
sold, and their children are their master’s property. They are how- 
ever permitted, after giving certain feasts to the free community, to 
wear the earrings of the jast, and this privilege exalts the wearer— at 
least among the slave community. Moreover a master and slave oc- 
casionally become adaptive brothers. Slaves adopt all the customs of 
the rest of the community, and give feasts at funerals and on other 
great occasions. Neither sex has any distinctive badge, but they are 
recognizable by their phvsiognomy, being low-browed, very dark- 
complexioned, but of powerful build. The bondsmen are just as pat- 
riotic as the rest of the community. There is but little trafiBc in slaves, 
as they are not sold unless their owner becomes very poor indeed; but 
female children of slave parents are sold to the neighbouring Muham- 
madan tribes, who are thereby enabled to make converts to IsMm. 
Children born to a Kdfir by a slave mother would appear to be free, but 
of very low status. The slaves also are accorded a semi-divine origin, 
as the following narrative shows : — 

“ It appears that one day up in the sky a father blacksmith said to 
his sou, ‘ Bring me some 6re.’ Just as the lad was obeying the order, 
there was a lightening flash, and the boy fell through the slit thus 
caused in the floor of the sky on to the earth. From this youth one 
portion of the slave population is derived, the remainder being the 
offspring of Waiguli prisoners, taken in war. Of the Presun the 
following account was given me. In the beginning of the world God 
created a race of devils. He soon afterwards regretted having done so, 
but felt Himself unable to destroy all those He had so recently endowed 
with breath. But Moni (sometimes called Muhammad by K4firs, 
under the impression that prophet and Muhammad are synonymous 
terms) grieving at the terrible state of affairs, at length obtained a 
sword from Imr4, and was given permission to destroy all the devils. 
He killed very many, but seven, the ancestors of the Presuns of to-day, 
managed to escape him.” 

Kafir theology divides the world into TJrdesh, 'the world above,’ the 
abode of the g<Ms : Mfcbdesh, the earth ; snd Turdesh, the nether 
world. Both the heaven and hell for mortals are in Ynrdesh, which is 
reached by a great pit, at whose month sits Marairalik, the custt'dian 
created by Imrd for this duty. Be permits no one to return. At 
death a man’s breath or soul {shon) enters a shadow form, such as we 
gee in dreams, and it then becomes a fartir. The good appear to 
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wander about in Bisbt, a paradise in Yurdesh, while the wicked burn 
in Zozuk ,* ‘ hell.’ Kdfirs have no great fear of death, but suicide is 
to them inexplicable. 

Presungnl is pre-eminently a religious tract. Devils’ villages abound , 
the old water-courses are believed to have been built by the deities ; 
miraculous hand-prints are shown on rocks, and much reverence is paid 
to Imr4. 

Kafir marriaget is a very simple business, being indeed merely a 
bargain whereby the wife is purchased of her parents. When the price 
has been settled a goat is killed, there is some feasting and the marriage 
is completed. But the wife is not allowed to leave her parents’ house 
until the full price has been paid and girl-children born to her there 
would certainly belong to her family. It is not cei tain, however, if 
sons would not belong to the father. It is payment of the full price 
which gives the husband a right to take his wife home to work in the 
fields. 

Girls are generally married before puberty and indeed infants are 
sometimes affianced to grown meu. A girl of 12 who is unmarried 
must be of hopelessly bad character. On the other hand, young and 
even middle-aged women are sometimes married to boys, for an orphan 
lad who owns land must marry in order to get it cultivated. 

All well-to-do K4fir.s have more than one wife but rarely more than 
4 or 5, and ic is a reproach to have only one wife. The price paid de- 
pends on the suitor’s status, a poor man paying Rs. 8 and one fairly 
well-to-do, Rs. 12. A Kdfir takes over his dead brother’s wives, to 
keep or sell as he deems fit. Divorce is easy as a man can always sell 
a wife or send her away. When a woman elopes with another man, the 
husband tries hard to get an enhanced price for her. 

Women are regarded as chattels and can therefore hold no property, 
even in themselves. Accordingly on a man’s death his property is 
divided equally among his sons, but the eldest son gets a single article 
of vague such as a cow or a dancing robe over and above his share, 
while the youngest inherits his father’s house. The inheritance is 
strictly confined to legitimate sons by free mothers, and slaves’ sons get 
nothing. If there be only a very young son the brother would practi- 
cally do as he chose with the property, provided he feasted the clan 
lavishly out of it. A son may also dispose of or even marry his 
stepmothers, and his mother too is often remarried, her price probably 
going to her son. Failing near male agnates, the estate goes to 
the more remote and, failing them, to the sept. It never goes to 
daughters or to relatives by marriage as it might then go out of the 
clan altogether. 

K4fir religion is described by Sir George Robertson as a somewhat 
low form of idolatry, mixed with ancestor worship and some traces of 
fire worship. 'I'he difficulties of getting information were however great 


* Clearly the Pers. doxakh, hell, 
t For birth customs see p. 433 infra. 
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and in 
at all. 


Presungul the people objected to his being shown their gods 
The principal gods and goddesses are ; — 


1. Imra. 

2. Jloni. 

3. Gish. 

4. Bagisht. 

5. Arom. 

6. Tauru. 

Sataram or Sudaram, 
8. Inthr. 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


DuzM. 

Noug. 

Parade. 

Shomde. 

Saranji or Sauranjul 
NM [goddesses. 

Kramai or Shumai J 


Imrd is the creator. By his breath he created his ‘prophets,’ Moni, 
Gish, etc., but Dizane sprang from his right breast. Placing her on his 
palm Imra threw her violently upwards into a lake where she was hid. 
Bagisht alone was born in mortal^rise to Dizane.* Besides his prophets 
ImrA also created seven daughters who watch over agriculture and as 
sowing-time approaches goats are sacrificed to them for ample crops. 
Imra also created fairies and demons, but the latter gave so much 
trouble that Moni had to be permitted to exterminate them. One he 
destroyed by secretly withdrawing seven screws or plugs from his body 
so that he fell to pieces. 

For the legends and myths which gather round Imra the reader 
must be referred to Sir G. Robertson’s book, but one de.serves special 
notice. It relates how Inthr had made Badawan his resting-place and 
there created vineyards aud pleasances, but Imi4 suddenly claimed it 
as his. In the fight that ensued Imr4 drove him from place to place 
until he had to abandon the Bashgul valley and take refuge in 
Tsdrogul. 

Frequent sacrificest are made to Imr^, sometimes for recovery from 
sickness, seasonable weather or other material benefits ; sometimes 
from motives of simple piety. He is not more honoured than the other 
gods at the religious dances, and though he receives three-rounds there 
is none of the enthusiasm which is displayed for Gish. Possibly Imrd, 
was once chiefly worshipped and he probably still retains his ascendancy 
in Presungul, where his principal temple is found though he has 
temples in every village, and they are also met with far from any 
dwelling. In Presungul his great temple, at Kstitigrom, the most 
sacred village in all Kdfiristan, is an imposing structure, elaborately 
ornamented. On its east side is a square portico, as spacious as the 
temple itself, supported on carved W(/oden pillars which form a kind 
of rough colonnade. The carving is of three types, a favourite one 
being two rows of rams’ heads, one on each side. of the pillar, ex- 
tending from top to base : another consists in an animal’s head carved 
at the base from which the horns extend, crossing and rc crossing each 


* The birth of Bagisht happened in this wise : In a distant land in the middle of a lake 
pew a large tree— so great that it would have taken 9 j-ears to climb it and 18 to 
journey from one side of its spread to the other, Sataram became enamoured of it, but, 
■when he approached, it hurst asunder disclosing Dizane and he fled in consternation. 
Diiane emerged and began to milk goats, but was ravished by a demon who had four 
eyes, two in front and two behind. To her was bom Bagisht in a swift-flowing Presungul 
river whose waters parted to allow the child to step ashore unaided. On his way down 
the stream he met a stranger and learnt that he was named Bagisht. Another story is 
ttat Diiane was the trunk of the sacred tree and Nirmali its roots : the tree had seven 
branches, each a family of seven brothers. 

f Cows are commonly sacrificed to Imra throughout JEafiristan. 
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other at intervals and ending in points, between which a grotesque face 
appears ; and the third is the common basket pattern. Under this 
portico many sacrifices are made. The eflBgies of Imri, are in wood carved 
in rehef. The figures are about 7 feet high and represent the god seated 
and working a goat-skin churn. The face of each is prodigious. The 
square-cut chin reaches within a hand’s breadth of the goat-skin on the 
god’s knees. The brow and nose are, in the majority of the figures, 
scored with lines, while those on the two practicable doors have rough 
iron bells suspended between the eyes. The goat-skin churns are re- 
presented as carved all over. Above the faces of the images a large 
circular head-dress appears, with a horizontal line of carving across the 
middle, and vertical cuttings running upwards and downwards from it. 
Between several of the figures there are vertical rows of what appear 
to be intended for cows’ or rams’ heads. 

From one of these lows the heads can be drawn out of their sockets, 
and the glories of the interior be partially disclosed. Above the big 
images is a board ornamented with small figures and horns. On the 
outer side of the temple, to the north, are five colossal wooden figures 
which help to support the roof. On the south side the ornamentation is 
almost entirely confined to the upper part of the wall, which consists of 
a series of carved panels. On the west there is little or no attempt at 
ornament of any kind. 

Moni ranks next to Imrd in the Kdfir pantheon and is called ‘the ’ 
prophet. Ho always appeal’s as the god selected to carry out 
Imre’s behests. He has a temple in almost every village, and in 
Presungul, where he retains his rightful position, two small patches of 
glacier several miles apart are called his marks and said to be the 
places where he stands to play aluts (quoits). Once Moni found 
himself in Zozuk (hell) and had to be rescued by an eagle. 

Gish or Great Gish is by far the most popular god of the Bashgul 
Kd,firs and every village has one or more shrines dedicated to him.* 
He is the war-god and as a man was a typical Kafir. Some say his 
earthly name was Yazid, and he is reported to have killed Ali, Hasan 
and Husain and nearly every famous Musalman known to the Kdfirs. 
Countless bulls and he-goats are sacrificed to him, and for 15 days 
in spring slaves beat drums in his honour. 

To the east of Kdmdesh village is a very sacred spot with a temple 
to Gish, fitted with a door which is removed for a limited period each 
year. Poles project upwards from three of its corners and two of 
them are crowned with caps, one of iron, another of mail, the spoil 
of a foray; while the third is hung round with a bunch of rude, 
tongueless bells, which are carried about at some festival .t Immedi- 
ately facing this shrine is a similar, but smaller, one dedicated to Moni, 
and this is occupied by three stones in a row, the middle and largest 
of which is worshipped as Moni. 


* One is tempted to identify Gfsh with Krishna who appears as Gisane in Arminian. But 
if Gish be Krishna at all, he is clearly the elder Krishna. 

t This is also done in spring during the period while slaves beat drums in his honour 
and for four additional days. They are then canned about by an inspired priest on three 
rings, 6" in diameter, three bell on each ring. 
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During this period of spring alluded to above the door of the temple 
of Gish remains open, the door being replaced early in July. For 
10 days in September drums are beaten morning, noon and night in 
his honour. Every raid, in which an enemy has been successfully killed, 
terminates in the heroes of it dancing at the gromma in honour of 
Gish, Only male animals, such as bulls and he-goats are offered to 
Gish. Certain smooth holes in rocks are often pointed out as his cannon. 
The god however appears to be less admired in Presungnl than he is 
among the Sid.h-posh. 

Bagisht is a popular deity who presides over rivers, lakes and 
fountains, and helps good men in the struggle for wealth and power. 
He appears to have no temples, but three celebrated places are the 
scenes of his worship and others are sacred to him. Sheep, and 
occasionally goats, are sacrificed to him. 

Arom* is the tutelary god of the Kfim Kd,firs and his little shrine 
resembles one of the ordinary effigy pedestals. At the close of a war 
the animals which ratify the treaty are sacrificed at his shrine. 
He had seven brothers. When the time comes for the haneash to cast 
aside their distinctive garments, a part of the ceremonial consists in 
sacrificing a he-goat to Arom. Satarfim or Sudaram is the weather 
god and regulates the rainfall. 

Dizane is a popular goddess and the Giche or new year festival is 
held entirely in her honour. She also has special observances during 
the Dizanedu holidays. She takes care of the wheat crop and to 
increase its culture simple offerings, without sacrifice, are made to 
her. In Presungul a great irrigation channel is attributed to her and 
a good bridge is called by her name. While the men are away on a 
raid the women dance and sing praises to the gods, especi^ly to 
Dizane. Some say she was Satardm’s daughter, and she may have been 
originally the goddess of fruitfulness. She usually shares a shrine 
with other deities, but at Kdmdesh she has a pretty shrine, built by 
men brought from Presungul for the purpose. It has the wedge- 
shaped roof common in that tract and is covered with carving. The 
poles, which are fixed along both sides of the sloping roof, support 
wooden images of birds, said to be pigeons. 

Nirmali is the Kd,fir Lucina, taking care of women and children and 
protecting lying-in women ; the pahars or women’s retreats are under 
her special protection. 

Krumai lives on the sacred mountain of Tirich Mfr and is honoured 
by a comical dance which always winds up the performances at the 
regular ceremonies when each important deity is danced to in turn. 

The religious functionaries are the utah or high priest, the debildla 
who chants the praises of the gods, and the pshur, who is temporarily 
inspired during religious ceremonies and on other occasions. All the 
lUiihs are greatly respected and in Presungul there is one to each 
village, some of the elders among them being men of great sanctity. 
All are wealthy and have certain privileges. An utah may not visit 
cemeteries, nse certain paths which go near receptacles for the 
dead or enter a room where a death has occurred until the effigy has 
been erected. Slaves must not approach his hearth. 


* For the ancient race of this name see p. 421. 
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The debildla is also debarred from nsing certain impure pathways. 
The pshurs appear to be more or less conscious impostors. 

The haneaah also are considered pure and can, at some sacrifices, 
perform the Utah’s duties. 

Festivals. — (i) The Giche or new year’s day is called the K4fir Id 
by their Muhammadan neighbours and appears to fall about January 
16th. All men who have had sons born to them during the past year 
sacrifice a goat to Dizane, and the night is spent in feasting. Early in 
the morning of the 17th torches of pinewood are deposited in a heap 
in front of the shrine of that goddess and the blaze is increased by 
throwing ghi on the fire. 

(ii) The Veron follows about the 3rd February and the tirir enter- 
tain the wh<^'le village. It is quite a minor festival. 

(Hi) The Taska falls about February 18th. Small boys are encouraged 
to abuse grown men and snowball fights take place. On the 20th there 
is a great dance in the afternoon at the gromma, attended by the 
fcaneasfe in their robes and by all the in gorgeous attire. Gish is 
principally honoured, and all the religious functionaries are also 
pre'^ent. In the evening a subdued revel called the prachi ndt (dance) 
is held at the gromma, but only boys of the lower orders appear to 
indulge in it. 

The day following is devoted to throwing an iron ball, called sMl. 
This is thrown by the young men and the victor has the privilege of 
feasting the village. The contest appears to be in honour of Imrd., 
who made the ball when he created the world. 

{iv) The Mamma, falling about March 8th, is essentially a women’s 
festival. On the preceding evening they cook rice and bread, small 
quantities of which are placed early on the 8th, with ghi and wine in 
front of the family eflSgies. Tlie offerings are then washed away by 
gushes of water from a goat-skin. The women next proceed to the 
fishar, where they feast and amuse themselves with loud laughter. 
On their way home they exchange indelicate chaff iivith the men, who 
offer them necklets or other small articles to be danced for. Near 
each house a small portion of prepared food is placed on the ground 
in the name of every deceased relative who can be remembered and 
this too is swept away by water. The food left over is then feasted on. 

[v) The Duban is the great festivity of the year, lasting 1 1 days 
from about March 19th — 29th. It has an elaborate ceremonial, but 
its chief features are dancing, processions and the antics of the buffoon 
pr ie 

{vi'i The Azhindra, on April 6th, is solemnised by a procession to 
the upright stones which form the shrines of Bagisht and Duzhi. 
The haneash are allowed to leave the village for this occasion. 
Games of aluts and foot-races are its principal features, but Bagisht 
is also honoured by a bull sacrifice and recitations. 

(mi) The Diran, about May 9fch, is a festival of purification. A 
regular procession goes to Imre’s teaiple- the pnest sprinkling water 
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on its members with a sprig of juniper. A cow is sacrificed to 
Imr4, and baskets full of flour, with a bread-cake shaped like a rosette 
cn top, are placed before the shrine. Then the assembly moires a 
little to the north, and a goat is sacrificed to Bagisht at his distant 
shrine, the idea being that the sacrifice is offered through the air. 
A display of archery follows. 

{viii) The Gerdnlau falls about June 5th and appears to be of 
secondary importance. 

{ix) The Patilo, about the 30th of June, is celebrated by picturesque 
dancing at night in honour of Imrd. 

{x) The Dizanedu, falling on July 9th, merits a full quotation of 
Sir George Robertson’s account: “For two days previously,” he 
writes, “men and boys had been hurrying in from all sides bringing 
cheeses and ghi. Every fshal or dairy farm contributed. At two 
o’clock the male inhabitants of Kamdesh went to Dizane’s shrine 
to sacrifice a couple of goats, and make offerings of portions of cheese 
and bread-cakes. 

Then the whole company returned to Gish’s temple. An immense 
pile of fine cheeses was heaped upon the wooden platform close by, and 
from each one a shallow circular fragment was cut out. The convex 
■ pieces were placed on the cedar branches with bread-cakes and ghi 
during a regular worship of Gish, 

This ceremony over, the people collected into groups, scales were 
produced, and all the cheeses were cut into portions. Each share was 
weighed separately, the wake-weights being neatly skewered on to 
the big pieces with little bits of stick. While this was being done 
the goat’s flesh, divided into “messes”, was being cooked in two 
large vessels, the green twigs used to bind together the different 
shares simmering away merrily with the meat. Women brought 
bread from the different houses, and ultimately stood in a row in the 
background, while their male relations thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
There was a regular religions ceremony performed by Utah, and just 
before this began, Shahru, the mad priest, at the invitation of the 
oldest of the Mirs, replaced the shutter which closed the tiny door 
or window of Gish’s temple. This shutter had remained on the top 
of the shrine ever since Shahru had removed it early in the year.” 

(xi) The Munzilo, held about August 17th, appears to be mainly 
devoted to the final ceremonies for the kaneash. It lasts several days, 
Gish and Dizane are chiefly honoured. 

(xii) The Nilu festival begins late on the evening of September 1 7th, 
and on the 18th boys of fi to 12, the only performers, collect about 
4 p.m. and are dressed in gala costumes. After they have 
danced, Imr4 is worshipped, without a sacrifice, and a fire lit. On the 
19th the men dance and songs are chanted in honour of Gish, Dizane 
and other deities. The proceedings close with a dance to Krumai. 

This is the last festival of the year. 
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Birth customs. 

When delivery is imminent the woman goes to the Nirmali house* 
and remains there for 20 days if the child is a girl, or 21 if it is a 
boy. After a ceremonial ablution she then returns home, but is 
allowed a further rest of 12 days there. The instant a child is born 
it is given to the mother to suckle and an old woman names all its 
. ancestors or ancestresses, as the case may be, and stops the moment 
it begins to feed. The name on her lips at that moment is the child’s 
for life, kuckling continues for two or three years. 

Boys may not wear trousers till they have been taken to Dizane’s 
shrine at the Giche festival, dressed in that garb of manhood, and 
sacrifice has been made there. This is followed by a feast. The sons 
of poor men are often associated in this observance with boys who 
aie better off. Boys who take part in the sanauhan oi a kaneaah 
are exempt from further observances.t 

Games . — Games play an important part in Kafir life. With one 
exception boys and girls play separately, the former playing rough 
games. One is played by iour boys on feach side, each player holding 
a big toe with the opposite hand and hopping on the other foot. The 
object is to enable the ‘back’ to get through to the other side’s 
goal. The game is played with wonderful pluck and good temper. 
Shooting arrows, rough and tumble fighting and pitching walnuts are 
the less violent amusements. Girls play at ball, knuckle-bones (in 
which walnuts are however used) and swinging. The only game 
played by girls and boys together is an imiiation of the national 
dance. Men play a kind of touch, in which the object is to tread 
on a man’s instep to make him prisoner, archery, aluts, which is a 
kind of quoit, played with flat stones and various athletic exercises. 
The stone-bow is used by both men and boys and exactly resembles 
the Indian gulel. A fairly popular game is a kind of curling with 
walnuts on the house-tops. 

No game, however, plays so important a part as dancing. Kafirs 
dance when they are happy and when in mourning. They dance to 
‘ amuse ’ the injured, the sick and the dying, but possibly this is really 
done as a form of supplication to the gods, who are propitiated by 
Bongs, dancings and feasting, which includes sacrifices, and never in any 
other way. The chief occasions for dancing are the dance.s of the 
jast to the gods, those to the illustrious dead, those performed by the 
women to the gods while the men are raiding, those of homicides to 
Gish, at a Kafir’s death and on the erection of efifigies. These dances 
are performed inside the grornmn or dancing-place which is thus 
described by Sir G. Robertson ; — 

“ The dancing-place is always the most important spot, in a Kafir 
village. Tliere is usually only one, but K^mdesh and Biagamatdl 

* Or pshar. It is always placed on the outskirts of the village, or even outside it, and is 
a low, square apartment, in whose construction very little wood enters. In the Bashgul 
Talley it is also distinguished by two or three sheep-skins fastened to a pole and stuck on the 
roof. Elsewhere it may be the merest hovel, half underground, yet incompletely sheltered. 
In Presungul the pshar may he separated from the village by a river, but it is much better 
built and consists of two or three rooms in a line, the doors all facing the water, if it is on a 
river-bank ; and the sheep-sMns are not in vogue. 

For marriage customs, see p. 427 supra. 
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have two eaoh. A dancing- place should consist of a house to be 
used in winter and in bad weather, a boarded platform, and a level 
piece of ground, on which particular dances are performed, furnished 
■with a rude stone altar. A description of the upper K4mdesh dancing- 
place will also apply, with some modifications, to all similar places 
in the Bashgul valley. 

The whole place is called the gromma, a name evidently derived 
from the word qrom or brom, the Bashgul term for a village. A 
K3i6r who had been to India with me always called the gromma the 
“church” when he spoke Urdu. To the north of the Kfimdesh 
dancing-place is the gromma or dancing-house. 

It is 12 feet high, 35 long and 30 broad. Its sides are barred, not 
closed, by heavy square beams, between the intervals of which 
spectators can thrust their heads and shoulders restfnlly. 

During a spectacle these apertures are generally crowded with 
the h. ads of girls and women. Down the centre of the gromma run 
two rows ot massive pillars which support the heavy roof. They 
are about six feet apart. The central four are quite plain, except at 
the top, where they are ornamented with carved horses’ heads. The 
remaining four are completely covered with the ordinary basket-work 
carving. In the middle of the roof there is a four feet square smoke- 
hole. Bordering the gromma to the south is the largest level space in 
the village. It is about thirty yards square. On it there is a rude 
altar, formed of two upright stones, with a horizontal one on top. 
On this altar there is almost always to be seen the remains of a recent 
fire. To the ea-st this space is continuous with a platform, which is 
carried out from the steep slope and maintained in that position by 
wooden pillars and beams. It looks, and is, a shaky structure. A 
railing runs round its three dangerous sides. Seats are provided on it 
in the shape of long planks of comfortable breadth, a few inches off the 
floor. These platforms are always to be seen if the village is built on 
the side of a hill. Most of the shrines at Kamdesh are provided with 
a platform which only differs from that at the gromma in point of size. 
In villages built on the flat, such as those in the upper part of the 
Bashgul valley, the platforms are lifted off the ground on trestles. 
They are indeed an essential part of every dancing-place, because 
certain ceremonies cannot be performed except upon them. 

The gromma of a Presun (Virou) village differs considerably from 
those of the Bdslig'ul valley. In the first place, they are nearly all of 
them half underground, that at Digrom, for example, is like a huge 
bear-pit and is reached by long passages sloping down from the vil- 
lage lev^el. They are very large, as they are used for guest-houses, 
and are capable of holding a large number of people. In one comer 
they generally have a small shrine, containing a quaintly carved idol 
of some god. The four central pillars are hewn into marvellously 
grotesque figures, the huge shield-shaped faces of which are more 
than two feet in length. I he arms are made to hang from the line of 
the brows, while, if a goddess is represented the long narrow breasts, 
which look like a pair of supplementary arms, start from between the 
arms and the brows. There is never any doubt, however, about the 
the sex of an effigy of this kind. The knees of the figure are made 
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to approach one another, while the feet are far apart, as if, indeed, 
the god or goddess was swarming up the pole backwards.” 

Kafsh-doz (Pers.) a boot-sewer : see under Mochi. 

Kahar, fem. -i, -ni, a synonym for Jbiwae. The Kahar is also styled 
Mahra, and. in Ferozepur at least settles all his disputes in a 
caste fanchdyat. Curiously enough the Muhammadan Kahir retains 
the cult of the water-god Khwdja Khizr, which the Jhiwar also affects. 
On the Jumna he worships the Klm-aja, repeating his name and that 
of Hanurndn every night and morning to keep himself safe for the 
ensuing twelve hours. They call themselves the or children of 

the Kbw4]'a. The Gharuk sub-caste of the Kahars, however, claim 
descent from the Kauravas and never bathe in the Kurukshetr. 

Kahdar, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural} found in Montg-omery, 

Kahi., a tribe of J4ts, which in Ludhiana observes thej/ianeZi rite at weddings. 
A loaf mans in weight is also cooked and of this y man goes to a 
Bharai, the rest being distributed among the kinsmen. 

Kahlon, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and other districts, 
especially in Sidlkot. They claim desce.it from Rdja Vikrsmajit of the 
Lunar race, through Raja Jagdeo of Ddrdnagar, concerning whom they 
tell the well-worn legend that in his generosity he promised his sister 
whatsoever she might ask. She claimed his head and he fulfilled 
his promise, but was miraculously restored to life. Bis descendant in 
the 4th generation Kahlw^n gave his name to the tribe. Fourth from 
him came Soli or Sodi under whom they left D^rinagar and settled 
near Batdla in Gurddspur, whence they spread into Si4lkot. Muham- 
madan Kahlons perform the nihdh, but they also observe Hindu 
observances at a wedding and when the procession sets out they go to 
a chhari or malha tree outside the village. There a lamp is lighted iii 
an earthen vessel and a thread tied round a branch of the tree. The 
bridegroom then cuts off the branch with a sword and puts it in the 
vessel.* Its jathera is B4ba Phul Johad. 

Kahlueia, ‘of Kahlur,’ one of the Simla Hdl States. A Hindu E4jput sept 
of the 1st grade, found in Hoshidrpur. 

Kahon, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 

Kahtjt, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur, Gujrat, Rawalpindi, 
Hazdra and Jhelum. They give their name to the Kahuta hills of R4wal- 
pindi (now held by the Ketw4l andDhanial) and to the town of Kahuta, 
now a Janjua possession. Their present head-quarters are found in the 
Salt Range and give its name to the KahutZtni ildqa of Ohakwdl tahsil. 
They now declare that they were originally located in Arabia, and are 
Qureshis, the present tribal name being merely that of their common 
ancestor: 24 generations ago. about the year A. D. 1359 their ancestor 
Said Naw4b Ali migrated to Delhi, in the leign of “ Firoz Sfidh, 
Ghori”: (Firoz Tughlaq, son of Muhammad Tughlaq, is no doubt 
meant ; he reigned from 1351 to 1388 A. D.): on the way to .Delhi 


• They are said to avoid saying ‘ bos ’ (enough) while a wedding party is eating in the 
bride’s house. 
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they fought and conquered a pagan king of Si41kot, named Sain P4l, 
who was, they say, probably a Dogra prince. On reaching Delhi they 
paid their respects to the king who ordered them to hold the Dhanni 
and the Salt Range on his behalf: under the leadership of Kahdt, the son 
of Nawdb Ali, they accordingly retraced theib steps to this district, and 
settled first at Gagnelpur, of which the ruined site is shown in Mauza 
Wariamal near the foot of the Salt Range: here they remained for 
some time, realising the revenue from the Janjuas of the hills and the 
Gujar graziers of the Dhanni, and remitting it to Delhi. The Mdirs 
and Kassars had not then arrived in these parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. The eastern Dhanni was then a lake, which 
on the coming of Babar was drained at his command, the Kahuts taking 
part in the work and colonising the land reclaimed. Chandhri Sahnsar, 
8th in descent from Kaliiit, was their ancestor in the time of Bdbar. 

They have no peculiar customs, except that the males of the tribe 
never wear blue clotlies, or, if they do; fall ill : this is ascribed to the 
vow of a sick ancestor. Tlie tribe is not divided into clans. They in- 
termarry to some extent with Mairs and Ka>sars, and now and then with 
Awdns, both giving and taking daughters : but usually marry within 
the tribe.* The remarriage of widows is permitted, but is not custom- 
ary in gool families: where it is allowed, it is not necessary that the 
widow should marry her deceased husband’s brother. 

The mirdsis of the tribe give some of the usual rhymes : one relates 
to the passage of Bfibar through Kallar Kahdr. the first two lines being 
as given by the Kas.=ar razVrtsf.'?, with the addition of a third, Kahiit 
'poire Abil Tdlah de axcioal a’e : but the latter does not hang well to- 
gether with what precedes it: the Abu Tdlab referred to was the uncle 
of the Prophet. Another runs : Kahut charhid Dihlion sat mar naqdre : 
char hazdr hhird aur harnmi sure : Kahvt Dhond surhhrii hoid : sunnia 
chandal sdre. DIioheL is the name of a Kahut leader, they say. A 
third is a war song relating to fights of the Kahuts with the Janjuas. 

Like the Aldirs and Kassars they seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree, 
but though they differ little in character and appearance from those 
tribes it is doubtful whether they are of the same stock. Though they 
may be regarded as Rdjputs by status they do not appear to have ever 
claimed Rajput descent and indeed their bards claimed for them Mughal 
origin. 

Kaimal-khbl, see under Hatikhel. 

Kaim-makam, see Q^im-makam. 

Kaith, Kaith, fern. Kaithiani, - ui, -yani. Kanith, fern, -i, -Nf, -uNf, Kayath, 
Kayasth [a). In the KAngra hills the kaithf is an accountant. 

♦ But they do not marry with Qureshis, and are entirely agricultural or employed in 
Government service. They rank a little below the M^irs and Kessars, but occasionally inter- 
marry with them. 

t With the characteristic Indian tendency to dehne status in terms of origin by birth 
the name of Kaith in the Punjab hills is said to be applied to members of a mixed caste 
formed by the intermarriage of Brahmans and^KA, aths proner and even of BAniaS who follow 
clerkly par'-nits. Their caste would be Mahajan (PahAri) and their occupation k&iOi. Mr. 
Barnes said : “ The Kajath of the hills is not identical with the KAyath of the plains. He 
** belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class and is entitled to wear the jcitico or sacred 
“ thread. The KAyath of the plains is a Sndra, and is cot entitled to assume the joneo.” 
In Bashahr the layath is a temple servant. 
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In the plains the Kayath or Kayasth is a caste — the well-known 
writer class of Hindustan. A full account of the caste and of its 
origins, which are fiercely disputed, would be beyond the scope of this 
article, but it may be noted that the Kayasthas say that they sprang 
from the body of Brahma who by virtue of his ascetic powers gave 
birth to a son named Chitrd Gupta.* This son he bade go to Dliaram- 
puri, serve Yama Raja, and make the people of the world fulfil their 
karma. His descendants are known as Kayasthas or Kdydka Stkdn.f 

By Edja Mann’s daughter Chitra Gupta had four sons, Mathar, Bhat- 
n^gar, Saksena and Sribastana. By Snsarmaii Rishi’s daughter he 
had eight sons, Nigam, Anshat, Gaur, Karam, Balmik, Und,yA Kul, 
Sarsat and Suraj Dhaj. The 1 2 groups of the Kayasthas are named 
after these 12 sons. But all 12 are not represented in the Punjab. In 
Jind for instance only four are found, viz., Mathar, Bhatn^gar, Saksena 
and Srivd.stana. As a rule they mix freely but in some places Srivds- 
tnna and Saksena do not smoke from the same hukka or eat kachchi roti 
together. They form one endogamous group. In Ji'nd they ai e chiefly 
of the Kashyab gotra, but some families behmg to the Bhots and one or 
two other gotras. In all the groups there are sub-groups [ah) named 
after places, so that there are 84 ah in the 12 groups. Two ah, viz. 
those of the father and mother, are avoided in marriage. 

Karewa is never allowed and polygamy very rarely practised. 
Kayastha marrying a female of a huf or tribe below him in the social 
scale is usually excommunicated. But the extreme step is not taken if 
the woman be of good family and he strictly abstains from eating 
kachchi roti prepared by her. Children born of such unions are married 
to persons of similar status. Marriages are generally performed at 
mature age and great attention is paid to a boy’s education. 

The Kayath is not indigenous in the Punjab, and is found in de- 
creasing numbers as we go westwards. He is only to be found in the 
administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by PunjAbi clerks. His origin 
is discussed in Colebrook’s Essays. 

Kajla, a landless nomad tribe of the Northern Bar in the GujrfewMa district, 

Kajlan, a Jdt tribe found in, Jind and Hissdr. It claims descent from 
Kajla, a Chauhdn Rajput who married an Ahir widow by karewa and 
thus became a Jdt. 


Kakakhel, see Sayyid, 

Kakae, a branch of the Parni Afghans. 

Kakab, one of the Pathdn tribes which hold the Koh-i-Si41 or 
‘ black range’, i. e. the Sulaimdn range. It occupies the elevated 
plateau of Bora, which is described as extensive, well- watered, fertile 
and carefully cultivated, and other tracts. The valleys between Bora and 


* Chitr4 Gupta means concealed like a picture. Brahma said to his son : ‘ Thou hast 
been concealed (.gapta) by me like a picture {chitra) and shalt therefore be called Chitra 
Gunta, by the learned.’ . , . „ , j , j 

f Kayastha in Sanskrit means “ one who resides in the body. A detailed account of the 
legend is given in the PdWt Khand of the Padam Pdrdn, 
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the mountains south of the Zhob Valley are held by the Musa Khel, a 
K&kRV claUj and the Isot, a clan of the Parni Afghans who are akin 
to the KSkars. Kakar had 18 sons of his own and adopted 6 more, 
and these founded 24 clans. It is difficult to regard the KSkars as 
Scythic. 

Kakak, a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kakar, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kakezai, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
See also under KalM. 

Kakkezai,* a class of Muhammadan traders found all over India and as far 
west as Kandahar. They claim to be by descent Afghans of Seist4n, 
sprang from Kakka, a son of Kain, and the nucleus of the class may 
well be a pure Path4n clan. But the sections of the Kakkezai include 
such names as Bhursi, Malak, Kethale, Kasoliya Shaikh, Vansare and 
Nakhasria, and, in Sialkot, Bale, Bhagirath, Chdndi, Hdnda,t Khoria, 
Wadrath and War jotra, which hardly point to an Afghdn origin and 
lend colour to the theory that the Kakkezai were, like the Khoja, Hindus 
converted at an early period of the Muhammadan invasions and affiliat- 
ed to a Pathiin clan. A family at Pasrur in Si41kot is called Mir Daha, 
and the office of that name at Bajwdra in Hoshid-rpur was held by a 
Kakkezai family in 1120 Hijri. In the Jullundur Dodb a branch of the 
Kakkezais, entitled Shaikhs, rose to eminence during Sikh times and 
even tjave governors to Kashmir. The community is an influential 
and enterprising one in the Punjab. 

Kakei, a military Brahman family, settled at Ar4 in Jhelum. 

Kakhi, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kakuana. — The term for Kumhdrs in the Sdndal Bd.r in Jhang, They are 
found as cultivators in many rahnda or hamlets, and also have rahnda 
of their own to which they have gathered to avoid the hegdr laid on 
them in other villages. They are called Kakudna, and say they are 
not Kumhdrs, but Jdts, descended from one Kdku : and that they took 
to pot-making a few generations ago. 

Kalal, (1) a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Multan : (2) Kaldl or Kardl, a class of very varying status and 
probably composite origin. The Kardl claim Hindu Edjput ancestry 
and derive their name from Karauli, the State in Rdjputdna. They are 
divided into 52 clans or gots including the Tulsi and Pital (in Kapur- 
thala). These Kardls are also styled Ahluwdiia, from Ahlu, a village 

in Lahore, and the Ahluwalia sections are said to be: Tulsi, Phul 
Mali, Rekhi, Sad and Segat. The KaiAls are found in all the Districts 
of the Northern Punjab from Gnjrat to Hoshidrpur, and are said to 
avoid widow remarriage. 

The Kaldl or Neb are also Hindus, but they more frequently em- 
brace Sikhism than the KardD. They are by pjrofession distillers, and 
the word Kalal appears to be derived from kzildl, a potter. 

* Mackenzie says the Kakkezai are also called BuHedee (Bileladle), but he does not explain 
the term. Gnjrat Sett. Rep., 1861, p. 27. Bulledee may be a transliteration of Baledi, ‘one 
who herds oxen’ : Punjabi Dicty., p. 86, 
f Banda is a got of the Khatris, 
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The Kalal gots are not apparently numerous and include : 


BMgar. 

Bhamral. 

Bhanclari, 

Bharwathfa. 

Bhukai. 

Bimbat. 


Hatyar. 

Jajj, _ 

Janwathia. 

Ladhathia, 

Mammak. 

Paintal. 

Pall. 


These, it will be observed, differ from the Kardl gots on the one 
hand and the Kakkezai sections on the other. 


Kalandae, see Qalandar. 

Kalaigab '<ee Thathera. 

KalAE, (1) a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn ; (2) a 
Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Kalas, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KaiasAn, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kalasakah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kalash, a tribe of Kdfirs, long subject to Chitral and found in two small 
villages, Kala.shgum and Bidir of that State. They speak the KdMsh 
language and are Faqir Miskiu by status. The Kam Kafirs affirm 
that the whole of the country from the Eastern Kafiristfin frontier as 
far as Gilgit was once inhabited by the Kalach. 

Kalac^t, Kalawaxt, fern. -ANi, -ni, a class of professional musicians and 
singers ; see under Bhfit. 

O 

Kaleka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Kalee, (I) A Jfit tribe found in Jind, where the saniddh of its Sidh, Didfir 
Singh, at Bhainmawadi is r-evered on the 1st badi of Mdgh. cf. 
Bharfinch. It is also found in Sialkol, where it c'aims Chauhtin Edjput 
origin, like the Chimas, and descent from Ed,jd, Kang through Kahr 
and his descendants Dfira and Nattu who migrated to that District in 
Jahfingir’s time. In Ludhidna the Kaler Jfits at weddings woi ship their 
jathera at his viatt or shrine. They also affect Sakid Sarwar and 
at'matriages an offering of bread is made to a Bharai. The first 
milk of a cow or buffalo is given to a virgin and, if it is abundant, to 
other girls as well. It is aho found as an agricultural clan in Amritsar 
and in Montgomery', in which latter District it is Muhammadan : (2) an 
Ardin dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar 

Kaleea, a Muhammadan tribe, found in Montgomei’y (probably Kaler). 

Kalekoth, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kalqan, Kalghdn, an Awaii clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KalhIb (? Kalfr) a tribe of Jats. It holds about 16 villages in pargana 
Indri in Karndl but describes the number as 12 {a hard). Dabkouli 
Kaldn is its paren t village, and it is also the parent village of 12 
Kdlhir villages east of the Jumna, of 12 across the Ganges in Mordddbad , 
and of 17 villages in Ambdla. The Kalhirs are divided into two clans 
or beong, Mandhan and Turka which cannot intermarry. Mandhan was 
son of Mdnd, and Turka of Jejal, and Mdnd and Jejalwere brothers. 
Originally they came from Aju&ya, first migrating to Pamaktoda in the 
Dakhan or Mdlwa, and afterwards to Dardrehra in Jaipur. 
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Kaihoea or Saeai, originally a J^it tribe, also known as Doddi Lati,* * * § which 
gave a dynasty to Sind and is still represented in Dera Gh^zi Kh5n. 
Its ancestors were darweshes or religious mendicants who followed the 
tenets of the Sayyid Muhammad, the Jiinpuri, a noted teacher, and 
one of them, Harmus, espoused a daughter of the Abara Jdts of Sind, 
receiving a grant of land as her dower. His son or grandson. Shaikh 
Nasir, and his son Shaikh Din Muhammad established their temporal 
and spiritual authority ovc-r the Abara territory in Upper Sind. His 
brother Yar Muhammad threw off aU allegiance to the Mughals, seized 
the Siwistdn sarJcdr of Thatha, the Siwi mahall of Bakhar in the 
Multan Province, and.Dihdr, and wrested the title of Khud^ytir from 
the Mughal authorities. t His descendant Nur Muhammad drove the 
Ddudpotriis out of the zaminddri of Lakkhi, in the Bakhar mahdll.X 
In 1736-37 the Lati Khan, Khudd, 3 '^r,§ received the province of Thatha, 
together with the southern pai-t of the Bakhar sarkdr, but two or three 
years later he was stripped of two-thirds of his territory by Nadir Shah. 
After Nadir Shd,h’s death however the Khud^yar asssumed authority 
Over all Sind, under the nominal suzeraignty of the Durrdnis, but their 
rule was short-lived. Nur Muhammad Kalhora was succeeded on his 
death in 1762 by his son Muhammad Murad, but he only ruled for 6ve 
years and was deposed by the T^lpur Babch, who set up his brother 
Mid,n Ghuiam Shdh (1757-58). An attempt by his brother Attdr Khin 
to regain Sind, under the authority of a Durr-i,ni grant, failed.|| GhuHm 
Shdh died in 1771, while superintending the erection of the fortress of 
Haidaribad in Sindh, after a stormy reign of 15 years. He had in 
1758 allowed the East India Company to establish a factory in Sindh, 
but Sarfardz Khdn, his son and successor, cancelled the permit in 1775. 
A year previously he had caused Bahrdm Kh^n, head of the T&lpurs, 
aud one of his sons to be assassinated, and this led his dethronement, in 
or about 1786. 


* Lati is said to be derived from the Hindni lat, ‘ tangled or clotted hair,’ and lealhorah 
in Sindhi is said to bear the same meaning. A derivation from lat, a ‘ clnb ’ in Sindhi, has 
also been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora chief's tomb at khadi-ab4d a number of 
clubs are suspended. 

t According to the Dera Ghazi Kh4n Gazetteer^ p. 23, Yar Muhammad aided by the Ehin 
of Kalat defeated the governor of Sevi about 1700. After establishing himself in Northern 
Gindh, he made his formal submission to Jahaudar Shah on his succession to the throne of 
Delhi and was invested with the title of Xaudb, and the governorship of Sevi. 

J And soon came into contact with the Mirranis, ibid. p. 23. 

§ The title Khudayar appears to have been hereditary, or to have been bestowed upon 
the mansobddr or office-holder for the time being by the Mughals But according to the 
Dera Ghizi Khan Qa»etteer (p. 2-t) Nur Muhammad submitted to Ahmad Shah Durrani on 
Nadir Shah’s assassination and received from him the title of SHh Nawaz Kh4n A year 
or two later however he rebelled and was driven into Jaisalmer. ’ ^ 

II According to Shahamat Ali (Picturtsque Sketchet in India) Attar Kh4n was sent along 
with a force by Ahmad Shah and on his arrival at Shikarpur Mian GhuUm Shah fl^, but 
he was supported by the Abbissi family, rulers of Bahawalpur, and he and another brother 
Ahmadyir defeated AttAr Khan. The latter obtained a second force from Ahmad Shah and 
the brothers then divided their territories, Ghuiam Shah taking Thatha, and Attar Khuda-abad 
and Ahmadabad. Attar was however soon dispossessed again and settled at Ikhtiyar Khin 
whence he made several more attempts to oust Ghuiam ShAh. The story given in the Dera 
Ghazi Khan Goretfeer that Mahmud Shah Gujar helped Ghuiam Shih to re-establish the 
Kalhora power at Dera Ghazi Khan is probably incorrect. The other version, that he was 
opposed by Mahmud Shah and also by the Ghdzi Khan is more probable. ’ That Ahmad 
Shah despatched Kaura Mai, governor of Multan, against the Kalhora in 1758 is abo likely, 
but his defeat by Kaura Mai, if it ever occurred, cannot have been severe, for in 1769 
Ghulim Shah finally broke the Mirrani power after taking Dera Ghizi Khto. 
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Kaliar^—Kalyar. 

The name Saeai or Serai is borne by the notable Kalhora family of 
H^jipar in the Jdmpur tahsil of Dera Ghazi Kh4n. For an account of 
it reference must be made to the Dera Ghdzi Khan Gazetteer, pp. 91 — 94, 
but it should be noted that the statement therein made that the Daud- 
potras are descended from Jam Junjar and therefore akin to the 
Kalhoras is repudiated by the Abbassi or Daudpotea tribe, though it was 
accepted by Eaverty. 

Kaliae, a sept of Rajputs, found at P^uipat. Its family saint, Kala Sayyid, 
is a great worker of miracles, and anyone sleeping near his shrine 
most lie on the ground or he wilt be bitten by a snake. But if a snake 
bite a man on a Kalidr’s ground he will suffer no harm. 

Kabieawak, a tribe of Jdts, claiming descent from a Siroha Rajput by a 
Nain wife : found in Hissar. 

Kal Khand, a tribe of Jdts, descended from Kala. It has for 25 geni»ra* 
tions been settled in tahsil Jind, but came originally from fempur 
Khandal in Delhi. 

Kallas, a tribe found in Jhelum : see under Bharat. 

Kallu, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, in Montgomery (where it 
is Muhammadan), and also in Shdhpur. 

Kalmat, -I. — A Baloch tribe. Formerly of great importance, the Kalmats 
fought with the Marris. Dames describes them as a Levitical tribe, 
probably non-Baloch. They are now found at P4sni in Mekrdn and in 
Sindh. The name is probably derived from Khalmat in Mekrdn, the 
connection with the Karmati (the Karmatian heretics of Elliot’s Histwy 
of India) being doubtful. 

Kalo, a Jjlt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and llnlMn. 

Kalon, a Jat tribe, found in Si4lkot. It is described as of Somabansi or 
Lunar descent, from Edjd, J4gdeo of Dharanagar, and has three movis or 
clans, Nehut, Jodh and Banna. Doubtless Kahlon. 

Kaleu, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan tahsil, where Kdlru employes 
of Shdh Jah4n’s army received grants of land. 

Kals, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, and in Montgomery (where it is 
Muhammadan) . 

Kalsan, a Gujar tribe, claiming descent from R4na Har Eai, Chauhan, by a 
Gujar wife. He assigned them a part of his conquests in the Jumna 
Doab and they still hold a little land in the Chauhdn K4rdak of Kam41. 

Kalsan, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalsiya, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaltiea, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kalya, (1) a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : (2) a 
Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and (3) an Awiin clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalyae, (1) a E.^,jput clan (agricultural) found In Sh4hpur : (2) a Jd^ clan 
(agricultural) found in Multdn. 
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Kama. — (1) A man, generally of low-caste, who has brought himself and 
even his descendants for several generations under obligation to serve a 
land-holder on account of debt, the service being rendered in lieu of the 
interest while the principal remained as a perpetual debt. This condi- 
tion of service stili exists in Chamba, though more or less secretly, as it is 
contrary to the State law, and also in Kullu in spite of the law. It pro- 
bably exists all through the hills. (2) The Tcdma of the plains is a field 
labourer. 

Kajjalia, Kambalia : see Gadaria. In Karndl Muhammadan Jd^s who have 
taken to blanket weaving are also called Kamalias and are said to 
marry only among themselves. But the Hindu Kamalias appear to be 
all Gadarias in fact. 

Kamachi, a small tribe of vagrant minstrels, apparently akin to the 
Mirdsis. 

Kamalzai, one of the four main divisions of the Mandane branch of the 
Khakhai (Khashi) Pathdns. The Kamdlzai and Amazai, another branch, 
are found in Marddn and the Razzar in Peshawar. 

Kamangae, Kamagar, a bow-maker. With liim may be classed the tir-gar 
or arrow-maker, and possibly the pharera, but the latter appears to be 
merely the hill name for the rang-sdz* The Kamagar, as he is com- 
monly called, is chiefly found in towns and cantonments and, except in 
K^ngra, is always a Muhammadan. Now that bows are only made 
for presentation the Kamagar has taken to wood decoration in general. 
Any colour or lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied 
by the Kharidi, but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the 
Kamangar or by the rangsdz, the former doing the flner sorts of work. 
The Kamangar does not form a distinct caste, but is professionally 
inferior to the Tarkhan or rangsdz, though he belongs to the Tarkh4n 
caste, 

Kambalia, See Gadaria. 

Kambofi. — (1) The Kamhoh is one of the finest cultivating castes in the 
Punjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, but they are no 
less industrious and skilful than the Arains. They are found in the 
upper Sutlej valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the eastern plains, and as low down the Jumna 
valley as Karudl. They are especially numerous in Kapurthala. The 
Jumna Kambohs seem to have come into the valley from the west, and 
there has late’y been a very large influx of Kambohs from the northern 
tracts of Patidla into the great dhdk jungles between Thdnesar and the 
river. The Sutlej Kambohs of Montgomery are divided into two 
branches, one of which came up the river from the Multan country 
(whence they are called lammawdlas, fr. lamma, ‘wesb’j and the other 
down the valley from the neighbourhood of Kapurthala (whence they 
are called tappawdla, from tappa, said to be the region between the 
Be^s and Sutlej), both movements having taken place under the Sikh 


• The pharera or iharera ia also said to be a silversmith ; see under Lohar. 
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rule. Under that rule they also came into Jullundur from Kapurthala.* 
They claim descent from R^ja Karan, and say that their ancestor fled 
to Kashmir. The Kambohs of Bijnor also trace their origin to the 
trans-Indus country, and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently 
true. They are said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia, and 
the Karndl Kambohs trace their origin from Garh Ghazni ; but the 
fact that 40 per cent, of them are Hindus and 28 per cent. Sikhs is 
conclusive against their having had any extra-Indian origin, unless at 
a very remote period. Arafns and Kambohs are commonly supposed to 
be closely related : indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called 
Ardfn if he is Musalman and Kamboh if Hindu.t But that this is not 
always the case is evident from the fact of a veiy considerable propor- 
tion of the Kambohs of Amritsar, Lahore, Ferozepur, Patiala, Nhbha, 
and Maler Kotla having returned themselves as Musalmans, although 
Musalman Ardins are also numerous in those tracts. In Jullundur the 
village of Bhalowdl is owned partly by Kambohs and partly by Arafns, 
both being Musalmdn. It is perhaps doubtful whether the supposed 
relationship has any further basis than the fact that they both came 
from the west, and are both of much the same social standing and 
agricultural repute. It is highly probable that the nucleus of the 
Ardfn caste was a group of Hindu Kambohs converted to Isldm. Thus 
in Jullundur the Gaure, Hdnde and Momi clans are found in both 
castes, and in Montgomery several of their clan names are identical. 
It is said by some that the chief distinction is that the Kambohs take 
money for their daughters, while the Arafns do not. But the social 
standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the Ardin, 
and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. The 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not infrequently 
engages in trade, and even takes service in the army or in offices or 
even as a private servant, while his wife not infrequently lends money 
even where he is a mere husbandman ; and under Akbar a Kamboh 
general called Shdhbaz Khan commanded 5,U00 men and distinguished 
himself greatly in Bengal. J Musalman Kambohs held Sohna in Gur- 
gaon some centuries ago ; and the tombs and mosques that they have left 
show that they must have enjoyed a considerable position. The mili- 
tary, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be distinguished as 
Qalmi or “ men of the pen,” and not to inteimarry with the agricultural 
or Khaki section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social cus- 
tom and not a caste ruL. The Kambohs do not seem to bear as high a 

* The Kamboh villages in Jullundur are clustered together in Nakodar tasliil in the 
extreme south-west on the Kapurthala border. Tradition says that in ISo-i A. D. the 
Punjab was devastated by floods, so Jahangir sent Sher Shah, a Suba, to restore it and he 
brought with him from Sunam in Patiala (Mr. P urser thought this possibly a mistake for 
Sohna, a former Kamboh stronghold in Gurgaon) two men, Achhra, whom he located near 
Chunian in Lahore, and Rath whom he settled near Sultanpur in Kapurthala where the 
Kambohs founded a hara or group of 12 villages. 

The Kambohs of Phillaur thou^ few merit special notice. They claim to 1^ Surajbausi 
R4j puts who came from Kamrup (Assam) on the Brahmaputra to Delhi in Hiimi,yun’s 
time. Thence Bohd Rai migrated to Lahore and Daia Rai to Jullundur. This may be a 
poetical way of saying that Shahbaz Khan’s career in Bengal raised his family to Rajput 
status. 

I In Multan, where the Kambohs are poor and unimportant, they often cultivate vegetables 
and those so occupied are not uncommonly caUed Arai'ns by the people. 

± He had 9,(X)0 men under his command when operating on the Brahmaputra : Blochmann’i 
^in-i-AUari, I, 399.402. 
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character for honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb 
current in the United Provinces : “ The Afghans, the Kambohs, and the 
Kashmiris ; all three are rogues {hadzdt),” and in Karn41 Mr, Benton 
described them as “ notoriously deceitful and treacherous,” On the other 
hand Sardar Gurdidl Singh states, it is not known on what authority 
that “ during the reign of terror in India, it was the Kambohs who were 
trusted by the rich bankers for carrying their cash in the disguise of 
faqirs." The Kambohs are said to be exceptionally numerous in 
Meerut, Their location under the hills lends some slight support to 
their tradition of origin from Kashmir, 

The Kambohs are not very numerous in the State oi Bah4walpur, 
but they offer some points of interest. The Hindu Kambohs 150 
years ago, occupied Jhullan, a village on the right bank of the Sutlej 
not far from PtLkpattan, Being oppressed they migrated and founded 
Jhullan, a village in Kdrddri Minchindbad. Jhullan was a Bodla faqir 
to whom they paid special reverence and after whom they named their 
villages, and his descendant Ihsan Ali is still greatly revered by the 
Hindus. The Kambohs say they originally came from Amritsar and 
that they and the Ardins have a common origin. The Ar4ins, who are 
scattered all over the State, claim Edjput origin, and say their old head- 
quarters was Uch, whence they migrated to the Rdvi and the Ghaggar. 

Some popular accounts of the origin of the name Kamboh follow: — 

(1) Once a powerful Raji of the Solar race, whose capital was at Ajudhia, marched 
Ihence to Derat and having killed Parmar, its Raja, took possession of his kingdom. He 
founded Warangar and his son founded another town, which he named Dejapur, and the 
cities of Lambni and Gajni. The latter was his capital, and lay near the city of Kambay, 
the peninsula south of Guzerat. At the Solono festival when he was performing religious 
rites he was attacked by an enemy who had conspired with his poroft.it, bis city was 
plundered and its people massacred. Of those who escaped some fled to Silmana along the 
Ghaggar, passing by Jaipur and Sirhind on their way, thence spread over the country 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej, and after wandering through the country watered by the 
Sutlej and Beas scattered over the whole Punjab. Others reached Multin via Sind and 
thence spread into Montgomery. They are called Kambohs because they came from Gajni, 
near Kambay. Others assert that the name is a corruption of kambudh (men of little 
intellect) because they did not take up arms on the Solono day, bat preferred to die. 

(2) Baja Sodakhsh of Kamboj of the Solar race and a descendant of the god Chander 
Burman sided with the Kauravas in their fight with the Pandavas. He perished with nearly 
all bis men in the battlefield, and those who escaped settled in N4bha and came to be called 
Kamboji whence Kamboh. 

(3) Kamboh is said to be compounded of Kai and anboh, and the tribe is said to be de- 
scended from the Kai dynasty of Persia, to which the emperors Kaikaus, Kaikhusro, Kaiknbad, 
Kai-Lehrashab and Darias all belonged When they migrated to the Punjab they came 
to te called Kai-ambohs or Kambohas. 

(4) Hazrat Abdulla, son of Zuber, was sent with a large army to conquer Persia, where 
he settled and built many huts on the banks of the river. The Persians could not under- 
stand their tongue (Arabic), so they became kam-go or taciturn. Zuber’s army comprised 
men of many beliefs. In time their settlements were destroyed and the ‘ Kamgos ’ fled. 

The first story is the one naturally favoured by the Kambohs themselves and the fact re. 
mains that the Solono festival is not observed by them, because they regard it as inaus- 
picious. The author of the Aina TdrUchiidwa and Our Tirath Sangra has given an 
account of the Kambohs and assigns their origin to the Kambojas, but against this it may be 
urged that the Kambohs— 

(i) do not observe the Salono or tie the rakhri on it : 

(ii) at the Tphera their parohits proclaim Garb Gajni or Ghaggar Has as their original 

home : 

(iii) that their gots correspond with those of the Brahmans and Chhatris : 

(ill) that they perform the parojan or bandkan ceremony : 

(v) that they worship weapons at the Dasehra and wear them at weddings | and 

(vi) that they cut the Jand tree and sacrifice a he-goat at a njarriage. 
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The only point which merits notice in these folk-etymologies is the 
allusion to Sodaksh (Sudakshina), king of Kdmboja, a territory which 
lay under the hills, which now form the northern border of the 
Attock and BAwalpindi Districts, from the Indus to the Jhelum. That 
king, according to the Mdhdhharata, joined the Kauravas with an army 
containing Yavanas and Shakas. But KAmboja also appears to have 
been the name of a tribe. These facts are in accord with the tradition 
that the Kambohs came from Kashmir, but beyond that there is abso- 
lutely nothing but the resemblance in the names to enable us to identify 
the Kambohs with the Kambojas. How their gots can be said to 
correspond with those of the Brahmans or Chhatris is not clear. The 
Kambohs have very few large sub-divisions. The nine largest are — 
Dahut, Janra, Sande, Jammiin, Jbande, Thind, Jansan, Mahrok, Onmil. 

The Kambohs are by rehgion Hindu, especially in the east, Sikh, 
especially in the Sikh Districts, while some are Jain, and a great many 
are Muhammadans. The latter are in Lahore described as hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the Ardins, but the Sikh Kamboh is better than 
either, being equal to the Ar4fn in industry, but more enterprising and 
more provident. He matches the Arain as a market gardener and is 
not inferior to the Sidhu in general farming though he is smaller 
in physique and less intelligent than the The Sikh Kambohs in 
the Chendb Colony numbered over 10,000 in 1904. 

The Hindu Kambohs wear no janeo and do not purify the chaukd. 
Their women wear the gown and formerly wore no nose-ring. Widow 
remarriage is allowed. 

The Kambohs of Montgomery, who are almost without exception 
Hindus, affect the cult of Bhuman Shah, an Udasi faqir whose shrine 
is at the village of that name in Dipdlpur tahsfl. He is said to have 
lived from 1687 to 1756 and was himself a Kamboh. He is looked 
upon as a patron saint. 

Hindu, Sikh and Jaii'i Kambohs avoid 3 gots in marriage, the Muham- 
madans only one. The Hindu Dhat Kambohs perform the first tonsure 
under a dkdk tree and the Jham got at a Babd’s shrine in Lahore. 
The Kambohs reverence Sultan and Bhairon. 

The Muhammadan Kambohs have two groups : — 

(i) . BAwan-gota,’^ i.e., 52 gots. 

(ii) . ChanrAsi-gota, i.e., 84 gots. 

These groups do not intermarry or smoke with Hindu Kambohs, 
though they are said to be of the same origin (as the Hindus ?). It is 
said that when Garh Gajni was destroyed a Chaurdsi Kamboh took 
refuge with a bard named Kamichi and so the ancestor of the BAwan- 
gote severed all connection with him. 

The Kam41 account is that the Kamboh first settled in Lalaohi, now 
in PatiAla, whence they founded 32 villages. The Lalachi Kambohs 
claim to be BAwan-gotas. A section of these Kambohs embraced Isldm 
only nnder Jahangir, and hence the mass of the BAwan-gotas became 
Muhammadans, while the bulk of the ChaurAsi-gotas remained Hindus. 


* The Bawan-gota gots will be foimd in the Appendix. 
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Kamerd — Kanauri. 


The two most important centres of the Bdwan-gotas are Sanaur and 
Sun^m in Patidla. The ‘ 52 ’ are in their own estimation snperior to 
the ‘ 84fgotas.’ The lntter are found in the Banur and Thnri (? Dhuri) 
ildqas of Patidla, in Maler Kotla, Ndbha, the Nardingarh tahsil of 
Amb^la and in Sabdranpur east of the Jumna; also in Amritsar, 
Multan, Montgomery and Lahore. A note from Amb^Ia makes the 
' 52-grotas’ descendants of a cadet branch and the ‘ SA-gotas’ of an 
elder branch. 

The Kambohs follow many occupations, as confectioners, retail 
dealers, etc., as well as cultivators. As agents to bankers they are 
much trusted. (2) an Ar^in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kameea, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kamil, a sept of Rajputs, found in SiaJkot. 

Kamin, fern, -aki. 

Kamiea, a weaver, see under Juldha. 

Kamlana, a sept of the Sials. 

Kamokb, a Muhammadan Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 

Kamon, a S&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kamyana, an Ard^iii clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kanao, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. (Doubtless Kang). 

Kanauei, Kanawaki,* ar, inhabitant of Kanaur, the valley which, lying 
on the Upper Sutlej, forms an appanage of the Bashahr State. 
Its inhabitants are almost entirely Kanets or Jd-ds, but differ as com* 
pletely from the Kanets of Bashahr proper as do the Ldhula Kanets 
from those of Kullu. 

Besides the Kanets cr Jads the only two castes in Kanaur are the 
Chdmang.t who make shoes and weave, and the Domang4 who are 
blacksmiths and carpenters. 

Water or cooked food which has been touched by the lower castes is 
not used by Kanets, nor are people of these castes allowed to enter a 
Kanet’s house. If a Kauet eat such food inadvertently he applies to his 
Bdjd who bids him make expiation (prdyaschitta) and pay some 
nazrdna or forfeit. This custom is called sajeran or sacheran. 

The Kanets of Kanaur are said to be divided into three grades, each 
comprising a number of septs, whose names do not appear among the 
Kanets of Bashahr proper. 


The Kanet septs of Kanaur, according to their geographical distrib ution. 
Isi Gbasb Kasets. 

Fargani Bajgdon. 


Bairyao. 
Skamtas. 
Wang mo. 
ThAngar. 
Dames. 


Mcelas. 

SanA. 

ShwAl. 

Daprsto. 

Bitarjan. 


Sakhan. 

Kok^ru. 

D^rAn. 

DalyAn. 


* Kanaora appears to be the more correct form, 
t The ChamArs of the plains, doubtless. 

^ The Dorns of the plains. 


Kanet septs in Kanaur. 


Botrs, Tib. Pores 
Ranshyan. 
Dhanahyan. 
Farakpa. 

Palsar. 

Aldaaa. 

Chhngpd. 


Bist. 

Kallam. 


Edpalta. 

Cbetha. 


YnUn. 


Tyaraa. I 


Brilbaag. 

Cbam&po. 

Kithd. 


Kharydn. 

Sbydnd. 


AtiobhSn, Tib. Angchan. | 


Fargana 8h&wd. 

Ebadnra. 

Barji. 

Sbyaltu. 

Tbolpa. 

Loktas 

Paagtd. 

Shuryan. 

Pargana Inner Tuhpd. 

Bdtbu. I 

Nyokchd. f 

Pargana Outer Tukpa. 

Changkung. I 

Fanyan. , 

Pargana PandaraMs. 

Cbogld 1 

Pargand ThdrdMs, 

Jogtd. I 

2SD Geade Kanbts. 
Pargand Inner Tukpu, 

Mojrang. 

Pdnkar. 

Rakshas. 

Pargand Shdwd. 

Turkydn j 

Pargana Rajgdon. 

Mashan. I 
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Laspd. 

ShiU. 

Gydlang. 

Tbarmi. 

Pndn, Tib. Puang. 
Makala. 

MispOn or Misbpon. 


Bbangch. 


Budyan. 


Zintd. 


SbyaH. 

Sotbd. 

Ungya. 


Kbinpd, Tib. Kbyimpa. 


Wdngobhdng. 


3rd Gb4de Kanetb who work as potters. 

I Wizi. I Mewar. 


Titles »f officials. 

1. Cbdres, the hereditary headman of a village (in each village), 

2. Grokoh, the hereditary Mrddr of the village deity, who speaks on his behalf. 

3. Mathas, the hereditary Icdrddr of a deity. His duty is to petition the deity on 

behalf of the public. 

4. Pnjyares. whose hereditary duty it is to worship the deity : Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are 

found in every village where there is a deity. 

5. Bathungrd, an official like the dafdddr of the State. 

In the Kanaur valley Buddhism is the dominant faith, but though 
the social customs of the people generally resemble those of the Hin^s, 
the observances bear Tibetan names, and the ritual is conducted in that 
language. 

Birth customs. 

During pregnancy the following chant is sung : — ‘ O goddess ^ 

bow down to thee, be pleased to bestow on this woman thy chomest 
blessings.’ And a charm written on a bit of paper or birch-tree bark 
is tied round the woman’s neck. 

On the birth of a son the goddess Dolm^ is adored, and the chant 
called Bhum chung, which runs ; Om tayathd gate gate pdrd gdte 
swdhds (‘ May God bless the child ’) is sung. The old women of the 
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family perform the midwife’s functions ; and for a fortnight the mother 
lives apart, being debarred from touching anything. At the end of 
that period she and all she possesses are sprinkled with cow’s urine mixed 
with Ganges water, as among Hindus. The child’s horoscope is cast 
by a lama, who also names the child when it is 15 days old, or on any 
other auspicious day. It is generally brought out of the house for the 
first time at the full moon and, if possible, at an acspicions moment, 
when one or two months old. Charms for its long life are also made 
by the lamas. 

A boy’s head is shaved when one year old, the lamas performing a 
horn,* pujd, or path sacrifice. As the Kanauris only rank as Shudras, 
they are not entitled to wear the sacred thread, so they wear instead a 
kaifthif or necklace from the age of 8. 

Marriage customs. 

The marriage customs in Kanaur resemble those of the Tibetans. 
Brothers marry a joint wife, the lamas solemnizing the wedding by chant- 
ing certain hymns and worshipping the gods or goddesses, goats also 
being sacrificed. 

The nuptial rites in Kanaur are peculiar. In the fi rst place the 
amount of the dheri is unusually high, varying from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 1 OOO.J The custom as to dower is also different. Many people 
give the bride as many pewter vessels as there are in the bridegroom’s 
family, but ornaments, he-goats, cows, etc., are also given. The wed- 
ding is thus solemnized : — 

One of the brothers, most usually the one who is the bride’s equal in 
age, goes with some of his relatives to her father’s house on the day 
fixed by the Idmn (priest). There the party are well entertained, and 
the lama solemnizes the wedding by reciting some chants in Tibetan 
after the Tibetan manner. Next day they return to their own house 
with the bride richly dressed and adorned. On reaching home the 
bride is made welcome, especially by her mother-in-law. After a 
religions ceremony, the bride’s right hand is held by all the bridegroom’s 
brothers, and then all of them are deemed to have married her. A feast 
is then given to all who are present, and the lamas and musicians are 
fee’d. This marriage is a valid one. The child of an unmarried girl 
is called puglang (bastard), and has no right to anything by way of in- 
heritance. Such children live by service and marry with some one of 
their own class, i.e., with a puglang or puglahch. 

In case all the brothers have only one joint wife, there can be 
no question as to the right of inheritance. And just as the bride’s 

♦ Horn is a rite in which flames are fed with clarified butter mixed with barley and 
aesatnum seed ; if possible almonds and dried grapes are also mixed in it. PUja is an 
offering to the deity of a lamp fed with butter, water, flowers, sweetmeats, fruit, etc., 
while path consists in reading or reciting the Tibetan scripture called Chbaa or Chhoss. 

+ The fcanfhi is an ordinary necklace made of fuZsi, the holy basil (Ocymum sacrum). 
These Icanthis are generally made in Eardwar, Bindraban, Ajadhya and Benares. 

+ The dheri prevents a woman s going to another man, as Only he who takes on him- 
self the responsibility forit is entitled to keep the woman. It is a sum paid to the bride*s 
etiardian by those of the bridegnom, and must be refunded to the latter if the marriage 
tons out badly, e.g., if the wife leave her husband and go off with another man, h® has to 
refund the amount to them. 

§ The wife is often older than her husbands, or than some ojE them, and her age, especial- 
ly if coupled with a sharp tongue, gives hex a decisive voice in the family councils. 
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mofclier-in.‘law is mistress of the family, so on her death the wife 
succeeds as its mistress. Thus the movable and immovable property 
of a family remains in its joint possess on an l is never divided. But 
the custom of polyandry is now dying out by degrees. 

Death customs. 

As the trade and wealth of Kanaur increase and its people coma more 
in contact with India, they are rapidly abandoning the old customs, such 
as dubant (drowning), p/iufeani (burning), bkahhant (eating), etc. This 
last method of disposing of a dead body was formerly observed only by 
the inhabitants of Hangrang ghori who are called by the Kanaur is 
Nydm, and by the Kochi or Pahan people, Zar or Jar, Zad or Jad. 

The lamas used to consult their scriptures and advise as to the 
disposal of the dead according to the time, etc., of the death, but now 
the Hindu shradhs, and so on, are observed. The only old custom which 
survives is the annual shradh called phulaich* * * § in which a he-goat, 
roared in the dead man’s name, is dressed in his clothes, sacrificed and 
eaten by the members of his kindred. 

At a death-bed, »rain is distributed among all those present, and the 
lamas read from Buddhist writings. The body is burnt on the same 
day, or at late-t on th.e next. Drums, sandts, harndlsf and conches 
are played when the coipse is carried to the burning-ground. Some of 
the bones are picked up, and sent either to Mfinasarowar in Tibet, to 
Raw^taar in Mandi State, or to the Ganges, j; In the deceased’s room 
a lamp is kept burning for seven days from the death, and incense is 
also burnt in it. The chholpa (Hind, kiria harm) is performed from the 
eighth to the tenth day ; all the deceased’s clothes are given to the 
lamas, with other gifts. The panchaka or group of five constellations§ 
is inauspicious for the family of one who dies under it, and to avert the 
evil, images of roasted flour are made and burnt with the corpse, to the 
accompaniment of Tibetan chants. 

After 15 days the lama does a hompujd, and path, reciting Tibetan 
chants of purification. This ends the period of mourning. After a year 
the phulaich'^ is observed, by giving food and clothes to a liima in the 
deceased’s name -, and until this is observed the family must not wear any 
new clothes, etc. The shradh, called dujang in Kanauri, is also solemnised 
by the lama. The burning-grounds are haunted by Mashdn, Rakshas, 
Shyunfi. and Khar-shyund, of whom the fir«t two are conceived of as 
evil spirits or demons, and the two latter as Jack-o’-lanterns or ghostn.TF 

* Fulaich or Plmlaich, from Hindi phni, floretr, is bo called because Kanauris danot 
wear now clothes till one year after a death in the family, but after performing the dujang 
they may wear Bowers and new clothes. 

f The sanai and harnal are both musical instrumeufs used in the hills. The former is 
made of wood and is about a foot long with seven holes on which the fingers are ulaoed 
while playing and its sound is like that of an algojd ; the latter is made of brass and is 
like a long horn with a round, broad mouth; in sound it resembles the cooch. 

J Taking the bones to the Ganges is said to be quite a recent innovation— only dating 
back two or three years 

§ The five r.ahshatras are Dhanistha, Shatbhisha, Purvabhadrapada, Uitarabhadrapadi 
and Rewati, 

1) Phulaicb is also the name of a fair held in October eveiy year at Braling, near 
Ropa. See Dkhyang in the list of fairs, 

4 Mashan and Rakshasa are of course Sanskrit terms. The other two are Kanawari 
possibly corruptions of Tibetan words. It is worth remarking that Mashan, Shyuna, and’ 
Rakshas are also septs of Kanets, found in Mellam, Asrang and Rirang villages respectively. 
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Religious days in Kanaur. 

The following chant is repeated by the lama more than a thousand 
times to exorcise an evil spirit from a man or woman : Om lajrd Itila 
hildyd dimo shakchd uchd, thaydld fat. Any one bitten by a mad dog 
is healed by repeating the following chant more than a thousand 
times: Om khu-kha vdchd khd-thdm dewd chdng-ghi dwishok. 

A chronological list of the Buddhist religious observances in Kanaur. 

1. The Kdngso, a religious ceremony, in which the horn, pujd and 
path are performed by the Idmds and znmos, observed in every temple 
throughout Kanaur on the Sth, 10(h, 12tb and 14th of the bright half, 
as well as on the full moon and amdwas of each month. 

2. The Zinshok, celebrated in Kd,nam village on the Sth of the 
bright half, as well as on the full moon cf each month, including the 
amdwas. 

3. The Torgyd, performed at K4nam, once on the 14th of the 
bright half and again on the full moon of Phdgun. 

4. The Tond, also celebrated at K4nam on the 11th of Chait for 
one day. 

0. The Tfbdngmd, performed at K4nam on the 20th of Paush. 

6. The Kutimf, also celebrated at Kanam on the 15th of Phdgun. 

7. The Namgang, also observed at K4nam for two days from the 
amdwcks of every month. Horn, puja and pa\h are performed by the 
Idmds and zomos. 

8. The Shibrdt (Sanskr. Shivardtri, the birthday of Shib or 
Mahddeo), is a religious ceremony not only of the Hindus but also 
of the Buddhists. It takes place on the 14th of the dark half of 
Phdgun, on which day the people adore Shib, whom they call Lofan, 
and distribute food among relatives and friends. 

9. The Shonetang, (Sanskr. Shravandrchana, meaning ‘worship 
of S^-wan’), is celebrated at GrAmang or Kathg4on in Bh4b4 pargand 
on the full’moon of Sdwan. About a dozen young men, taking with 
them cooked food for three days, go out to gather wild flowers and 
plant.s from the loftiest snow peaks. They pass two nights there, 
collecting various kinds of wild flowers and plants, and on their 
return they are received with joyous music by the villagers. The 
garland which they bring from the forest is offered to the deity, and 
they then, together with women, dance and sing songs, 

10. The Ldmd-pazd,, a Buddhist religious rite, is observed at 

L4brang, Shuwd pcirpand, on the awdu’ffl.s of Ohait. The and zomos 

devote themselves to the worship of the deity Chhakoling Dambar, while 
dancing and singing are performed by men and women with great 
rejoicings. 

11. The J^gro (Sanskr. Jdgarana, a vigil), is also a religious 
ceremony, observed throughout Kanaur on the 20th of Bh4d m. The 
niffht is spent in singing and dancing to music, aud worship of the 
deity is performed in all the temples. 
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A list of the fairs held in Kavaur, with a brief description of each. 

1. Losar, or New Year’s Day, is observed at Kdnam for three 
days, from Paush shudi 13th till the full moon of Paush. All the 
people assemble to ask the lamas about their gains and lesses during 
the coming year. It is the most characteristic fair cf Kanaur. Feasts 
are given to friends and I elatives, but dancing by men and women 
to music is the chief function. 

2. The Kangynr-zalmo (fr. kdngyur, library, and zdlmo, a visit), 
takes place on the 15th gate of Har (Ash4rh) at K4nam. People visit 
the Tibetan Library, called K^ogyur-t4ngyur, in the large village 
of Kdnam. 

3. The Menthako fair also takes place at K4nam on the 20th 
gate of Bh^don (August) and lasts two days. The chief event at this 
fair is a pony-race, feasting, drinking, dancing to music and singing. 

4. The Khwakcha fair takes place at Kdnam and lasts for 5 days 
from the 20th pate of Magh, ending on the 25th. The nights are passed 
in dancing and singing to music before the temple of the deity called 
Ddbla. 

5. The G4ijga fair takes place in Ch^ngmang forest above Lippa, 
in Shuwd pargand, on the full moon of Kdiik. Men, women and 
children climb to the Chdngmang forest, and eating, drinking, 
dancing and singing are features of the festival. 

6. The Jokhy^-kushimig and Jokhya-chhugshimig at FjSnam are 
important festivals, at which visits are paid to relatives ana friends, 
on the 1 3th and i4th gate of Mdgh (January). 

7. The Ukhyang (fr. u, a flower, aud khydng, a sight of) is the most 
remarkable fair in Kanaur. The people go to the high rano-es to 
gather wild flowers and leaves, aud offer a largo garland of them to 
the deity. Men and women in rich attire also dance aud sing a sontr 
which is roughly translated thus : — 

" The fair called Ukhyang is held first at Rupi village* * * § ** in honour of the village deitv 
named T6ras,t on the luth of Bhado. 

In Barang villagef it takes place on the 20th gate of Bhado, when the upper forests 
are full of wild flowers and plants. 

For whose sake is this monkish garlandj O Nagesil of Barang, ’tis for your good sake. 

The Ukhyang fair takes place when the forest is dry, in the dry forest there are no 
flowers. 

What is to be done then ? Again we say what is to be done ? 

Behold a garland of rdchu Tcdnang to whom are we to offer it ? 

It must be offered to Markaling ♦* 

Again to whom should we offer a garland of shisftyurff ? 

We must offer it to the deity of Yana or Mellam, by name Gandrapas.if 
Where is the remainder of the fair held ? 


• Bupf is a village in Pandarabfs pargand. 

■f Teras, the deity of Rupi village, 

j Barang, a village in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

§ Loshgar, the monkhood flower. 

II Nages, the deity of Barang village. 

^ Rachtt-ktaang, a plwt which has leaves like a calf's ears whence its name 

** M4rkaling, deity of Khwangi, a village in Shuwa pargand. 
ft Shishyur, a plant found on the snowy peaks. 

it Gandrapis, the deity of Yana or Mellam, a village in Rajgaon pargand. 
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Fairs in Kanaur, 


The fair of Maheshras*, the Bhaba •pargana^ deity, takes place when the autumn 
moon is full. 

A handsome Raja is Baja Shumsher Singh. 

And Maheshras, the deity of Bhab4. 

Like Shuwa Ghandika.t is beautiful. 

In Tukpa pargand there are nine water channels. 

But Shuwa pargand has only one.” 

8. The Shogch fair is held at CMni and lasts for 5 days, from Mangar 
shudi 10th to the full nioon of that month. People from all the 
surrounding villages assemble to dance and sing and a great deal of 
merriment results. 

9. The Rathin fair is also held in Chini on the 1 st of P aush and is 
celebrated by dancing and singing. 

10. The Agtarang fair at Richpa or Rispa in Inner Tukpd, lasts 
for one day. All the people of the surrounding villages as.semble, and 
dancing and singing before the temple of Kulyo deity are the features 
of the fair. 

11. The Mdng fair is also observed at Richpd and lasts for about 
a week from the 18th of Mdgh. The Ininas and zomns devote them- 
selves to the worship of Buddha, men and women dance and sing 
to music with great merriment till the end of the fair. 

12. The Yungnas or Jungnas fair is also held at Richpa in Paush, 
the esact day being fixed by the zaminddrs to suit their own con- 
venience, and it lasts for five days. Worship of Buddha is observed 
with general rejoiciugs. Eating, drinking, claucing and singing are 
the principal features of the fair. 

13. The Slierkan tair is held in Kiinam on the 3rd of Katik and 

« 

lasts but one day. 

14. The Bumgyur-zdlmo fair takes place at Kwalda, in Shuwa par- 
gana. on an auspicious day appointed by the zaminddrs in Hdr (Ashdrh). 
Dumgyur means a Buddhist praying wheel, and zalmo, a visit. The 
people visit the huge praying wheel, and turn it round to the right as 
often as they are allowed. 

15. The Kailds-zalmo, or ‘ the visit to the Kailds mountain,’ is 
celebrated at Pilo or Spilo, in Shuwa pargarid, on any auspicious day in 
Had fixed at the will of the zaminddrs, and lasts one day. Worship of 
the Kailas mountain is performed with great rejoicings, dancing 
and singing being the main features of the fair. 

16. ihe Khepa fair is observed throughout Kanaur, for three days, 
from Mangar hadi saptami to Mangar badi dasmi. The people bring 
thorns and put them on the doors of their houses in order that no evil 
spirit may enter and on the 3rd day they take all the thorns outside 
the village and bum them, as if they were burning an evil spirit. 
Dancing and singing with music are main features of the fair. 

17. The Rds-kdyang {rds Sanskr. rdshi, a zodiacal sign and 
kayang, Sanskr. kdya, body), is the day on which the sun reaches 


* Maheshras (2lid), the deity of Bhaba pargand, 
t Bhaba is apargana in the Wang valley. 

i Shuwang Chandika, the goddess of Eothi or Kost^pi, a village in Shfiwa pargand. 
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the zodiacal sign of Aries. In India known as the Meshi-sankrdnti 
or Vishuva sankranti, throughout the Simla Hills it is called Bishu. 
This fair is celebrated throughout Kanaur and the Simla Hills on the 
1st of Baisakh. The houses are well whitewashed and decorated, 
and dancing and singing with great rejoicings are its main features. 

18. The Librang-zalmo fair takes place at Kd.nain on the 17th 
of Jeth. At this fair people visit the temple of D4bla, and dance and 
sing there with great rejoicings. 

19. The Chhokten-zdlmo fair is held at Ldbrang, in Shuwa 
fiargand, on the loth of Hd,r. People visit the temple called Chhokten 
at Ldbrang. Singing and dancing to music are its main features. 

20. The Suskar fair is observed in Kothi or Kostampi as well 
as elsewhere, about a week from the 9th of Phaguu. Two parties, one 
of young men and the other of young women, fight with snow-balls 
until they are tired. Singing and dancing to music before the goddess 
Shuwdng Chandika are the main ieatures of the fair. 

21. The Jagang fair also takes place in Kothi on the 3rd of IVI^gh, 
and lasts for a day. Dancing and singing songs to music, and worship 
of the deity are performed with great rejoicings. Jagang, from 
Sanskr., yajna, means sacrifice. 

22. The Bishu fair is the same as the E4s-kayang, which takes 
place on the 1st of Baisakh. In Upper Kanaur the people call it 
R4s-k4yang, and in Lower Kanaur, Bishu. 

23. The Bang-k4yang fair is held at Gramang or Kathgaou, 
in Bhahdi pargand, on the full moon of Paush. All the Bhabd, people 
assemble in the temple of Maheshras and worship him. Dancing and 
singing are the main features of the fair. 

Monasticism. 

Kanet girls, who do not marry, but devote their lime to the study 
of the Tibetan scriptures are called zomos or jamos. They live in 
nunneries. The two principal nunneries are at Kanam and Sunnam, 
and in these a great number of zomos live. Besides this, every 
village has a few zomos. 

Kanet boys, who learn the Tibetan scriptures, and are well versed 
in the Buddhist doctrines, are called lamas. They live in monasteries 
and are looked upon as very holy. In fact they are the priests of 
all of the Kanets. There are several monasteries of these lumas in 
Kdnom, Sunnam, and other villages. Lamas are either Gyolang or 
celibate, like the Brahmachari, or Pugpu, who marry but never 
shave the head. 

The Idmd is consulted with regard to every important undertaking. 
Thus he is asked to name an auspicions day for beginning to plough 
or sow, and at the time ascertained he recites chants like the one 
beginning : Om akdnt nikdni amhitd mandate mantaU svsdha, ‘ May 
the gods bestow on us abundance of grain.’ When a new roof is put 
on a temple, which is called shdnt* the Idmds perform a ceremony, 


* From Sanakr. sMnti, peace. 
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reciting charms and performing hem, with the sacrifice of sheep 
and goats. This is called parestting (b'anskr. pratisihd, consecration). 
When a new house is ready the Idmd fixes the time auspicious for its 
occupation, and the owner, dressed in new clothes, is then taken 
into it with his wife, who rings a bell. This is called gordsang.* 
New grain is first offered to the viliage-god and may then be eaten. 

Cults in Kanaur. 


An alphahetical list qf the deotas in Kanaur, together with the name of the village in which 

each ie located. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 


Badn'nath, at Kamrii or Mono village. 

Bhimakali, at Kamru or ilooe village. (Also at Sarahaa.) 

Chhakoling Dambar, at Labrang village iu pargand Shdwa. 

Chandika, at Hopa village in Shuwa pargand, Gangyul ghori. Also at Yawring 
village, Shuwa pargand. 

ChhweduOo, fit Chango village in Shuwa pargand. 

Dabla, at Kanam, Dabliug, Dubling, Lio, Spuwa or Poo, Sbyasho, iu Upper Kanaur. 
Deodum, at Nako, in Shuwa pargand. 

Gyangmagyum. at Jaugf, in Sbuwa pargand 
Kasurajas, at Rirang or Kibba, in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

Khormo, at Pilo or Spilo, in Shuwa pargand. 

Kulyo, at Richpa or Rispa, in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

Mahe^rM,^ at Sbungra or (Srosnam in Tharabis pargand, at Grdmang or Kathgaon 
in Bhaba pargand, and at Chugaon or Tholang in Rajgaon pargand. 

Jllarkaling, at Khwangi in Shuwa pargand. 

Mathi, at Chhitkul, in Outer Tukpa pargand. 

Milakyum, at Akpa village in Shiiwa pargand. 

N4ges, at Barang, Bruang,t Chasang, Chhota Kamba, Kiiba, Mewar, Mirn, Sangla, 
bapm or Rapang villanes. 

Nagin, at Bari village in Tharabis pargand. 

Narayan, at Barsering village in Outer Tukpa pargand. 

Harenas, at^Asrang, Ohini, Shohang, Urni, and Yuli villages ; and also at 
Chugaon, uramang and Sbungra, with the three Mabeshras, 

Ormig, at Morang or Ginam village in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

Patboro, at Rirang and Punnam villages, Shuwa and Bajgion pargands 

Rogshu, at Eogi_ village in Shuwa pargand. 

bhankras, at Pwari or Por village in Inner Tukpi pargand, 

Shanshras, at Rikc hham village in Outer Tukpi pargand. 

Sheshering, at Pangi village in Shuwa pargand. 

Hapukch, at Thdn^' vUlige in Inner Tukpi pargand. 

Shuwang Chaudiki, at Kostampi' or Kothi village in Shuwi pargand. 

Parasang, at Tranda village in Tharabis pargand. 

Tdras at Bupi village in Pandrabis pargand. 

Tungma Dambar, at Gyabung village in shuwa pargand. 

Ukha, at Nimhir and Bara Kamba villages, Thirabi's and Pandribi's parganut. 
lUisuA, at ou nnam village ia Shuwa par^ortci. 


Kanazai, a nadddf or cotton-carder in Peshdwar. 


Kanazai, one of the three main sections of the Utmdnzai PathAns in HazAra. 

Kanchan, fern. 4, this like the Kanjak is hardly a caste, Kanohan simply 
meaning a pimpj or prostitute, and being the HindusUni equivalent for 


* Fcom Smsht. grihapravtishtha, entering in a house: it is called ohardsmi inthe Simla 
Hills. 

t Nages deotd in S4ngla is thus addressed by the pujydres in worship : 

O thou, who iivest within the wall, who livest in hoies, who canst go into a vessel, who 
canst swiftly run, who livest in the water, on the precipice, upon the trees, in the waste- 
iMd, among the meadows, who hast power like the thunderbolt, who livest w ithin the 
hollow tr^s, among the rocks, within the caves, be vwtorious. 

^ In this sense it has a plethora of synonyms. 
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the Panjdbi Kanjar. The word Tcanchan is said to mean ' gold ’ or 
‘pure and illustrious.’ The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as 
E^mjani, Harkain being also used.* Randi is also used for a prostitute 
in the east of the Province, but it only means a ‘ widow ’ throughout the 
Punjab proper. Only two-fifths of the Kanchans are males. They form 
a distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also girls bought 
in infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting them- 
selves to prostitution, are known as Kanchans. In the south-east of the 
Punjab, however, the Kanchans appear to form a fairly distinct caste. 
Iffiose of them who have followed their profession for generations are 
styled deradars and look down upon the later recruits. They have a more 
or less definite custom of inheritance,t and the birth of a girl is the 
occasion for greater rejoicings than that of a boy, as a girl is a source of 
wealth. The unmarried girls are generally prostituted, but wives and 
sons’ wives are kept in even more rigid seclusion than high caste women. 
Wives have to be purchased from poor people of any tribe at consider- 
able cost, as Kanchans do not give their daughters in marriage and can- 
not obtain brides in their own caste. When a girl attains pubei'ty and 
co-habits with a man for the first time a feast, called shadi missi, is 
given to all the brotherhood, and menials get their doles. Prior to this 
ceremony the girl may wear a nose-ring, but not after it. Seven months 
after a pregnancy too the brotherhood is feasted and menials paid their 
dues. The mirdsi of the Kanchans is called dddd and gets a rupee a 
year. A woman of another caste is admitted into the sisterhood by 
drinking a cup of sweetened water and she is then entitled to be treated, 
even in matters of inheritance, like a natural daughter. The Kanchan, 
Rdmjani and Harkain are said to rank above the Barikk4,J Malzd,da, 
MusALLt and N&t — all of whom appear to be or rank as prostitute castes. 
The Kanchans of Ludhiffna found in Ndbha say they were Chughattdi 
Mughals descended from one Mirza Jeb. His grandfather Mirza Alam 
was put to death for some reason at Delhi and fled to R^mpur. He is 
said to be still spoken of as ‘ Rdmpur Juni ’ and in order to conceal his 
identity he joined the Kanchans. See also Perna. 

KanchI, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multfe. 

Kanda, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kandan, an agricultural clan found in Sh5.hpur. 

Kakdabeb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


The story told is that Ahad’s son, the king Shidad, huilt a magnificent palace, which he 
named Paradise In it he placed virgins instead of the houris of Paradise, who are lawful 
to the dwellers therein. This recalls the practice of the Assassins as told in the Bistory 
of that sect by von Hammer, p. 137 of the English translation : — 

“ A youth who was deemed worthy, by his strength and resolution, to be initiated into 
the Assassin service, was invited to the table and conversation of the grandmaster or 
grand-prior : he was then intoxicated with henbane (hashish) and carried into the garden 
which, on awakening, he believed to be the Paradi;e ; everything around him the houris in 
particular, contributed to confirm his delusion.” 

The Ramjani of course claims descent from Ram Chandra. 

t Kanchans and Kanjars generally follow Muhammadan Law in oases of inheritance 
Panjubfiecori, 93ofl884, 52of 1893, t52of 1892 and 98 of 1883. In llTibha, however’ 
it is stated that sons and daughters succeed equally, contrary to Muhammadan Law ' 

A low class of Muhammadans : Punjabi Dicty., p, 100, 
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Kandeea, the' same as tbe dhunia or penja, or rather ‘ a Hindu dhunia ’ ; but 
see Kanera. 

Kandhae, one of tbe phratries of the Rajputs in Karn4l and like the 
Mandhar, Panihar, Sankarw^l and Bargujar descended from Lao. 
Intermarriage between these tribes is forbidden on the ground of their 
common descent. 

KandeanaHj a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kandwa, a -Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kaneea, (1) a mat-weaver but now a weaver of any kind (Multdni) : (2) 
the Kaneras form a small Muhammadan caste, found only on the lower 
courses of the Sutlej and Ghenab, and on the Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Delhi. They are a river 
tribe, and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and 
leaves, making string, and generally working in grass and reeds ; but 
they have now taken to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. 
In Dera Ismdil Khan and Bannu, however, they still work in kdthud and 
hander, of which they make mats and fatalis for the roofs of houses, as 
well as ropes. They are a low caste, slightly but only slightly superior 
in standing and habits to the other grass-workers and tribes of the river 
banks. “ A Kaneri by caste, and her name is GhuUm Fatima, and she is 
an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild-pigs) ! ” (2) a clan 
(agricultural) found in MuitAn. 

Kaneean, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Kanet. — The Kanets are the yeoman peasantry of the eastern Himalayas in 
tbe Punjab, and of the hills at their base. On the west they extend as 
far as Bangahal and the eastern portion of the KAngra Valley, occupying 
the whole of Kullu,* Mandi, Buket, the Simla HiU States and Sirmur. 
A few are also found east of the Sutlej in the Jhandbari ildqa of HoshiAr- 
pur and the Kotdha Valley of AmbAla is also held by them. In KAngra 
Proper their place is filled by the Ghirths. The RAjputs are, generally 
speaking, their over-lords, but in many places, especially in the Simla 
Hills, they have retained their original independence and are directly 
subordinate to the Rdjput BAjAs. 

The common derivation of Kanet or Kanait is from htmit ‘ indiffer- 
ence’ or ' hostility’ to the Shdshtras, and the RAjputs or Chhatris who 
did not observe them strictly are said to have been called ‘Kanait.’ 
Their laxity was mainly with regard to wedding and funeral rites and 
in keeping widows as wives. Others say that the word is really kania 
het or ‘love for daughters’ because Kanets did not bill their girl-child- 
ren. The true RAjputs used to kill theirs at birth. Another suggestion 
is that ait signifies sons, just as aih signifies brothers and kinsmen, 
e. g. RAmait means RAmu’s sons and Ramaik tiis brothers and kin. 
Now RAja Kans of the PurAns is called KAn in PahAri and his sons 
would be called Kanait, but since Kans persecuted Brahmans and was 


The LahuBs, or peasantry in Lahn), ar.^ b-qinnin? to call themaelyes Kanets as they 
become Hinduized. See under Lahula. The Kanets of hahul are said to be called Jad by 
the Kanets of Kullu, but that term appears to be unkaown bath in Lihul and in Sp iti. 
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looked upoQ as a dait (a devil or rdJcshasa), lie was killed and left 
no descendants. Ofcliers say that Krishna, also called Kan in Pahdri, 
invaded Basliahr and advanced to Shuriiiatpur (now Sardhan) ; so his 
descendants are Kanait. But neither suggestion appears tenable. 

Speaking generally, the further we peneti-ate into the Hills the less 
pure isthelvanet and the lower he stands in Hindu estimation. In the 
Siwdlik hills, in Sirmur, below the Chaur Peak, in lower Suket, Mandi, 
NtiHgarh, Bilaspur, etc., the pure Kanets at least rank higher than those 
in the upper hills of Kullu, Saraj and the other Simla States. The 
latter in turn look down upon the Kanets whose country stretches from 
the Nogri khad to Kanaur, and they in turn despise the Jdds of 
Kanaur itself. 

In Kullu Proper, f.e., in the Kullu Valley, the Kanets have three groups 
or grades : Khash, Rdhu and Niru* the latter apparently confined to 
the*^ Dugi-Lag ivaziri in Kullu. Sir James Lyall, however, only noted 
two divisions the ‘ Kassiya ’ and ‘ Rao.’ The latter say that a of Kullu 
ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether 
to Hinduism ; those who obeyed were called Kassiyas and those who 
stuck to their old ways, Rdos. It is a fact' tliat at the present day the 
former are more Hindu in all their observances than the latter and the 
story is otherwise probable, as one can see that the foreign priests round 
the were always striving to make the Kullu people more orthodox 

Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmans and less devoted to the worship 
of their local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the j/'aneo, and pretend to 
some superiority which, however, is not admitted by the R'ios. They 
intermarry and eat and drink together out of the same cooking-pots but 
not out of the same dish or plate. The late Mr. A. Anderson noted that 
the Kassiya were more common in Kullu proper and the Rfio in Saraj. 
The Kanets of the remote MaUna Valley will be found described under 
Ra Deo. According to Cunningham Rdos are also in possession of the 
lower Pabar, Rupin and Tons valleys in the Simla Hills, but these may 
be the Rdhus of those Hills. They give their name to tlie petty fief 
of Rawfibin or Rawain. 

In the Simla Hills the groups are Kanet, Khash, Rfihu and Kuran (? or 
Kuth^ra), the Khash ranking below the Kanet, who take their daughters 
inmarriao’e ; while both rank above the Rdhu, who are votaries of Rfihu, 
and the Kuran, devotees of Ketu. I'hese two latter groups keep an 

*In Simla the Niru, Norn, Siura, Nona, Neonu and (or) Nota sept(9) are said to bo old 
Kaneta and descended from the Kajputs— of a tribe not speciBed— who were radrris or 
movannas Brahmans and Midns or sons of Rajas who took Kanet wives. They often 
intermarry with the Khash or Khosh. The Niin and Khosh do not intermarry with the 
Rahu and Kuran, though the two former eat food cooked by each other, and also with the 
Kahn and Kuran’except at times of si'tfak aod pdfak. In Knlla and Bashahr the Rahn and 
Kuran cook food on an angetha or stove, while the Sfru and Khosh use chdlas, but thi.s is a 
custom rather than a caste distinction. The Rahu and Kuran disre-rard the ra e of _iAlh, 
i e they can drink from the same cup. With them demise mourning ends after three 
days and on the 5th they kill a goat. These Kanaits can cohabit with a Kolin, if they 
keep her in a separate house, and any son by her will be a servant in p.e family but 
cannot claim inheritance. But a Digi woman cannot be kept, as the Dagi is inferior in 
caste to the Koli. These Kanaits eat the flesh of the ewe, bheri. They can marry the 
maternal uncle’s or father’s sister’s daughter. They are fouud in Kullu and Bashahr but 
there are very few to the sooth of the Nogri. The Rahn and Kuran hardly difler at all. 
They intermarry and eat together during sdtak and pdtak. Rahu is said to be derived from 
Rahu the san-devonring dragon, or, in Kalla Proper, from mahu, a bee. 
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eclipse as a fete-day, feasting jnst as it takes place. On the Shivrdtri 
too they make an ox of flour and worship it : and then the head of the 
family shoots it in the belly with an arrow or cuts it with a sword, and 
the pieces are distributed to all present, in spite of attempts to rescue 
the image.* * * § 

In Sirmiir the Kanets are found throughout the State, but trans-Giri 
only the Khash. The latter have an offshoot called Sharai from shara, 
the Muhammadan Law, because their ancestor when hardpressed 
acknowledged himself the Koli of his Muhammadan oppressors. The 
Khash will give no daughters to the Sharai. Most of the Kanets in 
Sirmur are returned as Pnnw£r. 

The relative position of the different groups can hardly be stated 
with precision. Thus in Kulla Proper the Khash rank higher than the 
llrthu, despite the saying : 

Khashia, Khash Ms, 

Man elc, bob Ms. 

“ To every Khashia.t twenty Khash, 

One mother, twenty fathers.” 

In Sard] the Kanets are polyandrous, yet they profess to look down on 
the Kanets of Kullu Proper : and in the Simla Hills the Khash are in- 
ferior to the true Kanets. 

In the Kanaur tract of Bashahr, the Kanets are called Japs or Zfids 
and form a distinct sub-caste with which the Kanets of the lower ranges 
do not, as a rule, intermarry or eat, though they will smoke and drink 
with them. They are not at all particular about their food or drink, 
and will actually eat yah-beei. These Kanets will be found fully 
described under Kanaubi. 

Throughout Sirmur and the Simla Hills there were until quite recent 
times two great factions, the Shdtis or followers of the PSndavas, and 
the Bdshis who were adherents of the Kauravas.J Social intercourse 
of any kind between these two groups was absolutely forbidden, but 
they now intermarry, and so on. In Sirmur the adherents of the 
Kauravas are also called Sathars, those of the PSndavas Pasars. The 
origin of these terms is lost in obscurity. 

The Kanets are, or claim to be, of impure Rdjput descent, but the 
race is of diverse ori^n. In Kullu they are often classed by other 
Hindus as on a par with the RSthis§ of Klngra, and jnst as the latter 

* In the Simla hills, four classes among the Kanets were said to rank higher than the rest 
and are known as the Char Khundh. Their names are Bhannthf, Parhiar, Chhippar, Balhfr. 
Other sub divisions in those hills are Kohal, Gahru, Baruri, Chakar, Katlehru ’ Suraii” 
Khash, Badni, Charola, Badalwal, Jalanu, Rohal, Katalik, Pirwil, Janwal, DoIal.Rohana’, 
Kulharnun, Norn, Laddogarh. But a large number of kheis are now given as superior to 
the rest of the Kanets. ^ 

I Said to mean “female” (PKhas), The word Khasha in Sanskrit is said to have 
meant the country inhabited by the fourth class of the Hindus (? Sudraa). Is extended 
from Knmaun to the Simla Hills. 

± The Bashis kept the Shivratri on the 14th, the Shatis on the 15th of Phigan. 

§ The Kanets rank well above the Ghirths in the hypergamy scale, for whereas a 
Ghirthni becomes a qneen in the 7th generation a Kanetni may aspire to that honour in 
the 5th, which places the Kanets just below the Uatbis. 
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claim to be Rdjputs, who have lost status by taking to the plough, or 
the offspring of Rajputs by women of Sudra rank, so the Kanets say 
that they are the children of women of the hills by Rajputs who came 
up from the plains. On the other hand, another story makes the mass of 
the KuUu population homogeneous and assigns both the Kanets and the 
Dagis to one stock. Two sons of the demi-god, BMm Sain, Pandava, 
each had a son by a dtbUghter of a Kulln rdkshasa or demon. One of 
these married a Bhotanti or Tibetan woman, who fed him on yak^s flesh, 
80 that he and his children by her became Dagis. The other son was 
the ancestor of the Kanets. 

But if the mass of the Kanets claims descent from various Rajput 
tribes, some, such as the Chibhar, from Kishfcwdr and Lahore, and the 
Pogra, from Jammu, claim to be Brahmans by origin. Besides their 
nebulous status groups the Kanets are divided into countless septs of 
which only a few can be noticed here. More than 1,100 Kanet kliels* 
or septs are enumerated. The khel is quite distinct from the gotra 
which is often, if not always, retained. The origin of some of the khels 
is quite recent and well authenticated. Thus the Sain sept is descended 
from Rdnas of Kot Kh4i, Khaneti, Kumh4rsain and'Delhat : the Malidra 
sprang from a cadet branch of the ruling families of Bil4spur and 
Ndilagarh; and both, originally Bdjputs by birth, have sunk to Kanet 
status. 

In Sirmur the Jaitki khel is so named from the village of Jaitak, 
but it is said to be descended from a Khatri of Sdmana who espoused 
a Kanetnf. 

From the Agnikula Rdjputs have sprung the Agnibansi and Punw4r 
septs ; and from the Punw4r the Bhaunthi, Badhdr, Baler, Khanogfl 
and RamM septs. 

The Tanwar or Tanur Kanets are descended from Rajputs of that 
clan and are found, chiefly, in B4ghal, Mahlog and Kunhidr. 

From the Chauh4ns are descended the Rahdni, Namola, Biphrdla. 
Padhar, Padhan, S4di, Chauh4n, Chdndal and Chandel septs, all 
claiming Baldeo of Delhi as their progenitor. The Badhoi Kanets, 
who are very numerous in the Simla Hills, are also said to be Chanhan ; 
they are divided into a number of sub-septs and can marry within their 
own sept. Other septs are : — 

1 . BhSradwajet : this gotra name is still in use, but it includes the 
Bat4I and M4nlu (Kanet) septs and the Chan4ru (Brahmans). Tradi- 
tion says that once a Brahman mduci of Sonwal, a village in Koti, 
had two sons who married Kanet brides. One settled at Mdnla village, 
the other at Bhdtld, and they founded the Mdnlu and Ba^dl septs. 
Those of the family who remained Brahmans settled at Chandrf, a 
village in Ko^i and are called Ch&n4ru. 2. Kalal : a sept which takes 
its name from Kelo, a village in Koti, and gives its name to the Kalal^hi 
pargana of that State. 3. Chauhan, a sept which occupies the upper 
valley cf the Pfibar in Jnbbal, and is numerons in Keonthal, Sirmur, 

• The word ihel is pronounced like Icher, with the hard I, in the Simla Hills. It may, 
however, be Wenticsil with the Paditu hhel. 

The occnrrwice of this gotra name among the Gaddis and Uhirths also will be noted. 
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Mandi and Suket. 4. Mangal, a sept which gives its name to the 
Mangalj a tract lying west of the Pabar basin. 5. Kasib, anotlicr 
gotra namej more than half of whom are returned from Bashahr, where 
the Kanets are divided into numerous septs. 

The Ranetb- of Kullu. 

Kanets of both sexes wear a dress which is picturesque, and not at all 
oriental. ^ red and black ivoollen cap, not unlike a Scotch bonnet at 
first sight, a grey or brown loose woollen tunic girt in, with a rope or 
sash at the waist, a striped cr chequered blanket worn like a Scotch 
plaid round the chest and over the shoulders, form the dress of the men. 
If well enough off, they add loose woollen trousers tight round the ankle. 
Some of the women wear a cap like that of the men, under which their 
hair hangs down in long jilaits lengthened out with plaits of worsted, 
but ino.^t of them do without a cap, and w'car their hair puffed out and 
twi.sted into a high sloping chignon, not unlike the fashidn once prevail- 
ing among English women. Instead of a tunic they wear a plaid or 
blanket fastened around them with bodkins, and so skilfully put 
on that while tlie neck and arms are bare, all tlie re.st of the body is 
modestly covered to below the knee : the leg is bare or covered with a 
woollen gait-r : broad metal anklets are not uncommon, and set off the 
leg very prettily ; the arms are generally^ overloaded with bracelet.*. 
Both sexes are generally .shod with sandals made of plaited straw or 
hemp, but many go bare foot, and a few wear leather shoes. Both sexes, 
especially on festival days, are fond of wearing bunches of flowers stuck 
in their caps or in their hair, and strings of flowers hung round their 
necks. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, with a 
ruddy color showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark as the ordinary 
Punjabi.* They are not tall, but look strong and active, and generally 
have handsome figures. Many of the wonien have fine eyes, and a mild 
and gentle expression of face, but the men, on the whole, have the 
advantage in regularity of feature. The finest men are to be found in 
Sardj. The women do most of the field work, with the exception of 
ploughing, but in return they have more liberty than m most parts of 
India. They attend all the fairs and festivals ( j<'ich) held periodically at 
every temple in the country. At thc'C fairs both sexes join in the 
singing and dancing, hut the women in Kullu dance separately, and at 
night only. In Bashahr the Kanets ot both sexes dance together. In 
the Ldg and Parol wazlrlg it is nut uncommon to see many ot both sexes 
returning from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the re>ult of deep potations 
of >>ur or lugri, a kind of weak acid beer, generally brewed at home, from 
rice. In Kupi and Saiaj drinking is considered a reproach, and almost 
sniversally eschew'ed.t In the winter, when confined to their houses by 

* VVitli thf exception of a few families, descendants of the Rajas’ priests ox yarohiU, the 
Kullu Brahmans differ very little m appearance, dress or customs fiom the Kanets 'J'he 
same may be said of neaily all of the few Rajputs. The blood is in fact generally very 
mixed, for both Brahmans and Kajputs commonly marry Kauet girls; su'ch Wives are 
known as tril in distinction from the lari, or wife of the .same caste taken by the regular 
bidh ceremony . L 3 'ail s Raugra. filett. f‘ep,§ *14. The tvxt is from § 111’. 

jin Riipi a mildly intoxicating, but very refreshing, infusion of hemp-leaves (hhang), 
violets and sugar is occasionally indulged in at fairs. In the other icanVis of Knllu Proper, 
towards the sources of the Beas, Ihere is much drunkenness. The hill-beer is of two kinds] 
lugri and chakti and sur. The former is made from rice, fermented with phap, a kind of 
yeast which is imported from Ladakh or Baltistan, and the composition of whi’ch is a trade 
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the snow, the men spend most of their time in weaving blankets and 
cloth for sale or home consuxnption ; the women do not weave in 
Kullu. 

Social usages. 

‘The s (‘ial usages of the Kanets are not peculiar to the caste, but are 
those which are followed by the other castes in the localities con- 
cerned, the upper classes of the Kanets observing the same usages as 
the Brahmans or Rajputs, while the lower are content to follow much 
the same customs as the artisan castes below them. A full account 
therefore of all the Kanet social usages and religious beliefs would be 
tantamount to a description of all the Hindu usages in vogue in the 
hills of Kullu, Mandi, iSuket and Simla, logether with an account of all 
ihe Hindu beliefs in those hills. Such an account is attempted in the 
Introductory Volume; and the notes which follow give only the barest 
outlines of the social observances in Kullu. Those of the Kanets of 
Ldhul, Kanaur and Bashahr and separately described under Labula 
and Kanadki, and below on p. 000 will be found an account of the 
people of Bashahr. 

On the birth of a male child in Kullu there is a feast, and a present 
is made to the headman (negi) of the Kothi. The chdd is christened 
some time within the year following, and is then produced in public, 
and there is another feast. It is a common custom in Outer Sard] to 
give two brothers names that rhyme. According to one informant, 
who ranks all Kanets as Sudras, the Khash observe the same rites at 
birth as the twice-born castes, while the Raos, like the low castes, simply 
offer a bunch of green grass to the child’s father and he places it on 
his head, but gives no alms. 

‘ Three kinds of marriage ceremonies are in use in Kullu, viz. (I) Bedi 
hidhjthe ordinary Hindu form; (2) ruti mandi, four or five men go from 
the bridegroom to the bride’s house, dress her up, put a cap on her head, 
and then bring her home to the bridegroom ; (3) Ganesh puja, the form 
used by Brahmans, Khatris, Suniasas, etc., in marrying a Kanet girl. The 
bridegroom sends his priest and others to the bride’s house where worship 
of Ganesh is performed, and the bride then brought home. Suniaras 
send a knife to represent them.' The children of a Brahman and Rdjput 
by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and Rdjputs ; the term Rathi is 
often added as a qualification by any one pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father’s full heirs, 
but in the presence of other children by a Zdri wife they would ordinarily 
only get an allotment by way of maintenance, put by seme at one-fifth, 
but the limit seems rather vague in practice. The rule of inheritance in 


secret of the brewers, who are nearly all Ladakhis or Lahulis, and thus able to keep 
the roadside public-honses and the drinking-tents at fairs in their own hands. Four 
measures of rice are mixed with 4 equal measures of phap, and to the mixture is added Ihe 
same bulk of water, the whole sufficing to fill a large earthenware vessel in which it is 
allowed to remain for 4 days ; the liquor is then strained off, and will keep good for 8 days ; 
it is acid and sickening, and an acqnired taste is necessary for its appreciation. Sur is the 
“ table beer " of the country, brewed by the people in their homes, and is made in the same 
way as cUakti. hut with Tcodra millet instead of rice, and a ferment called dhili, instead of 
phap. D/uii is a mixture of safu and various herbs kneaded into a cake without any ad- 
mixture of water, and kept warm below a layer of barley straw for 20 days or.so, when it 
begins to smell, it is then dried, and is ready for use. 
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Kulla among all tribes at the pi-eaent day is yagfcaMd, or, as it is here 
called, mundevand, that is, all legitimate sons of one father get an equal 
share without reference to the number of sons born of each wife or 
mother. Among the Kanets and the lower castes the real custom hitherto 
has been that every son by a woman kept and treated as a wife was 
legitimate. It was not necessary that any ceremony should have been 
performed. If no one else claimed the woman, and she lived with the 
man as a wife, the son born from such cohabitation was legitimate. In 
the same way among the same classes a pichlag, or posthumous son 
(called ronda in Kullu), born to a widow in the house of a second husband, 
is considered the son of the second husband ; and a widow cannot be 
deprived of her life tenure of her husband’s estate for want of chastity 
so long as she does not go away to live in another man’s bouse. It 
appears to be a general idea in Kullu that a father could, by formal deed 
of gift executed in bis lifetime, give his estate to a daughter, in default 
of sons, without consent of next of kin. It is, I think, doubtful also 
whether a distant kinsman (say, more than three or four generations 
apart) could claim against a daughter without gift, and, it seems, 
generally allowed that a gharjatcdi or son-in-law taken into the house 
becomes after a tiaie entitled to succeed as a kind of adopted son 
without proof of gift’ : (Lyall, § 116). 

' Polyandry now prevails only in Saraj, and there the custom seems to 
be tending to fall into disuse. It is in reality a mere custom of com- 
munity of wives among brothers who have a community of other goods. 
In one house you may find three brothers with one wife, in the next three 
brothers with four wives, all alike in common ; in the next house there 
may be an only son with three wives to himself. It is a matter of means 
and of land ; a large- farm requires several women to look after it. 
Where there is only one wife to several brothers, it will generally be 
found that some of the brothers are absent for part of the year working 
as laborers. In former years I have seen perplexing claims arise from 
this custom. The sons or grandsons of a family which has lived in 
polyandry agree to divide the ancestral estate, and quarrel as to the 
shares, some saying that each son should get an equal share, others that 
the sons of each mother (where the fathers had several wives in common) 
should get an equal share, others that the sons of each putative father 
should get an equal share. Of late years such disputes have seldom 
arisen, as it has become a pretty generally recognised principle that, as 
far as our courts are concerned, the woman in these cases is the wife 
only of the eldest son or head of the family, and all sons she may bear 
must be pre^med to be his. This principle agrees in results with, what 
1 believe to have been in former times, the general rule of inheritance, 
BS between the children of brothers all living in community of wives 
(but it must be confessed that no one custom seems to have been rigidly 
followed in all cases) ; on the other hand, as between the children of 
brothers all of whom did not live in community of wives, the old custom 
of the country was, I believe, as follows If of three brothers, one 
^parated oS his share of the estate and set up for himself, and the other 
two lived on m common and a son was born in their house ; then such 
son w^ considered to be the child of two fathers and heir to the estate 
ot toth : the separated brother or his children could claim no share of 
such estate on the death of either of the united brothers. This appears 
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to me to have been the custom in past times, but it is opposed to the 
principle, above mentioned as at present in force, of only recognising the 
mother to be the wife of one of the brothers, and I am not aware that it 
has been ever affirmed by our courts.’* Lyall, § U7. 

A corpse is burnt ordinarily on the day following the death, before 
the cremation it is covered with a cloth, and the musicians play. If 
the deceased is of good family his ashes are at once taken to Hardw^r, 
whaleverthe season of the year: otherwise they are kept till the 
winter, when a party is made up to convey to the Ganges the ashes of 
all who have died in the neighbourhood during the summer. The for- 
mal funeral ceremonies (the gati) are performed on the tenth day 
after death, when the deceased’s clothes are divided among the 
officiating Brahmans and the Kumhars who provide the earthen pots 
for the funeral. On the 13th day {pacJii) a goat is sacridced and 
is eaten at a feast by the relatives of the family. Kanets of the lower 
class (the Raos) perform all these ceremonies on one day, the third after 
the death. In some places it is usual after a cremation to make a small 
foot-bridge over running water somewhere in the neighbourhood to 
help the passing of the soul of the deceased. On the fourth anniver- 
sary of the death the chauharkha feast is celebrated, and until then 
the widow, if faithful to the memory of the dead, should remain in 
mourning and refrain from wearing her ornaments, she is forbidden for 
ever to wear again her gold nose-ring and huldk. 

‘The Kullu people are good humoured among themselves but rough 
and inhospitable to strangers, very shy and distrustful of any new officer 
but almost fond of one they know well, very submissive to constituted 
authority if exercised with any tact, not given to theft, and not much to 
falsehood ; but this is partly the result of a sithplicity or want of cunning 
which does not see how a fact perfectly well known to the questioned 
person can be concealed from the questioners. On the other hand, they 
are not so industrious, so frugal, or so enterprising as the Kdngra people, 
and they are still more superstitious. That they have imagination is 
proved by many of their legends and fairy tales which contain as much 
of that quality as any in the world. Their sense of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the wild stories 
they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, rugged rock, or waterfall, 
to explain the impression which its form produces on their minds. They 
are very fond of music ; the tunes, which are quick and lively, remind 
one of Irish jigs or Scotch reels. The women sing a great deal, and 
rhyming songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in commemo- 
ration of any remarkable event. As a general rule, one line in each 
couplet is not original and has no reference to the subject in hand. It 
belongs, in fact, to a collection of old lines, which is used as a common 
stock by all the poets of the country, like a Gradiis ad Parnassum. 
This is a splendid invention for reducing the difficulty of rhyming, 
which keeps so many poets mute in other countries. Their heads are 
full of strange fancies about things spiritual ; for instance, they believe 

• Among the Kanets of Kodh Sowar, i. e., in Bangahal the vands or separate holdinf,s 
were indivisible, so that if the owner of a single land died it went to his kanna or youngest 
son, while if he held two, the other went to his next youngest, and so on. ‘ The elder sons 
went out into the world and took service with the R4ji or elsewhere, earning a grant of 
land thereby, wMle the younger sous remained at home and succeeded. 
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in the soul leaving the body during sleep, and account in this way for 
dreams : in these wanderings they say the soul can hold converse with 
the spirits of deceased persons, and communications are often received 
in this way. Both men and women are very susceptible of the passion 
of love, and do wild things under its influence. 'I'hey will run off and 
live together in a cave in the mountains till forced down by the pangs of 
starvation. Men of the best families constantly incur imprisonment or 
loss of office for breaches of marriage laws, or social outlawry for the 
Sake of some low caste w’Oinau. They are not manly or martial in 
manner, but I doubt if they can be called a cowardly race. 1 have seen 
them attack bears and leopards without firearms in a rather courageous 
way.^'^ Apart from the jollifications at the fairs, the- people, even the 
children, have few amusements. A game called chagols or “sheep and 
panthers ” is sometimes played with pebbles for pieces on a rough sort 
of chessboard chalked on a rock. 

To describe the religious ideas of the Kanets would be tantamount to 
giving ail account of modern Hinduism in the Himalayas. But to show 
the curious natures of their superstitions it is worth while to describe an 
expiatory ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object of 
lemoving grah or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed to be brood- 
ing over a hamlef. The deoffl of the place is, as usual, first consulted 
through the chela and declares himself also under the spell, and advises 
a yog' or feast, which is given in the evening at the temple. Next niornirg 
a man goes round from house to house with a kilta or creel on his back, 
into which each family throws all sorts of odds and cuds, pairing 
of nails, pinches of salt, bits of old iron, handfuls of grain, etc. ; 
the whole community then turns out and circumambulates the village, 
at the same time stretching an unbroken thread round it fastened to 
pegs at the four corners. This done, the man with the creel carries it 
down to the river-bank, and empties the contents therein, and a sheep, 
fowl, and some small animals are sacrificed on the spot. Half the sheep 
is tbe perquisite of the man who dares to carry the creel, and he is also 
enteitained from house to house on the following night. 

The people of Bashahe State. 

The Bashahris or people of Bashahr, the Simla Hill State which lies 
mo.«t remote from the Punjab proper, differ in their customs so materi- 
ally from the peoples of the other Simla Hill States that it is necessary 
to describe them separately. While the mass of the population is 
Kauet, Rhjputs or Thakurs, Brahmans and the low castes of the Simla 
Hills are also well represented in Bashahr, but the customs of the 
people as a wliole are those of the Kanets, the dividing line between the 
different castes being very indistinct. Tne following account of the 
people of Bashahr is from the pen of Pandit 'I fka Rhm Joshi. It excludes 
the customs of Kanaur, for which reference must be made to Kanauei. 

The Kanets of Bashahr appear to be divided into two hypergamons 
sub-castes (groups) : — 

(i) Khash. 

(ii) Karan, or Bfihu, from whom the Khash take daughters but do 

not give them brides in return, 

*Lyall’s Kingra Sett. Rep., § IJ8. The rest of the above account is from that wort or 
the KuUu Gazetteers^ 
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There is also a third, a sectarian group, the Ganesha, so called be- 
cause they adore the deity Ganesh. 

The Kanets were originally Thdiurs, but lost status by adopting 
widow remarriage. 

The Brahmans of Bashahr are divided into three grades : — 

(i) Uttam, who do not plough. 

{ii) Ach^raj, who receive the ashuhh dan or impure alms of the 
other Brahmans and Rd/jputs. They take daughters in 
marriage from the 

(Hi) Krishna, who plough. 

Like the other two twice-born castes most of the Brahmans in Bashahr 
are sirtorda and not of pure descent. Those that are of pure blood may 
be divided into two grades 

(a) The State purohits, who intermarry, and eat kachhi with the 
purohits of Ranwi, a village of Brahmans who are priests 
to the Raja, and Brahmans as well as with those of jpwarch 
and Singrd. 

(h) Bdzdr purohits. 

All the twice-born castes will eat pahki with one another, and even 
from the Khash and Kardn Kanets ; but they never do so with the 
Krishna group of the Brahmans. 

Observances at : 

1. Birth . — During pregnancy the huldeota is worshipped, if neces- 
sary, and between the seventh and eighth months the Ashtam Rdhu is 
also orshipped,* but these observances are confined to the twice-born 
castes and to the better class of the Khash Kanets. Brahmans predict 
the child’s sex by counting a handful of almonds, odd numbers indicat- 
ing a boy, even a girl. The birth of a girl passes unnoticed, but that 
of a boy is the occasion for festivities and almsgiving. As a rule the 
midwife is a woman of low caste, but sometimes Kardn women are so 
employed. During the last five months of pregnancy the midwife 
massages the woman at the end of each month to keep the foetus in 
position. 

The gontrdld is observed by Brahmans, .Rajputs and Vaisyas after 
11, 18 and 15 days, respectively. Some of the Khash also observe it. 
On the expiry of this period the family is deemed clean again, and 
other families of the tribe can eat with them. The mother is also puri-, 
fied after the gontrdld. The impurity only lasts three days among the 
menial tribes. 

The ceremony of feeding the child for the first time is called lugru, 
and is observed at an auspicious moment, with worship of Ganpati and 
the nine planets, and various festivities. 

The child is named at the annodak,i and as usual given two names. 
This is done when it is five or six months old as a rule. Ndtwa is ob- 


* Simply by making ^ts to priests and other Brahmans. 

t At which the child is fed for the first time oh grain and water. (Prom Sanskr. anna 
grain, and wdaft, water). 
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served among the three higher castes, and since recent times by some 
of the Khash. 

Women whose children die prematurely have recourse to various 
charms, but the favourite remedy is the worship of the Ashtam Rdhu, 
especially in cases of ashtamrdh* * * § or falling sickness, to which children 
are liable. 

The first tonsure (locally called hanbal)'^ is done at the kuldeotd’s 
temple alone. It is observed by the twice-born castes on a day fixed 
by a purohit or pddha : and by other castes with the deotd’s permission. 

2. Marriage . — Ritual marriage is confined to the ruling family and 
to some Darbaris, Brahmans and Banias of Rampur town. Amongst 
them a betiothal once made is irrevocable, except on account of leprosy, 
constant ill-health or apostasy on the bridegroom’s part, or in the event 
of his committing a crime. 

As soon as the date of the wedding is fixed, the preparations for it 
are begun on an auspicious day. The commencement of the wedding 
is called the sarbdrambh.X A kangnd is tied round the bridegroom’s 
wrist, and after that he must not go outside the house. Ganpati is 
then worshipped, and hatnd is rubbed on the bodies of both bride and 
bridegroom for three to five days, according to the means of the family. 
Worship of the Kuljd, i.e., the boy’s family god, is then performed.' 
When the marriage party sets out, the bridegroom is garlanded,§ but 
those of his family who are under the influence of gharastak (Sanskr. 
grihastak, ‘ family ’) must not see the garland or it will bring them bad 
luck. The cost of the garland as well as the expenses of the graha 
shdntiW are borne by the bridegroom’s maternal uncle. 

After the departure of the wedding party the women observe the 
parohd or parowdn,^ but this is not known in the villages. This cus- 
tom, general throughout the Hills, is confined to the women because 
all the men have gone on the wedding procession. The women per- 
form the wedding rites at the bridegroom’s house, one representing the 
priest, others the bride and bridegroom, and so on, with songs^ and 
dances. 


When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house the parents meet 
first— an observance called milnt—and the bridegroom must not see his 
parents- or sister-in-law until the lagan pherd rite has been solemnised. 


* If Ashtamrah or ashf mraKi.. that is, the planet Bahn (the eighth grdh) is at the eiehth 
place from the lagna, in which the boy was born, brings sickness to him ; and to avert this 
Rahti must be worshipped. Since the eighth place from the janma-lagna (birth laondi is 
that of Death, there is danger of sickness if it is occupied by Rahu, Shani and Mamral 
grahas. ° 

t Kanhdl, from Sanskrit. Tcarnavedhd, meaning boring of ears, is the ceremony in which 
the ears are pierced for the insertion of earrings. The Kuladevata and Ganpati are wor- 
shipped. ^ 

XFrom Sanskrit sach, all, and drumhh, commencement. 

§ i. e., a .-■(ic/! rd is placed on the bridegroom's head. Children by a former wife are forbid 
den to see their father put on the shehrd on the occasion of his second marriane • tbron^hmit 
the Hills, children by a former wife are not allowed to see their father mlh^ ^e tf a 
bridegrocm. 


II Graha ahdnti or worship of the nine planets. 

t Parohd or parowdn appears to be derived from paurdnd, to send to sleep. 


< 
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At this rite lie recites chhands* There come the sir-gondi, menhdi and 
oiling of the bride. After worshipping Ambika and performing ,/aZJdtrdt 
the bridegroom’s sihrd is untied by bis best man, who must be a re- 
lative. The wedding concludes with the untying of the bride’s Jcangnd 
by a man who is regarded as a great friend of the bridegroom. 

The bride returns to her father’s house three weeks or a month after 
the wedding. This is called the dwirdgaman, and sometimes coats 
one-fourth of the amount spent on the actual wedding. 

Dower. 

Only among the twice-bom castes does a bride receive dower, stri- 
dhan. This includes the presents made to her by her father and hus- 
band, and the gifts made to her by her mother-in-law and others at the 
end of the wedding ceremony. 

The Bashahr State has recently bestowed two villages on the two 
Deis of Bashahr who were married to the Rdjd of Kdshipnr. The in- 
come of these two villages will go to the two Deis at Kd,9hipur, and to 
their offspring after their death.l: Occasionally the chief or a rani 
gives dower to a Brahman girl. She is then called a kaiikori, and is 
regarded as the donor’s own daughter. Even poor men give a daughter 
some dower according to their means. Locally this is called sambhal, 
a term which includes any present made to a married daughter on 
certain occasions. 


♦ Some of the chhands recited by the bridegroom are given below 

1. Chhand pahd'&n chand pakd&n, 

Chand pakaigd bird, 

Bardt di chdndni Jamdt, 

Ayd Idrd hird. 

2. Chhand 'pahd&n chhand pakdun, 

Chhand paTcdigd khurmd. 

Tumhdri beti Tco aisd rakhwn, 

Jaisd dnkhon men surma. 

3. Chhand pahdun chhand pdkdv.n, 

Chhand pakdigd rord, 

Vdsrd chhand tab kah-dn, 

Jo saurd deice ghord, 

Chhand paydgd chhand paydgd, 

Chhand paydgd thdU, 

Dusrd chhand tab kahungd. 

Jab saura degd salt, 

I recite a metre like the betel leaf, 

The wedding procession has arrived, the canopy is pitched, 

The bridegroom is like a diamond. 

I recite a metre sweet like a sweet. 

I will keep your girl as well 
As (women keep) lamp-black in the eyes. 

I recite a metre as hard as a stone. 

The next metre will recite 
When the father-in-law gives me a horse. 

I recite a metre as fine as a metal dish. 

The next metre will recite 

When my father-in-law gives me my wife’s sister also. 

Chhand means quatrains ; but they also recite some couplets or doha. 
t This “ pilgrimage to a spring ” is made on the fourth day after the wedding, 
i “ It seems quite opposed to all custom,’’ wrote Sir James Lyall, “ for a Hindu Raja to 
give territory as dower with a daughter,” Kangra Sett, Rep., § 129. No doubt the custom is 
unusual but under certain circumstances it clearly exists. 
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Formal marriage is not, however, universally observed even by 
Brahmans or Eajputs, on the one hand : while, on the other, even B4ni4s 
in townships observe the rites in vogue among Brahmans of the higher 
classes. Brahmans in the villages only observe the lagan phera. 
Among the Rajputs the Thdknrs who live in villages and marry in 
their own class omit the lagan phera, as do the agricultural Khash, 
but Th^kura who aspire to Mi4n status, and the upper classes among 
the Khash, do observe it. In brief formal marriage is confined to 
families resident in a bazar or township or connected with the Bashahr 
darbdr. 


Customary marriage. 

Customary marriage is usually observed by the Thdknrs and Khash 
who perform no lagan vedt rites, but simply w'orship the dwdr-matri* * * § , 
the hearth, and the nine planets. Collectively these observances are 
called These are the binding ingredients in the rite, al- 

though if a girl is being married to several husbands, the attendance 
of one only is indispensable. 

Another form of customary marriage with a maid, who is wooed and 
won from a fair or a place of pilgrimage, is prevalent among the Khash 
and Kar^n, It is solemnised by worship of the door and hearth, and 
by the andarera or andreltt,t and the pair are regarded as bride and 
bridegroom. 

If the girl’s parents have a husband in view, but she is forcibly 
carried off from a fair or elsewhere by another man, they will never- 
theless go to her wedding and give her a dower in money, clothes, etc., 
while the bridegroom gives his mother-in-law, father, or brother- 
in-law a present in cash.§ 

The consideration paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s guardians is 
called dheri, and if from any cause the marriage is dissolved this sum 
mast be refunded to the bridegroom. The man who abducts or seduces 
a married woman is liable for the payment of the dheri to her first hus- 
band. Moreover, if she has a child by her first husband and takes it 
with her, the second husband becomes liable for this child’s mainte- 
nance ; but it does not inherit its step-father’s property. 

An unmarried woman who gives birth to a child is called bahbi or 
bahrt, and the child, who is called jdtu or jhdtu, has no right whatever, 
if she marry, in her husband’s property. 


* The dwir-matri ara seven nymphs, who reside in the doors ; their names are as fol- 
lows : Kalyani, DhMada, ^anda, Punnya, Funyamukhi, Jaya or Vijayi. The whole group 
is called Dwar-matri. 

I From Sanskrit shdkhochchdra, the recitation of the bride’s and bridegroom’s got. slcakhd 
(wheoce the name) and parvara. Hence this rite con-esponds to the ootrachdr of the plains. 
Brahmans are paid for this recitation. Twice-born castes observe the sTcdkhochchdr, while 
the fourth class, that is the Kanets, call the wedding ceremony the shanhh-hhari. 

+ Said to be the Sanskrit vadhu-pravesh, the observance by which a lawfully married wife 
enters her husband's house at an auspicious time, with music and singing. 

§ Customary narriage is not permissible among the twice-born castes, and if such a 
marriage occur, the issue are only entitled to maintenance, or to a field or shop (for main- 
tenance) vvithout power of alienation : but such issue may succeed in defa^t of fully 
le^timate issue or agnates. 


Death-rites in Sashahr. 
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Observances at Death. 

The alms given at death are called hhat-ras,* * * § deva dan, gdu dan, 
haitarni dan, and ratn, and are offered by all castes. 

A mdli or nachhatri, called the ashdnti, can predict the fates of those 
who accompany the bier. The mdli is a worshipper of ghosts (mashdn 
and bhut). He is not a Brahman, but a Kanet, or even a man of low 
caste ; and he predicts after consulting his book of divination [gin.ne M 
hitdb). 

In the villages of Bashahr are men who can foretell deaths. Such a 
man is called a mushdni. They differ from the mdli. 

Chelds (lit. disciples) in Bashahr are called mdlis of the deotd'f and 
in order to ascertain if a man, woman or child is under a demon’s in- 
fluence, the demon’s mdli is called in. Taking some rapeseed in his 
hand he predicts the period within which the patient will recover. It 
the latter regains his health, a bali is offered to the demon. 

Bakrd sundhdX is performed after 13 days among Brahmans, and 
15 among Rajputs, while Kanets perform it after 15 or even after 10 
days. If the proper day chances to be inauspicious the observance is 
held a day earlier or later. The Brahman bhojan, or feast given to 
Brahmans, is called dharmshdnti, and after it the twice-born castes 
are considered purified. 

The mdski is a thrddh held one lunar month after the death: The 
chhe-mdski is held six months after it. 

The baraahwd is held on the first anniversary, and on it alms, includ- 
ing a shayyd^, a palanquin, horse, etc., are given to the family Achiraj 
or, in villages, to the Krishna Brahmans. A similar shradh is held on 
the second and third anniversaries. On the fourth is held the chau- 
barkhi. The soul goes through three phases, prdni, pret and rishet,\\ 
and on the completion of the fourth year it is purified and becomes a 
pitar deotd. la addition the pdrba-m^ and kdnidgat shrddha are ob- 
served for four or five generations. 

The deceased is also worshipped among the twice-born castes as a 
godling, salt, pdp or newa ; and among others an image is made of 
stone or of silver, for which some grain is set apart at each harvest, and 

• Khat.ras dan generally called dashaddn, the gift of ten things, viz., a cow, (2) land, (3) 
sesamum, (.4) gold, (3) clarified butter (ghi), (6) a cloth, (7) unpounded rice, (8) sugar, 
(.9) silver, (.10) salt. Ant dan is a gift made, given by the son on his father's breathing 
his last, Dev-dan is to oSer some gift to the deities. Those who receive the death- bed gifts 
from Brahmans and Rajputs are called Acharaj or Mahi-Brahmans. and those who receive 
the death-bed gifts from other castes are termed Krishan Brahmans. 

I The mdlis are exorcists as well, and also give oracles. 

j Ba'nrd means a goat, sacrificed 13 days after a death, and sxindhd means assafmtida, 
which is never eaten until the ceremony called 6afcrd(and) snndhd has been performed. 

§ Shayyd means bedding. In the shayya-ddn the following articles are given ; a cot 
bedding, ciuilt, bed-sheet, cooking vessels, dish, male and female attire, and ornaments, — 
all according to one’s means. 

II For one year after death the soul is called pret, and from the second year to the fourth it 
is called nshet, from rishi, a sage. 

^ The pdrvan shrddh is that which is performed on a parbi, such as an eclipse, on the 
8th and 14th of the dark half of a month, at an amdtcas or a pdranmdsi. And the kshaydh, 
or ekodist shrddh is that which is observed annually on the date of the death. 
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sometimes a he-goatis sacrificed and liquor drunk, the belief being that 
omission to keep up the worship of the dead will end in disaster. 

Brahmans and Rajputs observe the sapindava, sapindi shrddh and 
harchhu. In the latter rite khir (rice, milk and sugar) is prepared, and 
a Mahabrahman is fed with it. Then the corpse is put in a shroud and 
carried out to the burning ground. On the road pinds are given to 
ensure immunity to the deceased, and an earthen vessel is also broken. 
A lamp is kept burning till the kirid, to light the soul on its dark road, 
and the dharm-ghaia placed beside it to quench its thirst.* * * § 

Cults in Bashahr. 

The temples in Bashahr are of undoubted antiquity, and those of 
Nirt, Nagar and the Four Theris (see p. 471) are said to date back to 
the Tret4-yug ; those at Khardhan and Sungrti in Bhaba pargand and 
at Chug^on in Kanaur to the Dwdpar-yug. Most of them were 
originally constructed in those periods. 

The temple servants are the kdrddr or manager, pujdri, hkanddri, 
tokru, mdth, kdyath, mdtif and hajanlri. 

In the villages the term pw/drt or deolvX is applied to those who 
carry the deotd’s car or rath, as well as to those who accompany the 
deotd to their villages. 

At Shungra, Chugdon and Grdmang in Kanaur are temples of the 
three Maheshras. Grdmang is a village in Bh4bi pargand also called 
Kath-gaon. 

The bajantri are drummers or musicians and get grain, a he-goat 
(and sometimes a shroud at a death) for their services. Others offer a 
cloth, called shdri^, to the temple for the decoration of the god’s rath. 

The pujdris ordinarily belong to the first class of Kanets. The 
hhanddri is the storekeeper’. The tokru’s duty is to weigh, and the 
function of the indth or mdthas is to ask oracles of the deity on behalf 
of the people. 

The gods of the village-temples are subordinate to the god of a Deo 
mandir or “ great temple,” and they perform certain services for him, 
e. g., at a yag\\ and at fairs, in return for the fiefs [jdgiis) granted 
them by him. 

Similarly the temples at Bungi'a^f and Khar^han contain subordinate 
deotdi', and a Deo mandir usually possesses one or more birs** to whom 
food and sacrifice are offered, and who are also worshipped. 

Further in the temple of a village-god will generally be found two 
cars, one for the presiding god, the other for his subordinate, or kotirdl. 

* A person of the same name and rashi as the deceased must not accompany the bier, 
and should perform a graha-ddn for his own protection, 

t Here mdli means the man called dimcdn in these hills, and groJcch in Kanaur. 

j DeoHs are those who worship the deity ; they are also called pujdris. Deotus are 
especially those who carry the rath of the deity, and cause him to dance. 

§ Shari a dhoti-cloth or piece of cloth attached to the car of the deity. 

II Sanskrit yajna, a sacrifice. 

ir In turn Maheshwar of Silngra is subordinate to Bhim^ Kali at Sarihan. 

** Bir is par excellence the deity Mahibir, that is Hanuman ; Bhairab is also termed a 
Bit. Lankrabir too is a Bhairab deity. 
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The Kdli pujans are called kherid-kdri* * * § in Baabahr^, and include the 
Fret Puja, Tekar. and Sarvamandal pujans. They are observed in 
S4wan or Phagan, and the yag or observance is paid for from the jdgtr 
of the deity or from funds supplied by hia deoiiisf (devotees), who also 
give grain, ghi, oil and he-goats. On an auspicious day chosen by a 
Brahman as many as 50 he-goats are sacrificed, and the people of the 
neighbourhood are feasted, the priests and deotus receiving the goats’ 
heads and fee, with some grain and ghi. 

The ShdndX yag. — In Bashahr the Shand yag is celebrated where 
there has been a good crop or an epidemic is raging. Sometimes 108 
halts, sometimes less, are offered, and sacrifices are also made to the 
ten dishas or quarters. The gods of the four therls and the five sthdns^ 
(i.emples) also assemble at it and other gods from the country round 
attend the yag. The expense incurred is considerable- In Bashahr 
the people also perform the shdnd for their own villages. 

A minor yag, called Sh^ndtu or Bhdtpurj] is also observed every 
third year, but not universally. Brahmans perform worship and are 
feasted. 

Less important yags are the jdgrds and jatdgrds% which are observed 
annually or every third or fourth year. The biggest, that of Mahesb- 
war of Sfingr^, is held every third year at Nach^r temple, with the 
following rites : — 

Balls (sacrifices) of he-goats are offered on all four sides, and at 
night a combat takes place between the villagers and the gawdls,** who 
are armed with large wooden clubs “ having fire burning at the ends.” 
The combat lasts all night. The women sing, dance and make merry, 
and are feasted in return. 

In Bashahr the Didoli is observed in Magbar, It is the special festi- 
val of the peasantry, and held only in the village temples. Women 
observe it by visiting their parents’ homes and their eating cold viands. 

The Khapp4, held on the 15th of Fob in Bashahr, resembles the 
Diaoli in that State. It is probably the festival called Khwakcha in 
Kunaar. 

The Jal Jdtrdtt held in Jeth in Bashahr is the occasion on which the 
thdkuTS are bathed in the rivers with songs and music, for which the 
performers are rewarded. 

* So-called because some lihir (rice boiled in milk) is oSered to the deity Kali. Pret-. 
pujan is the worship of ghosts. Teakar and Sarbamandal-pujan is the worship of all the 
deities at one place. 

t Deotus here are the persons to whom the Deot4 belongs, not the pujdris. 

f Prom shdnii, peace. 

§ These are enumerated in the couplet ; Landsa, Dfadsa,Singar, Saner,- — — — Nirt, Nagat, 
Nirmand. Kao, Mamel. The villages of Landsa, Dandsa, Singra and Sanerf, are the four 
then's ; and Nirt, Jfagar, Nirmand, Kao and ilamel are the five sthdns. Kao ahd Mamel are 
both in Suket, Nirmand in Kulln, and all the rest are in Bashahr. Kao has a temple of Levi, 
Mamel one to Mahadev. Nirtnand has two temples, one of the goddess Nrimunda, and the 
other of Parasram. In NiH is a temple to Suraj (the sunt. 

II So-called because boiled rice \lhdt) is oflered to the deity. 

^ Jatdgrd, a small jdgrd, 

** Cattle-grazers. 

ft Jal Jatrd., a visit to a spring. Here ihdhar means '' deity " or “ deotd” 
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In Bashahr at the Jal or Ban BihSr the fhakurs’ chariots are carried 
out into the gardens^ and alms given to Brahmans, musicians, etc. 

The E4m-naumi is called Dharm-kothi* in Bashahr, and is the occa- 
sion for general rejoicings, the thakurs’ thrones being decorated with 
heaps of flowers, and many thousands of rupees spent. 

In Bashahr the Bais^Lkhi is called Lahol, and the girls who marry 
their dolls in Parbati’s name are given money by the State or from the 
bazar. 

As in the Simla Hills, generally, the abandonment of land is called 
sog or mandokri. When a house or field is believed to be occupied by 
a demon it is regained by sacrificing a he-goat in the name of his mane. 
But even then a cultivated field so regained cannot be ploughed, and 
must only be used for pasture. 

An oath in Bashahr is termed dib. It is administered when it is 
impossible to find out the truth of a case, and there is no reliable evi- 
dence. One party agrees to take the oath. First he has a cold bath. 
Then he goes to the temple and says that if he is in the right he ought 
to be successful, but if unsuccessful, in the wrong. Two balls of kneaded 
flour, one containing a silver coin, and the other a gold piece, are put 
in a narrow vessel full of water, and the man is bidden to take one ball 
out. It is then broken, and if it contains the silver, he is supposed to 
be successful, and if the gold, he is deemed to have failed. 

A man can be released from an oath by the ihdl darohi, which con- 
sists in making a present to the Raja and also performing a yag, i.e,, 
sacrificing a he-goat in honour of the god. 

The 14th of the dark half of Bhdion is termed Krishan chaudas or 
DagyAli-chaudas (from Dstg-v/dM-chaudas) ; and on that day the wor- 
ship of Kali is observed. It is a general belief in the Punjab hills that 
some women are Ddgs or D^ins, "that is to say that a sight of them is 
not lucky, or in other words they know some incantations by which 
they can assume the form of a tiger or vulture, and that any beautiful 
thing which comes into their sight is destroyed. The 14th of the dark 
half of Bh4do is their feast day, and they then assemble in the Beds 
Kund in Kullu, or at some other place, such as the Karol hill, which 
lies between Solan and Kdndaghdt. Some mustard seed is thrown on 
to the fields so that the Ddg may not destroy the crops. On that day 
no man goes out from fear of the T)ag, and on each house door some 
thorns are stuck with cow-dung, so that the Dag may not enter. 

If a part of a field is left while being sown, worship is made on the 
spot and a he-goat sacrificed because it is unlucky to leave a bit hejindir 
(banjar, uncultivated;. 

Kang.— A tribe of Jats, found chiefly in the angle between the Beds and 
Sutlej, though they have crossed the latter river into Ambdla and 
Ferozepur, and are apparently found in small numbers all along its 
banks and even on the Lower Indus. Their tradition is that they came 
from Garh Ghazni, but in Amritsar they say they were first settled in 


• It is so called because on this occasion the Dharm-kothi or ‘ store house of charity ’ 
remains open to all, and everyone is given food from it for a week or so. 
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Kliirpur, near Delhi. They occupied a position of some considerable 
political importance in their own tract during the early days of Sikh 
rule. Mr. Barkley wrote of the Jullundur Kang “ ifost of the Sikh 
Sarddrs of the Nakodar tah'sil either belong to this tribe, or were con- 
nected with it by marriage when they established their authority there. 
Tara Singh Gheba (sic), who was their leader at the time of the conquest, 
was himself of this race and a native of Kang on the Sutlej, where it is 
said that eighteen Sarddrs at one time resided ; but cai the village being 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate 
jagirs on both sides of the river.” The Kang are said to claim descent 
from the Solar Rajputs of Ajudhia through their ancestor Jogra, father 
of Kaijg, and in Amritsar give the following pedigree : — 


Rim Chandar. 

I 

Laha. 

Ghaj. 

1 

Harbam. 

I 

Talochar. 

Shah. 

Mai. 

I 

Jogra. 

I 

Kang. 


1 


I 


(According to the Siilkot tradition Jogra 
had four sons, Rai, Natt, Kang and Abala 
who founded as many septs.) 


Bsb^ Malha, son of Mdngu, 6bh in descent from Kang, fell in fight 
with the Kheras on the spot which still marks a village boundary, and 
he is now worshipped, Mirdsis taking the oSerings made to him. Kangs 
and Kheras still refuse to intermarry. . 


Kano, a Hindu J^tt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kang, a J^it clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Kanq-chimpa, lit. ‘ great house.’ The head of the familv in Spiti, who is 
primarily responsible for the revenue, the corvee and the share of com- 
mon expenses demandable on the whole holding. He is ordinarily the 
eldest son as primogeniture prevails, but it does not follow that bis 
father is dead, for by custom the father retires from the headship of 
the family when his eldest son is of full age and has taken to himself a 
wife. On each estate (jeola) there is a kind of dower house with a plot 
of land attached to which the father in these cases retires. When in- 
stalled there, he is called the ltdng-chungpd or small-house-man. 
Sometimes in the absence of a living father, the widowed mother, or 
the grandfather, or an uncle, aunt or unmarried sister, occupies the 
small house and the land attached to it. A person occupying a separate 
house of oven lower degree is called ydng-chungpa, and is always some 
relation of the head of the family ; he may be the grandfather who has 
been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of his own son, 
the father, but it is commoner to find unmarried sisters, aunts, or their 
illegitimate offspring in this position.* 


* In Pin Itothi or village the iozan families, descendants of monks of orders which per- 
mit marriage, commonly hold a house aod a small plot from the family from which they 
sprang, and are in the position of a 7/d?igF.cbuB3pa. For the fiscal terms on which the 
hang and yang^cJiungpas hold, see Lyall’a Kangya Settlement Rep., § 149. 



4^4 Kang-chumpa—Kanjaf. 

Kanq-chompa, a cottager or farm servant in Ldhul. Like the chdTtsi, the 
hang-chumpct does not appear to be a mere tenant on the garhpdn or 
demesne lands of the '{’hakurs, but holds on the same tenure as the yulfa 
or dotoen, i.e. as a subordinate proprietor. The kdng-chumpa, however, 
pays no rent and do private service only for the 'fh^kur. His holding 
is a quarter of Skjeola or less, as against the half or whole jeola of a 
chdksi and the one or two of a dotoen. The lamily in possession of a 
holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man or woman for continu- 
ous work at the Th^kur’s house or on his garlpdr land. The person 
in attendance gets food and does work of any kind. Those who live at 
a distance work on the garhpdn land near them, but are also bound to 
feed a sheep for the Thdikur during the winter. Some kdng-chumpae 
now pay Rs, 5 a year in lieu of service, 

Kangae, Kinqab. — T he Kangar is a travelling hawker, but he confines his 
traffic to small articles of earthenware such as pipe-bowls, and especially 
to those earthen images in which native children delight. These he 
makes himself and hawks about for sale. But Baden-Powell gives at 
p. 267 of his Punjab Manufactures a long account of an operation for 
a new nose said to be successfully performed by the Hangars of Kdingya. 
According to Mr. H. L. Williams the Kingar are also called Ale Bhola 
and are Muhammadans, often suspected of petty pilfering from thresh- 
ing-floors and hen-roosts ; a primitive race whose conditions of life 
resemble the Kuchband. 

Kangiaea, a got or section of the Telis. 

Kangbah, a Jtit clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Kanhia, or Ghania, the fifth of the Sikh misU or confederacies which was 
recruited from J^bte. It derived its name from Ghani, a village near 
Lahore. 

Kanial, a tribe which belongs, according to the late Mr. E. B. Steedman, 
to that miscellaneous body of men who call themselves Rdjputs, bold a 
large portion of the south-easteni corner of the Rawalpindi district, and 
are of much the same class as the Budhal and Bhakr^l. They also 
appear to stretch along the sub-montane as far east as Gnjrat. 

Kanith, see Kd,ith. 

Kanjan, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Kanjan, a Jat clan (agricultural) well-known in Lodhran tahsil, Multan 
district, see under Ohannar and Nun. 

j^iHJAE. (1) The Kanjar of the Delhi territory, or as he seems to be 

called in the Ambdla division the Jallao, is a wandering tribe very 
similar to the Perna j and in that part of the country a pimp or 
prostitute is called Kanchan or by some similar name, and never 
Kanjar. In the remainder of the Punjab the word Kanchan is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and 
Kanjar is the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus Kanchan and 
Kanjar (including Jalldd) are separately returned in the eastern districts, 
but only Kanjar for the rest of the Province. The Kanchans are 
almost ^ Musalmdns, while the Kanjars are aill Hindus, except in Sirsa; 
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Kdnju — Kdpri, 


and probably the Masabn^in Kanjars in Sirsa are really Kanchans. 
The Kanjars of the Delhi territory are a vagrant tribe who wander 
about the country catching and eating jackals, lizards, and the like, 
making I’ope and other articles of grass for sale, and curing boils and 
other diseases. They particularly make the grass brushes used by 
weavers. They are said to divide their girls into two classes ; one 
they marry themselves, and them they do not prostitute ; the other 
they keep for purposes of prostitution. The Kanjars appear to be 
of higher status than the Nat, though they are necessarily outcasts. 
They worship M4ta, whom thay also call K^li M^i; but whether they 
refer to Kali Devi or to Sitla does not appear, most probably to the 
former. They also reverence Guga Pir. Delhi is said to be the 
headquarters of the tribe. But the word Kanjar seems to be used in 
a very loose manner; and it is not certain that these Kanjars are not 
merely a Bauria tribe ; and it is jnst possible that they have received 
their name from their habit of prostituting their daughters, from the 
Panjabi word Kanjar. The words Kanjar and Bang^li also seem 
often to ba used as synonymous. Further, to quote Mr. H. L. Williams, 
Saksis in HindastAn and the Districts of the Punjab east of the 
Ghaggar river are known as Kanjars, but the relations between the 
Sd-nsis of the Punjab and the Kanjars of Hindustan are not always 
clear. There are permanent Kanjar colonies in several important 
cantonments, the men being mostly employed in menial offices in 
the barracks while the women attend the females of other castes 
in domestic duties, as cappers and sick-nurses ; they also sell embroca- 
tions and curative oils. The members of these colonies intermarry on 
equal terms with the wandering Kanjars of the Delhi division, 
journeying down country for the purpose. They admit a relationship 
between the Sansis and the Kanjars of the south, and that they 
speak a common dialect, which may be a thieves’ patter or a patois 
of their original home. Wandering Sansis style themselves Kanjars 
only in the Delhi territory and parts of the east, dropping the name 
when they approach the Sutlej. (2) A Jdt clan (agricultural) found 
in Mult4n. 

Kanj^, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Kanon, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kanonkhob, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

KiNSARf, see Sayyid. 

KAVWAttf, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

KAVWBtf, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdn. 

KApiaf, (of the colour of the oofcton-plaat flower), a sactiou of the Khattris. 

EIafm, a Ji^ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Kapbi, a caste which claims Brahman origin and makes the mor and other 
ornaments worn by the bridegroom at weddings, artificial flower a 
and similar articles of talc, tinsel and the like. (These would appea r 
to be by caste Phtil Malis). They also appear to be connected, a 
least in Delhi, with the Jain temples where they officiate as priests, t 
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and receive offerings * They also act in Garg-ion as Bh^ts afc wed- 
dincrs in singing the praises of the pair. They are said to (»me 
from RSipatana or the Bigar, where they are kaown as ^ndn iJams. 
The following acconat appears to confuse them with the Knappan : 

In Rohtak the K^pri are a Brahman clan, which is 

classes, tdpashi and MfH. The story goes that when Mahddeo was 

going to be married, he asked a Brahman to jom 

cereLny. He refused saying, ‘ what can I do if I go ? MaWdeo then 

gave him two dhatura flowers and told him to blow them as be 

went along with the procession. He said, ‘ bow can I blow two 

flowers ? ’ He then told him to pick up a corpse {kaya) lying (pan, on 

the ground, but it at once rose up and took the other Bower. Ibe 

progeny of the Brahman were henceforward called tapshi (worshippers; 

and the offspring of the corpse Ardpn [kdydpari). 

In Ndbha they make cups (dunna) of leaves and also pattals or 
platters of them. In Ambdla they are said to print cloth. 

KIpria, Kapaei, a sect which covers the whole body, even the face, with 
clothes. Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, I, p. 280; VI, 217. 

Kapue (camphor, fr. Arabic kdfur), a section of the Khattrfs. 


KABAfi, see Kiba^. 

Kakaunkh, Karawak, see Kibaunk, 

Kabela, a Kharral clan (agricultaral) found in Montgomery. 

Kabbalah, a clan (agricnltural) found in Multan. 

KABKHfAD, a sect or order of the Sufis, founded by Khw^ja M4ruf Karkhi. 

Kablani, one of the principal branches of the Path^ius, whose descent is 
thus given ; — • 

Tahtida (Judah). 

I 


Bani Makhzam. 

Walfd. 

Khilid. 

Qais-i-Abd-ur-Rasbid, the Patin. 
Sarsban. 

Sharf-ad-Dfn altaa Sharkhabun. 


Amar-ud-D£n or Amir-Din. Miana. Tarin. 

I 

Urmur. 

Two men of Urmur’s family, Abdulla and Zakaria, were once out 
hunting, and Zakaria, who bad a large family and was poor, found a 
male child abandoned on an encamping ground, where Abdulla who 
was wealthy and childless found a shallow iron cooking vessel {kardhai 
or karhai). The brothers agreed to exchange their finds, and Abdulla 
adopted the foundling whom he named KarMnai. Another account 


* These are probably the Kipria or Eipari, g. v. 
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makes Karl^nai a Saiaban by descent and the adopted son of Amar- 
ud-Din ; while Mubammad Afzal Kbdn, the Khattak historian, makes 
Karldnai a brother of Amai and Drmur, and relates how the latter 
found Karlani, who had been left behind when the camp was 
hurriedly struck, and placed him in a harhai. Amai accepted the 
harhai in exchange for him, and he was then adopted by Urmnr who 
gave him a girl of his family to wife. On the other hand, the 
Dilazdks give KarMnai a Sayjid descent. 

By his Urmur wife KarMnai had issue : — 


Earlanai. 


r- 

Eudai. 


'■'1 

Eakai. 

I 


r . 1 1 I I I 

Utman. Dilaz&k, Warak. M4nai. Luqm&u alias Khogai. Mangalai. 

Ehatak. | 

Jadrin, 


r“ 

Sulaimin. 


I 


Wazlr. 


t 

Bai. 


“'I 
Malik Mir, 


f" 

Giwai. 


Sharaf-ud-dln alias Shltak, 

1 


Ado. 


I 


Dawar. Malakhai. 


“■I 

SuTi&oai, 


KhushhalKh^n, however, gives a different table. He makes Burhan, 
progenitor of the Dilazdks, and Warak, sons of Kodai; but he gives 
Kbatak, Utmfi,n, Usmdn and Jadrdn as descendants of Kodai. 

Further, Sayyid Muhammad, a pious darwesh, espoused a daughter 
of the Karlanai family and had by her two sons, Houai and Wardag. 

The Karlanis, generally, were disciples of the Pir-i-Roshdn, and 
those of Bangash (the modern Kurrani) were peculiarly devoted 
Roshanias, but they were regarded as heretics by both Shias and 
Sunnis. Their tenets brought great disasters upon the KarMnis as the 
Mughals made frequent expeditions against the tribes addicted to the 
Roshdnia heresy. 

K^nuQH, Kablok, see QABLnau. 

Rabnatak, a got of the OswAl Bhdbras, found in Hoshidrpur. 

ELasnaui,, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kaenebe, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

KaboIi, see Qarol. 


Kabola, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Eabbal, a tribe found only in Hazdra. According to the late Colonel R. G. 
Wace “ the Karrdl country consists of the Ndra ildqa in Abbottdbdd 
tahsil. The Karrdls were formerly the subjects of the Gakkhars, from 
whom they emancipated themselves some two centuries ago. Originally 
Hindus, *their conversion to Isldm is of comparatively modem date. 
Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith wne 
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still slight ; and though they now know more of it, and are more careful 
to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are still observable in 
their social habits. They are attached to their homes and their fields 
which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest, their 
character is crafty and cowardly.” He further noted that the Karr^ls 
are identical in origin and character with the Dhunds. This would 
make the Karrdls one of the Rajput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jhelum ; and they are said to claim Rdjput origin, though 
they have also recently set up a claim to Kaydni Mughal descent, 
in common with the Gakkhars ; or, as a variety, that their ancestor 
came from Kayd,n, but was a descendant of Alexander the Great ! But 
the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Rdja Ras41a of 
Punjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four sons, 
Seo, Teo, Gheo, and Karu, from whom are respectively descended the 
Sid,Is, Tiwd,nas, Ghebas, and Karrdls. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Sayyids and Dhunds. 

Kartaei', Kaltari, a Hindu sect which has sprung up in the sonth-west of 
the Punjab of late years. Its tounder was one Assa, an Arora of 
Bhakkar, in Dera Ismail Kh^n, who made disciples not only from among 
the Hindus, but also from among the Musalm4n cultivators of that 
District. The followers of this Pfr usually go through the ordinary 
business of the world up to noon, after which they will paint their faces 
with tilaks of wonderful patterns and various colours, and will either sit 
in the bazar without uttering a word, even when spoken to, or will 
wander about with fans in their hands. They are indifferent to the 
holy books of either creed. Their behaviour is harmless and the sect 
does not appear to be progressing. 

Kaeu^jara, fern, -f, a seller of vegetables, {, q. Kunjra. 

Kasai, fern, -in, (fr. Arab, Qasab, a butcher). 

Kasanye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kasbi, a synonym for JuMha in HazAra. 

Kassba, a brazier, a worker in pewter or brass. See THAfHEBA. 

Kashmiri. — The word Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any 
of the races of Kashmir; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to 
denote the people of the valley of Srinagar. In any case the term is a 
geographical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Punjab call separate castes. The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descent, thonwh 
perhaps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked ch'^ 
racters. Drew describes them as “ large made and robust and of a 
really fine cast of feature,” and ranks them as “ the finest race in 
the whole continent of India.” But their history is, at any rate in re- 
cent times, one of the most grievous suffering and oppression ; and 
they are cowards, liars, and withal quarrelsome, though at the same 
time. keen-witted, cheerful, and humorous. A good account of them 
will be found in Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir. 

In the Punjab the term Kashmiri connotes a Muhammadan Kashmiri, 
it w rarely, if ever, applied to a Hindu of Kashmir. The most ip- 
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portanti Kashmiri element in the Punjab is found in the cities of Ludhiina 
and Amritsar, which still contain large colonies of weavers, employed 
in weaving carpets and finer fabrics. Besides these, many Kashmiris 
are found scattered all over these Provinces, many being descended from 
those who were driven from Kashmir by the great famine of 1878 into 
the sub-montane districts of the Punjab, Many of the Kashmiris in 
Gujrdt, Jhelum and Attock are, strictly speaking, ChibhMis. A full 
account of the Kashmir krdms and tribes will be found in Sir Walter 
Lawrence’s Valley of Kashnitr, Ch. XII. The principal tribes returned 
in the Punjab are the Bat, Batti, D^r, Luo, Mahr, Mdn, Mir, Shaikh, 
Wain and Warde. Ju is also common and like Bat and other tribe- 
names is now practically a surname. A Khokhar tribe — who do not 
intermarry at below 20 years of age — is also found in Ferozepur. 
Watorfield noted the following castes and titles or occupations among 
the Kashmiris in GujrAt : — 


No. 

Caste or desig- 
nation. 

Corresponding to 

No. 

Caste or desig- 
nation. 

Corresponding to 

1 

But (Bat) 

Pandits and Brahman 
proselytes. 

14 

Mochi 

Mochi. 

2 

Beg 

... 

15 

( 

Pandit 

Proselytized Aromas or 
Khatris, 

3 

Busbaiude 

High caste. 

! 

1 

Palin 

Ajar-Ahir. 

4 

D&r 

Low-class zaminUdrs. 

‘7 

Palik 

Dak-runner. 

S 

Don 

Painja. 

18 

Pandi 

A porter. 

6 

Gar 

Atar Pansiri. 

19 

Pande 

Or high rank. 

7 

Kanae 

Average zamCnddrs. 

20 

RMhur 

Zaminddrs of good 
degree. 

8 

Khan 

Those whi) may be con- 
nected by marriage 
with Pathans. 

21 

Raisbu .. 

Majiwar, Pirzdda. 

9 

Karrir 

Kdmbar. 

22 

Shah 

Sayyid-Faki'r. 

10 

Kotu 

Paper-maker. 

23 

Sufz 

Darzi. 

11 

Lavinah 

Dharwai. 

2i 

Aram 

Rain. 

12 

13 

MalU 

Malik 

Manjhi. 

Rajput. 

25 

Vair 

Khoja, Bannia, 
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Easbana, a Kharral clan (agrioultaral) found in Montgomery. ■ . 

KASEisi, Qaisarani, is the northernmost of the Baloch organised tumans, 
its territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Deras, 
and being confined to the hills both within and beyond our frontier 
and the sub-montane strip. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into 
seven clans, the Lashkarani, Knbadan, Khepdin, Buddni, Wasu^, 
Leghari, Jarwar and Bada, none of which are important. They are of 
Rind origin, and are not found in the Punjab in any numbers beyond 
the Dera Gh^zi and Dera Ismail Kh^n districts. 

Kassae. — The Kassars hold the greater part of the north-west quarter of the 
Chakwal tahsil in Jhelum, and as far as is known are not found in any 
numbers in any other part of the Province : Ibbetson (Census Keport, 
§ 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Salt Range tribes which claimed neither 
R&jput, Aw^n, nor Mughal descent, but according to Bowring they 
once claimed Rajput origin* asserting that their original home was in 
Jammu ; and that they obtained their present territories by joining the 
armies of Bd,bar j most of them, however, recorded themselves as Mughals 
at the Census ot 1881, a claim “evidently suggested by their association 
vvith the Mughal power” : this claim has now developed into a genea- 
logical tree in which the Kassars are shown as being of common origin 
with the Mughal emperors. Their present account of their origin is as 
follows 

“ They were originally located in the coontry of Kinan in Asia Minor, whence they 
migrated to Ghazni at some time unknown with the ancestors of the Mughal dynasty, 
and subsequently accompanied Babar in his iuTssion of India in A. D. 15‘J6, their ances- 
tors at that time being Gbarka and Bbiu (or Bhol), according to some ; or Jajha, Lati and 
Kanlshi according to others : all agree, however, in stating that Gbarka is buried on a 
mound in Mauza Hatar, not many miles from Dbok Piph in Bal Kassar, which is said to 
be the original settlement ot the tribe in these parts. The Dhanni was then in the hands 
of wandering Gujars, while Changas Khan Janjna held the bills to the sonth, living at 
Fort Samarqand near Mauza Maiia. Babar made over to them the western part of the 
Dhanni, on condition that they would drain off the water with which the eastern part 
was then covered, a work which they proceeded to carry out : and Gbarka obtained soms 
additional country to the south-west as a reward for restoring to Changes Khdn a 
favourite mare, which the Janjua Baja bad lost. They claim that the name, Baluki Dan, 
under which the tract figures in the Ain-i-Akbari, is derived from that of their ancestor 
Bhal, who also gave his name lo the important village of Bal Kassar ; and in this they 
are supported by the spelling of the lithographed edition of the A'm-i-Akbari, against the 
assertion of the Janjuas, that the name is Maluki Dban, from the Janjua chief, Mai of 
Malot. They explain the presence now of the Mairs and Kahlits in the Dhanni by stating 
that, as relations of the reigning dynasty they wore themselves able to keep out all iutrn- 
dets in the time of the Mughals ; but in Sikh rule tbe Mairs, being of the same stock as 
the powerful Jammu Baja, were able to obtain a footing in the tract ; they generally 
admit that the Kabiits came with them in Babar’s train and settled here at the same 
time as themselves, but say that they were of small account until the time of the 
Sikhs. They state that the original profession of the tribe was ‘ hdkumat ’ or govern 
mentj and that it is now agriculture or Government employment. They use the title 
of chaudhri. They have no special Pirs or places of worship, and their customs do not 
differ in any respect from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that the graves of 
women are discingoished by stone at the head and foot parallel to the breadth of the 
grave, while those of men’s graves are parallel to the length ; this is just the opposite of 
the custom in the Jhelum Pabbi.” 

Whatever may be thought of the claim of the Elassars to rank as 
Mughals, they certainly have a good position amongst the tribes of tbe 
District, ranking in popular estimation with the Miirs and Kahuts, they 

* J, A. S. B., 1850, pp. 43 — 64 (the Kahnts also claimed Bajpnt descent). 
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intermarry freely with the former, both giving and taking daughters : 
but a Kassar of good family who married his daughter to a Kahut of 
fair standing incurred the displeasure of the brotherhood : they do not 
intermarry with any other tribe, though as is usually the case in the 
Jhelum district low caste wives are occasionally taken by them. Mairs, 
Kassars and Kahiits eat together, but not with kam'ms. 

The doggerel rhymes of the tribal Mirasis contain little of interest, 
either setting forth in extravagant terms the power of individual chiefs 
of bygone generations, or recording the incidents of the comparatively 
recent internecine feuds of the tribe : the following is well known, and 
another version is given by the Md,irs also : — 

Charhid Bdbar Bddshdh ; Kahdr tamhu tande : 

Bhin te Gharhd, Kassar doen ndl de. 

“ Bdbar Bddshdh marched, and pitched his tent at (Kalla) Kahdr : 

Bhin and Gharkd, the Kassars, both came.” 

An abbreviated tree of the tribe is given below : — 

Abchal Noian. 

I 

r d 

7 generations. 8 generations . 

Kassar. B4bar. 

5 generations. 

r ^ 1 

lihol (or Bhin). Gharka, 

I ^1 

i generations. ; I 'I 

I Gbanni. Bbadar. Bal. 

Bbin. 


Kaul Shinh. Latf. Jhajhd. 

The earlier part of the tree connecting tlie tribe with Bdbar is obvi- 
ously fanciful, and the latter part not altogether reliable. Such names 
as Tilochar, Nand, Pres, etc., are mixed up with Muhammadan names 
in the former part, while a Jhan Deo occurs low down in the tree : these 
names may indicate a Hindu origin, though the tradition of the tribe is 
that they were Musalmdos long before they came to these parts. About 
35 generations on the average intervene between Kassar and members 
of the tribes now living. In character they resemble the Mdirs. 

Kat, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Katalrashi, see Qizzilbdsh. 

Katabye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Katal, a sept of Rdjputs found in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Jubbal, Rawiu, Sairi and Tarhoch. The Khaus or Khash sept of the 
Kanets is also called Katdl. 

Kataeia, a small Jdt clan, found in Bdwal; it derives its name from katdr, 
a dagger. 

Katata, a fine wire- drawer : see under Tarkash. 

Katbal, a Baloch clan said to be found in the Derajdt, as well as in Multdn 
and Lahore. But cf. Katpdl. 
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Kathdne-^Edthia. 

Kathane, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kathante, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kathae, Kahtae, see Khattar. 

Kathia. — One of tlie Great R^vi tribes, and next in importance amoug them 
to the Kharral. The Kdithias claim to be Punwar Rdjputs, and are 
almost confined to the Rdvi valley of the Multan and Montgomery 
Districts, but they hold a considerable area in the south of Jhang, which 
they are said to have acquired from the KamMna SiMs in return for aid 
afforded to the latter against the Nawfib of Multfin. The Kfithias once 
practised female infanticide. Previously they had lived on the Rivi 
and in the lower part of the Sdndal Bfir. They were supposed to be the 
same people as the Kathmi, who in their stronghold of Sfingla so stout- 
ly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. The question was elabo- 
rately discussed by Sir Alexander Cunningham at pp. 33 to 42 of Vol. II 
of his Archasological Reports, and in Vol. I, p. 101/ of Tod’s Rajasthan 
{Madras Reprint, 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus described them in 
his Montgomery Settlement Report : — 

“ The remarkable fact that a people called ‘ Kathaioi * occupied a part of the Gugaira 
district when Alexander invaded the Punjab, invests the K4thia tribe with a peculiar 
interest. After much enquiry on the subject, I have come to the conclusion that the 
Kathias of the present day have a strong claim to be considered the descendMts of 
the same ‘ Kathaioi ’ who so gallantly resisted the Macedonian conqueror. Their own 
account of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all Jats they take a particular 
pride in tracing their descent from a Rajput prince about the time of their conversion to 
Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar. But an examination of their alleged pedigree 
shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their oiigin 
must be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ‘ Khattya,’ reigning in 
Rajputana. was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the emperor of 
Delhi. After brooding for some time over this great outrage to RAjput honour, he contrived 
to assemble a large army with which he attacked the imperial forces : he was, however, 
overcome by superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had 
been slain. He was then conducted with great honour to the Court of Delhi, where the 
emperor treated him with kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan 
faith, and placed under his charge an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards 
he was sent with a force to subdue a portion of the Ravi tribes who had risen in insur- 
rection, and after conquering them was so much attracted by the beauty of the country, 
that he remained and received a grant of the whole tract for himself and his descendants. 
All the Kathias claim descent from this priuce, but, unfortunately for the credibility of this 
story, the only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the matter is by assuming 
that the prince had no less than 130 sons ; whilst in a pedigree prepared by the chief 
Mirasi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations is arranged 
with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought down to a few of the principal 
families of the tribe, 

“ In their habits the Kathias differ little from the other Jat tribes. Before the accession 
of Ranjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattle grazing and plunder. Like the Kharrals and 
Fattianas they still keep up Hindu parohits, who take a prominent part at aU marriage 
festivities, an undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent 
date. They are a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the ‘ Great Ravi ’ 
do not allow their children of either sex to marry until they have attained the age of 
puberty, because, as they justly consider, too early marriages would be detrimental to the 
‘physique’ of the race. Their chief and favourite article of food is buttermilk; the 
consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable." 

Mr. Purser, however, gave a somewhat different account of their 
migrations. He said : — 

" The Kathias have been identified with the ‘ Kathaioi ’ of Alexander’s time. According 
to their account they are descended from Raja Karan, Sdrajbansi. Originally they resided 
in Bikaner, whence they emigrated and founded the State of KathiawAr. From there they 
went to Sirsa and then to Bahawalpur. Next they crossed over to Eabula and went on tq 
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l)aira Dfnpanah. Here they quarrelled with the Balochis and had to leaTe. They then 
settled at Mi'rah Sial in Jhang. They stole the cattle of Aliwal Khan of Kamalia, who wai 
killed pursuing them. Saadat Yar Khan obtained the release of their leaders (who were 
imprisoned on account of this afiair) on condition of their settling on the Ravi. Thus the 
Kathias obtained a footing in this District. They always held by the Kamalia Kharrals, 
but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The Kathias are Punwar 
Rajputs. There are two main divisions ; the Kathias proper and the Baghelas.”* 

This would make the Kdthias of theRdvi immigrants from K^thiawdr. 
But a Pandit of Guzerat who was sent into the Punjab by the Edja of 
Jazd&n, one of the principal Kathiawar States, to make enquiries on the 
subject, found that the Kathiawar RAjpnts, who also claim descent from 
R^ija Karan, have a tradition that they came to their present territory 
from the Punjab via Sindh and Kach. The Kdthia tradition is that 
they were driven out of Sirsa Rania, or the valley of the lower Ghaggar, 
about the time of Tamerlane’s invasion. BalwAna and Pawar are two 
leading clans. 

In recent times the tribe has in Jhang been going from bad to worse, 
and it is now of little importance in that District. 

Kathuea, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Katil, a Rdjput clan found in Gurd^spur. Their founder Raja Karet, 
driven from the plains in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, settled 
in Mangla Devi, a fort in Jammu and thence raised Kharipur, 
whence his descendants became known as Khokhars. They still 
hold large estates in Jammu. One of them took to robbery in the 
forest round S^mbha,t and thence seized a Sambidl girl, so her 
kinsmen gave him a large tract of land in Shakargarh tahsil. In this 
he founded Katli and his descendants were called Katils. The tribe 
founded 360 villages, of which there remain only 100, 60 in British 
territory and 40 in Jammu. The K4tils claim to be Surajbansi, and 
descended from Bdw4 Sahi, regarding the Mahajans, Kuprds, Asw4rs 
(horse-tamers), Cham4rs, Batw^Is and Dumnds as branches or off- 
shoots of the tribe, whose observances those castes follow. 

In Aurangzeb’s time the K4tils, Rao, Balel, Mai and Nihala became 
Muhammadans, but remained Katils by caste. 

The Katils do not intermarry with the higher Rdjput septs, such as 
the Sambidl, but they intermarry with a number of the RAjpnt septs of 
Jammu, as well as with the Lalotari and Deowania, and the Thakkar 
septs. Intermarriage with the Khokhars is prohibited because they 
are regarded as akin to the KAtil by descent. 

This is based on the following tradition : — ‘ Brahma, who was de- 
scended from Suraj (sun), Mirichak, Kdsyab after whom our got (sub- 
caste) is named, Taran, Karan, Sompat, Brihaspat, Avagy4dh4t4, 
Dayadhdta, Mah4ndh4t4, Beasp4l, RatanpAl, Atter, R4j4 Sahasranar, 
Santan Raj4, Karet Raja, Kood Raj4, R4j4 Chit, R4ja Gora, Bharath, 
R4j4 Sdntal, R4j4 B.al and Rajd. Jasrath took possession of the fort of 
Mangla Devi in the Khari territory and settled there. His descendants 
thus became known as Khokhars, and still hold lands in the Jammu 
State though they have become Muhammadans.’ 

* The Baghelas are confined to the neighbourhood of Kamilia and were probably only 
retainers of the KatMa ori^aUy. 
t The then capital of Jammu. 
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The Kaioch. 


Kelan who was descended from Bani, Sngga, and Sai settled at 
Katli in Jammu and his descendants became known as K^tals. 

Pajan, Khang, Gega, Dheru and Lid^ were the ancestors of Bhura 
who founded the village Bhure Chak and named it after himself. Ladha, 
the son of Kundan and grandson of Bdnon had two sons : — Nihdla 
and Surjan. Nihala founded Nihd,M Chak. Eughal was the son of 
Surjan. 

Dharewa, also called udhdld, is practised by the Kd,tils,* even Brahman 
widows being espoused under this system. But the offspring of such 
unions are looked down upon and find it difiioult to obtain wives, 
though they succeed equally with the children of full legitimacy^ 
Dharewa is most usually contracted with a man of the husband's family 
and, provided the second husband declares that the widow is his wife 
befoi’e all the brotherhood, no rite is necessary or customary. But if 
she marry outside her husband’s family she loses the custody of his 
children; and she forfeits her right to succeed to his property if she re- 
marry. 

The Brahmans of the Katils must be of the Manutara or Sfirsut 
branch, and of the Kfisyapa gotra, as they themselves are, 

In the government of the tribe a learned Brahman is associated with 
a leading man of good position and influence, who is elected from time 
to time, not for life but for an indefinite period. He alone, or in 
consultation with 3 or 4 members of the brotherhood, decides all 
disputes. Many disputes are decided by oaths — a deponent being 
made to bathe and touch a pipal, a temple or an idol, or to hold his 
son in his arms, and then swear. Boundary disputes are settled by 
one of the parties placing a clod of earth on his head and walking along 
what he declares to be the true boundary. This is a very solemn oath 
as if sworn falsely the earth will refuse to receive him. 

The only tribal cult of the Kfitils appears to be that of their satisf 
whose tombs still exist at Katli, to which place pilgrimages are made 
twice a year. But the Kd>tils have various other cults in common with 
other Kdjput tribes on the Jammu border. Such are Kali Bir, Vaishno 
Devi, B^w^ Sdprgal, a snake god, B. Sadda Garia besides tfie better- 
known Lakhdatta, Narsinghji, Bhairon Nfith and others. 

Katoch. The generic name of the dynasty whose original capital was at 
Jullundur bat whose territories were subsequently restricted to the 
Kangra hills. The kingdom whose capital was at Jullundur (Jfilandhara) 
was called Trigarta, but the name of its dynasty does not appear to 
be recorded, and the name Katoch is confined to the house of Kangra. 
From it sprang four or five branches, the Jaawfils or rulers of the 
Jaswfin Dun in Hoshifirpur, the Goleria, once rulers of Goler or 
Haripur in Kangra, the Sibiia or SipAia of Siba in Kano-ra and 
the Dadwals of Datarpur on the borders of Kangra in flosh’ifirpnr. 
A fifth branch which claims Katoch descent is the Luddu Rajput 


* Or rather in some families : those of jwsitlon disallowing the practice, 
t Twice a year murandas (sweets) and til-chdwali (sesame ^ rice) are offered to the 
These offerings are tak^n by the Mamitari Brahmans, 
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sept. The Katoch are by status Jaikaria Rajputs of the 1st grade. 
The Goleria represent the elder line and from it sprang the Siba and 
Dadwal, the Jaswdl being an offshoot of the main branch. 

Katoe, a race mentioned by several Muhammadan historians of India. 
Baihaki in his Tdrilcli-i-SabaTctigin mentions that all the Hindu 
Kators were brought under the rule of the Saltan Mas’ud, but he 
does not specify their locality.* Abu Rihd.n at Biruni speaks of 
Katormdn as the last of the Turk kings of Kabul,t but the dynasty 
appears to have been also called Katormdn, Katorian or Kayorman.J 
Elliot gives a full account of them, but it is doubtful if the dynasty 
was generally called Katorman.§ Taimur however unquestionably 
found the Kators in alliance with the Si^hposh and holding a kingdom 
which extended from the frontier of Kashmir to the mountains of 
Kabul and contained many towns and villages. Their ruler was called 
’Addlshuj Ud^ or Udashu (which recalls Udd,yana or Swdt) and had 
his capital at Jorkal. He describes the Kators as men of a powerful 
frame and fair complexion, idolaters for the most part, and speaking 
a tongue distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi or Kashmiri. [] Taimur 
attacked their strongholds, reacbing, according to Raverty, that part of 
Kd,firistd,n known as Kashtur while the prince Rustam advanced into 
those parts where the Kd^tibi, SHhposh, Pdndu and Sdl^o now dwell.^ 
This was in 1398 A.D., and in the end of the 15th century -Sultdn 
Mahmud, a descendant of Taimur led expeditions against the Kator 
Kdfirs and SitLhposh and thereby earned the title of Ghdzi. Raverty 
identihes the Kator with the Spin or White Kafirs,** but the historians 
of Akbar, Avho sent an expedition under Jahdngir in 1581 against the 
Sidhposh Kd,6rs of the mountains of Kator, and Abu’l Fazl in his 
history of Taimur’s expedition speak of the Hindud.n-i-Kator, a 
country which they describe as bounding Buner, Swdt and Bajaur 
on the north. The family of the Mihtar of Cbitrdl is still called Kator 
{vide p. 174 supra), and Biddulph’s proposed identification of the 
Kathar or Khattae of Attock cannot be regarded as proved.tl 

Katoe(e), a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Katfal, said to be a synonym for or a sub-group of the Pakhiwara. Cf, also 
Katbal. 

Kateah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Katthak, a story-teller, a rehearser of the Sh4stras : a singer, a dancing 
boy, fr. knth, kathd, a story, fable. 

KatWal, a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaom, a small tribe found near Mitru in Multan which is said to have come 
from Central Asia. 


» B. H. I., I. p. 128. 
t Ibid. p. 403. 
t Ibid. pp. 403-6. 

§ Ibid. pp. 407-8. 

il Ibid, pp. 400-1. Cf. pp. 480-1. 

Notes on Afg!>dnistdn, p. 136. 

** Ibid., p. 135. 

tt It is abandoned by Irvine : J. R. A, S., 1911, pp. 217-9 
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Kauba, an agricultural clan found in SMhpnr : also in Montgomery where it 
is recognised as a Kharral clan. 

Kattei, a Muhammadan J^lt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kauriana, a sept of the Siclls. 

KawakI, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n, 

Kaweea, a Muhammadan 3&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kayani, see under Gakkhaf. 

Kayath, see Kaith. 

Kazi, see Qdzi. 

Kazednian, one of the sects or orders of the Sufis : founded by Abu Ishiq 
Eazrunf, whose shrine is at Shiraz. 

Kehal. — A nomad tribe of fishermen and boatmen^ who ply their boats 
between Kdld,bagh and Sakkar on the Indus, rarely if ever quitting the 
valley of that river. But MallAhs, described as Jhabel by caste and 
Kehal by got are found in Ludhid.na, and doubtless elsewhere. 

The Kehals claim to be the earliest converts to Islam between Kalabagh 
and Karachi, but profess to follow Irndm Sh^fi, and eat unclean animals 
and fish found in the Indus in spite of the QurAn, 

Thus their favourite food is the flesh of the sisdr or long-nosed fish- 
eating crocodile, but they avoid that of the bagu or snub-nosed crocodile. 
Centuries ago the Kehals had a saint, one Chd,cha Mith^, of their own 
tribe, but nothing is known of his life or history. 

Like the Mohdnas and Jhabels the Kehals invoke “Dum Dfn-panAh,” 
Dum Bahdwal Baqq, Ld,l Is^i and Ailf R^jin or simply Aili.* 

The Kehals are said to have no belief in devils, but the Mohdnas and 
Jhabels hold that any disease is due to demoniacal possession and that 
these demons of disease belong to certain saints of the neighbouring 
tracts, such as Ld,l IsA of Karor, Aili Rdjin, Dfnpand,h, Jamman Sh^ih, 
etc. These demons have human names such as Got& KhetrfpAl, Znlf 
JamM, Nur Jamdl, Nur Muhammad, Chingu, GhuMm Rasul, Kundai, 
Shabrdtin, etc., etc., and of these the last two are female jfnws. W^omen 
are most commonly possessed and they promptly inform their relatives 
of the jinn’s name, and which saint he or she belongs to. Children of 
both sexes have to swim when 5 years of age and are expert in swim- 
ming and diving by the time they are 1 0. 

Fishing is practised at any time of the day or night, but avoided on 
Fridays, and forbidden on the day when a wedding is being celebrated • 
Alligators are caught in the following way : a back-water or pool which 
forms a branch of the main stream is chosen and a heavy net, in which 
is a large opening, is placed across its mouth. A putrescent carcase 
or fish bones are placed in the pool as bait, and four Kehals lie in 
ambush on the bank. When the alligator is seen inside the pool two 

• Ali, whose name is pronounced Aili by doda-piayers also. Cf, Yaili, the Balochi form 
of Ali. 
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of the hunters rush to close the hole in the net, while the other two 
drive the animal into it, or harass it until it is tired out, when it is 
speared and killed. Occasionally a man is bitten but fatal bites are 
very rare. Tortoises are killed in a similar way. Sometimes in shallow 
pools nets are unnecessary, and in the cold season when alligators, 
tortoises and large fish lie concealed in the mud at the bottom of the 
shallow streams and back-waters the Kehals prod it with their spears 
and kill the animals before they can escape. Fish are sometimes caught 
by stirring up the mud until they float half-dead on the surface. 

Kehals ply their boats for hire, sell baskets and mats, reap crops for 
hire and beg for grain. They do not sell fish in the bazars of a town. 

Birth customs , — A first-born child, if a boy, is peculiarly auspicious, 
and if a daughter, unlucky. It is very unlucky to have three daughters, 
and still worse to have a son after three girls, as he never fails to cause 
his mother’s or father’s death within S years. Great rejoicings are 
held for a first-born son, mullahs, Sayyids, eunuchs and their followers 
being feasted. On the 3rd day a boy is named, and on the 7th his head 
is shaved. A girl’s head is merely shaved on the 7th day, and her ears 
pierced in 10 or 15 places before she is 5. Kehal women do not pierce 
the nostril for the nose-ring. A boy is circumcised before he is 10 by 
a pirahin, precisely as he is among the Baloch. He is made to put on 
a gdnd or string of red cotton thread round his right wrist, a piece of 
cotton cloth 1^ yards long by wide, as a tahmat, and a second piece 
about 3 yards long for a pagri, but his kurta should bo white. If a 
mosque is handy, he is taken to it, followed by drummers who dance 
and sing. A new earthen pardf or jar is placed on the ground at the 
gate and on it the boy is seated with his feet on the ground. A man 
holds his hands back while the pirahin operates. 

Marriage . — Muhammadan rites are observed at weddings, but one or 
two points deserve notice. The boats, etc., are swept and all bones and 
refuse removed to make them fit to receive strangers. The bride is 
dressed in red {chuni, choli and ghaghard) : the bridegroom in white 
(pagri, kurta and tahmat). The day before the nikdh drummers and an 
eunuch are called in to dance and sing. Muhammadan friends also 
come with their own cooking vessels and kill two or more goats or 
sheep. On these they feast, giving a share to the Kehals, but no 
Kehal may approach while the animals are being killed, cooked or eaten. 
After mid-day they all play, dance and sing together, going home in the 
evening. Nest day all re-assemble at the same place, the nikdh is read, 
the strangers withdraw, after congratulating the bridegroom and his 
parents. The bride and bridegroom are then shut up together in a hut 
of reeds for an hour or two to consummate the marriage, and the 
ceremonies close. The cost of the wedding falls on the boy’s father, but 
the bride’s dress, ornaments, if any, and the household chattels are 
provided by her father. 

Unlike other Muhammadans a married Kehal goes to live permanent- 
ly with his father-in-law and subsequently becomes his heir. If he is a 
minor at the time of his wedding he continues to live in his father’s 
house till of age. A newly married wife waits 6 months and if not 
pregnant by then she gets herself circumcised, whereon pregnancy usu- 
ally ensues. 
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Kejah — E^twdl. 

Succession . — Daughters and sons share equally in their father’s pro- 
perty, and disputes regarding succession are said to be decided by the 
mullahs according to Muhammadan Law. 

The Kehals are divided into three groups, Loria, Daphala and Mor^ ; 
of which the first is the chief. It is said to derive its name from the 
mullah, a Lori of Luristfi,n, who first taught them IsMm. The Daphala 
are so called because they have large mouths,* and the Mord because 
they have dark complexions. 

Closely akin to the Kehals, or at least allied to them by occupation 
and habits, are the Jhabelst and Mohdnas. The latter are said to be 
More-hdnd, or “ allied to the Mor^” branch of the Kehals and they have 
two divisions, the Kutpd,! and the Rora. Kutpdl is said to mean " feeder 
(pdZ) of a large city or army ” [kut), because centuries ago a large 
force of a king of Multan who had met with defeat was marching west- 
wards to cross the Indus and the KutpMs supplied it with fish, in return 
for which its leader taught them to avoid eating unclean animals and 
made them perfect Moslems. But it is also said that many Kehals have 
become MohAnas, Jhabela or Mancheras, since the introduction of 
Isldm, and taken to cultivation. In former times these tribes were wont 
to combine against a common enemy. 

Kejah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kejak, a JaJ clan (agricultural) found in Mult^,n. 

Kble, a J6t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Keeah, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kes, a Muhammadan tribe, apparently J^t, found in Montgomery. 

Kebae-shabi. — On the death of Faqir Sayyid Mir Sh^h, also styled Mian 
Mir (from whom the Cantonment of Lahore took its former name), 
Sayyid Bhfiwan Shdh of Nurpnr Chaumak in Jammu succeeded him as 
faqir, and conferred that same title upon his friend Ibrahim Kbd.n, a 
znminddr of the Gujrd,nwdla district. When the latter died his son 
GhuMm Sh^h became faqir. He was in turn succeeded by his son, 
Kesar Sh^h who founded a sect. He died aged 65 in 1863 and his son, 
Muhammad Husain or Sube ShMi, then became its leader. Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans can enter it, and the latter, though supposed 
to follow the Qddria tenets, do not abstain from wine, do not fast or 
pray, and are fond of sport. When a new member is admitted there 
is no ceremony, nor is he bound to adhere to any prescribed mode of 
life. Members of this sect are found in Gujr^nwala, Sihlkot, Shd,hpur, 
Gujrfit and Lahore. 

Ketwal, a Rdijput tribe in Hdiwalpiiidi. It belongs to the same group of 
tribes as the Dhund and Satti, and holds the hills to the south of the 
Satti country. The Ketwd.1 claim descent from Alexander the Great (!) 
and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than either 


* Said to be from Sindhi dapM, a large wooden spoon : cf. Multani Olossarv 2nd ed 
Dicty. p. 20. ’ 

t Ihabel is said to be derived from jhaha, a small leather sack used for holding flour 
salt or anything except water. In the Ain-i-AUari (Blochmann’s trans.) they appear as 
the Chhabels. This would suggest a derivation from chhamb, a marsh or swamp 
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tKe Dhnnd or Satti; but the tribe was apparently almost exterminated 
by the Dhund at some time of nhich the date is nncertain, and they 
are now few and unimportant. 

Kh&Bj a clan (agricultural) found in Mnltdin. 

Khabeea, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khachi, a R^bjput clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khadal, a Jdt clan found in the north of Multan tabsil where it settled in 
Mughal times from Jammu. 

Khadana, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

Khadab, a Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in Sh^pur. 

Khaoah, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) and (2) a Qureshi clan (agricultural), 
both found in Multan (doubtless Khagga). 

Khagae, a Hajput clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khagga, a semi-sacred tribe found in the sonth-west Punjab. Mr. Purser 
thus described them : “ The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
after the conquest of Multdn by Ran jit Singh. They claim to be 
Qureshi, and name as the first Khagga, Jaldl-ul-din, disciple of 
Muhammad Irdq. Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
the name was given to Jaldl-ul-din by his spiritual teacher on the 
occasion of his rescuing a boat overtaken by a storm.” In Multdn the 
Khaggas own land in Multan and Mailsi tahsils and are still regarded 
with a certain amount of respect. In the troublous days before Sdwan 
Mai if any one was distressed he took refuge with a Khagga, and if a 
marauder entered a Khagga’s house he was miraculously struck blind. 

Khaintwal, a Rajput tribe ; see Ketwal. 

Kbaibi, a sept of Rdjputs, descended from Zdhir Chand, a son of Tdr4 
Chand, 3lst Rdjd of Kahlfir. 

Khajah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khajan, a Ja( clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khajji, a tribe in Bahd-walpur, some of whom are hhatihs or tanners by 
profession. 

Khak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Kabirwdla tahsil, Multan district, 
and reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that tract, the 
other three being the Panda, Pahor and Sahu. 

Khakh, a Hindu Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khakha, said to be a not uncommon epithet to apply to any petty Khatri 
trader. Tlie Khakhas are in fact Khatris converted to Isldm, and are 
found in greatest numbers in the Kashmir hills, lying along the left 
bank of the Jhelum j whence a few have made their way into Hazdra 
and Rawalpindi. Sir George Campbell called them “a curiously 
handsome people. 

Khaki (1) a Jat clan found in a more or less solid block between the 
Nfins and the Chenab river, in the Shujabad tahsil of Multdn, where 
they settled from Bha^ner in Jahangir’s time, and (2) a class of 
■ KAilBOHB. 
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Khakwani, a Pathdn family of Maltin, which derives its name from 

a village near Herat or from an incident connected with the hunting 
of the boar (khok). Ali Muhammad Khd,a of this family was SfibahiMr 
of Multan under Ahmad Shah Abdali till 1767 A* D., when he was put 
to death. 

KhaLj a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khaiafzai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kbalah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kualani, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multd,n. 

Khalifa, Arab, a successor. (1) a title not infrequently borne by the succes- 
sors of famous saints, especially in the south-west Punjab * ; (2) a term 

said to be applied to Mirasis who are servants of Pirzadas ; (3) a title 

bestowed half satirically upon Darzis or tailors. It is said to be .the 
title of the head of a guild of Dhobis. 

Khalil, a tribe of the Ghoria Khel Pathans. It occupies the left bank of 
the Blra river, and the country along the front of the Khyber in the 
Peshawar plains between that pass and the Dd,udzai. Of its four main 
clans, Matuzai, Birozai, Ishdqzai and Tilarzai, the Barozai is the most 
powerful. The Khalil are not good cultivators. According to Eaverty 
the Khalils were in the early Mughal period an exceedingly power- 
ful tribe, the strongest among the Ghwaria or Ghoria Path^,ns, and 
^ having compelled the Khashi Pathdns many years before to abandon 
Gara and Nushki they first occupied part of B^jaur mth some of 
Yusafzais about 1517 A. D., but they subsequently drove their allies 
out of that territory,!" and in 1560 we find them in possession of the 
country immediately west of the Khyber. Like the Mohmands they 
threw in their lot with Kamriin and took part in the attack on Hnma- 
yun’s camp in which Hindal lost his life. They must have suffered 
heavily in Katnran’s final defeat by Hum^yun. But the real cause of 
their downfall was the hostility of the Khashi Afghans. Holding, as 
they did, all the country from Dhdka to Attock, with the Khyber and 
Kharappa passes, they had become very rich, for the Peshawar district 
was very fruitful and as the royal road lay through it and all the trad- 
ing caravans halted at Bagr^ra (Peshawar), the Khalils levied tolls on 
them in return for escorts, and as their wealth increased so did their 


* For instances see the Hahiwalpur Gazetteer, Chap. I, C ; and also Temple's Legends 
o/ffte III, P- 173, where Fir Wali, a follower of Mian Shaikh Ghaus Wali of 

JuUundur, is said to have borne the title of Khalifa Irsbad, * the expounder of the orders 
of God.’ 

f Elsewhere Raverty gives a fuller account of these operations in Bajaur. He relates 
how a portion of the Khalils having quarrelled with the other Ghoria Khel, left Tarnak and 
Kalat i-Ghihai and settled in the Lashora valley in Bajaur. Then in alliance with the 
Yiisufzais and Mandars they defeated the Dilaz4ks under Malik Haibu and partitioned 
Bajaur among themselves and their allies, but they soon fell out with them and drove them 
out of Bajaur. The Yusufzai and Mandar, however, soon combined with the Umr gL«l 
Dilazaks and. though the Khalils retreated to the fastnesses of the Hindu-Raj range, 
they secured the help of the Hindu- Rajis, who were probably Arabs, and surrounded the 
Khalils in the Chharmang valley. Here the Khalils were completely defeated and lost 
BO many captives that Khalfl boys and maidens were sold for a pot a-piece, until Malik 
Ahmad and other chiefs of Yusufzai and Mandar directed that all the ghaHl prisoners should 
be set free. The KhaUls however never regained Bajaur. 
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arrogance. The plunder of a Ydsnfzai caravan, the murders of the 
two sons of the Malik of the Abazai and of the Gagidni Malik, who was 
venerated as a saint, in a Khalil mosque, roused the Khashis and their 
allies to fury and under Khdn Kaju they overthrew the Khalils at 
Shaikh Tapur in 1549 or 1550, according to Raverty.* 

The present Khalil tappa or tribal area consists of a tract 20 miles 
long by 10 broad along the foot of the Khyber hills from the Kdbul 
river southward to the Mohmand tappa. It is 73 square miles in area. 
In great measure resembling the Yusufzais the Khalils wear in winter 
dark blue coats of quilted cotton which are discarded in summer for a 
large Afghan skirt. A white and blue turban, with a lungi twisted round 
the waist or thrown over the shoulder completes the costume. Shdh 
Jahdn conferred the title of arhdbt on Muhammad A.sil Khdn, Khalil, 

■ and their chiefs have borne it ever since, instead of the older title of 
malik. The arbabs all belong to the Miiha Khel section. 

Khalj, an extinct tribe of Turk origin, claiming descent from Khalj, son of 
Y4fist (Japheth), according to one tradition. It was akin to the Ghuzz. 
A portion of this great tribe was settled in Garmsir, and some held 
lands in Nangrah^r, north of the Kirm^n district, several centuries 
before the Afghans came into it. The pressure of the Mughal invasions 
however compelled them to move eastward.s, and in the latter part of 
the year 623 H. a body of Khalj, which formed part of the Khwdrazmi 
forces, overran Mansura, in Sewistdn. It was however overthrown by 
N4sir-ud'Dln Kabd,jah and its chief slain. The Khalj gave sovereigns 
to Lakhnauti (Bengal), but as a tribe it never established itself in 
India. The Khalj are entirely distinct from the Ghilzai Pathdns. 

Khalsa. — The Bikh Commonwealth. According to Cunningham§ theKhilsa 
Were the followers of Govind Singh, as opposed to the Khuldsa, or 
followers of Ndnak. He adds that the Surbat Khalsa or whole Sikh 
people met once a year at Amritsar. The terms Khuldsa and Surbat 
Khdlsa are now obsolete, the latter being replaced by Tat Khdlsa. 

Khalwah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mult^.n. 

Khamah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khaman, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Mulidn. 

Kfano, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khand, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. It is, however, mainly 
found in Pesh^Lwar, occupying a few villages east of the city of that 
name. It claims indeed to have once occupied the whole country be- 
tween Peshdwar and Nowshera. Folk-etymology derives its name from 
the Hindko word hhand, ‘ one whose front teeth are broken,’ because its 
ancestor once received in battle a blow on tlie face which broke his front 
teeth. Another derivation is from khand, ‘ sugar,’ because the tribe 

• But it must have bee a later, while Haiuayua and Kamran were engaged in their final 
straggle beyond the Hindu Kohl, 
f PI. of rabb (Arab.), ‘lord.’ 

jYAfis received from Niih (Noah) the famous stone which produced rain and other 
blessings. 

^^BUtory of the Silehs, f. 
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once entertained a king who had come into its territory to hunt with 
bread and sagar. The name no doubt suggests some conoection with 
Gandhiira, the ancient name of the Peshdwar valley, but the tribal 
traction is that Mahmud of Ghazni on his return from one of his 
expeditions to Hindustan brought the.Khands back with him from some 
part of the Punjab and settled them in the Peshawar valley which was 
then uninhabited and filled with thick jungle.* The tribe, on the other 
hand, says it was converted to Islam before the time of Mahmud’s con- 
quests, though its head assumed his name as a compliment to him. Its 
leaders, who affect the title of arhah, claim descent from this Mahmud 
Khd,ii and his brother Muhammad Kh^n. Jn appearance the Khands 
do not differ from the other inhabitants of the valley, and the ordinary 
tribesmen are hardly distinguished from their Aw^n neighbours. In- 
deed they are often called, and call themselves, Aw4ns, though the 
latter tribe does not admit the kinship. The Khands however claim to 
be superior to the Aw4ns, and the hamins or menials of Khand villages 
are actually called Awdns. Both tribes speak Hindko as well as Pashto. 

The Khands commonly intermarry with Awans, as well as with 
Pa^hdns ; and marriage with the hamins who are called Awdns 
is also allowed provided they do not follow an unclean occupa- 
tion. Marriage with impure castes such as Mochis and Chamirs is 
also forbidden. The Khands have no sub-divisions, though they 
are divided into about a score of birddans or brotherhoods which 
all intermarry, except that the arbdbs only form alliance with the 
hirddari, named Lila, which is descended from Mnhatumad Khan. 
Outsiders of good caste are admitted into the tribe, if they wish it, 
on marriage with a Khand woman, but, unlike other married Khands, 
when visiting cheir wives’ parents they are not admitted into the 
women’s apartments. There is no ceremony of admission. Marriage 
is sometimes infant, sometimes adult, and it is permissible between 
cousins german. Marriages are arranged by the parents, any other 
being viewed with disfavour. Adult marriage is usual at from 15 
to 20 for boys and from 13 to 16 for girls, and marriasre at a later age 
for girls is unknown, a girl who remains unmarried in her father’s 
house being honoured rather than despisedt and succeedinw on his 
death to a full share of his estate for life. Adultery is regarded with 
abhorrence, the man being heavily fined hya prga of his fellow-villagers 
and the woman divorced by her husband under the pressure of public 
opiniou. In all other observances, such as weddinofs and funerals, 
the general Muhammadan custom prevails, but inheritance is governed 
by custom not by Mubammadan Law. The Khands are Sunnis and 
afect four well known zidrats within their borders, viz., those of 
Akhuu Darweza Sahib, Mi4a Shaikh Umr SShib, Akhfin Fanja S^hib, 
and K^ka Sahib. None of these was a Khand or has any particular 
connection with the tribe. Annual fairs are held at their shrines. 
The most noteworthy is that of the Kdka Sdhib, which takes place 


* Contrast this tradition with the statement made in the history of the Khalils at fte 
time of whose advent to the Peshiwar valley it was extremely fertile. The Khalil chiefs 
are also styled ariab. 

alln^* ““btution of mu$Ma.7w$hfni, so common in the Rawalpindi district, is clearly 
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on 16tli — 20t;h Bajab, as it is said that tbe saint died on one of these 
days. The K4ka S4hib lived in tbe time of Aurangzeb and is therefore 
comparatively modern. But on the anniversary of his death, at the 
time of the fair, his people, the Kaka Khel Pathfcs, put out cooked 
meats and rice, etc., by the shrine, which are then carried off by the 
pilgrims. 

Kh 4 NDOta, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum. They appear to be 
a branch of the Chauhdn Rdjputs.* 

Khandtb, a Kamboh claa (agricultural) fouad in Amritsar. 

Khanquewah, a synonym of Khd,nzd,da, q. v. 

Khanjak, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khanna, lit. • half,’ a section of the Khatris. 

Ehakuana, a sept of the Si4ls. 

Ehanzada. — A tribe of Rajputs, practically confined to the Giirg4on district 
in the Punjab but also found in Alwar, in which State, Captain Powlett 
thus described them : — 

“ They are the ‘Me wati chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Lords of Mewat. These Mewitis are called KhAnzAdas, a race 
which, though Mosalman like the .Meos, was and is socially far superior to the Meos, and 
has no love for them ; but who in times past have united with them in the raids and 
insurrections for which Jlewac was so famous, and which made it a thorn in the side of 
Delhi emperors. In fact, the expression Mewati usually refers to the ruling class, while 
Meo designates the lower orders. The latter term is evidently not of modern Origin, 
though it is not, I believe, met with in history ; and the former is, I think, now unusual, 
Khanzada haring taken its place. 

“The Khanzadas are numerically insignificant, and they cannot now be reckoned among 
the aristocracy. In social rank they are far above the Meos, and though probably of more 
recent Hindu extraction, they are better Mnsalmans. They observe no Hindn festivals, 
and will not acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines. But Brahmans 
take part in their marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage ceremonies. 
Though generally as poor and ignorant as the Meos, they unlike the latter say their 
prayers, and do not let their women work in the fields. 

“ They are not first-rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a 
disadvantage beside most other castes. Some have emigrated and taken to trade in the 
Gangetic cities, but these have no connection now with the original Khanzada country. 
Those who have not abandooed the traditions of their clan are often glad of military ser- 
vice, and about fifty are in British regiments. In the service of the Alwar State there are 
many. There are 26 Khanzada villages in the State, in most ot which the proprietors 
themselves work in the field and fallow the ploagh. 

“The term Khanzida is probably derived from Kbauazad, for it appears that Bahadur 
Nihar, the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, associated himself with 
the turbulent slaves of Firoz Shah after the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, 
would contemptuously receive the name ot Kbanazad (slave) from his brethren. The 
KhanzHdas themselves indignantly repudiate this derivation, and say tbe word is Kh4n 
J&dd (or Lord Jadu), and was intended to render still nobler the name of the princely 
B4jput race from which they came. Converted Jidus were called by the old Musalman 
historians Mewitis, a term Chand applies to a Mewat chief of the Lunar race, of which 
race tbe J4dfi Maharija of Kasaali calls himself the bead." 

To this Mr. Channing added 

“ Khanzadas are a race who were formerly of much more importance than at present; 
they claim to have been formerly Jadu Bajputs, and that their ancestors Lakhan P41 and 
Sumitr Pal, who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bbartpnr, were converted to Islim in the reign of 
Firoz Shah (A. D. 1351 to 1388), who gave Lakhan_ Pal the name of Nihir Khin asd 
Snmitr Pal the name of Bahadur Kh4o, and in recognition of their high descent called 


* Punjab Becord, 83 of 189S. 
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them Khinzidas and made them bear rale in Mewit. At first they are said to have lived 
at Sarahta near TijSra, and afterwards, according to tradition, they possessed 1,484 
villages. However this may be, there is no doubt that they were the ruling race in 
Mewat down to the time of Bihar ; since then they have gradnally declined in importance, 
and now in this district own only a few villages near Xfih and to the north of Firozpur. 
Traces of their former importance exist at Sohna, Bnndsi, and Kotila. Kotila was one 
of their chief fortresses ; the village is sitnated in a small valley, wholly snrrounded by 
the hill, except where a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to it. In front of this pass 
is the Kotila jhil, and when this is filled with water the only road to the pass lies along 
a narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
the face of the hill and across the month of the pass still exist, while on the hill above 
the village is a small ruined fort. The village now belongs to Meos, Some of the bnild- 
ings bear witness to its former greater importance, I have a snspicion that they are 
more intimately connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, Whom they seem to me 
to resemble in personal appearance. They do not ordinarily intermarry with Meos, but 
the Meo inhabitants of five villages in the Firozpnr tahsil profess to have been formerly 
Kbiuz4das, and to have become Meos by intermarriage. Their traditions also, which 
point to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I think it will be fonnd, with those of more 
than one clan of Meos. If my snpposition that tbe Meos a'e converted Minas is correct, 
I am inclined to snspeot that the Kh&nzadas are the representatives of tbe noble class 
among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asil or unmixed class among the 
Mfnas, known as Mainaa." 

The Kh4nz4das of Gurgaon call themselves J^dubansi by clan, and 
they commonly say that this is their only got. Kh4nz4da, or “ the 
son of a Khan,” is precisely the Musalmaa equivalent ' to the Hindu 
Rajput or “ son of a R4ja” ; and there can be little doubt that the 
KhAnz4das are to the Meos what the Rajputs are to the 

Khak, a J4t; clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. It traces its origin to 
the Kharrals of Montgomery and Lahore, accounting for its truncated 
name by a tale that once a party of Kharrals from the Lahore B4r 
encamped near a field of sugarcane in Mult4n and cut tbe cane to 
feed their cattle and make huts of it. When the owner of the field 
complained they declared that they thought the cane was a kind of reed. 
So they were dubbed khar, ‘ ass ' in Persian. 

Khaba, a J4t tribe, found it N4bha. It claims Chbatriya descent, and 
says its ancestor held oflGco at the Delhi court, but his son Kh4ra 
became a robber and went to Khandur where he married a woman of 
another tribe and so became a J4t. The KhSras believe iu a sidh 

> whose shrine is at Khandur and there they offer panjeri, etc. They 
do not use milk or curd until it has been offered at the shrine. On the 
5th of the second half of Bais^kh, Maghar and Jeth special offerings 
are made there. The tidh was a Khsira who used to fall a.‘-leep while 
grazing bis cattle. One day his head was cut off by robbers, but he pur- 
sued them for some yards and the spot where he fell is now his shrine, 
and though the Khdras have left Khandur the sidh is still worshipped. 

Khaba, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and in Montgomery; 
in the latter district it is Hiudu as well B'J Muhammadan, 

Khaeak, a clan (agricultnral) found in Multdn. 

Khaeal, lit. a mortar, a tribe found in tbe southern part of the Rachn4 
Do4b : see Kharral. 

Khabi, B. H. L, V. 278. Possibly the Khattril, q. v. 

Khabiah, apparently an offshoot of the Bajw4 Jdts, descended from Kals, 
one of the two sons of Rajd Shalip, the Bajja. Kals had a son by name 
D4wa, whose three sons were Muda, Wasr and Hina, sarnamed Cfaachrttt 
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Khakiaca, apparently a synonym for, or a class of, Mfrfisi. 

Khaeoka, an agrionltnral clan found in Sh^hpur. 

Khaeopab, an agricultural clan found in Si^hpur. 

Khaboba. — A small clan of Jdts found in Ndbha. Uppal, their ancestor, ruled 
at Bar^gaon, a Muhammadan village of Patidla. When he went to pay 
the revenue into the treasury he got himself recorded as its owner and 
in their resentment the people murdered him. His wife on her way to 
her father’s house, gave birth to a son, on a hard piece of ground, 
whence the name Kharauda or Kharora. 

KHAKOTt, a Pa^h^n tribe occupying the hills near the sources of the Gumal 
and the 'iistrict of Warghiin or Arghiin to the west of the Sulimankhel 
country and south by east of Ghazni. They generally arrive in the 
plains towards the end of November and depart in May. Their iiVris or 
encampments during the winter are located near Tank, Mulazai and 
Paharpur, They are a poor tribe, and have been nearly ruined by a long 
and unequal contest with the Sulim ankhels. This feud, though allowed 
to rest during their stay in Hindustan, breaks out afresh as soon as they 
re-enter the hills ; though attempts have latterly been made by the 
Deputy Commissioner with some success to bring the two tribes to terms. 
Most of the Kharofis engage as labourers and carriers like the Ndsirs. 
A large proportion of them are charra folk. Some are merchants, and 
trade in dried fruit and madder. 

The Kharoti were identified by Bellew with the Arachoti of Alexan- 
der’s historians, but though they dwell in the ancient Arachosia, it is 
diflScult to accept that theory. They claim descent from Tokhi, mother 
of Hotak, grandson of Ghilzai, but the Tokhi themselves say they are 
descended from a foundling adopted by their tribe. Bellew was pro- 
bably right in saying that they and the Nasies are of different origin to 
the mass of the Ghilzai. 

Khabbal. — The Kharrals would appear lo be a true Rajput tribe, though a 
very considerable portion of them are styled Jat. The Rajput Kharrals 
of Bahawalpur return their main tribe as Bhatti. The few Kharrals in 
Jullundur are there recognised as Rdjputs and those of Montgomery 
claim descent from RAja Karan. The Kharrals are found in large 
numbers only along the valley of the RAvi, from its junction with the 
Chenab to the boundary between Lahore and Montgomery ; while a 
few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and GujrAnwAla bar, 
and smaller numbers are found all along the Sutlej valley as high up 
as Ferozepnr. The tribes of this portion of the RAvi, are divided into 
two classes, the Great RAvi tribes and the Nikki or Little RAvi tribes. 
Among the former tribes the Kharrals are the most noitherly and one of‘ 
the most important. They are themselves divided into two factions, the 
upper RAvi and lower RAvi, the head-quarters of the latter being at 
Kot KamAlia. The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between them 
is their hatred of their common enemy, the SiAl RAjputs of Jhang. The 
KamAlia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are 
now the more powerful branch of the two. The Khari^s have ever been 
notorious for turbulence, and Mr. Purser’s Montgomery Settlement Report 
contains details of their doings before and under Sikh rule, while the 
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history of the family is narrated in full at pages 509/? of GrifiBn’s Panjah 
Chiefs. They trace their origin from one Bhupa, a descendant of 
]R4ja Karan, who settled at Uch and was there converted by Makhddm 
Shdh Jah^nidn. From Uch they moved up to their present territory. 
There are now very few in the Mnltan district ; but the fact of their 
being found along the Sutlej, though in small numbers only, lends some 
support to the story of their having come upwards from below. Captain 
Elphinstone thus described the Kharrals in his Gugaira Settlement 
Report ; — 

“ The ‘ Kharrals ’ are the most northerly of the ‘ Great Kivi ’ tribes. They occupy a 
great portion of the land between Gugaira and the Lahore district, on both sides of the 
river, and extend some distance into the Gnjranw&la district. In turbulence and courage 
they have been always considered to excel ail the others except the Kathias; but the 
tract occupied by them has been gradually denuded by the rapid extension of cultivation, 
of what formerly constituted their greatest strength, — heavy jungle. In case of disturb- 
ances, therefore, they have had at more recent periods to evacuate their own lands on 
the approach of large military forces, thus sustaining much damage by the destruction of 
their villages. Their moat celebrated leader, Ahmad Khan, who was killed in September 
1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed the combined tribes, however, in no 
leas than five insurrections, which to a certain extent all proved successful, their chief 
object — the plunder of the Khatria and Hindus — having usually been accomplished at the 
expense of a moderate fine imnosed on them onder the name of mtzarana, after the con- 
clusion of peace. This snccess had spread his renown far and wide, and had given him 
a great inflnence over the whole of the ' Great Ravi,’ as was proved by the outbreak of 
1857, which appears to have been mainly planned and organized by him. In stature the 
Khurals are generally above the average height, their features are very marked, and 
their activity and endurance are remarkable. Like all the other Jits they pretend to a 
descent from the Rajputs, and like that class look down with some contempt upon men 
who handle the plough. The cultivation in their villages is, therefore, almost exolnsively 
left to the Wasiwiins and inferior castes, the Kbarra! proprietors contenting themselves 
with realizing their share of the produce. They only possess land in tracts inundated by 
the rivers, mere well-cultivation being too laborious a task even for their dependants." 

Mr. Purser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure/ 
hospitable to travellers, thievish, and with little taste for agricnlture ; 
and that they still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occa- 
sion of marriage. In Lahore they appear to bear a no better character 
than in Montgomery ; and there is a Persian proverb : “ The Dogar, 
the Bhat^i, the Wattu, and the Kharral are all rebellions and ought to 
be slain.” Sir Lepel GriflBn wrote of them: Through all hi.storic 
times the Kharrals have been a turbulent, savage, and thievish tribe, 
ever impatient of control, and delighting in strife and plunder. More 
fanatic than other Muhammadan tribes, they submitted with the greatest 
reluctance to Hindu rule ; and it was as much as Diwan Sdwan Mai and 
the Sikhs could do to restrain them j for whenever an organised force 
was sent against them they retired into the marshes and thick jungles, 
where it was almost impossible to follow them.” In Gujr4,nw41a they 
are said to be “ idle, trouWesome, bad cultivators and notorious thieves, 
their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits nomad and 
praedatory.” 

From notes collected by Mr. B. D. Maclagan in Jhang it appears 
that the Kharrals in that District claim to be Punwdrs* and connected 
with Baja Jagdeo, not Karn. They say they have been on the R4vi 
from time immemorial. They practise karetca (which accounts for their 


* This accords with the Mnltan tradition that the Langhls are Punwars and allied to 
tha Klwrals, Hucal^ Bintttas and Laks: Mnltan Chsetteer, 1902, p. 138. 
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being ranked as J4t*) and give wives only to Khichis and Aw4us, bat 
take tliem from Chaddrars, Kamokes, Harrala and even Sidls. IJut in 
the Chendb colony at any rate they do not appear to get wives from 
Sidls, and for that tribe we should read Othwdls in that tract. They 
give a long pedigree which is reproduced here to make what follows 
clear : — 


Punwar. 

I 

Udadip. 

I 

Jagdeo. 

I 

Kasim 

I 

Karral. 

I 

Gaidai. 

I 

Sulangi. 

I 

Vimian. 

Biitta. 

I 

Aira. 

t 

Jajja. 

Jaisal. 

I 

R4nu. 

I 

Khiva. 

I 

Kharral. 

Buddh. 

I 

Gaddan. 

1 

Deore. 

TJdrath. 

I 

Sareg. 

I 

Jagsin. 

i 

Kaulra. 


^Kaulra.) 


f— 

Vasii. 


Visa. 

I 

Jaissa. 

Upa. 

Jaita. 

Salih. 

jVIiiw. 


r 


r ^ 

Umar. Bhagii. Dnlln. 

I 

Yaq-ub, 

Rajada. 

I 




Sardid. Alladid. Pira. Panja. Firoz. 

.r — ^.1 


Qiiua. 


Takhtu. 


r 


■'I 


B4ja. Bega. Fattir. 

I 


Man!, 


Akil. 


r~ 

Sahi. 


Mai. 


r 




Vanam. Gulla. 


. ^ ^ 

Jain. Sarwar. Sajawal. (?) 


f 


Sahi. 

I 

Rustam. 

I 

Lai. 

I 

Hassaa. 

I 

Satar. 

Daulat Khan fat present 
living in Pandnawala). 


1 

Mai, 

I 

Amir. 

I 

Nathu. 

I 

Ahmad Kh4n 
(the rebel of 18575. 

I 

Muhammad Kh4n 
of J4mra in Montgomery. 


Of these Jaisal was the first to come west to D4n4bd,d in Montgomery. 
After Kharral’s time the tribe began to disper.se to J4mra and elsewhere 
V4sa is the head of the KamfLlia section : and Akil’s descendants live 
south of it. Jagdeo was a great king with long arms that reached below 
his knees : and he could break a tilts (staff) over his knees. 


* In Shihpnr also the Kharrals are classed as. J4t (agricultural). 
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Kharral clan. 


Butfca or Bntti Sultan was a Kharral chief in the time of Muhammad 
of Ghor, and was converted to IslAm by Pir Sher Bh^h Sayyid JaMl. 
The following ballad about him was given by a mirdsi of the tribe : — 


Kdk de dar de Solgi 

Aise unMie Butte Rd sat, 
Sddd bag bandrd te Kdknai ; 
Samundri sota juldhin, 

Asi dhrdan, Butte Sultan; 
Ambar pakar tu leiid bdhi ; 

Asi dhrdan, Butta Sultan ; 
Au'we he din. 


When the Solgi tribe fled from fear of the 
Kik 

To the mighty Butte Rio, 

We lived at Kakanai ; 

Thou art a sea, we a river, comfort us 
(let Sluing). 

We are weak, Sultan Butta ; 

Do thou, who art like the sky, take us by 
the arm : 

We are weak, Butta Sultin ; 

We have this moment come. 


The same mirdsi gave the following chap ; — 


Kharral Rdjd Panjnad ke, 
Bdbtir kd munidd tikdnd, 
Kharral kd hukm Ldhaur te. 
Ndl Nawdba te kass kamdnd. 


The Kharrals are Rajas of the Panjnad,* 
And have been there since Babar’s time. 
The Kharrals rule as far as Lahore. 

They draw the bow along with Nawibs. 


The Kharrals of the Sandal Btir are the most satisfactory of all the 
nomad tribes in the Cheni,b Colony, now included in the Lyallpur dis- 
trict. Usually above the average height ond good looking, with marked 
features, they are at least the equals of the Sidls in strength and ac- 
tivity, and the latter decline to give them an opportunity of measuring 
strength at two ends of a rope. Some of their leaders are remarkably 
energetic and intelligent. Once largely addicted to female infanticide, 
the Kharrals have quite given up that practice and in the Colony now 
number as many females as males. Like other nomads of the B^r the 
Kharrals are averse to sleeping under a heavy roof and prefer a small 
thatched cottage. They have a tradition that the Prophet Sulaim^n 
forbade them to sleep in roofed houses under penalty of the extinction 
of the family and their proverb ran : 

Kharral di paJchi, na ghun na makhi, 

‘ A Kharral is free from troubles, for he lives in a thatched hut.’ 


The Kharrals have several clans. The Lakhera, which has its head- 
quarters at Kot Kam^Llia, an ancient town refounded by Kam^l Kbdn, 
its chief in the 14th century, was never numerically strong as a clan 
but it attained some importance under Sa4daty4r Kh4n of Kamdlia who 
obtained ajdgir in the reign of Alamgfr. The Lakhera were, however, 
at feud with the Upera Kharrals of the upper Ravi and succumbed to 
the Sidrls even in Sad,daty4r Khan’s lifetime. They regained their in- 
dependence, but only to be conquered by the Nikk4i Sikhs and had in 
recent times largely lost all control over the B4r, only a few Baloch 
tribes, with their old adherents, the K4thidas, Baghelas and Wahniwfils, 
standing by them. Most of the Kharrals in the Colony belong to the 
Upera clan. 

Two clans, often called Chuhrera Kharrals, class themselves as 
Kharrals, but they do not really belong to the tribe. These are the 
Piroke and Jdldlke and they are called Chuhrera, because the famous 
Chuhra dacoit Sindal, who gave his name to the Sdndal Bar,t refused to 


• Apparently meant for Punjab. 

•f For another derivation see under Shoondal. 
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allow the KLarrals to graze in it, unless they provided him with a 
bride. To this degradation the Kharrals at last assented, and when he 
went to fetch his wife Sandal was received with great nonip, but he 
and his companions were treacherously blown up with gun-powder con> 
cealed under the grass on which the feast was spread. The Kharrals 
then took the Chuhra women to wife. Their descendants are the 
ChuLrera Kharrals and their appearance is said to give colour to the 
tradition. 

The Kharrals in Bahawalpur have 15 septs : — Jag-sin, Salar-sin, 
Gugera, Tughera, Mamkhera, Chuharera, Sabi, Bhanddra, Ean-sin, 
Jagwera, Fatwera, Jaswera, Darwesha, and Chahlak, andGaddan, and 4 
small mtihins or sub-septs Kakla, Jameka, Paropi^, and Miana. 

There are two famous religious families of Kharrals (i) the Sahib- 
zddag4n-i-Mahdrwi and Mangherwi, the descendants of Khwaja Nur 
Muhammad, the Qibla-i-Alim, and (ii) the Mians of the Sahib-ns-Sair 
shrine. Both own vast areas, and Midn Fazl Haq, Mangherwi, pays 
Rs. 10,000 a year in land revenue. 

Khabsin, see Gharsin. 

Khaewal, see Gharwal. 

Khaewala, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Khaeye, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Khash, Khaush, a class or group of Kanets found in Kullu and in the Simla 
Hill States of Kotkhai, Balsan, Jubbal, Bashahr, etc. It comprises a 
number of khels, such as the Khashta in Kanaur. The Khash takes 
Kuran girls in marriage, but does not give them to Kurdns. The 
Khash is also styled Katal, q. v. In Bashahr the Khash Kanets who 
hold good positions in the State service and so on observe the rites 
of the Brahmans and other twice-born castes. 

Khasha, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Khasob, Khassue, a Pathdn sept which with the Umr Khel and Malli 
Khel forms a small tribe which holds the so called Khasor hills on the 
south-western extension of the Salt Range which lies on the right bank 
of the Indus. The Khasor belong to the Mali division of the Pathdns 
and claim descent from Ibrahim the Loni, son of Bibi Mato, daughter 
of Shaikh Bait. Ibrahim’s son Sidnai had two sons, Prdngi and Ismdil 
and the former had nine son.s, one of whom was named Khasyur, the 
ancestor of the Khassurs. Ibbetson dates their settlement in the hills 
of the Kliassur Afghdns early in the 13th century, but it was probably 
somewhat later. 

Khas-Khkli, a tribe found in Bahdwalpur. It is an offshoot of the 
Mdcbhis and its members were in the service of the Abbdsi Khans. 
A Khds-KheU, ^dkub Muhammad, rose to be wazir of Bahdwal Khan 
ni, but after the death of Bahdwal Khan IV their influence declined 
and now they have not access to the Darbdr. 
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Kbati,* an occupational term used in tlie north of Sirsa and the Phulki^n 
States for the carpenter and blacksmith (Lohar) and generally in the 
eastern plains for the carpenter, except on the Jumna where the term 
used is Bdrhi. Thus in Hiss4r K^lthi includes the Hindu carpenter 
of the south-eastern Punjab and the Suthae or carpenter of the 
Edgar, who is a distinct tribe from the former. The Suthar too 
affects a certain superiority over the Khati, as he has taken to 
agriculture to a considerable extent while the Khdti has not; and he 
does not intermarry with him. Many Khdtis are by sect Bishnoi, 
but they do nob intermarry with other Bishnoi castes such as the 
Bishnoi Jdts. See under Tarkhan. 

KHATikst — The Khatiks are only found in any numbers in the Jumna 
zone, in Sirsa, in Patidla, and the other Phulkidn States. They are 
par excellence tanners and dyers of goats’ skins, and claim to be 
of Hindu status because they do not eat dead animals though they 
use flesh and liquor, Brahma, they say, assigned to them a goat’s 
skin, the bark of trees and lac — so they graze cattle, dye the skins of 
goats and deer, and tan hides with bark and lac. Their priests are 
Gaur Brahmans who officiate in the phera rite at weddings and in the 
fcma at funerals, although the Khatiks are menials, and only Chuhras 
and Cham^rs will drink water at their hands, in the Bawal nizamat 
of Ndbha the BdgriJ group is found which claims Khatri descent, and 
has four gols, the Jatoria named from the place whence it migrated, 
and the Bairiwal, Aswd,l and Kenchf which three latter are numeri- 
cally large. Khatiks only avoid one got in marriage and allow widow 
remarriage. Their women wear no nose-ring. The tribe worships 
Bhairon and Sidh Masani, also known as Mdtd Masaui. At H^jipur in 
Alwar, where there is a shrine of the goddess Durga, they perform 
children’s first tonsure and the bride and bridegroom are also taken to 
worship at the shrine. Ike gurus of the Hindu Khatiks are Niinak- 
panthi Sikhs, yet they observe none of the Sikh tenets. In the Phul 
and Amloh nizdmats of Nabha are found two classes of Muhammadan 
Khatiks — the Kdjput and Ghori Pathan groups, each of which is as a 
rule endogamous. 

The Khatiks are sometimes confused with the Chamrang, but the 
latter tans baffalo and ox hides with lime, and does not dye leather, so 
that he ranks below the Khatik who tans and dyes only sheep and 
goat skins, using salt and the juice of the madar [Calotropis procera), 
but no lime. On the other hand, the Khatik is certainly below the 
Chamar because he will keep pigs and poultry, which a Chamiir would 
. not do ; and he will even act as a butcher, it is said, though this appears 
unlikely as he is of so low a status. He is however possibly a 


* Khati is defined by Platts {Hindustani Victy., p. 867) to be a caste of Hindos who 
are generally employed as Cartwrights, a carpenter. Kdth is wood or timber in Hindi 
and in Mnltani Tcdthi or hath. The derivation ct Khati is obscure. 

t The Khatik is a caste of Hindustan and the name is defined by Platts {tiindvstdni 
Dicty.j p. 872) to mean a hunter, a iow caste which keeps pigs and poultry, a tanner, 
i, q. Khatik.- The w'ord is used in a \ery vague way and probably the Hindu Kbatik 
•pig-keeper of the eastern Punjab is a Pnrbia immigrant, while the Mnhammadan Khatik 
of the west is a Chamar who has taken to tanning. But in Nabha at any rate the Hindu 
Khatik is certainly a tanner. 

^ i, e., immigrants from the Bagaf. 
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pork-butclier. He is also said to keep sheep and goats and twist their 
hair into waist bands for sale. The Khatik appears to be by origin 
a scavenger who is rising in the social scale by taking to dyeing and 
tanning, but has not yet attained to the status of a worker in leather. 
He is closely akin to the P^i and may even be a sub-group of that 
caste. 


Khaiea, a Hindu Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khatkai, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khatei, or less correctly Khattri, fern. Khatrani dim. Khatbeta, fern, -i, 
a child of the Khatri caste. Khatri appears to be unquestionably a 
Prakritised form of the Sanskr. Kshatriya. Philologically Kshatriya 
appears to ba connected with Sanskr. IcshatTO, ' country. The Pers. 
Kshatrap^i is derived from the same root and pd-, ‘ to protect.’ Oxford 
Dicty.y s. V. Satrap. 

Literature assigns various origins to the Khatri caste. According 
to the Vishnu PuTdna, Bharata, the king whose name so constantly 
crops up in various forms in the Punjab, had nine sons, whose mothers 
put them to death, fearful that he would disown them as they bore no 
resemblance to Inm. Thus left sonless, Bharata sacrificed to the 
Maruts and they gave him Bharadwaja, son of Brihaspati by Maniatd. 
BharadwtLja had four grandsons, of whom two became Brahmans while 
two remained Khatris, though ^1 continued to be of the Bh^radwd.ia 
gotra. 

The Augiras-gotri Khatris are described as descended from Agni, 
Havishmat cr Havirbhuja, as he also called, though the Havishmats 
or Havisiuats are also said to be descendants of Angiias and the 
great progenitors of the Kshatriyas. 

The Kausika-gotri Khatris are of Lunar descent, through Kusa, the 
kino- who was lith in descent from tioma and 9th from King Pururavas. 
But°one of Kusa’s four sons had a descendant Vishvamitra whose family 
became Brahmans. To this gotra belongs the Khanna got of the modern 
Khatris. 

The Kausilya or Kausalya-gotri Khatris are of Solar race, King 
Kansalya or Hiranyandbha Kausilya their eponym, being 22nd in de- 
scent from Raghu. 

To this gotra belong the Mihira Khatris, the Kapura got being by 
gotra Kautsika. 

Time was when Brahmans iutermarried with Khatris on equal terms, 
but this has long since ceased to be allowed. The Sarsut or Saraswat 
Brahmans, who are the parohits of the Khatris,* will, however, eat any 
food prepared by a Khatri, a privilege said to be denied to a Rajput. 
And the true Saraswat will accept gifts from Khatris alone, m accord- 
ance with the ancient rule that a Brahman shall only accept gifts from 
the warrior class. 


inflame the Jetli sirsut, who are descendants of Jetri, a son of \ asishta muni 
priest to Ram Chandra, are yaruhiis of the Mihira or Mahra Khatris to this day. 
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The term Kshatriya. 


Rationally interpreted these historical legends say clearly enough 
that the Khatri caste is made up of at least three probably racial ele- 
ments, Solar, Lunar and the Agni-knla or Pire-race. Of those races 
some families became Brahmans and others remained Kshatriyas. 
Others, according to the Mah^bharata, became Vaisyas, Sudras or even 
barbers. 

The meaning of the word Kshatriya is usually said to be warrior, or at 
least the Kshatriya* is described as the warrior class. But Pick has an 
instructive passage on this point and says : ‘ Kshatriya corresponds to 
the Vedic rdjanya and is applied to the successors of the conquering 
families under whose leadership the Aryan stocks had secured their 
new settlements in the Gangetic lands, and, also, to the overlords of 
the indigenous peoples who had been able to maintain their independence 
in the war against the foreign invaders. The Kshatriyas then were not 
by any means of one and the same race. They represented the political 
power and embodied the idea of a community which stood above the 
family, above the caste, the idea of the State. We have no right to 
apeak of a Kshatriya ‘ caste ’ in the modem sense of that term. The 
Kshatriyas formed a ruling class and were not necessarily warriors, any 
more than the army was necessarily recruited only from Kshatriyas. ’ 


As the name of a ruling race, or as the title of several ruling fami- 
lies, the term Kshatriya is of great antiquity. This is not however a 
place for a discussion of the problems connected with the Kshatriyas’ 
place in history. “ The three great Kshatriya lines,” writes Mr. 
Pargiter, “ the ^lar and Lunar and Yd.dava dynasties, profess to exhibit 
more than 50 well-remembered generation8.”t The following table of 
descent is compiled from his article 


r~~ 

IkshT&ku. 


r — 

Solar Line. 


Mann Vaivasvata. 
( 


Videha Line. 


Dishtha or Nedishtha. 11a, his daughter 

Pururavas. 

5yus. 

Nahnsha, 

Yay4ti. 

I 

Yaiu. 


I I j ^ 

Turvasu. Druhyu. Ann. Pdru. 


From Yadu is descended the Yadava race which developed into two 
lines, first the Haihaya, sprung from Sahasrajft, son of Yadu, with a 
branch called Tilajangha,t and the second line descended from his son 
Kroshtn. From Yadu’s son Puru sprang the Paurava or Lunar race, 
which had two branches, the North Panchdla, descended from Ajanfdha, 
which reigned in Ahichchhatra, and the South Panchdla. Omitting the 


• Hie sociale Oliederung in Sordoeellichen Indien su Buddha e Zeit t p. 61. 

+ See Ancient Indian Genealogies and Chronology in J. R, A. S. 1010, pp. 1—56, hy 
F. E. Pargiter. M. A, 

t Sprung from Tilajangha, grandson of Arjnna. 

Jytoagha, Uie Yadava, married a Shaivya princea&. 
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Kshatriya history. 

dyoasties which had no connection with the Punjab, we learn that the 
descendants of Yayditi’s son Ann branched out in the north-west into 
the Punjab tribes of the Kebayas, Shivis, etc. Shivi, son of Dshinara 
of this line had four sons who originated the Vrishadarblias, Suviras,* * * § 
Kekayas or Kaikayas and Madras of the Punjab. 

The earliest and greatest VishvAmitra was the son of Gddhi or Gdi- 
thin, king of Kanyakubja, and his Kshatriya name was Vishvaratha. 
Gddhi’s daughter Satyavali was married to the rishi Riohika Bhdrgava 
and had a son Jamadagni, whose youngest son was Rama. 

Kritavirya, king of the Haihayas, had the Bhdrgavas* as his priests 
and end.) wed them with preat wealth. During the reign of his son 
Arjuna, who reigned at Mandhdta on the Narmada river, the Haihayas 
endeavoured to recover this wealth from the Bhdrgavas and, failing to 
do so, killed or dispersed them. This brought them into conflict with 
Rdma, as Arjuna or his sons had robbed jamadagni, ihe Bhdrgava, so 
Rdma killed Arjuna, and in revenge the latter’s sons murdered Jama- 
dagni. Rd,ma swore vengeance on the Kshatriy as, destroyed all Arjuna’s 
sons, save 6ve, and thousands of Haihayas ; and moreover he extended 
his hostility to all Kshatriyas and exterminated them, according to the 
legend, 21 times. But in spite of this ‘ extermination ’ the Haihayas 
and Tdlajanghas soon after overran the whole of North India, which 
was simultaneously invaded by foreign hoides from the north-west. 

The curious story which connects Rama and his brother Shatrnghna 
with the Yd,davas, explains some important territorial facts. Madbn, 
called king of the D6navas,t was a Yddava and his realm extended 
from Guzerat to the Madhu-vana or forest on the Jumna. Fourth in 
descent from him reigned Sattvata whose son Bhima was contemporary 
with RAma. Shatrughna killed Lavana,J the local ruler, felled the forest 
and founded Mathura, but after RAma’s death Bhima recovered the 
city and his son Andhaka reigned there, but Mathura continued to be 
also called Shurasena, after Shatrughna’s son who had held charge of it. 
Kans, a descendant of Andhka, reigned there however in the P^ndavas’ 
time. Samvarana, the BL4rata, was driven out of his kingdom by the 
Panchdrlas and sought refuge in a fortress on the Sindhu for many 
years, ui'til a Vasishtha became his priest and encouraged him to 
recover his realm. Samvarana’s expulsion from it must have been 
effected by SudAs, who defeated the kings on the Parushni (Rdvi), 
after subduing the Lunar kingdom of the Bhdratas. His conquests 
stirred up against him the tribes to the west, such as the Yddavas, 
of Mathura, the Shivas, or Shivis, descendants of Anu, the Drubyus, 
or GAndhdras, apparently a tribe which gave its name to Gandhdra (the 
Peshd,war valley), the Matsyas§ (to the west of Mathura), the 
Turvasha, probably on the north-west of Sudas’ kingdom. Samvarana’s 
dispossession lasted over Sahadeva’s reign into Somaka’s, and the story 
croes that he sacrificed his first-born son Jantu in order to obtain others. 


* The modern Dhusars, or Bhargava Dhusars. 

•f A word still found in the Simla Hills in legends of local gods, but not as the name of 
a tribe. 

J Doubtless the Lau of Punjab legend. 

§ Wo may surmise the Meos. 
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This barbarous piece of magic apparently drove Vasishtha to espouse 
Samvarana’s causOj the more so in that his own sons had been put to 
death by Sudds’ descendants. After Samvarana came Kurn, who gave 
his name to the Kurakshetr. His descendants, the Hauravas, fought 
the great fiffht with the P4ndavas and with that event nearly all the 
genealogical lists of the Kshatriyas end, as if an era of considerable 
prosperity and refinement had abruptly ceased. Whatever the 
historical facts may have been there is hardly a name in the semi- 
mythical legends of the modern Punjab which does not appear in the 
Kshatriya chronicles. 

Quite apart from the resemblance of the names Kshatriya and 
Khatri the position of the Kshatriya in ancient times finds very close 
parallels in his relations to the modern Hindu castes in the Punjab. 
The ancient Kshatriya literature was imbued with the historical 
spirit. The Kshatriyas played a very great part in the early days of 
Indian history and a consideration of the literature originated by 
them is essential to a right understanding of those times. We have 
the results of their literary aptitude in the Epics and PurSnas, 
overlaid though they be with Brahminieal accretions. The general 
trend of the ancient Kshatriya teaching was monotheistic and ethical. 
It was not anti-Brahminical but anti-Brahmanist, and opposed to the 
orthodox Brahmaistn of the older Upanishads, which was mainly 
taught by the Brahmans of the Madhyadesa. The Sinkhya-Yoga 
and Bhagavata systems ar-e both in their origins connected with a 
number of Kshatriya names. 

It is hardly necessary to point how modem Sikhism reproduces 
in a most striking way all that is distinctive in the relations of the 
ancient Kshatriya to the masses of the Hindu peoples of Northern 
India. The position of the Bedi, the Sodhi and other quasi-sacred 
sections of the Khattris, as the teachers and leaders of the Jats and 
other tribes, is essentially that which they occupied in the time of the 
Mah^bharata, and it would be of great interest to investigate whether 
the modern Khatri teaching is based on any literary or traditional 
descent from the old Kshatriya literatnre. 

Though all the names preserved in the Epics and Pnrfinas belong to 
pre-history, many generations after the war of the Mahd,bh^rata elapsed 
before the Kshatriya dynasties ended. Thus the Solar line terminates 
with K^j4Sumitra, 30th in descent from Brihadhal, who was killed by 
Arjun’s son Abhimanyu ; and the Lunar ends with Kshemak, 25th in 
descent from Arjim’s grandson. 

The well-known legend tells how Parasu Rama, the Brahman and the sixth incarnation 
of Vishnu exterminated the Kshatriyas in 21 attacks, and not content with slaughtering the 
men he destroyed even the infants in the womb. So the Kshatriya women fled to the 


* Dr. G A. Grierson holds that there was in ancient India a long struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas; that the Kurukshetraor Madhyadesa was the 
centre of Brahmaism, all the surrounding countries being unorthodox, their unorthodoiy 
being fostered by learned Kshatriyas. Some of these Kshatriyas found an asylum in the 
tracts to the east and south of the Madhyadesa, among the Panchilas who permitted poly- 
andry like the modern Jats ; and that the f;ns et oHgo of the Mahabharata war was the insult 
oflered by Drupada, the Kshatriya king of the Panehalas, to a Brahraana who sought a refuge 
with the Kurus, so that m its essence the war of the Mahahhirata was a cult war between 
the Brahmaist Knms and the Kshatriya-guided Panehalas. J. R. A. S., 1908, pp. 843-4., 
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Sarsut Brahmans of Kurukshetr on the Saraswati and when Parasu Rama demanded their 
surrender the Brahmans declared them their own daughters. Parasu Rama in his wrath 
bade them eat Tcacha hhojan (unlawful food) from their hands as a test of the relationship 
and only when they did so did he spare the women. So their children were called Khatris 
instead of Chhatris.* 

Tlie chronology of the Kshalriyas is still largely a matter of conjec- 
ture, and it is not until the period of their decadence seta in that actual 
history begins. “ In the Pm-anic lists the earliest dynasty which can 
claim historical reality,” writes Mr. Vincent Smith, “is that known as 
the Saisunaga, from the name of its founder ‘ Sisund,ga ’ — or Sheshndg.” 
And the first of this dynasty of whom anything substantial is known 
is Bimbisfira, or Srenika, the fifth of his line. He ruled circa B. C. 619. 
This dynasty was certainly of foreign origin and during its ascendancy 
much of the Western Punjab formed the Persian satrapies of India and 
Gandaria. Mahfinandin, the last of the Saisnndga dynasty, had a son 
by a Sudra woman and he usurped the throne, establishing the Nanda 
dynasty which waged wars of extermination against the Kshatriyas. 
The last of the Nine Nandas was in turn deposed by Chandragupta 
Maury a (321 B. C.), who found his opportunity in the troubles conse- 
quent on Alexander’s death in 323 B. 0. and became master of north- 
western India before he seized the throne of Magadha. 

But to retrace our footsteps still farther back for a moment, it may 
be of interest to see whether the Kshatriyas were still existent in the 
Punjab at the time of the Macedonian invasion. 

It is difficult to accept the identification of the Xathioi of Alexander's 
historians with the Kshatriya, though McCrindle appears to favour it. 
The Xathroi lay between the Indus and the lower course of the Chenab 
(Akesines). Elsewhere McCrindle identifies the Xathroi with the 
Kshdtri,t a low caste quite distinct from the Kshatriya. [Ancient Indda, 
its Invasion by Alexander, pp. 347 and 156). It is tempting to identify 
Porus with Paurava, but he is nowhere described as a Xathros or a 
satrapes, as he would have been if he had been a Kshatriya. M. Sylvain 
Levi identifies Phegeus or Phegelas whose territory lay between the 
Ravi and the Beas,with BhagalaJ — the name of a royal race of Kshatriyas 
which the Gaua-patha classes under the rubric Bahu, etc., with the 
name even of Taxilas, Omphis, (Sanskr. Ambhi) ; Ibid. p. 401. 

After the Christian era we find the rulers of Brdhmaur, now the 
Ohamba State, bearing the Kshatriya affix Varma for a long period, 
from A. D. 620 to about the end of the 16th century. § 

From the debris of the Kshatriya dynasties sprang the Rajput fami- 
lies, but the exact process of the transformation is obscure. Tradition 
has it that the rishis created the four Agnikul Kshatriyas, the Prahar, 
Sulankhi, Panwara and Chauhdn (names unknown to the earlier Ksha- 
triya history) to fight against the infidels. From these Agnikols sprang 
the 36 Rajput Chhatris or Hajput house.s of Kfi.jputfina. But these 
are Tod held, doubtless rightly, not pure Kshatriyas, but descend- 

~ * P. N. Q.. I, § 578. ~ 

+ The Kshatris are unknown in the modem Punjab. 

X Mr. Vincent Smith says Bhagala or Bhagela (whelp) q.v. : Early Bist. of India, 1st ed., 
p» 34- 

§ Chaihha Oasaitisr, 1904, pp. 69 to 88. Varma was not a Rajput, but a Kshatriya 
.flir ai Sharma was a Brahman and Gupta a Vaisya affix. 
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ants (at least in some cases) of converted Buddhists, Huns and Tak- 
shaks, affiliated to the purer Kshatriya families. It is quite certain 
that the Rd,jputs are a far later development than the Kshatriyas. 


'rhe Khatri occupies a very different position among the people of 
the Punjab from that of the other mercantile castes. Superior to them 
in physique, in manliness, and in energy, he is not, like them, a mere 
shop-keeper, but a direct representative of the Kshatriya of Manu. 
The following extract from Sir George Campbell’s Ethnology of India 
admirably describes the position of the Khatri : — • 

“ Trade is their main occupation ; but in fact they have broader and more distinguish- 
ing features. Besides monopolising the trade of the Punjab and the greater part of 
Afghanistan, and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Punjab the ebief 
civil administrators, and have almost all literate work in their hands. So far as the Sikhs 
have a priesthood, they are, moreover, the priests or gums of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and 
Govind were, and the Sodis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus then they 
are in fact in the Punjab, so far as a more energetic race will permit them, all that 
Mahratta Brahmins are in the Uahratta country, besides engrossing the trade which the 
Hlahratta Brahmins have not. They are not usually military in their character, but are 
quite capable of using the sword when necessary. Diwin Siwan Mai, governor of Multin, 
and his notorious successor Mulraj, and very many of Ranjit Singh’s chief functionaries, 
were Khatris. Even under Muhammadan rulers in the west, they have risen to high 
administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Diwan of Badakshan or Kundus ; and 
I believe, of a Khatri governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. The emperor Akbar’s 
famous minister, Todur Mai, was a Khatii; and a relative of that man of undoubted 
energy, the great Commissariat contractor of Agra, Joti Parshad, lately informed me that 
he also is a Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris are one of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact, except locally in the 
Punjab, they are not much known to Eurojoeans. The Khatria are staunch Hindus j and, 
it is somewhat siugnlar that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them- 
selves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated, 

“ There is a largo subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, but of equal mercantile 
energy, called Rors, or Roras. The proper Khati is of higher grade will often deny all 
connexion With them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred 
with Khatris; bat I think there can be no donbt that they are ethnologically the same, 
and they are certainly mixed np with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole 
kindred as generically Khatris. 

“ Speaking of the Khatris then thus broadly, they have, as I have said, the whole trade 
of the Punjab and of most of Afghanistan. No village can get on without the Khatri who 
keeps the aoooimts, does the banking business, and buys and sells the grain. They seem 
too, to get on with the people better than most traders and usurers of this kind.' In 
Afghanistan, among a rough and alien people, the Khatris are as a rale confined to the 
position of humble dealers, shop-keepers, and money-lenders ; but in that capacity the 
Pathans seem to look at them as a kind of valuable animal ; and a Pathan will steal 
another man’s Khatri, not t.nly for the sake of ransonj, as is frequently done on the 
Pesbiwai and Hasara frontier, bat also as he might steal a milch-cow, or as Jews might, 
I dare say, be carried oft in the Middle Ages with a view to render them profitable. ’ 

“ I do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but certainly in all 
Eastern AfghanistSn they seem to be just as much a part of the established community as 
they are in the Punjab. They find their way far into Central Asia, bnt the further they 
get the more depressed and humiliating is their position. In Tnrkistan, Vambery speaks 
of them with great contempt, as yellow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking charac- 
ter. Under Turcoman rnle they conld hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindus 
known in Central Asia. In the Punjab they are so numerous that they cannot all be rich 
and mercantile; and many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow various 
avocations. ' 


“The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahmin Kashmir. In the hills however 
the Kakkas, on the east bank of the Jtelam, are said to have beeu oriffiaaliy Khatris 
(they are a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the KSn^vra hills there is an 
mterestiDg raoe of fine patriarchal-looking shepherds called Gaddisj most of whom are 
Khatris. Khatri traders are numerous in Delhi ; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and 
Patna; and are well known m the Bara Bazar of Calcutta, though there they are pKnci- 
pally oonneoted with Punjab firms, ^ pimni 
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“ The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast : in the Bombay 
market I cannot find that they have any considerable place. In Sindh, however, I find 
in Captain Burton’s book an account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas who are really 
Banias of the Ninak Shahi (Sikh) faith, and who trade, and have a large share of public 
offices. These are evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large and thriving town of mercant- 
ile Khatris." 

Within the Punjab the distribution of the Khatri element is very 
well marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiana, the eastern boundary 
of the Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. It is 
strongest in the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and 
in the E4walpindi division and Hazdra, and occupies a fairly important 
position in the western Hill States. Although the Khatris are said 
to trace their origin to Mult.an, they are far less prominent in the 
southern districts of the Western Plains, and least of all on the actual 
frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras be considered a 
branch of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, intimately con- 
nected as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh 
religion, only 9 per cent, of them should belong to it. Nor is it easy to 
see why the proportion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jhelnm 
and Rawalpindi districts. But the social gradations of the Khatris, 
based as they appear to be upon an immemorial tradition of former 
greatness, hinder their acceptance of the stricter democratic doctrines 
of the Sikh faith. A Khatri, when a Sikh, is ordinarily a Sikh of 
Ndnak, rather than a devotee of Guru Govind, and he thus avoids the 
necessity of completely abnegating his caste principles. The same 
pride of birth has militated against the Rfi,jput“s acceptance of Sikh 
teaching. The Khatris are probably numerous iu Jhelum and Rawal- 
pindi because the Rajput element in the north-west Punjab has always 
been weak. Some are Musalman, chiefly in Multan and -Jbang where 
they are commonly known as Khojas ; these are said to belong chiefly 
to the Kapur section. The rest are Hindus. 

The Khatris are essentially a trading caste, like the Aroras and 
. Bhdtias, comparatively few being engaged in agriculture, but they 
stand higher than either of those castes, many of them being bankers, 
and they are a'so largely employed in the civil administration. The 
distribution of these castes is illustrated by the maps, J, II, and 
IV facing pp. 303 and 308 in chapter Report of the Punjab Census 
1901 . 

The Aroras hold the south-west, as the Banias do the south-east, of 
the Punjab, tracts in which the Khatris are hardly to be found. _ On 
the other hand, the Bhditia is found side by side with the Khatri in 
Sidlkot, Gujriit and Shd'hpur. The connection between these three 
castes is obscure, and indeed it is doubtful whether the Bhdrtia has any 
ethnological connection with the Khatri or Arora. The two castes 
indeed appear to overlap, for in Jhang the Magu and Katidl sections 
who deem them.selves Khatris, but are regarded as Aroras by the 
Lahoria Khatris, used it is said to give wives to the admitted Khatris 
of the northern Ohenawan country— on the upper reaches of the 
Chenab— taking their wives from the Dakhanada Aroras further down 
the Indus valley. And in Bahawalpur Khatris generally take Arora 
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women as wives (but do not give daughters to Aroras), though whether 
regular ritual marriages occur or not does not appear. 

Organization. 

The Khatris are divided into three main groups, viz. : — 

I — Bari, JI—Bunjuhi, and III — Sarin . — The Baris generally may 
take wives from the Bunjahis, but do not give them daughters in re- 
turn. If a Bdri family gives a daughter in marriage to a Bnnjahi it 
loses status and becomes itself Bunjahi. The exact position of the 
Sarin is obscure. It is implied in more than one account sent to me 
that they are hypergamous, giving daughters to the Bunjahis. In 
Patiala they used to intermarry with that group, but infrequently, 
as such alliances were not approved. In Peshd war the Sarin claim 
that the Bunjahis used to give them daughters, which is hardly possi- 
ble, for it is admitted on all hands that they are below the Bunjahis in 
status, and in Delhi they cannot even smoke with the two higher 
groups. Practically it may be said that they now form an ondogamous 
. sub-caste; but there is one important exception, as will be noted 
infra. Each of these three groups is further divided into sub-groups, 
as described below : — 


Group 1 — fldri.~This group comprises 12 exogamous sections, 
and its name is undoubtedly derived from bdrah, ‘ 12.’ 


These sections appear to rank thus.<' 
fclections : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Kapur. 

Khanna. 

Malhotra or Mchra. 
Kakar or Seth. 
Chopra. 

Talwar. 

Sahgal. 

Dhawan or Dhaun, 
Wadhaun. 

Tannan. 

Bobra or Wohra. 
Maindharu. 




^or senior. 


I 

f-or junior. 


Sub-groups (dhamas) : — 


i. Dhdighar. 

ii. Ch^rghar. 

iii. Chheghar. 

iv. Baiaghar or Bara-zdti, 


This group seems to^e very generally recognised and there is usual- 
]y no dispute as to the twelve sections comprised in it. But in Pindi- 
gheb, Gandhoke, Bahi, Wahi and Soni are given instead of Nos 9 and 
12 above, so that the Bari there would appear to Lave 14 sections 


The Ban group IS apparently a close corporation into which no new 
sections could be admitted, though a family of any of its 12 sections 
may be degraded to a lower pup It contains four sub-groups based 
on the status of the families (not of the sections) in each Thus thu 
families of the Dhfoghar subpoup are of the highest status and their 
status aepends on the lact that they can only give their daughters in 
marriage m two and a half {dhai) sections. Similarly the Charghar 
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are below the Dhdighar in status because they can give a daughter in 
marriage to four (char) sections ; and so on.* 

It follows from this that the families in each section are not all of the 
same status. For instance the Kapur section is mostly of Dhaigh&r 
status, but certain families having given daughters to the Sahgal 
section have fallen to Baraghar status, i. e., to the status of those who 
will give daughters to all twelve sections. Other families again have 
even fallen to Bunjahi status, by giving daughters in that group. 

Group II — Bunjdhi.i — This group comprises, theoretically, 52 sections, 
as the name hawanjahi, from bawanja ‘ 52,’ would imply. The names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is 
clear that, all told, the number of sections in this group greatly exceeds 
52. The sub-groups are variously given, but the typical grouping 
would seem to be as follows : — 


Sub-group i. — KhoJchrdu.- 


•This group consisted of 8 sections origin- 
ally, and hence it is also 
known as Ath-zdtia or 
Ath-ghar, and these 
sections are, in Rawal- 
pindi, divided into four 
thamas as grouped in 
the margin. Of these 
the first three form exo- 
gamous divisions, in- 
termarriage being for- 
bidden between the two 
sections in each thama 
because they belong to 
the same Brahmanical 

gotra. To these eight sections the Chandiok have been affiliated in 
t’eshawar, and in Patiala the Kannan section is said to belong to this 


Thama. 

Sections. 

Gotra. 

1 


Anand 

Basinh 

1 Chandrbansi. 


< 

Ohadha 

Virbans. 

2 ••• 


Sahni 

Surajbansi. 



Suri 

1 

3 ••• 

-1 

Sethi 

4 

KoU 

J- Chandarbansi. 

1 

< 


Saharwal 

! 

i 

J 

1 


group. 

The Khokharan were originally an offshoot of the Bunjabis, and I 
have therefore classed them in this group, but, though they are said in 
one locality to still take wives from the other Bunjahis, they are as a 
rule endogamous and thus really form a sub-caste. 


Bunjdhi hhds or kaldn. 

Sub-group ii . — The Asli, Pakka (or ‘ real ’) or Bari-Bunjdhi,X com- 
prising 12 sections. 


» This explanation is advanced tentatively : for a further discussion of the meaning, of 
these terms see the Appendix to this Chapter. 

t A Jhang account says that the Bunjahi consist of 9 sections only, ma. .— 

1 Ketil (? Katiil). I 3 Mehndru. j 5 Wasan. I 7 Chine. 

2 Magun. 1 “1 Dand-dhuna. j 6 Bhambri. | 8 DhU. 

(The 9th is not known, nor can its parohit be found.) These 9 sections are called phati. 
At marriages the boy’s father bathes and then gives 5 rupees per phali to the parohiis of 
the 9 sections. This ceremony is also called phali. 

1 The BAri-Bunjahi must not be confused with the Bari jfroup above, The Bari-Bunjahi 
are a sub-group of the BunjAhi, 
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Suh-group iii. — Bard or elder Bunjdhi, with 40 sections, called col- 
lectively Dharmdn or Dharmain. 

Sub-group iv. — Chhota or younger Biknjdhi, with over 100 sections. 
This snb-grohp is also called Ansar, or Sair, or Bunjahi-khard or- dm. 

Of the last three sub-groups the third used to give daughters to the 
second. . The relations of the fourth, the Chhota Bunjahi, to the second 
and third are not explicitly stated, but they also appear to be hyper- 
gamous. 

The conjecture may be hazarded that the peculiar Khatri organiza- 
tion reflects in some way not at present traceable the old Kshatriya 
division into Lunar and Solar families or dynasties. The division into 
the Bara and Bui.jdtii groups is noticed in the Ain-i-Akbari * : — 

“ The Kshatriya (now calle<i Khatris) form two races, the Surajbansi and Som- 
bansi._ _ * ♦ There are more than 500 tribes of these Kshatriyas, of whom 

52 {Bawanjai) are pre-eminently distingmshed^nd 12 (Baraghar) are of considerable im- 
portance. • * Some of their descendants,' abandoning the profession of 

arms, have taken to other occupations, and this class is known to the world by this name." 

The Sarin would thus appear to be of later origin than Akbar’s 
time. 

Group III. — Sarin. — This group comprises a large number of sections, 
and the story goes that in 1216 A. D., the group was divided into 20 
grades, each consisting of 6 sections, though, as a matter of fact, 123 
sections are specified. At present there are two sub-groups 

Sub-group i. — Bara, or elder Sarin. 

Sub-group ii. — Chhofa or junior Sarin. 

The first sub-group comprises, according to one account, 10 sections 
and according to another, 13,t but of these 13 the last two are unable 
to obtain wives from the other 11 sections, to which they give wives. 
The Chhota Sarin, comprising 108 sections, used to give daughters to 
the Bara sub-group, but the two sub-groups are now said not to inter- 
marry. Generally speaking, the Sarin sections are distinct from those 
of the Bunjdhi and ^ri groups, and it is unusual to find a section partly 
Bunjdhi and partly Sarin. 

Territorial groups. — The territorial groups of the Khatris render it 
exceedingly diflicult to give a clear account of their organization and 
for this reason any allusion to them was excluded in the preceding para- 
graph. They must, however, be described and as far as possible 
explained, for they are constantly mentioned in the received accounts 
of the caste and, what is more important, have a place in its organiza- 
tion. They are indeed cross-divisions of the groups already described. 

The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uchhandi or 
Khatris ‘ of the uplands,’ which may be taken to mean ‘ of the north- 
west Punjab.’ Other territorial groups are Multdni, which was of 
high standing, Peshawaria, and Bharochi (of Bhera in Shahpur). None 


• Blochmann’s Trans., HI, p. 117. 

t It would almost seem that the Sarin attempted or are attempting to form i Bari 
sub-group, with 12 sections at the top in imitation of the Bari Bunjahi. 
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of these seem to be endogamoas. The Lahoria and Sirhindia* in- 
termarry on equal terms, though the former possesses an exalted 
status, so that “ Dhdighar (Bdri) Lahoria” denotes the j/ine^ewr of 
Khatri-ism, 

In the Sialkot sub-montane there are two endogamous groups, the 
Jhikli, " of the plains,’ and the Dugri, ‘ of the low hilis,’ and in both of 
these the B4ri and other social groups appear not to exist. 

In the south-east of the Punjab there are two groups, the Dilwdlat 
(of Delhi), and Agrawdla, to which may be added a third, the Purbia, 
(in the United Provinces). In the Agrawala the Bdri group does not 
appear to exist but there are Dhiighar, Charghar, Chhezdti and Kbo» 
khardn groups, and below them the Bunjiihi and Sarin groups, as in 
the central districts of the Punjab. Of these the Sarin and Khokhar^n 
are strictly endogamous, but the others are hypergamous. The terri- 
torial groups here are distinctly hypergamous, for the Agrawalas take 
wives from the Purbias and some Agrawala families take a pride in 
giving daughters to the Sirhindia and Lahoria groups; so too the 
Dilwalas used to give daughters to other groups, especially to the 
Agrawdlds, though they are now said to be eudogamous. These terri* 
torial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous in character, 
for to the Khatris of the United Provinces all the Khatris of these 
Provinces are ‘ Punjabi,’ and conversely to the Punjab Khatris those 
of the United Provinces are ‘ Purbia.’ 


* Lahoria=‘ of Lahore,’ and Sirhindia-=‘ of Sirhind,’ i.e., of the country near Patiala, 
etc. The two groups have nearly the same sections and intermarry on equal terms," but 
they have different ceremonies at marriages. They are said, in an account of the Khatrfs 
written by Rai Bahadur Piare Lai of Delhi, to be grouped thus 


i. Of Dhiighar and Charghar status 


ii. CMiezati (i.e., of six sections) 


Hi, Panjzati {i.e., of five sections) 


Seotioss. 


/ 1. 

Seth. 

S 2. 

Mehra. 

; 3. 

Kapur. 

C. 4. 

Khanna. 

r 5. 

Bahl, 

\ 

Dhaun. 


Chopra, 

8. 

Sahgal, 

/ 

Talwar. 

> 10. 

Puri. 

f 1. 

Bahl. 

1 2. 

Beri. 

< 3. 

Sahgal, 

1 4, 

Wahi. 

1. 5. 

Vij. 


The sections are stated in the order given. It will be seen that Bahl and Sahgal occur 
in the two latter groups while Beri is but an offshoot of Chopra. A Dhaighar cannot give 
his daughter to anyone hut a Dhiighar without losing status, and becoming Charghar if, 
for example, he gives her to a Charghar. But he may take a wife from a Charghar or 
Chheziti or even from a Bunjahi. Charghar and Chhezati may also take wives from the 
Bunjahi. The Panjzati are said to be strictly endogamous. It will be observed that the 
writer does not mention the Baris but that group is certainly found in Papala and Lahore, 
t Dilwila (Delhi-wala) comprises : — 

1. Seth. I 3. Kapur. ’ I 5. Kakkar. 

2. Mehra, I 4. Tandan. I 6, Bohra. 

But the last section cannot obtain wives from the first five, 

L. Piare Lil also notes that the Dilwala have ceased to smoke with the other divisions 
of the caste. 
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1 he sacred sections of the Khatris.— There are foar sacred sections 
among the Khatris, whose position must be touched upon. These are 
the — 


Bedi,* of the Dharman-Bunjahi or Chhota-Sarin sub-group. 
Sodhi, of the Chhota Sarin sub-group. 

Tihun or Trihim ) « .i, • o - u 

Bhalla i Bara-Sarin sub-group. 


These four sections became sanctified by the birtbs of the various 
Sikh Gurus to them. Thus the second Guru, Angad, was a Trihun, 
and, strictly speaking, his descendants are styled BAwd-Trihuns : the 
third Guru, Amr Das, was a Bhalla and his demendants are, similarly, 
Bdwd-Bhallas : but in each case the section, as a whole, appears to have 
acquired a sacred character by the birth of the Guru within it, and it 
is not merely his descendants who possess that character. Nevertheless 
it is to be noticed that this inherited sanctity has not altered the social 
status of these sections in the caste. Tha Sodhist remain Sarin, but 
they intermarry with the Bedis, whose status is generally said to be 
Bunjahi. Further tiie Bedi have actually in a few cases violated the 
rule of exogamjj and permitted marriage within the got, it being ap- 
parently held a less evil to break that rule than to give a daughter in 
marriage to any but a member of a sacred section. 

Rides of marriage. — Generally speaking, the Khatris avoid the usual 
four sections of gots, viz., those of the father, mother, father’s mother 
and mother’s mother : bat when the law of hypergamy narrows the 
circle of alliances, this rule has to give way. Thus the Dhdighar 
families of the Kapur, Khanna, Malhotra and Seth sections are not 
bound by this rule, and avoid only the father’s got and the near rela- 
tions of the mother. Further, the rule forbidding intermarriage be- 
tween the descendants of a common ancestor is not invariably observed, / 
for the first three of these sections are descended from three brothers, 
yet their descendants are closely intermarried. The Khokhardn again 
avoid only the gots of the father and mother, because they have so few 
sections to marry into. The B^ris appear to avoid both the parents’ 
gots and the relations of their mothers within seven degrees, but no 
general rule can be laid down. 

A common Brahmanical gotra is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to \ 
intermarriage, but though the Khanna and Kapur sections are both \ 
of the Kaushal gotra, they intermarry. Thus we have the unexpected 
result that the higher groups are the least bound by the ordinary rules 
which prohibit marriage within certain circles of relationship. 


* The Nanakputra or ‘children of Nanak’ appear to have been Bedis. In later Sikh times 
they were employed as escorts to caravans whose safety was insured by their sacred descent. 
Nanakputra is however also said to be a synonjmi for Udasi. Prinsep gives the following 
account of the Bedis as traders inSialkot: — ‘Formerly a race of Bedis from Dera BSba 
Nanak were wont to bring large herds of cattle for sale at stated periods. The arrival of 
these hers or droves were looked forward to with much interest. The Bedis divided the 
Doabs out among themselves, and considered the villages their constituents, to whom long 
credit was purposely allowed in order that the extra charge in the bill, in honour of the 
Guru, might be overlooked, but they have given up coming regularly, and so the people are 
driven to the Bar or to Amritsar fairs to purchase ; ' Sialkot Sett. Rep., 1865, 1 123. 

. + The Sodhis of Anandpur are the descendants of Suraj Mai (not Surat Mai, as printed 
m lot of the Punjab Census Report, 1892), son of Guru Hargobind and are called the 
Dare mel he Sodhi, as opposed to the chhote met he Sodhi or Mfna Sodhis. 
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The ages of betrothal and marriage. — The age of the betrothal in the 
case of the Khatris depends on the status of the group. For example 
in Kawalpindi, where the Khatris are proportionately most numerous, 
the age of betrothal varies. It is stated to be from 4 — 8 for girls 
among the Khokhar4n and B4ris, and 8 — iO among the Bunjahis. 
Marriage follows at 8 — 12 among the former and at 10 — 12 among the 
latter. There is no mukldwa and married life commences at 13 — 15 in 
all the groups. • In Gurgaou the Khatris, as a body, are said not to 
practise infant marriage. 

The traditional origin of the groups. — The origin of the division into 
the four groups called Bari, Bunj^hi, Sarin, and Khokhrttn, is said to 
be that A14-ud-dia Khilji attempted to impose widow-marriage upon 
the Khatris. The western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, 
and sent a deputation of 52 (bdicau) of their members to represent 
their case at court ; but the eastern Khatris were afraid to sign the 
memorial. They were therefore called followers of Shai-a Ayin or the 
Muhammadan customs — hence Sarin— while the memorialists were 
called Bdwanjai from the number of the deputation or of the clans 
respectively represented by the members of the deputation ; hence 
Bunjd/hi. The Khokhrau section is said to consist of the descendants 
of certain Khatris who joined the Khokliars in rebellion, and with whom 
the other Khatri families were afraid to intermarry; and the B4ri 
section, of the lineage of Mehr Chand, Kahn Chand, and Kapur Chand, 
three Khatris who went to Delhi in attendance upon one of Akbar’s 
E.djput wives, and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, 
married only within each other’s families. There are however other 
accounts, which vary in details, and of these the most circumstantial is 
as follows When A14-ud-din Khilji attempted to impose the custom 
of widow remarriage on the Khatris, those of the caste who lived at 
Delhi and Sirhind said they would abide by the decision of the Khatris 
of Lahore, who in turn referred the matter to the Khatris of Multan. 
It was thereupon determined to resist tPe Imperial edict, but the 
Khatris of the B4ri Do4b, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhere 
to this resolve, and in consequence they formed the Baiin group. On 
the other hand the 377 sections, called Uchandi, deputed 56 of their 
number to urge their cause at Delhi, and thus the remaining 32 1 sec- 
tions became known as the Ansar or supporters. Of the 56 .sections 
deputed to Delhi, 52 became the Hunjahi-fiaZd?i or Khns (or senior 
Bunjdbi), and four became DbAighar. This latter sub-group was form- 
ed of the three eponymous sections, Khanna, Kapur and Mehra, 
whose ancestors, at the instigation of their mother, had headed the re- 
sistance to the imperial will. To these the Seth-Kakar were afiSliated. 

This explanation of the origin of the Dhdighar is hardly tenabjie 
because these sections are by no .means exclusively Dh4ighar. The 
legend does rot attempt to explain the origin of the Bail group, or of 
the Chdrghar and other sub-groups. As to the terra Sarin, the deriva- 
tion from shard’ ’ain (because they adopted the shard’ or Muham- 
madan Law), is often given, hut the word is most probably a corruption 
of sreni, a line, or a guild of traders. Sreni is. Sir H. Risley notes, a 
common term for sub-caste in Bengal. It also recalls tbe word Srenika 
the other name or title of Bimbisdra : see p. 505 supra. 
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The remits of the Khatri social system . — The general principle under 
lying the Khatri organization appears to be perfectly clear, and is that 
the higher (and therefore in the nature of things the narrower) the 
circle within which a daughter may he given in marriage, the more 
exalted is the social position of the family in its own group. This prin- 
ciple finds full scope in the Bdri group, within which the social status 
of a family may constantly change, while the section, as a whole, has 
DO fixed status. In the two lower groups the sections appear to be 
more definitely allotted, as it were, to the various groups. This how- 
ever is a very obscure point and I need not pursue it further here. It 
is suflBcient to note that hypergamy leads to its usual results, though 
owing to the general complexity of the Khatri organization and to its 
endless local variations it is not possible to do more than state those 
results generally. 

In the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, for sons- 
in-law, so that marriage expenses are as the author of the Tawdrlkh-i- 
Qaum Khatridn says, ruinous among the Sarin, very heavy among the 
Bunjdhis, heavy among the Biiraghars, and very slight among the 
Dh^lighars, 

But this was not the only result. In 1852 Sir Herbert Edwardea, 
then Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, described how the Lahoris* 
used to make away with the girl-wives they obtained from the Bnnj^his 
in order that they might obtain fresh brides and fresh dowries. The 
Bdris, as a whole, are to this day in the same position, and however 
poor or distressed a Bari may be, he is sure of getting a -wife with a 
handsome dower from a respectable Bunjahi family ; (Pa^idla). If a 

Bunjdhi wife died, when married to a Bdri, it was callously said : 

‘ purdna chula, ghijadid,’ or ' if the hearth be cold, the g hi is fresh,’ 
meaning that the dead wife could be easily replaced. 

As might well be expected strenuous efforts have from time to time 
been made by the lower to shake off the social tyranny of the higher 
groups and those have met with some measure of success. The man- 
oeuvres of the various groups concerned are too complicated for de- 
scription here, but it may be said that the results have been, in Guii4t, 
to sever all connection between the Bdris and the B^ri-Bnnjdhis, so that 
the latter are now apparently endogamous, while in Patiala and Jul- 
lundur the object seems to be to make the B^ris reciprocate by giving 
wives to the Bunj^his, and this object is said to have been attained 
Thus, generally speaking, the tendency is to revolt against the ineqm't-’ 
able rule of hypergamy and transform the hypergamous groups into 
endogamous sub-castes. The close resemblances in this system to the 
institution known as Kulinism in Bengal need not be pointed out. 

The Khatri got «a?ne5.--Folk-etymology would derive Sarin from 
surir, ‘ warrior,’ but the derivation already given is more probable. 

It is also said that Khukran (Khokharan) is derived from Karakhan 

descendants of Krukhak, ‘ one of the sons of Manu,’ who settled and 
reigned in the North. West Punjab. ' seraea ana 


* Meaning, obviously, the Bari-Lahoria, especially the Dhaighar. 
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The got names proper are popnlarly derived from various titles and 
so on, and are cited as proofs of tlie ancient military character 
of the caste. Thus Blialla is derived from bhall, a spear. Bhasfn from 
hhas, brilliancy, and ien. master, i.e., the sun. Bohra from buha, 
a column in military array, and it is said that in the United 
Provinces a biihi, is still drawn and worshipped on the Dasebra day. 
Dhawan, or Dhavan, is said to mean a messenger on the field of 
battle. Kakkar is said to be originally Karkar, ‘ strong ’ or ‘ powerful’; 
and Kapur to mean the moon, ‘Karpnr.’ Khanna is even derived from 
khan, a mine and said to mean sapper. But another account says it 
means that ‘ half ’ the family became Brahman. Kochar is said to come 
from kavHch, ‘ armour.’ Mahendruis naturally derived from Mahendra, 

‘ lord of the earth ’ or ‘ chief.’ Mehra is also derived from Mihir, 
the sun. The Sjihi got declares that its ancestors were once bankers and 
are styled Shdhji. Salmi, Seni are both said to be corruptions of the 
Sanskr. ‘ Sainani,’ the head of an army or general. Seth, freshta, means 
rich and also a rnjd. 'I'andan is also said to be an abbreviation of 
martand and to mean the sun, but it is also said to mean warrior. A 
habit describes the relations of some of the gota thus : — 

Bade Baderd, PCiri, pardn, — Kochar, Nandd hhu parwdn, 

Sohni, Mehta, Hdndd, Saiqal, — Bhalld, Kholar, Ddgal, Upnl, 

Timaii Bunjdhi, Zdt Bunjahe‘—Nand-ghan, Bdnddn bardn ihde ; 

Sikh-Bhunjdhi, Mol, Dharmdn, — Ndtd Kare karo paru'du, 

“ The Bade Buujahis are the highest, the Purfs are the like, the Kochars and Nandis are 
RSjas, the Sohni, etc. (the 12 tribes) and the 300 Bunjahi tribes and the Nandghan are such 
that there is no impediment to contracting marriages with them. ” 

The Khatrfs have not, as a caste, any distinctive caste customs, but 
many of their sections have special usages on various occasions. 

In Ambdla the Khatris cslebrate a wife’s first pregnancy by the 
‘custom’ called rif. Her parents send her sweets, clothes and cash. 
Sati is specially worshipped on this occasion, with other deities. 

The Puris of the Bunjdhi group cook a mess of harki, two and a 
half mats* full, on this occasion, and also worship a patri or small 
board like a slate. The harhi, which is made of gram flour, is distri- 
buted among the brotherhood. 

In this section again on the birth of a son shirUyf weighing about 
IJ mans hacha or some 40 lbs., is made and distributed among the 
brotherhood. The family barber also make a goat out of it. Taking 
a reed he splits it up intp two or four pieces, bleating all the while 
like a goat. For making this idol the barber gets 7 Mansuri pice as 
his fee, and a rupee is also given to the family parohit. 

The popular idea as to the origin of the devkaj is that once a 
Khatrdni with a child in her arms met the Brahman Pars Edm and, 
in her terror, fled, leaving the child behind her. A wild cat was about 
to devour it when some kites appeared and spread their wings over 
it. Now Edjd Kans, Krishna’s maternal uncle, had been told by bis 
astrologers that his sister’s eighth son would kill him, so when Krishna 
was born he was replaced by a girl-child whom Edjd Kans killed. 
She was dashed upon a washerman’s board, but fell in the Himalayas 


* Large earthen vessels. 

t A^kind of pudding, made of flour, sugar and a little phi. 
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where she is worshipped as Bhajan Bashni Devi,* and it is apparently 
in commemoration of that event that the mother of a first-born son 
among the Chopra, Kapur, Kakkar, Khanne and Malhotra Khatris 
leaves her husband’s house, after the child’s birth, and takes refuge 
in a relative’s house, but not in her parents’ home. Thence she is 
brought back by her husband as if she were a bride, and a symbolical 
remarriage takes place, but without the usual Vedic mantras being 
read. 

The Abrola section has a tradition that a snake was once born to 
one of its members. One night it fell into a pot and next night died 
from the blows of the churning-stick. So Abrolas never chum or 
make butter and never kill a serpent. 

The Anand give no aims on a Sankr^nt, the first of a solar month. 
Their women tabu ghi for the hair. The Nand appear to be the same 
as the Anand. 

The Bahl will not remain in Delhi at night. They may visit it in 
the day time but must leave it before dark. 

T'lip Bejal Seths, a section of the DilwiiH (of Delhi) Khatrfs observe 
the following usa^e at a tonsnre. The rite is always performed at the 
door of the house, and when the family barber prepares to shear the 
child’s hair, two persons disguised as Mughals, one having a bow 
and arrow in his hand, and th*^ other a shoe, stand close to him. They 
remain in this posture until the shearing of the child is over. The 
child then enters the house, and the females of the family, when they 
see him with his hair shorn, begin to beat their breasts and cry hai ! 
hai ! nierd hin mnnda, Sethon jaya hin rminda ; “Woe! woe! who 
shaved my son, who shaved the son of a Seth ?” They regard, or 
pretend to regard, that day as an unlucky one, and observe a kind of 
pretended mourning for the next 24 hours. The daily food is not cooked 
on that day, and even the lamps of the house are lighted, not by the 
members of the family, but by a neighbour. Curious and laughable as 
this ceremony may appear to be, it has not sprung up without a cause. 
It has its origin in the following story : — 

Once upon a time the son of a poor Seth had on account of the poverty of his parents 
passed the prescribed apje of tonsure, and having been not properly looted after, was 
suffering from Uce which had grown in abundance over his head. He was one day seen on 
the road, weeping and crying bitterly from the pain they occasioned him, by two Mughals, 
who felt such compassion for him that, having by chance met a barber, they ordered him to 
cm off the child’s hair then End there. The barber knowing that the object of their com- 
passion was a Khatri's son who could not be shorn without the formal ceremony, refused to 
comply with their demand. The Mughals seeing that he was obstinate in his refusal 
resolved to use force : one of them beat him with his shoes and the other pointing his arrow 
threatened him with instant death if he failed to shave the child on the spot The terrified 
barber had no alternative left but to cut the child’s hair without further loss of time. 
When this had been done, the Mughals let the barber go and told the child to go his way 
home. The child accordingly returned to his house with his hair thus shorn. The females of 
the family were shocked at the child’s appearance, and thought this unceremonious shearing 
of his hair very unlucky. They all began to beat their breasts and burst into lamentation. 
It was a day of regular mourning for the whole family, f 


* In the Central Punjab this girl-child is supposed to have become the ligh tning and 
during a thunderstorm the maternal uncle and nephew will not sit or stand or sleep in the 
same room. 

+ From N. I.IN. Q, IH, § 447. 
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The fieri are an offahoofc of the Chopra and ascribe their name to the 
fact that their ancestor was born under a heri tree. 

Among the Bhadw^ir the ceremony of putting on the sacred thread for 
the first time is thus observed : — Wheu the boy is of an age to don 
tlie yaneo his father, with his brotherhood and a band of musicians, 
goes on one day to the sweeper’s house to invite a black bitch to the 
feast at the ceremony ; next day, the family priest {parohit) brings 
the black bitch together with the sweeper to his master’s house, d'he 
parohit performs a certain ceremony of worship to the bitch. Then 
all the different dishes cooked for the ceremony are put in a large 
brass dish, and placed before the bitch, and the members of the family 
fold their hands before her and so continue until she eats something 
from the dish. They will even wait sitting till the evening, if she does 
not touch the food. After the bitch has eaten, the remains and a red 
cloth are given to the sweeper. After that Brahmans are feasted, 
and then the members of the family may eat. The origin of this rite 
is said to be that the Bhadwdrs once lived towards Delhi and when the 
Muhammadan rulers tried to convert them to that faith they fled from 
that tract but many were murdered. One of their women who was far 
advanced in pregnancy gave birth to a male child and abandoned it, 
she herself escaping. The child was however carried away by a black 
bitch and suckled by her, so when he grew up he directed his descend- 
ants to adore the black bitch for ever. 

Bhalla, Bahl, Banda, Sidl, and Sahharwdl Khatris,~-The bhaddan 
ceremony is performed by Sidls, Bahls and Bhallas, at the age of five 
in the K^ngrahills, by Hdndas at Rdm Tirth near Amritsar and by 
Sabbarw^ls at their houses after 18 days of the birth of a child. 

Among the Bhand^-ris at the birth of a child the mother is made to 
sleep on the ground. Seven thorns of a kikar or jandi tree are buried 
in the earth under her pillow. Bread or anything made of corn is 
avoided for the first three days, only milk being given her for food. 
On the fourth day chiirma (a mixture of flour, ghi and sugar) is 
prepared and given her to eat and what she cannot eat is buried under 
her bed. On the 1 3th day she puts on a barber’s shoes, leaves her 
room and resumes to her household duties. No cause is assigned for 
the burying of the thorns. At the hhadan munan ceremony a jandi 
tree is cut and a kite feasted. The mother affects displeasure and 
goes to a neighbour’s house, but is brought back by her husband who 
gives her some ornament or cash. 

The boy becomes a Sanyasi, or recluse, and begs alms of his brother- 
hood. Oat of the alms, which generally comprise flour, churma is 
made and offered by the boy to his Brahman giiru, and then distributed 
amongst all the brotherhood. 

Among the Bhanddria the y'cineo is generally perfoimed at 8 or 9 
years of age. On the evening before, the family parohit invites a kite 
to tlie feast next morning. Before the rite begins bread, khir, etc., 
are sent to the kite, then Brahmans are feasted, and lastly the brother- 
hood. Then the boy is shaved, the family parohit shaving first one 
lock of hair and receiving Rs. 5-4 as his fee, the remainder being shaved 
by the barber. The janeo is put on after the boy baa bathed and he 
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then cuts a branch of a jandi tree. After him his mother, whom her 
husband kicks, goes away displeased (rtiskar), to her parents who, 
if not residents of the same place, visit it on this occasion. On his 
return from cutting the jandi, finding his mother gone, the boy, 
together mth his father and the brotherhood go to appease and fetch 
her back. Her husband (the boy’s father) pacifies her and brings her 
back home. Sometimes she is given an ornament or some other thing 
to conciliate her. 

ITiis custom also prevails among the Mokol and other Bunjdhi 
Khatris 

The Bhanddiris, like the HAndas, affect Shaikh Farid wlio once met 
a company of them in a wilderness. They entertained him and in 
return he said ; tumhdrd hhandura bhard rahe, ‘ May your store-house 
remain full. ’ Thenceforth they were called Bhaiidai i. They have 
three sub-sections, the Ber-pdlni : so called because an orphan was 
brought up by his sister (ber-hahin), the Pdtni, from Piikpattan, and 
the Bhoria, so called because its founder was brought up in an 
underground room, [hhora-tah-khdna) , Weddings are celebrated by 
a visit to Baldila, in Gurddspur, as that town is regarded as their 
original settlement. 

The Bhagre do not worship a chil but the ak, for, they say, this plant 
saved the life of Bdbd Mumdli, one of their progenitors, by feeding him 
with its juice, when as a new born baby, he was thrown away by his 
mother, who was fleeing for her life. A Jdt maid -servant known as 
Bharwain Md,t£, who had accompanied the mother in her flight, rescued 
the child some 20 days after its abandonment, and she is commemorated 
at weddings when 2| Jtit females (2 adults and a girl) are fed. The 
Bhagre perform the bhaddan in the Kdngra Hills, and ancestor worship 
at Burj Lattan in Jagraon tahsil, Ludhidna, on 15th Katak. They came 
originally from Sirsa. The name Bhagar means corn of very inferior 
quality, and was given them by a Bhdt, because he_ got corn of that 
quality from one of their ancestors, who was distributing grain during 
a famine, the truth being that the Bhdt only came when the good grain 
was all gone and nothing but bhagar remained. 

The Bhalla in Hoshidrpur always have a sweeper present at a wed- 
ding because » sweeper protected their female ancestor during Pars 
Edm’s persecution. 

The Bhuchar got is said to have been originally Talwdr. One of 
that got left a son without any one to protect it, but a buffalo and a 
kite took care of it. His mother, who had abandoned him owing 
to her poverty, found him again and called him ‘ Bhuchar,’ as he was 
well-fed and developed. This got feeds kites at weddings and it has 
also preserved the buffalo’s horns, one being kept by the Bhnchars of 
Delhi and the other by those of Nawashahr in Jullundur. 

The Ohadda hold the ak sacred, because they say their forefathers 
once fought with Babar near Emin^bdd and all fell, save one who hid 
under an ak bush. He refounded the section and it still performs the 
munnan at Emin^b^d and worships the afc. 
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Shatni, Cham-^Jbhand. 

The Cham, a got of Bunjdhi status, were really Tannan Kapurs, but 
one of their ancestors accepted a cham (skin) from a, Chamd,r in pay- 
ment of monies due to him, whence the name. Followers of Goru 
Rdm Rai, the Cham, have satis at Tungaheri in Ludhiana tahsil and at 
Kiratpur in Ambdla. They perform the bhaddan like a wedding in 
most respects, but they do not worship the cMl or ah. One peculiarity 
in connection with the rite is that all the food for it is cooked on a fire 
produced by rubbing two pieces of fldh wood together. The fire must 
also be kindled by members of the family only and until it is made food 
or drink is avoided. A parohit may join in the ceremony, but no one 
else can take part in it. The boy too becomes a Sanydsi, Wt is brought 
back home by his sisters. 

The Chhotra got is an offshoot of the Dhirs, and worships a serpent 
and a Muhammadan mirdsi because once a serpent fed BAbd, Malla, 
their ancestor, with its tail, and a mirdsi taking him from the reptile 
•nursed him, when he had been abandoned as a child by his mother 
who was fleeing for her life. Chhotra is derived from chhutnd to leave, 
and the section has a sati at Amargarh, in Patiala, where there is an 
image of a serpent also. 

The Ohhura Khatris still commemorate Bhai L^lu, whose shrine is 
situate at Dalla in Kapurthala, by an annual fair. By repeating his 
name or legend intermittent fever is cured. His grandson, Salamat 
Kai, was importuned by Mahdirdlia Ranjit Singh to pray for his recovery 
from a mortal sickness. This the Bdbd, refused to do, but he gave three 
years of his own life to prolong that of his master, and in gratitude 
Ranjit Singh spent a crore of rupees on the golden temples at Benares, 
Amritsar, Hard war and Jawdlamukhi. 

The Chopra are alSo called Chopra Rajd.va, Jat^?) and Q^nfingo 
Chopra. They claim descent from one Chaupat R^. Once, they say, 
they lived at Benares, but incurring the wrath of Chaudragupta went 
to the Deccan, where Chaupat Rai, their ancestor, was slain in battle 
by Sultan Mahmud. The Chopra are named after him, but are really 
Surajbansi. 

The Chopra and Kakkar perform a son’s bhaddan ceremony in his 
5th year. On this occasiou the boy’s father goes away, and the mother 
too goes rushe (being displeased) to the house of a relation. Then 
the boy’s father, with some of his relatives, follows her there. They first 
kick her slightly and then appease her and bring her back home after 
tying her garment to her husband’s chddar or dupatta. 

The Chopras give from Re. 1 to Rs. 31 (at most) in cash aa the 
bride’s dowry at ber marriage. At a girl’s marriage her mother also 
asks alms for her of the women of the got; and at a son’s wedding he is 
given a plough. The Chopras do not use hhand but gur only at 
weddings. 

The Dband got performs thejandi rite about 2 years after the birth 
of a sou. Three top -knots are left on the child’s head and until the 
bhaddan is observed no razor m-ay be applied to it, nor may the boy 
wear a shirt. The bhaddan is celebrated with much eclat, many rites 
similar to those observed at weddings being performed. 
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KhatriSf Dhir — Jhanji. 

The Dhir, or ‘ brave,’ section has a tradition that it once migrated 
from Ajudhia and settled at Kandahdr, Expelled thence by the Arab 
invasions it came to the Punjab. The Dhir of Kapurthala are descend- 
ed from Mahya, who was the guru of Guru Amar Dds, and is still 
reverenced at Dhir weddings. 

T’he Dhir, in Ludhid.na, feast a woman of the Sindhu tribe on the 
birth of a son, because in a fight with dacoits, a Dhir fought on even 
after he had lost his head. A Sindhu girl who saw his valour was 
rebuked for standing there to watch the fight and tauntingly asked if it 
was her husband’s head that she must look at it. She retorted that it 
was indeed her husband’s, and thereupon she became sati. So Dhir 
Khatris commemorate her to this day. 

The Duggal at the maunan don a tragi (a waist band to which a strip 
of cloth is fastened and carried between the legs) of munj. The strip 
of clotli must be red and the pagrt too must be of that colour. The boy 
must also wear wooden sandals and carry a fakir’s wallet [hagli). He 
cries Alakh (the mendicant’s cry) and his kinswomen give him alms. 
He then runs away, pretending to be displeased, but his sister or 
brother’s wife or father goes after him to conciliate him and gives him 
something. The rite is perfoi med outside the village. A goat is killed 
and a drop of its blood applied to the boy’s forehead. The flesh is 
cooked and eaten on the spot and what remains is buried there. Till 
the maunan is performed at the age of 5-, 7, or 9, the boy’s head must 
not be shaved with a razor, but his hair may be cut with scissors. 

The Gundis are a section of the Khatris found in Gujr^t and said to 
be the only community of the caste found in that District. They say 
that the emperor Bahlol brought them from Sidlko^ and established 
them at Bahlolpur in Gujrat. They are agriculturists and think that to 
relapse into trade would be derogatory. 

The Hdrida perform the maunan at Pd,kpat(an, alleging that Shaikh 
Farid-ud-din Shakarganj is their patron. North of Lahore the H&nda 
resort to a tank near Gujrdrt town to perform the maunan^ carrying 
the youngsters about to undergo it in procession with drums and music. 
A brick from Shaikh Farid’s shrine has been thrown into the tank there 
and so made it sacred. The Hdndas will not eat animals slaughtered 
by jhaikd (strikii g off the head at a blow) after the Hindu fashion, but 
cut their throats like the Musalmdns. A H^nda bridegroom has a 
piece of red silk, weighing 1| told (half ounce), tied to the strings of his 
chapkan (coat), and when be reaches the bride’s house he opens it and 
puts it before his mouth with the right hand like a handkerchief. 

Among the Jaidke at the bhaddan the boy becomes a Sany^si and 
is brought home by his sisters. 

The Jerath or Jaret also venerate the kite {chil) because it saved the 
life of their progenitor. 

The Jhanji section has a peculiar observance called (hemna (lit. a 
tiresome chdd). The sweeper of the bride’s parents makes a male 
figure of wood, with clothes, and dances it before the brideo-room’s 
party, who give him a rupee. Halwd is thrown to the kites when the 
bride reaches her husband’s bouse, and after the wedding the party 
goes to worship the gods. ^ 
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The Jiwar are Sikhs and Murg^i* Khatria by origin. One of the 
Murg^is called Bd,b^ Dari (Dari Chak in Amritsar is called after him), 
was a Sikh of Guru N^nak. He had a son named M^nak Chand, who 
came to Gondw^l where his father-in-laws were and being a Sikh of the 
Gurus, went to the third Guru, Amar Dds, who lived at Gondw^l. 
The Guru bade him break the bed of the Mauli Sdhib. A bdoU or 
tank had been dug at Gondwd.1, but owing to the hard clay, the water 
level could not be reached, and so Manak Chand was ordered to break 
through the level clay while others were busy in the excavation. 
Through his exertions the water was reached but he himself was drown- 
ed and for full three days no trace was found of his body. On the 
third day his mother-in-law went to complain to the third Guru, and 
he came to the spot and called ‘ Mdnak Chand,’ whereupon his body 
swam out of the water. The Guru touched it with liis feet and Mdnak 
Chand came to life again. So the Guru bade that his descendants 
should be called Jiwar (from _/ma which means living) and none are 
now called Murgdi. 

The Kaura, a got of Bnnj^hi status, are really Kapurs. The name 
means ‘ bitter ’ and is thus explained; ‘A woman far advanced in 
pregnancy became saii and her child was bom near an ale plant. It 
was found on the third day after its birth sucking the tail of a serpent, 
while a kite shadowed it with its wings. As the nA: is a bitter plant 
and the kite (cMl) is considered poisonous the boy was called Kaura. 
And when a twig is cut from ajan^i tree, a rite performed at weddings, 
a chil is feasted and food placed near a serpent’s hole and also near an 
ah, round which a thread too is wound when a child is teething, its 
head is shaved clean only four top-knots being left. A confection 
(haZtrd) cooked on a fire that is produced from stones, is then distri- 
buted to the brotherhood, a he-goat made of halica having been previ- 
ously slaughtered. The Kaura are followers of Guru Rdrn DtLs, at 
whose shrine the lhaddan is performed and all the top-knots are then 
shaved clean off. 

The Khanna Khalris take their sons for the ceremony of maunan, or 
first head-shaving, to Dip^lpur, tahsil Chunian, in Lahore, owing to a 
belief founded on the following legend ; — A Brahman, named Laha, was 
childle.sa and went into the bar, or wilds of Lahore, to practise austeri- 
ties, which he performed with such success as to draw upon him the 
favour of Chandika (Durga), the patron goddess of the clan, who 
granted him a son ; but as he was too old to beget one, she gave him 
one ready grown up called Jasrdj,t on condition that no abusive epithet 
was to be applied to him. Like all spoilt children he was wayward and 
fretful, and his adoptive mother, forgetting the warning, one day said 
to him : Tuniggar jd, “ sink into the earth,” because he would not 
heed her call from the door to come into the house. He immediately 
sank into the earth, and the old woman was only just able to save him 

* Murgai doubtless means ‘ teal.’ 

t A variant from Kapurthala makes the goddess Sihanglaj (? Hinglaj), and says the 
boy’s name was a Lal-fi Jasrai. Once he was sent to the bazar for turmeric but dawdled 
over the errand. When his step-mother scolded him he sank into the earth and the 
Brahman in vain invoked the goddess, who declared that what had been could not be 
undone, but promised that the shrine of Baba Balu Jasrai should be worshipped by the 
Khannas throughout all ages. 
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by bis top-knot. And so Khanna boys to this day never wear a 
top-knot. 

The Kapfir, Malhotra, and Seth Xhatrfs may perform the maunan 
ceremony anywhere; provided there is no river or weU containing^ water 
from Dipfilpur. 

At a son’s bhaddan among the Khosla* (Sarin) the parohit goes on 
the previous evening to invite an eagle to the feast. Next morning 
before the shaving is begun, four loaves, a small quantity of confection- 
ery {sira halwa) and two pice are put on the house for the eagle. When 
these things have been taken away by an eagle the ceremony may be 
performed. The eagle is feasted in the same manner at weddings 
soon after the bride comes to her father-in-law’s house for the first 
time. 

The Kochhar claim to be an offshoot of the Seth and say their founder 
was left an orphan, his father having been slain in battle. He nas 
brought up by his sister and their name is derived from Jcochhar, Map.’ 
The Kochhart have an intere.sting custom connected with a bride’s first 
pregnancy. Six months after her pregnancy she deliberately feigns 
displeasure with the members of the family and goes to some other 
house. The bridegroom on hearing of her departure goes in search of 
her, after having his head, moustaches and beard clean shaved. 
When he finds out where she is, he collects a few of his brotherhood 
and goes to the place where she is staying. After many entreaties 
he promises to give her an ornament, and then takes her back to his 
own house. 

The Koli or Kohli got whose original home was at Jamsher, a village 
in Jullundur, worship the kite at the bhaddan rite. They eschew the 
use of dry cotton plants as fuel because a snake once got mixed 
np with them and was burnt to ashes. 

The Likhi got performs the bhaddan in the Kangra Hills and ancestor 
worship at a sati in Dhaipai, Ludhiana tahsil. They cut a jandi 
tree and worship a chit in the usual way. 

Among the Mehndru — a section of the B5rhi — and the Ghands a 

section of the Bunjdhi — the head of the boy who is to don the janeo 
is shaved quite clean with a razor, and he is then disguised as a 
faqir with a munj rope (tragi) round his loins, wooden shoes {kharnn- 
wan, on his feet, a wooden phdori in his hand, a deerskin under his arm 
a janeo made of munj rope, one jholi or wallet in his right hand and' 
another under his left arm, and goes round begging alms of his assembled 
kinsmen and friends. Whatever he gets in his Grst jholi he gives to his 
guru, who gives him the janeo and whispers the prescribed mantra in 
his ear. This rite is called the guru mantar dend, or sansMr dend 
The contents of the second jholi he gives to his parohit. Worship 
on this occasion is not restricted to any particular deity. ^ 


* Folk-etymology, of course, derives the name of this section from Uosnd to mh rr 
Khosa J4ts and Baloch, ’ 

t A Kochhar husband shaves his head and face clean— as Hindus do on a fath..r-a 
death— when his wife conceives for the first time.— (Siilkot.) “ 
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The Melmdru perform the janrfiflii rite, when a child has reached 
the age of 3, 4 or 5, at a pond called SuniArdnwala. The kinsmen go 
there in the morning, the father’s priest carrying on his head a 
brass tray full of hhir. The priest walks round the pond until a chil has 
taken away some of the khir, and if no chil appears for two or even 
three days none of the family will eat or drink. When it has taken some 
of the khir the father is congratulated. A he-goat is also taken to the 
tank and, if no chil appear, it is slaughtered at sunset. When the 
chil takes away some of its flesh the father is congratulated. Blood 
IS then taken from the goat’s ear and a tika made on the boy’t 
forehead with it. 'i'he goat’s head and feet are sent by a barber to the 
kinsmen and the flesh and khir that remain are distributed to the 
brotherhood. Once, it is said, the got was all but extinct, all the 
males having died of a plague. But a pregnant woman fled from 
Bhera or Khushdb (the family is still called Bheru or Khushdbi) to her 
father's house, the family parohit accompanying her. On the way 
she gave birth to a son, and the parohit coming to know of the event 
after they had gone some distance returned and found the boy still alive 
and shadowed by a c/it7nvith its feathers. The parohit restored him to 
his mother assuring her that his family would attain greatness. This is 
how chil worship arose in this family. 

The Malhotra got observes the deokaj in the 5th year after the 
birth of the first child, and no Malhotra can marry his eldest son or 
daughter until it has been solemnized. 

Both at a true wedding and at a deokaj the chil or kite is worshipped 
because, it is said, one of those birds once burnt itself alive in the 
chitd or pyre in which a Malhotra widow was being burnt with her 
husband. So the got regards the kite as itself a sati and is worshipped 
as such. 

At a wedding when the marriage party reaches the bride’s house a 
goat is demanded from her parents and its ear cut with a knife, a 
drop of the blood being dabbed on the bridegroom’s forehead. 

The Sirhindia Malhotras take boys to Dandrata in Patiala for tlie 
mundan rite, as their guru lived there, and after the boy’s head has 
been shaved his representative gives the child a jhunjhzmd with a 
knot at each end for the first time. No Malhotra will give his son 
such a toy till this has been done, though he may give him one with 
a single knot. There too the guru’n quilt (gudri) ia worshipped and 
jhandulds or bachelor Brahmans are fed. 

A Malhotra wife in the seventh month of her first pregnancy aits in 
til e dehli or portico of the house and there removes her nosering and 
laung which she never puts on again. She also gives up dyeing her 
hands and feet with henna, saying thrice — 

Nak noth Idhi, sar matti pdi, asi Idhi Idhi. 

Main Idhun, meri hahu Idhe, meri sat kuli Idhe. 

“ I take off my nosering, throw earth on my head. As I have takuu 
it off so may my son’s bride take her’s off, and seven generations of 
my children take it off”. 
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Khatris, Men gi'^ Najjar. 

The Mengi also do not kill the snake. It was, they say, born to 
one of their ancestors and at the shaving (maunan) rite they worship 
a picture of it. At this ceremony they slice off of a goat's ear and 
apply smoke to its nose to make it sneeze. They consider that no good 
luck will come unless the goat sneezes. 

The Merwaha claim Central Asian origin, and say they came from 
Merv (Marusthal). They belong to the Sarin group, and say they 
entered the south-west Punjab through the Boldn Pass. Their 
earliest traceable settlement is, however, at Govindwdl or Gondwdl, 
in Amritsar, which they say was made into a large place by one Babd, 
Govind Rdi, a devotee. This man was granted lands in jdgir for giving 
food to a Musalmaii king, who came to him hungry during a hunting 
expedition. Afterwards one Guru Bhala, wiili whom the Merwihas 
had quarrelled, cursed them for refusing to allow his followers to drink 
from the same well. Thereupon large numbers of them settled else- 
where. 

The Merwaha perform their -maunan ceremony at the shrine of Bdba 
Thaman, at Kamria, 16 miles west of Jhang, and at Kangra. 

The Mithu are goldsmiths. J hey have a suti at Talwandi Nfmi, in 
Jagraon tahsil, in Ludniana. One of the family, on his way from his 
father- in-law’s house, with his wife, was killed by a tiger. !She became 
sati with him and so the place is visited, every year in Bhddon, and 
seven times mud is taken out of a pond near by in the neighbourhood 
of Talwandi Nimi. 

Among the Mokol Bunjalu when the /ctufo rite is performed for the 
first time (generally between 8 and 10 years of age), is a goat slaughtered 
(haltil karnd) by a Qazi, and the parohit of the family applies {tika 
hgdnd) a drop of its blood to the forehead of the boy who is to don 
the janeo.* The goat’s flesh is tlien eaten by the brotherhood; but 
they must eat it indoors and no one is allowed to take it outside. Before 
the ceremony is performed the boy is shaved with scissors, and not 
with a razoi'. At a wedding when the party starts towards the bride’s 
village, the bridegroom is required to cut a branch of a jan4 tree 
in his own village, females of the brotherhood accompanying him ; and 
he must not return to his own house but go straight to his father-in- 
law’s village with the wedding party. 

Among the Najjar wan tukndis prohibited. Wafts are made of pulse 
{mungi or mdsh). The pulse is steeped in water for a whole night. 
Then it is ground fine on a stone with a stone or stick, water being 
sprinkled on it when it begins to dry. It is called ptthi (from piana to 
grind). iSpices are then mixed with it, and small cakes made of it by 
hand and spread out on a cAarpdt, while they ai-e wet, and allowed to 
dry in the sun ; when dried they are kept and cooked as vegetables 
from time to time. This jirocess is called wart hiJcna. 

The Najjar trace their origin to Uch in Bahawalpur. 

The Nandat worship the ak which must not be touched by the women 
of the section, or mentioned by them : they worship it once a year. 

* Mokol Khatrfs call in the Mullah at the janeo ddlnd, as Mullahs in old times taueht 
their children — (Sialkot). 

f The name Nanda or Nenda is derived from ni-ndn, husband’s sister. 
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Amongst the Pasi at a maunan and a marriage the eagle is worshipped 
in this wise. On the day before the date 6xed for the munan or the 
wedding, the family priest invites an eagle to a feast on the following 
morning. Next day, the boy or the girl’s father, together with the parohit, 
goes out taking with him four loaves and a confection [karah 
parshdd) thereon and pnts it before the eagle. Standing barefooted 
with folded hands before her, they beg her to eat the meal [bhojan). 
They must stand in the same position until the eagle takes away part, 
of it. 

They then come back and perform the marriage or maunan ceremony 
and feast Brahmans. 

The Purls are sub-divided into three sub-sections, the Sidh Gharmals 
of the Bist Docib, the Malik VVaziri of Lahore and Gujranwd,la and 
the Kasun of Lahore, Dharmko^ and the MMwa. Bdba Sidh Gharmal 
was a saint who originally came from the Mdlwa. At a wedding in 
this got the bride’s mother feigns auger and seeks refuge in a 
kinsman’s house, until her husband soothes her displeasure and she is 
brought back amid the songs of the girls of the kindred. In some 
Piiri families a mother never drinks milk after the birth of a child. 
Others cut oti a goat’s ear with a sword at a birth, siain the child’s 
forehead with its blood, and then kill and eat the goat at a feast of all 
the brotherhood. 

The Rihan, a got of Buujdhi status, perform bhaddan at Nangal, in 
tahsil Nakodar in Jullundur, after cutting a ja>i(ii twig, which is 
worshipped on the Jauamashtmi day. A he-goat, whose ear has been 
previously pierced near the jan4i is taken home and beheaded by the 
eldest male of the family with an iron weapon. The flesh is distributed 
to the brotherhood and the bones and blood buried in the house-yard. 
On Sundays Brahmans are not allowed to see or use milk and curds in 
a Kihdn’s house. The following tale is told of the origin of this cus- 
tom ; — During the Muhammadan period all the women of the section, 
and the wife of their parohit determiued to save their honour by throw- 
ing themselves into a well, but the parohifni’*- heart failed her, so the 
other women called her a Chanddlni and tlms milk and curds, the best 
of earthly things, have been prohibited to their Brahmans on Sundays 
ever since. The tardgi rite, which consists in putting a thread round 
the loins, is observed at a high mound, said to be the ruins of a village, 
near Gh^lib Kaldn, in Jagraon tahsil, in Ludhiana. The t^irire Khatris 
of Delhi also visit this mound and offer a cloth, etc., there after a wed- 
ding, as it was their original home and was called Kerariwala. 

The Saonchi section of the Buujdhls has a curious rite on the Sth 
dwii of Asauj. The arms of every male, even a new-born boy, are both 
incised with razors until blood oozes from the cuts. Kunga, a red 
jiowder, is then sprinkled on them by way of worship, and the blood is 
dabbed on the forehead. An idol shaped like a headless man is also 
made and a knife placed near its right hand. It is then worshipped. 
Nothing but bread and milk may be eaten on this day. 

The Solti got has a saii at Rattowal, a village in Lndbidna. They 
came originally from Lahore. At a tank called Baba Hansuand named 
after one of their ancestors, children who are supposed to be n n d*^ r evil 


I 
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influences and so grow thin are bathed and cured completely. Corn 
is vowed on. recovery. 

The Soi perform the bhaddan in the Kdngra Hills, and that of cutting 
the yandi tiee at their own villages. They worship their ancestors at 
Jangpar in Ludhiana taLsil at the Diw^li. 

The Tuli got is so named because its founder was being carried away 
by a torrent when he caught hold of a tula, a small toy made of grass 
or reeds and shaped like a boat, in which lamps are put. By its aid he 
was saved and so was called Tuli. 

Uppal is said to mean * stone,’ and this got performs the b}i(0dan rite 
whenever its gurus from Anandpur, in Hoshidrpnr, visit them. Each 
guru gets Ij rupees and gives in return a small pagri. A few days 
after a child’s birth, its mother takes it to a sati’s place outside the 
village and then to the tomb of Bd,wd Liil, wiiom Muhammadans call 
Shdh Kam^l. Offerings of bagar (pounded rice) are made at both 
places The child's head is shaved at the first place and a shirt and 
some ornaments put on at the second. 

The Wadhera make offerings of luchts at the shrine of Bdba Tomba, 
when a boy at the age of 1 J years dons a shirt for the first time, and 
regard it as a good omen if kites take the offerings ; when a boy first 
dons shoes, at the age of 6, the ear of a he-goat is cut and water 
sprinkled on the animal ; if the goat shivers it is auspicious. In either 
case the spirits of deceased ancestors are supposed to be propitiated. 
At 1 1 a boy’s head is shaved and he declares that be must forsake his 
home and study in the forests, but his sisters bring him back, and, in 
the case of the eldest sou, the mother leaves her home, going to a re- 
lative’s house, and there she remams until her husband comes with a 
wedding procession and marries her again, 

KsA-pfAK (Khatak). — A tribe of Pathdns which claims descent from Luq- 
md,n alias Khatak, one of the sons of Kodai. The Khataks, as related 
in the article on Fathaus, claim themselves to be Pathans of the Kar- 
\&rni branch. By his Urmar wife KarUrnai had two sons Kodai and 
Kakai, The former had six or seven sons, including Luqmdn, and a 
daughter who married a Sayyid Muhammad, and had by him two 
sons, Honai* and Wardag whom Karldrwi adopted. 

The story goes that Luqman, while ont hunting with liis brothers, 
met four Afghdn damsels of another tribe. Luqman chose the best- 
dressed — but she was the worst-favoured, being plain, dark and 
stout. His brothers scoffed at him, sajihg Luqman pah khatai Idr, 
‘Luqmdn is in the mud,’ whence he was nick-named Khatak. His bride, 
however, bore him two sons 'J’ormant and Boldq. Tonndn had two sons 
Tarai and Tarakai, but as the former was the abler, his descendants and 
those of Tarakai too are stjded Taris. Hence the Khataks are divided 
into main branches, Tarf and Bolaq— and to the latter belongs the 
Bang! Khel, descendants of Bangai, son of Sdghari, son of Bolaq. 

* Honis, descendants of Honai, were to be found round Nflib dwelling among the 
Khataks two centuries ago. The Kaka Khel are much venerated by the Khataks as 
descended from the Sayyid Muhamniad, and are probably Honis. The slaine of the Kaka 
Sihib belongs to this family, of which Shaikh Eahim-Yar was a member. 

t The name reminds us of Toramana. 
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Thanka to B^bar’s Memoirs and Khushhal KMn Khatak’s history 
of the tribe the annals of the Khataks are singularly complete. 
Many years after B^bar had acquired Kdbul, the Khataks either taking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed in the confines of the 
Delhi kingdom, or driven from their original seats in the ^hinwal range 
•■'ih WazirTstd,!)), separated from their kinsmen the Shitak Karlamis 
and moved north-west, towards the Lowa-Ghar range, Karbogha, Ti'rait, 
into Channtra, to IId,chi (LAchi) and the Shakardarra towards tlie Indus. 
At this time Kohdt (Lower Bangash) was in the possession of the Orakzai 
Pathans with whom the Khataks were at feud, and the latter in alliance 
with the tribes of Upper Bangash defeated the Orakzais in two fights 
at Tapi and Muhammadzai near Kohdt town, compelling them to fall 
back towards Tir^h, while the Khataks themselves pushed on towards 
Nilab, Patidla and Suni^Lla on the Indus. Driving the Avvfins before 
them the Khataks pushed their inroads as far as Sakesnr, Bhera 
and Khush^ib, occupied Makhad and for a considerable period held 
Kalabagh. In Akbar’s reign Malik Akor or Akorai became a vassal 
of the emperor and in 1587 he founded Akora, on the south bank 
of the Kabul, and his son Yahyci seized upon the territory of the 
IMendar Patlidns which lay nearest to that river. This tract became 
known as Tari-Boliq from the two sections of the Khataks which held 
it. They failed, however, to subjugate the whole Mandar tribe and 
were only able to establish a footing on the northern bank of the Kdbul 
opposite Akora. 

Ill 1630 the tdus or tribal levy of the Khataks joined in the 
combined attack by the Pathdn tribes round Peshd.war on that fortress, 
although their Arbdb Sbfihb^z Kh^n was with the Mughals at Peshdwar 
at the time.* The Mughal authority was, however, soon re-established, 
and in 1659 Khushhal Khdn, who had now succeeded his father 
Shfihbdz in the chipftainship,t was employed by them in an expedition 
atrainst the Afridis and Orakzais of Tirah, whence he returned in 1660. 
After Aurangzeb was firmly established on the Delhi throne Khushhfil, 
however, fell into disgrace and was imprisoned at Rantabhur, but he 
wa'< released after more than two years’ captivity in 1666, and was 
•with Muhammad Amin Khfi.n, subahddr of Kfibul, at the great disaster 
which befell the Mughals in the Khaibar in 1672. Disgusted with 
the ungenerous treatment he received at the hands of the Mughals, 
Klmshhfil did not accord his loyal support to the Mughal cause and his 
opinion of Aurangzeb is set forth in some spirited verses.J The fief of 
Tari BoMq held by the Khataks, appears to have been now granted by 
the Mughals to Sher Muhammad Bangash and this led to a bitter feud 
with the tribes of Bangash, in the course of which Khushhdl’s son 
Ashraf defeated the Kohdtis. A second defeat at the Turkai Pass 
followed, § but in 1 673 Sher Mahammad Bangash returned from his long 
exile in Hindustan and won over the Sini branch of the Khataks. 
Khushhal Kn^n though supported by th« Afridis was also hampered 

* Khushhal in his history tries to make out that the Khataks did not join this rebellion 
against the Mughals. 

■f He succeeded his father in 164J . 

J Raverty’s Poetry of Afghans, p. 18, 

§ Rayeity dates the events, -which culminated in the second defeat of the Kohatis at 
the Turkai Pass, back to 1652>54i, which appears too early. 
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by the disaffection of the Mushaks, a clan of the BoMq Khafaks, and 
his Afriili allies having attacked Kohd,t prematurely were repulsed. 
Khushh^l sought refuge in Tird.h and thence wandered into the Yusafzai 
country, but as he lamented in verse, he failed to rouse them against 
the Mughal power, and his son, now nominally chief of the Khataks, 
was sent in charge of a Mughal force against his father’s allies — the 
Afridis. Another Mughal defeat was the result, and KhushhM was 
enabled to make another attempt on Kohd,t, but deserted by the Sinis 
and Mushaks as before he was defeated and wounded in 1675. Two 
jears later Ashraf KhiSn was granted Tari-Bol4q as sarddr of the tribe, 
and farther misunderstanding arose between father and son. The 
latter waged war on the Mahk Mirf Bangash and took the fort of 
podd, from the Shd,di Khel in 1680. Subsequently the Mughal faujddrs 
fell out with the Maliks Mirf and Ashraf Khdn, when called upon 
for aid against them, compelled them to surrender Kohdt but protected 
them from Mughal vengeance, and thus enabled his brother Bahrdm 
to undermine his influence with the std'ahddr of Kabul who ti*eacherons* 
ly seized him when on a visit to Peshdwar and deported him to 
Hindustan. 

In IflSd' Afzal Klidn, son of Ashraf Khdn and now acting chief of 
the Khataks, was in charge of the road from Khairdbdd to Nanshahra, 
but the exactions of the Mughal oflScials, or their legitimate demands 
for revenue, drove him into the Khwarram. He had also to contend 
with Bahrdm, his uncle, whose authority was acceptable to many of 
the Khataks, but on Khushhdl’s death in 1688 Afzal made his peace 
with the Mughal authorities and Bahrdm having lost their favour, he 
again obtained charge of the Naushahra read in 1692. But Afzal failed 
to completely establish his authority till his father’s death in 1694 
made him chief of the Khataks, although Bahrdm was still active. 
In 1701 Amir Khdn, subahddr of K4bul, died and Shdh Alam moved 
from Multan to secure the vacant province. On his return in 1702-03 
via Bannu and Lakki he marched into the Isa Khel country and 
attempted to reach Peshd.war by KMdbdgh, but was reduced to great 
straits by the Bangi Kliel and other Sdghari Khateks until Afzal 
Khan rescued him and escorted him to Lakki. Bahrd,m was sub- 
sequently seized and sent to Kdbul, but he escaped and Afzal Kh4n 
was employed to suppress him and another rebel, Ismail Kh^n Bangash. 
After Aurangzeb’s death Sh4h Alam offered Afzal service in Hindn- 
st4n but he declined it, as the emperor was unable to leave any 
subahddr over the K4bul province, and remained in charge of the 
road from Attock to Pesh4war. He also won over Ismail Kh4n, while 
Bahr4m sided with Q4bil Khan, Ismail’s rival for the Bangash chief- 
ship. Eventually the latter was acknowledged by all the ulus of 
Bangash and this secured Afzal’s position, Saif Kh4n his son becom- 
ing /auydur of L4chi, which had been the centre of Bahr^m’s power. 
Qiibil, however, soon broke out again and the next faujddr of Lachi, 
Nij4bat Kh4n, had to be sent against him. Qabil secured the Mnghals’ 
aid, but Afzal astutely played off AlMhddd, who held an imperial Sanad 
as faujddr of Bangash, against the subahddr of Kabul (Ibrahim Kh4n, 

a son of Ali .MardAn Kh4n), and the Mughal forces with Q4bil were 
withdrawn in 1708 or 1709. Bahr4m’s death followed in 1712 but 
the feuds among the Bangash continued and Afzal’s son Said Kh4n, 
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noyr faujddr of Mchi,* sent ajirga to arbitrate between them, but its 
members were murdered. In revenge he attacked the Bangash and 
defeated them. 

In 1718 Sarbnland Kh^n was appointed suhahddr and sustained a 
defeat by the Afghans in the Khaibar and Afzal took advantage of his 
reverse to refuse to pay peshkash for Tari-BoMq ond the Mughals with 
their Bangash vassals had to resort to force to collect it. The suhah- 
ddr also transferred the fief to a brother of Afzal, who retired to 
Ghauntra, and subsequently declined an offer of the fief made him by 
the/aMjdnr of Bangash. In 1723-24 Sarafrdz, a desceudaut of Shaikh 
Bahddur, Khushhdl’s spiritual guide, raised disturbances in L4chi and the 
Khwarram, which Asadulldh, Afzal’s son and faujddr of Ldchi, was 
unable to suppress. Afzal himself had to seek an asylum among the 
Ydsufzais, but in 1725 he was able with their aid to defeat the fanatical 
mullahs, tilths and darwesh who lost 600 killed, although he had only 
3,000 men and the rebels with their Afridi and other allies number- 
ed 7,000 or 8,000. Here the Kliattak chronicles end. 

The chief seats of the Khatak power were Akora, Shd.hb^zgarh, 
Kil'fibdgh and Makhad. The Khataks vary in physique and dress. 
Those m ar Upper Mirdnzai resemble their Bangash neighbours, but 
the Barak Khataks are tall, heavily built and stolid with shaggy hair 
cut down to the level of the ear and thick beards a hand-breadth in 
length. Their dress is generally of white cotton, rarely washed, 
and the turban is twisted into a kind of rope. In the fields they 
wear a long shirt, reaching to the ankles, of cotton or wool and 
tied with a bit of rope. Simple but sturdy and independent they are 
very clannish. The S4gharis of Shakardarra are tall and spare, accus- 
tomed to a hard active life and so smarter and livelier. In still greater 
contrast to the Baraks are the Khataks of Akora, men of medium height, 
who do not clip the beard, though they shave the head. They are well 
able to hold their own against their Afridi neighbours. Khatak women 
dress in a blue shift with loose trousers, like the Bangash, and generally 
possess few or no ornaments. 

Khatak wedding customs, 

A young fellow who wants t<) get married sends a dalldl (who may 
be any one) to the parents of the girl to sound them as to the price 
that he will have to pay for her. The dalldl will return with a mes- 
sage that the would-be bridegroom must pay Rs. 300 (e. g.) in cash to 
the father as the bride-price : that he must, in addition, find Rs. 40 in 
cash, ten mans of wheat, a couple of sheep, Rs. 60 worth of ornaments, 
one riiaund of ghi at the time of the wedding ; and that the hagg mahr 
will be Rs. 200. If the young man can raise the cash down for the 
betrothal, his dum witli the dalldl, and his father or another relation go 
to tlip house of the girTs father, who will not, however, appear himself 
but will work through his dum and his mukhtdr. The money will be 
counted out on to the chitdi to the girl’s who will give it to the 

girl’s mother. The two dalldls will then go through what these 

* Sadr Eh^ had been faujddr of Lachi, on the part of Bahram. The date of Said 
Khan’s appointment i* not known. 
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Bannuchia call the sharai nikdh, i. e., th.e'J,jdb~qabul, on behalf of their 
clients. Menhdi is applied to the hands of all present with the intima- 
tion that so-and-so’s daughter is betrothed to ao-and-so. 

Neither betrothals nor marriages take place between the two Ids, 
Betrofhals take place in Ramzan but few marriages. This is on ac- 
count of the fast more than anything else. 

When the girl reaches puberty, if she has not already reached it, and 
the bridegroom can raise the value of the ornaments, etc., and the grain 
and ghi which are sent to the girl’s people for the wedding banquet, 
he sends his ^iim to ask if the other side is ready. On the date fixed 
at about 8 or 9 p. m. he, with the males and females of his village and 
from among his relations, starts to the house of the girl. The men of 
the girl’s village turn out to oppose them, by throwing clods, for some 
time, but at last desist. Among the Wazirs, especially in former times, 
swords were brandished and injuiy occasionally caused. However the 
boy’s party enters the village, and the boy and the men go to the 
chauk, while the women go to the girl’s house and sing love songs, 
coming out after a while and singing to the bo)' to join them. He 
then goes with a party of his men into the girl’s courtyard and stands 
in the middle while 8 or 9 men lift him in the air three times, he rais- 
ing his hands to show how tall he is. The girl’s d'um intertwines seven 
strings of different colours, each the height of the boy, and as the boy 
is lifted up the jumps in the air swinging the cord so as to raise it 
above the boy's head if he can in order to show that the girl’s family is 
superior. Then the boy is made to stand on a rezdi against the wall, 
while five or six men of his party stand on each end of the rezdi. The 
women of his party gather together at one end of the rezdi and the 
women of the girl’s party at the other. Then the women of each party 
sing love songs and abuse each other for several hours, while the boy 
who beeps quiet, stands with his month covered with the end of his 
turban. Just before dawn a female relative of the girl places patdsas in 
the middle of the rezdi and these are distributed. Then a younger 
sister or some other young relation of the girl comes out of the house in 
which the bride is, and her sheet and the boy’s patkd are tied together 
by the bride’s dum. She holds the knot firm. The women of the boy’s 
party then leave the courtyard and go to the nearest water in which 
one of the husband’s family dips the blade of a sword letting the wa'er 
drip into a ghara. This is repeated thrice and then the ghara is fiiied 
up in the ordinary manner. Then they return to the house and the 
water is sprinkled in the room where the girl is. The mother of the 
girl then brings curds and forces the boy to take two mouthfuls after 
which the boy gives the bride’s sister a rupee to untie the knot. 

The mother of the girl then presents a bed, pillow and sheet, and 
'puts on her the ornaments that have been bought after they have be en 
weighed in the presence of all by a goldsmith. The girl is then put on 
a pony with the boy’s dum and the boy’s party sets out none of the 
girl’s family going with them. On this day the village is feasted by 
the boy and the girl remains for the night with his women folk. The 
wedding by the mwlldfe takes place the next night and then the pair 
are left alone. The next morning, however, the girl’s diim takes her 
back to her parents with whom she remains a week or so after which 
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she sends lier diim to say she wants to be fetched. She is taken to the 
boy’s home by dum. 'I'he dum is throughout an important person and 
is fed on all occasions. 

Khatt*®) Kathae, Kah^aEj a tribe of the Attock district. The Khattars 
claim kinship with the Awdins, and to be, like them and the western 
Khokhars, descended from one of the sons of Qutb Shdh Qureshi, 
of Ghazni. But the Awans do not alwa} s admit the relationship, 
and the Khattars are said often to claim R4jput origin. Mr. B. B. 
Steedman, however, accepted their Awdn origin, and says that an 
Aw^n admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior section 
of the tribe to whcm he will not give his daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, wlio relates the histoiy of the principal Khattar 
families at pp. 561 — 9 of his Panjub Chiefs, thought that they 
were originally inhabitants of Khordsan who came to India with 
the early Muhammadan invaders. But Colonel Cracroft noted that the 
Khattars of Rtlwalpindi still retain marriage customs which point to an 
Indian origin ; and they themselves have a tradition of having been 
driven out of their territory on the Indus near Attock into Afghanistan, 
and returning thence with the armies of Muhammad of Ghori.* Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, on the other hand, would identify them with 
a branch of the Kator, Cidaritas, or Little Yuchi, from whom the Gujars 
also are descended. {Archseologieal Stirvey Reports, II, p. 80). They 
now hold the tract, known as the Khat^ar from their name, which ex- 
tends on both sides of the Kdla Chitta Pahdr from the Indus to the 
boundary of the Rawalpindi tahsi), and from Usmto Kdtar on the north 
to the Kbair i-Murat hills on tlie south, and which they are said to 
have taken from Gujars and Aw^ns. Raverty says that their seats of 
authority were Bhatiot or Bhatot and NiMb on the Indus. They still 
hold the latter place which used to be called Takht-i-Nil^b or ‘the Throne 
of the Blue Water’ — the Indus. The Khattars sided with the Mughals 
against the Kha^aks, but although their chief Ghairat had been ap- 
pointed faujddr of Attock, they met with more than one reverse at the 
hands of Khushhal Khdn and Afzal Khdn, the Kha^ak chiefs in 1673 
and 1718. Colonel Cracroft wrote The Khattars enjoy an unenvi- 
able notoriety in regard to crime. Their tract has always been one 
in which heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad agriculturists, ex- 
travagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and are often back- 
ward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters to 
inherit excepting in cases of iutermarriage with members of the 
family, and even then only for some special reason.” On this Mr. 
Steedman noted : “ Since then they have become more civilised and less 
addicted to deeds of violence. Socially the Khattars hold an inter- 
mediate place, ranking below Gakkhars, Awans, Ghebas, Jodras, and 
other high class Rajputs.” 

Mr. T. P. Ellis wrote an interesting account of the tribe which merits 
reproduction here both for itself and because it illustrates the ex- 

♦ Acc ording to the Rawalpindi Gazetteer of 1883-81 the Khattars claim descent from 
Chohan, youngest son of Qutb Shah, who established himself on the Indus where for many 
years the tribe maintained its position. It was at least driven out by a Hindu tribe under 
Raj Deo, in 1175, but its chief, Khattar Khan, returning with Muhammad of Ghor, recaptured 
Asd, taking its name from him, the tribe overran the open country between the Indus 
and the Rawalpindi, dispossessing the Awans and Gdjars. 
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traordinary divergencies of tradition as to the origin of tribes of no 
great antiquity. 

The Khattars are generally credited with a Hindu origin, from 
Khatris * but they are themselves divided in belief as to their descent. 
Some admit the Hindu origin, while those who deny it claim an Arab 
descent, alleging they are closely connected with the Awdns. They claim 
3 founders, Hdshim, Abdulla and Mustafa, and say that in the time of 
Harun-ur-Rashfd they came to Baghddd, and that in his jihad they 
reached Hindustan ■nia Baluchistan in which latter country there are 
said to be 9,000 Khattar Saldna (houses or graves). They allege 
that they joined later in the raids of Snltdn Mahmud Ghaznavi who 
settled them in Bigh NfMb whence they spread over the rocky barren 
country of the KdlA Cliitta range in Attock, Pindigheb and Fattehjang 
tahsils. 

In order to meet to the generally arcepted belief that they were origin- 
ally Hindus, even those who claim a Mussalman origin admit that 
while at B4gh Nildb they became Hindus and were reconverted. 

The Khatfars are sometimes divided into two main branches, though 
theyt themselves rarely speak of them. These are how the Kdld 
Khattars and the Chitta Khattars. To the former belongs the Dhrek 
family, to the latter the Wd,h family, though they are closely connected 
by intermarriage. It is possible that in this division lies the true expla- 
nation of the conBicting stories as to origin, the former who are darkish 
in colour being converted Hindus, and the latter of true Mussalman 
descent overpowering and absorbing their predecessors. 

The origin of the name Khattar is ascribed by those who claim an 
Arab descent to a mythical Khattar Khan, the word Khattar being 
synonymous with the word zabr. 

Svh-divisions. 

Khattar Khdn is supposed to have had seven descendants, who like the 
Gakkhars and many others founded as many septs with the patronymic 
-dl. These were Firozdl, Sirhdl, Isdl, Garh^l, Balwdl, Mittidl and 
Kharidl.J The Khattars generally intermarry, indeed Cracroft attri- 
buted the degeneracy of the Dhrek family to close intermarriage carried 
on for several generations. The W^h family has also taken to it of 
recent times, Aw^Lus both take from and give wives to Khattars, but 
Pathans, Gakkhars and Sayyids will not give them brides. Very 
strict fardah is maintained. Khattar wedding rites used to closely re- 
semble those of Hindus, Brahmans even being present, but they are 
now solemnised according to strict Muhammadan rules. Till recently 
Khattars were not allowed to eat the hare. The Khattars have a tribal 
siirino that of bhhh Abdul Wahab at Barot where both Khattars and 
Ghiikkars used to send the bodies of their dead for interment. A stone 
near Bagh Nildb was formerly regarded as the shrine of Nuri Shdb 


* But the t is soft in Khatri and hard in Khattar. The identification with Kator is 
equally untenable, as Mr W. Irvine has shown in J . R. A. S., 1911, p. 218. 
t It is possible that these names are territorial and derived from Uie Kala Chitta Range. 

J Other septs are the Jandal and Ranial, the former giving its name to the tract sooth 
of the Kala Chitta. 
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Abdul Rahman, but pilgrimages to this stone have now ceased almost 
entirely. The only notable superstition is that if rain fails the women 
of the village collect together and Ell gharas with water just outside 
the village. The village Khd,n is sent for and he tabes hold of the 
plough, and thereupon the women throw the gharas of water over him. 
This is supposed to be efficacious in bringing on rain. To keep jinnsoE 
from the threshinsj floor pointed sticks are stuck on end in the various 
heaps of corn collected on the floor. 

Khawas, a Rd,jput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khepa^, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kbeea, a Jdt (agricultural) tribe found in Kabirw^la tahsil, Multdn district, 
whither they migrated from the Lakki jungle in 
the 13th century. It is also found in Ludhidna and 
Amritsar. It gives the marginal pedigree and thus 
claims Solar Rdjput origin. Its home was Mathra- 
nagari on the Jumna, whence they migrated to 
Takhar-wind in the Mdlwa. An attempt to settle 
in Khadur was foiled by the Kd,ng, but eventually 
the latter tribe was defeated and the Khera settled 
in their present villages m Amritsar. Khera was 
the son of a Sidhii Jdt’s daughter and treated his 
relations-in-law harshly— whence the name Khera 
fr. kharwa, ' bitter.’ 


Khe^b, a Kamboh (agricultural) clan found in Amritsar. 

Khetran, a tribe settled in the Loralai District of Balochistan at the back of 
the Laghari, Khosa, and Lund country. Their original settlement was 
at Vahoa in the country of the Kasrani of Dera Ismdil Khdu, where 
many of them still live and hold land between the Kasrdni Baloch 
(with whom they have long been at feud) and the river. But the 
emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the tribe, and they took re- 
fuge in the Bdrkhan valley which is still held by the N^har sept of the 
Khetrans as inferior proprietors, the Laghdris being its supei ior own- 
ers. They are certainly not pure Baloch, and are held by many to be 
Pathans, descended from Mi^na, brother of Tarin, the ancestor of the 
Abdali ; and they do in some cases intermarry with Pathans. But 
they confessedly i esemble the Baloch in features, habits, and o-eneral 
appearance, the names of their septs end in the Baloch patronymic 
termination dm and they are now for all practical purposes a Bfdoch 
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tribe. It is probable that they are in reality a remnant of the original 
Jfit population ; they speak a dialect of their own called Khetrdni 
which is an Indian dialect closely allied with Sind hi, and in fact 
probably a form of the Jatki speech of the lower Indus. They are 
the least warlike of all the Baloch tribes, capit tl cultivators, and in 
consequence very well-to-do. Their lands are generally divided into 
large blocks held by numerous sharers, each proprietor holding 
shares in many such blocks scattered about in different villages. The 
tribe, as it now stands, is composed of four clans, of which the 
Ganjura represents the original Khetrdn nucleus, while to them aro 
affiliated the Dh^riwal* or Chacha who say that they are Dodai Baloch, 
the Hasani, once an important Baloch tribe which was crushed by 
NiLsir Kh^n, the great Khdn of Kelat, and took refuge with the 
Khetriln of whom they are now almost independent, and the Ndhar 
or Bihar, who are by . origin Lodi Pathins. Th“ name, as Dames 
observes, is undoubtedly derived from khetr ‘ field.' 

Kbewa, a boatman. 

Khichae, a sept of Jits in Jind ; see under Jaria. 

Khichi, Khichchi, a Muhammadan tribe of status, found as a compact 
tribe almost exclusively round Mails! in Multin and in the northern part 
of Gugera tahsil, Montgomery district.! It claims Ohauhdn origin and 
descent from one Khichi Khdn, a ruler in Ajmer. Driven out of 
Delhi by the Muhammadans his descendants Sfsan and Vadar mig- 
rated to Multin. The Khichis fought with the Joiyas, then para- 
mount in those parts, and also say that they were sent against the 
rebellious Baloch of Khii by the Mughals, in Multin. In Montgomery 
the Khichis say they were converted to Islim by Bahiwal Haqq, 
wandered up the Ilivi,t abandoned agriculture for cattle-breeding and 
joined the Kharrals in robbery, but under the rule of Kamr Singh 
Nakkii resumed cultivation and are now industrious peasants. 

Khidr KhbIi (a corruption of Khizr), (Ij a section of the Sen Khel, Gadaizai, 
Iliaszai, Bnnerwil; (2) a hamsdya section of the Shahozai, Dumar, 
Sanzar Kakar — Pathins. 

Khidezaj, a section of the Razzar Mandaur Pathins, in Peshiwar. 

KhilchI, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Shihpor ; see Khiljf. 


♦ Dhariwal is the name of an important Jat tribe. Mr. Bray says that in Balochistan 
three clans are recognised, viz ., — Ispani, Palliat, Dhirewal or more correctly Dhara. The 
term Ganjnra is occasionally applied to the first two clans, or even to the whole tuman 
(tribe). The Hasani and Chacha are merely septs affiliated to the Dhara, while the N4har 
(? hyaenas) are a sept of the Ispani. Folk etymology derives Dhirewal from dhtriodl, a 
shepherd, and dhara is said to mean * heap.’ 

t They are thus found along the lower and middle Sutlej, and on the Ravi from Multin 
to Lahore, but there are also a few of them on the Chenab, and the'e are considerable 
numbers of them in the Delhi district where they appear to be recognised as a sept of the 
Chanhan. In Shahpur they are also found and in that District they are class^ as Jat 
(agricultural), but in Montgomery they are classed as Rajputs. In the Chenab Colony most 
of them returned themselve.s as Rajputs, but some as Jats. In the Sindal Bar they were 
dependents of the Kffiarrals, although superior to them in status taking wives from them 
but refusing to &ve them brides. They were, however, not counted as belonging to the 
‘ great Ravi ’ tribes, and it is possible that the Khichi of the Bar and in Shahpur are really 
Kwcbi or Khilji, not the Chauhto Educlu of Multan. ^ 
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Khiui, a Maghal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. It appears to be 
quite distinct from the Khichi, and is probably the x-epresentative of 
the Khaw. 

Khiea, a tribe of Jats found in the Pasrnr and Daska tahsiis of Sidlkot. 
Khira was a son of Sanpdl. Like the Ghummana they are Bajwa 
Ed,] puts by descent. 

Khiwa, a clan with some pretensions to EAjpnt origin, and locally ranking 
somewhat above the Jdta, found in Jhelum. Like the Bharat and 
Kallas it gives bride to the J^lap, The Khiwa are also found in 
Shdhpur as an agricnltural clan. 

Khizr Khel, (I) a clan of the Soni or Suni Sarwdrni Path^ns, according 
to Raverty. Settled in the Khaibar in B4bar’s time, they weie attack- 
ed by him and driven into the mountains in 1519. They had molested 
him on his march over the pass, and in 1507 had opposed his advance 
through it with the Shamd, Khel, Kharlakhi and Khogiani. This clan 
appears to be extinct, absorbed or now divided into septs, the name 
being forgotten or disused ; (2) a minor fraction of the Mintar Khel, 
Muhammad Khel, Hassan Khel, Mohmit Khel, Utm^nzai Darwesh 
Khel of the Wazirs.* See under Khidr Khel. 

Khizbzai, a section of the Natozai, Dumar, Sanzar Kakar Pathins. 

Kho a term applied to the inhabitants of Turikbo and Mulkho, or Upper 
3? and Lower Kho, in Chitrd,!. The Kho appear to be a mixed race and 

comprise families descended from Badakhshis, Shigbnis, VValchis and 
Gilgitis. Nevertheless they appear to give their name to Khowdr 
or Chiti41i, the language of the great mass of the people in the country 
drained by the Chitrdl river and its affluents, as far down as Mirkhanni, 
as well as in the Ghisar valley above Pingal. It includes many loan 
words from Persian, Pashtu and Urdu. 

Khod, a Muhammadan clan (agricnltural) found in Montgomery. 

Khogiani, Khugiani, a tribe of the KarldrA Pa^bfins which at one time 
occupied the whole of Khost, but is now found in Kurram. The name 
has fallen into disuse except in Peshd;wnr, where a few Path^ns of this 
name are found. Both the Jflji and the Turi of Kun am claim to 
be descendants of Khugidni, son of Kakai, but their Pathdn origin is 
open to doubt. 

Khoja, fern. -i. — The word Khoja is really nothing more than onr old friend 
the Khwdja of the Arabian Nights, and means simply a man of wealth 
and respectability. In the Punjab it is used in three different senses; 
for a eunuchjt for a scavenger converted to Islam, and for a Muham- 
madan trader.! It is only in the last sense that the Khojas can be 

* A Dictionary of the Pathin Tribes, 1899, p. 109. 

t Khoja also means bald. For the eunuchs see under Hijrd. For Khwaja as a title see 
nnlier Khwaja. As a title Khoja appears to be used only by or of Khojas by caste. 

± The Khojas of Bombay are well known for their wealth and commercial enterprise, but 
they do not appear to have any connection, as a caste, with those of the Punjab. Dissent 
from orthodox Muhammadanism is however everywhere well marked among the Khojas, who 
ate thus described in Button's History of Sindh, pp. 218-219. 

■' The Khwajeh (or as the word is generally pronounced Khwajo and Khojo) is a small 
tribe of strangers settled in Sindh, principally at Karachi, where there may be about three 
hundred {amilies. 
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called a ‘ caste/ but there does not appear to be any true caste of 
Khojas, any Hindu trader converted to Islam being known by that 
name. Thus the Khojas of Shahpur are almost entirely Khatris, and 
a Khatri now becoming a Musalman in that District would be called a 
Khoja. The Khojas of Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be con* 
verted Arojas ; while some at least of the Lahore Khojas claim Bh^tia 
origin, and one section of the Ambiila Khojas are K^yaths. But in the 
north-west Punjab and the northern districts of the North-West 
F rontier Province, the term Paracha is preferred by Hindu traders con- 
verted to Islam, so that where the Par^chas are a recogmsed and 
wealthy caste, Jchoja is used for miscellaneous Muhammadan traders, 
chieflj’ hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders ; while in the 
eastern districts and in the IDerajat, where the Khojas are commercially 
important, paracha is used for the Muhammadan pedlar. 

'These Muhammadan traders, whether called Khoja or Paracha, are 
found all along the northern portion of the two Provinces under the 
hills from Amritsar to Peshawar, and have spread southwards into the 
central and eastern districts of the Western Plains, but have not entered 
the Derajat or Muzaffargarh in any numbers. Their eastern boundary 
is the Sutlej valley, their western the Jhelum-Chenab, and they are 
found throughout the whole of the Salt Range. Probably it is hardly 
correct to say of them that they have “ spread ” or “ entered/’ for they 
apparently include many distinct classes who will have sprung from 
different centres of conversion. They appear to be most numerous in 
Lahore. An interesting account of a trade development by the Khojas 
of Gujrdt and Sidlkot is given in Punjab Government Home Proceed- 
ings No. 10 of March 1879. It appears that these men buy cotton 
piece-goods in Delhi and hawk them about the villages of their own 
Districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and the business has now 
assumed very large proportions. The Khojas of the Jhang district 
were thus described by Mr. Monckton : “ They do not cultivate with 

their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted 
from Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a liti- 
gious race, and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of 
their claims.” 


In spite of their conversion to IsMm, the Khojas retain many traces 
of the Khatri caste organization. Thus at Ehera in Shahpur they have 
the following sub-divisions : — 


1. Sahgal. I 4. Kapur. 

2. Wohia or Bohka. I 5. Dug^. 

3. Sethi. * 6. Rawaf or Eor. 


7. Gorawala. 

8. Magun . 

9. Mehndru. 


“ Their own account of their origin is that they emigrated from Persia. Probably they 
fied the country when the Ismailiyeh heresy (to which they still cleave) was so severely 
threatened by Holaku Khem. They differ from the Ismailites in one easential point, viz., 
whereas that race believes in only seven Imams, the Khwajehs continue the line down to 
the present day. They are therefore heterodox Shiahs, as they reject Abubakr, Umar, 
and Usman, Muhammed Bakir and Imam Jafar-i-Sadik. In Sindh they have no mosques, 
but worship in a kano or house prepared for that purpose. For marriages and fnnerals 
they go to the Sunni K&zis, but their Mukhi or hemi priest at Karachi settles all their 
religious and civil disputes. Under the Mukhi, who is changed periodically, are several 
o^ers called Waris, and under these again are others termed Khamriya,” 
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— all Khatri sections. A tenth, Matoli, does not appear to be a Khatri 
section, but it ranks with the 6rst six, and from these seven the last 
three cannot obtain wives, though they give brides to them. The 
Khojas of Bhera* claim to be strictly monogamous, so much so that, as a 
rule, a Khoja cannot obtain a second wife in the caste, even though 
his first have died and he is thus driven to take his second wife from 
some other Muhammadan tribe. The Khojas of Leiah have the Khatri 
section-names of Kapur, Puri, Tandan and Gambhir^ but as these are 
no longer exogamous and as wives may be taken from other castes, the 
old rules of hypergamy and endogamy are no longer in force. 


The Khojas of Jhang have at least four clans, Magun, Wohra, 
Wadawana and Passija. The last named is undoubtedly of Aroiu 
origin. At Ghiniot in Jhang the Khojas are mainly Khatris, recruited 
by some Arora sections, thus : — 


Khatri section. 


f 

Adal. 


1 

Behrara. 

Indigenous to Chiniot. 

1 

Churra. 

Tahvar. 

Immigrants from 

Maggun. 

Puri. 

the south-west, j 

Sahgal. ' 
Wadhaun. 

Topra. 


Wihra. 



Arora sections. 

Tameja. 

Goruwala. 

Khurana. 

DbiagTa. 

Chawala. 


Tbe original Khatri classification into Bari and Bunjd.hi groups is said 
to be still preserved. Formerly the Khatri sections used not to inter- 
marry with the Aroras, but this restriction is said to be no longer ab- 
solute, though such marriages are not usual. The Khojas in Chiniot 
reverence Fir Gilani, the descendant of Imdm Hassan, and his descend- 
ants live in Kotia, Gujranw^la district. The Khojas have a cemetery 
of their own at Ghiniot called the Hafiz Diwdn. 

The Wohra are possibly the same as the Borat of Central India. In 
Central India they have a remarkable colony at Ujjain, which is divided 
into four wahdZs under elected Mullahs. Malcolm J says they belong 
to the Hassani sect and are a progressive community. The Khojas of 
Makhad (a place on the Indus) are more usually called Par^chas. They 
have houses of a peculiar structure — in fact, the Khojas’ enterprise 
seems to be as marked as their high standard of comfort, and in this 
they are somewhat diSerent to the Khatris. 

Khojab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. Cf. Kohja. 

Khoji, a title of honour given to Kashmiris. 


Khadal, a Jdt tribe which migrating from Jammu settled in the north of 
Multdn tahsil in Mughal times. 

Khohanea, a tribe ^ of the Sammas, found in Bahiwalpur. The San®' 
bftinch of the Sammas has a tradition that in ancient times the Sammas 
had two grades, one superior and genuine, the other comprising 13 in- 
ferior septs who were waztrs of the Bammas. To these latter belonged 
the Khohdnra. ° 


* The Khojas of Bhera have a legend that they were expelled from Ch*k Sano, a 
ruined village m Bhera tahsil some two or three centuries ago. They have an extensiva 
trade with Kabul and beyond, and inhabit a remaikably well-biult mchalla in Bhera, where 
they take a leading part in municipal afiairs. ’ 

t (?) from beoha = trade. 

i^Mernoir On Central India and Malwa, Vol. I, pp. 91-2. 
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Kuokhab, -ns.— (1) a tribe, found among JSts, Rdjpnts, Ardins* * * § , and Chuhrds 
.(see infra). As a tribe of varying Rdjpnt and Jdt status the Khohhars 
are most nnnierous along the valleys of the Jhelum and Chenab, and 
especially in the Jhang and Shdhpur districts. They are also found, 
though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Sutlej, espe- 
cially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the Jhelum 
to the Sutlej. Find Dddau Khdn in the Jhelum is said to have been 
refonnded by a Hada Rdjpnt from Garh Chitor, named Fateh Chand, 
who on conversion to Islam was re-named Dddan Khdn.t He was Edja 
of those parts in the time of Jahdngir, but the Khokhars had held the 
tract at an earlier period for they are mentioned as its occupiers in the 
Ain-i-AliharL They also once ruled an extensive tract in Jhang lying 
east of the Jhelum. The Khokhars of Gujrat and Sidlkot have a tradi- 
tion that they were originally settled at Garh Karina, which they can- 
not identify, J but were ejected by Timur and they went to Jammu, 
whence they spread along the hills, and the concentration of the 
Khokhars of the plains on the Jhelum and Chendb, and their wide 
diffusion in the sub-montane tract are explained by the history of 
Timur’s invasion. In Akbar’s time they were shown as the principal 
tribe of the Dasuya pargana (in Hoshidrpnr) and they now give their 
name to the Khokharain, a tract which contains some 40 Khokhar 
villages, all but three of which are in Kapurthala State on the bordeis 
of Dasuya tahsil.§ In Kapurthala the Khokhars have four eponymous 
septs, Sajrdi, Kdlu, Ber and Jaich. In Shdhpur the Khokhars are said 
to be split up into numerous septs, among which are the Nissowana. 
The Bhatti and Kudhan are septs found in Montgomery. 

The origins of the Khokhars are as obscure as those of any Punjab 
tribe. Tradition appears invariably to connect them with the Awdns, 
making Khokhar one of Qntb Shdh’s sons and the Khokhar Qutb Shdhis 
his descendants, who would thus be akin to the Juhans also. But this 
pedigree probably merely records the fact that the Awdns and Khokhars 
owe their conversion to Isldm to the saint Qutb Shdh or his disciples, or 
that they both accepted his teachings. || Bowever this may be the 
Khokhars in Sidlkot intermarry with other tribes, which the Awdns will 
not do, and thus in a sense rank below them. In Gnjrdt, where they 
hold a compact block of villages abont Mung on the Jhelum and own 
some of the richest lands in the District, the leading Khokhars are called 
Bdjd, as being of Rdjpnt status or descent ‘ from Bharat and Jasrat.’ 
Yet they claim kinship with the Awdns and intermarry with them and 
the Bhat(is, giving wives to the Chibbs, but not getting brides in re- 
turn.^ Moreover the Khokhar themselves vary in status. In the east 

* Punjahi Dicty., p. fiC2. Chuhrss and Nais may be added. 

f The history of this family will be found at p. 589 ff. of GrifSn’s Panjdb Chiefs. 

t Kirana Hill in Jhang cannot well be meant. 

§ There are two Khokhar chhatt or leading villages in the Khokharain, Tahli in 
Hoshiarpur and Begowal in Kapurthala. 

|| That the Khokhars were originally Hindus- appears hardly open to question. The 
Khokhars in Jhelum say they used to keep up certain Hindu customs, and had parohits, who 
were Datts, until recent times, but that this is no longer the case. They do not know 
whether they are connected with other Khokhars of the Punjab, 

€ At births, weddings, etc., they observe Jat usages, but have no rafhdchdri like them 
and no dur like the Gujars. Before the wedding procession starts presents are given 
to 7 kamins.—a Nai, Mirasi, Tarkhan, Lohar, Bumhar, Dhoba and Ea(i) or Hindu. And 
when the procession reaches the bride's house her father brings as many presents in a 
th&li and they are also given to these kamins. ■ 
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of the Punjab they marry, on more or less equal terms, with other Rdj. 
puts and so rank as a Rdjput tribe- But in Jnllundur they are said to 
intermarry in their own tribe or with Shaikhs, Awd,ns and the like, 
rather than with their B^jput neighbours. About Find Dadan Khdn 
the Rdjput Khokhars are sai i to be entirely distinct from the Jdt 
Khokhars, though elsewhere in Jhelum the tribe has for the most part 
become merged with the ‘ Jdt ’ cultivators. Those of E^jput status, 
however, marry into some of the best Janjua families. In Bahfiwalpnr 
the Khokhars are found in some numbers and many of them return their 
main tribe as Bhatti. They intermarry among themselves, but some- 
times give brides to Joiyas. One well-known sept is called Missan, so 
called because they once gave a mtrdsi a loaf made of missi (gram 
flour) and in revenge he satirised them.. 

In an article entitled A History of the GahMiars, contributed to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bencral in 187 1, by Mr. J. 6. Delmerick, 
the Khokhars of the Muhammadan historians were taken to be the 
Gakkhars. The late Major Raverty, however, expressed a strong opin- 
ion that the writer of the article had confused the Gakkhars with the 
Khokhars, a totally distinct tribe, and a full examination of all the evi- 
dence at present readily accessible, has convinced the present writer of 
the correctness of Major Raverty’s position. The Khokhars were set- 
tled in the Punjab centuries before the Gakkhars, and were early spread 
all over the central Districts of the Province before the Gakkhars ac- 
quired their seats in the Salt Range, to which they are and always have 
been confined. If this thesis bo correct, it follows that Farishta’s de- 
scription of the customs of polyandry and female infanticide, as practised 
by the tribe, apply not to the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially 
Punjab tribe, the Khokhars. 

The traditional history of the Khokhars* 

Beoi4iSdhsd,t who succeeded Jamshid, King of Persia, was called 
Dahdk or the ‘ Ten Calamities.’ On his shoulders were two snake-like 
tumours, whence he was nick-named Mdr^ln or Aydahd, by the Persians 
and called Dahdk (or Zuhdk)J M^rdn, while his descendants were de- 
signated Td,k§-bansi, N%-bansi or Takshak. About 1500 B. C. Kima 
the ironsmith, aided Faridun, a descendant of Jamshid, to subdue 
Dahdk, who was cast into the well of Koh Damavind, and Faridun be- 
came King of Persia. One of Dahdk’s descendants, named Bustdm 
Rajd, surnamed Kokrd,, was governor of the Punjab and liad his capital 
at Kokr^nA, on a hill in the Chinhath DoAb, but it is now called Koh 
Kirdud-II At the same time Mihrdb, also a descendant of Zuhfik, held 
Kdbul as a feudatory of Faridun. ’ 


By a Kbokhar of Khokharain, in the HosMarpur district, Punjab, 
t Afrasi4b, 

t Zuhak is merely the Arabicised form of Dahak. Zuhaka was another name for Zahal 
the ancient fortified city, identified by Raverty with the Maidan-i-Rustam Koh visited bv 
Mbar. It was Rustam’s appanage and lies on the sources of the Tochi and the Zurmat 

rivers. 

§ Tak for Dahak. 


II A sin^larly unsuccessful attempt to identify the isolated Kirana Hill, that in the Jbana 
district, with Kokrana by apummg that the syllable lo- was mistaken for the Persian koh 

mouutain and dropped in the course of time-an utterly impossible suggestion 
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After acquiring the Persian throne, Faridun marched against Dahd,k’s 
descendants. Bustd.m fled and sought refuge in the Hill of 6hor, west 
of Kandahdr, where his people ruled for generations, being called Ghorf 
or Ghoria and all being pagans. 

Some years later Bust4m was murdered and some powerful took 
possession of the Sindh-S£gar Do^b, where Alexander found Takshail 
(Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Taxila), now Dheri Sh^hdrU in the Attock 
district. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid Raj, King of 
Mitrwdr, overran the Punjab in the reign of . Darius Hystaspes, soon 
after Bustiim’s murder. His capital was Bhei’d on the Jhelutn district 
and he also founded a fort at Jammu, which he entrusted to Virk* * * § 
Khokhar, one of his kinsmen. Virk, with his own tribesmen, conquered 
the northern hills, and then, in league with the hillmen of Kohd.t and 
the Sulaimd,n Hills, drove Kaid R^j out of the Pun jab. The Khokhars, 
under such chiefs as Jot, Salbahan, fldl, Bal, Sirkap, Sirsuk, Vikraro, 
Hodi, Sandit, A«kap, Khokhar (sic), Badal and Kob, thenceforward held 
the Punjab. 

A long period after this, Bahrain, Rfija of Ghor, left Shorab, which 
lay 100 miles from Qaiulahar,t and, regaining the Kokran;! territory, 
his hereditary province, he founded Shorab to the east of the Kokntna 
Hill. Another Rljd of Ghor, named Zamin Ddwar, founded yet another 
city 3 kos to the east of Shordb and called it Dawar, and this was laid 
waste by the Tartars, but the mound still exists. To the west of it lies 
the new town of Dawar, which is still in po.ssession of the tribe. Shordb 
was destroyed by Sultdn Mahmud, and its ruins stand at the foot of the 
present Shordbwdli Pahdri Hill. 

Gorid, the Kokrdnd Rdjd of Shardb, was succeeded by his two sous 
BddalJ and Bharth§ and 11 others who were sons of handmaids. Bddal 
succeeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot and Kokrdnd, |j while Bharth 
took those east of the Chendb. The latter, who dwelt in Bharth, a 
city named after himself, which lay 6 kos west of Nankdnd village, 
camo, stone in hand, to aid his brother Bddal Khan in battle ; but learn- 
ing that he had already fallen, he placed the stone on the ground and 
marched to avenge his loss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, 
and Bharth, his city, destroyed. But the stone still lies on the hill. 
South of Chiniot Bddal founded Mdri Tappd, on a hill still so called. 


* This is to account for the existence of the Virk, a powerful Jat tribe, still numerous in 
Gujranwald. It also seems to connect them with the Khokhars. 

t Eight or ten miles west of Qandahar lies the village of Khokharan. The Dalits of the 
bards record a Raja named Kokra of Garb Kokrand, now called Kadyana. 

J Badal would appear to be a Hindu name ; cf. Rai Badal of Chittor ; but lower down we 
find him called Badal Khan, the latter a Muhammadan title. It is curious to find Hindu 
and Muhammadan names mixed up in this history without apparent sense of incongruity. 
Thus below we have Ratn Pal, undoubtedly a Hindu, descended from Sauda, whose three 
brothers all bore Muhammadan names, even if Sanda was himself a Hindu. Among the 
Meos of Gurgaon the position at the present time is precisely the same and the present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrals in the Lyallpur district is called Jagdeo. 

§ The name Bharth frequently occurs in Punjab legends as the name of the ancestor of a 
tribe, or even as a sept name. 

!1 It is unsafe to identify places like Kokrani with the Khokhars. Near Robtak are the 
mounds called Khokra Kot, under which lie ancient cities, but the word Khokra has no 
connection with the Khokhar tribe. (See Eohtak gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 16.) 
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In the middle of the Chenab he commenced a stone fort and a masonry 
bridge which he never completed, but a wall of the fort, called the 
Badalgarh, still remains. With Dii4, his beloved kinsman, R^ja Badal 
Khd,n (sic) was assassinated on his way to M^ri Tappa, some 3 kos from 
Chinioj, and here his tomb, called Badal Ddri, still stands to the west 
of the village of Amirpur. 

Bharth’s territory had extended as far as Gujrdt, and he left 8 sons 
of whom 4 left issue. These were S4nd4, Hassan, Husain and Mahmud. 
Sand4 built a city, SSndar, between the Ravi and the Dek streams, the 
ruins of which are still called S4ndar-k4-tibba in the (Pindi) Bhattidn 
ti-act. He ruled so justly that his dominion is still called the Sdudar or 
Sflndal Bdr.* He left 4 sons, Manddr, Ratn Pdl, Bald, and Jdl. From 
Hatn Pdl sprang the Rihidn,t a sept which has two branches, the Nisso- 
wands, J and the Bhikhas,§ found in Shdhpur and Jhang. Kdlowdl was 
head-quarters of this sept. Sultdn Manddr’s descendants are now found 
in Bannu, where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Rashfd, and are 
thus called Manddr (sfc) Afghdns. Manddr himself prospered, kept in 
with the ruler of Kdbul and conquered the Kohistnn-i-Nainak and the 
Koh-i-Nandand. Of his twelve sons, three wore legitimate, and of 
those three Rai Singin remained in the Kohistdn-i-Namak and married 
his daughter to Sultdn Jaldl-ud-Din Khwdrizmf, who made his son 
general of his own forces, with the title of Qutlugh-Khani. The seconl 
son Ichhar founded Ichhrd near Lahore, and the third was Mdchhi 
Khdo, who became Rdja of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, 
his sister, who built a palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for her 
father. Mdrf Tappd was not then populated, but Audherf was flourish- 
ing, and north of it lay the dha?dar,|| or abode of Rdni Chandan, which 
was called Chandnioi, now Chiniot. When Andherf was deserted, 
Mdchhi KhanTi shifted his residence to the eastern bank of the river, 
Rai Singin had four sons ; Sarpal, Hast,** Vir and Dddan. Some of 
Sarpdl’s sons went to Afghdnistan and now trace their descent to Shdh 


♦ But a local legend, recorded by Mr, E. D. Maclagan, says this Bar is so named after 
one Sandal, a Chuhra, who used to commit great depredations. Another Chuhrd u.sed to 
live in the Gua rock, i. e., the rock with the ‘ cavern,’ and eat men. The people sometimes 
called the Bar, Tattar, i. e., ‘ the Desert.’ 

t Probably the Rihans, a tribe still found in Jhang district ; see the Jhang Gazetteer, 
1883-4, p, dl, where they are described as rulers in old days of the Kalowal tract, which 
once formed a part of the Sial kingdom ; (but they arc not said to be a branch of the 
Khokhars). 

J The Nissowanas are also still to be foimd in Jhang— in the northern comer of Chiniot 
tahsil : Jhang Gazetteer, p. 60. 

§ The Bhikhas cannot be traced. 

II Dhaular, in Panjabi = palace (lit., ‘ white house’). 

^ This Machchhe Khan appears to be alluded to in the following ballad, which records 
the deeds of the Chaddra tribe of the Sandal Bar : — 


Moda de Chiniit led ne. 


(After their victory over the Kharrals the 
Chadra) with a push of the shoulder (i.e., 
with a certain amount of trouble) took 
Chiniot. 

They used more force. 

They killed Malik Machchhe Khan. 

^They harried and destroyed him. 

**Hast: a Malik Hast is mentioned in Babar’s Afenoirs (Elliott’s fli.slory nf India, Vol. 
TV, pp. 236-37), but no particulars regarding him appear to be given. Raverty mentions 
him and Sangar Khan as chiefs of the Janjnas and Juds.— Afofes on Afghanistan p. 365. 


Zdr changdra lada ne. 

Malik Machchhe Khan kutthd ne. 
Ragran rdk mlaea ne. 
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Husain Ghori. Chuchak or Achu was sixth and Malik Shaikh seventh 
in descent from Sarpal, and the latter founded Shaikha, a fort, and 
Dhankar, a village in the hiU of Bhaw^n,* north of Manglan, he and his 
father holding the hill-country and the tracts west of Gujrdt. Malik 
Shaikha was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusratj his younger brother, opposed Timur’s invasion, with only 2,000 
men, on the Beas. 

Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikha, is a historical personage. In 1 442 A.D. 
he was murdered by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, Rdja of 
Jammu, because her father had been put to death by the Malik. His 
descendants are found in Mari and Shakarpur in Gujr^t, at Malikw^l 
in Sh^hpur, at Jasrat near Chiiiiot, and in Dhankar near Khangah 
Dogr^n. 

The Tartars spared the territories of Sarpal’s descendants. After 
1200 A. D.t they had burnt all the Khokhar settlements on the Bed.s 
and Sutlej. Raja Vir Khdn fled towards Multan, but returned and 
founded Kangra, 0 kos from Chiniot, east of the Chenab, but souii moved 
towards the Be4a with Kalu, his kinsman, who founded Kaluwahan, now 
Kahnuwdn,! in Gurdaspur, on the right bank of the river. For himself 
Vir chose a tract 32 kos south of Kahnuwan, and there he founded 
Vairowiil in Tarn Taran, naming it after his son Vairo. Bharo, another 
tribesman, founded Bh^lrowM in the same tahsil. Kulchandar, another 
Khokhar, founded Mirow4l, Marddna, Auliapur, etc., in Sidlkot. Rajd 
Vir Khdn also founded a new Kdngra midway between Kahnuwdn and 
Vairowal. His territory was 40 kos in length, and the town extended 
5 miles along the bank of the Beds. At its north and south gates stood 
two forts or marts, § now occupied by Bhatti Kajputs|| and Panuan Jdts. 
On the ruins of this town now stands the small village of Kdiigra,^ just 
opposite to Tahli or Khokharain on the west bank of the Beds, in 
Uoshidrpur. In the village is the tomb of Ladaha Khan, Khokhar, 
called the Pir Ghdzi, at which offerings are still made. This ghdzi’s 
head is said to be buried at Mandi Bohr, a village in Kapurthala, 3 
miles south of Tahli, to which place it was carried by the stream when 
he was killed. Ladahd Khdn left seven sons, (i) Jago, whose descend- 
ants founded Dinamdl, Akalgadhd and Kotli Sdra Khan in Amritsar, 
close to Bharo wdl and Vairo wdl ; (ii) Rup Kai, whose sons founded 
Ddnd in Rayd tahsil, Sidlkot; (iii) Bego, who founded Begowdl and 16 
village.^, now in Kapurthala; (iv) Dasihan, the author’s ancestor, who 
founded Khokharain** as his residence and 12 other villages: Jhan, 
who founded Balo Chak, naming it after his son BMo, with 9 more 
vdlages. As these three brothers owned in all 4U villages the tract was 
called the Chalid KhokharAn. Bhogra migrated to Muradabad. 


* Possibly Bhaun in Jhelum. 

•f c. 600 A. H. , . , , 

t Which place the Khokhars are said to have held m Akbar s time. 

§ ildfi in Panjabi means a lofty house of masonry, or a small room erected on the roof 

Of the Bucha got, whence the present village is called Mari Buchian. 

Kangra is close to Sri Hargobindpur. 

** Also called Tahli, because one of its quarters was so called from a tahli ®r thisham 
tree. 
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The Khokhars in the Muhammadan Historians of India.* * * § 

In 399 A.H. (1009 A.D.) the Gakkhars, by whom in all probability 
are meant the Khokhars, then infidels, joined the Hindus who had 
collected under the leadership of Anandpdl to resist the sixth invasion 
of India by Mahmud. Their number is said to have amounted to 30,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other 
weapons, penetrated the Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a few 
minutes cut down three or four hundred Muhammadans. t 

The earliest distinct mention of the Kokars occurs in the Tdj-til- 
Ma’dsir, a history writteu in A. H. 602 (1205 A.D.),t which describes 
the revolt of the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs Bakan andSarki, 
which occurred upon a false report of the death of the Sultiin Muhammad 
of Glior having been put about by Aibak Bak, who seized Multdn.§ 
The Kokars raised the country between the Sodra (Chenab) and the 
Jhelum and defeated the Muhammadan governor of Sangwan, who held 
a fief within the borders of Multan, but they were defeated by Qutb-nd- 
Uin Aibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Rai escaped to a fort in the 
hill of Jid, which was captured on the following day by the ISultan.|| 

The next mention of the Khokhars occurs in tho 'fahaqdt-i-Ndsri, 
written about 658 A. H. (1259 A. D.).^ It relatts that Muiz-ud-Din 
in 581 A. H. (1 185 A. D.) ravaged the territory of Lahore, and ou his 
return homeward re.stored yialkot, in which fortress he left a garrison, 
but as soon as his back was turned, Malik Khusrau, tho last of the 
Ghaznivides, assembled the forces of Hindustan and a levy of the 
Khokhar tribes and laid siege to Sialkot. This account is confirmed and 
amplified by A History of the Rdjds of Jammun, \ih\ch says: — “The 
tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt round about Mangldn at the toot of tho 
hills and were subject to the Jammu dynasty, having received encour- 
agement from the Lahore ruler (Malik Khusrau), and sure of his sup- 
port, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Jammu and threw off 
its yoke.” In return the Khokhars then assisted Malik Khusrau iu his 
attempt on Sialkot, whose garrison was befriended by the Jammii forces.** 

The next notice of the Khokhars in the Tahagdt-i-Ndsiri is an im- 
portant one, and confirms the account of the Tdj-id-Ma’dsir. It de- 
scribes the confusion which arose in the Sultdn’s dominions on account 
of the rumour of his death, and states that the Khokhars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahore and Jud) broke out in rebellion in 602 H. 
and were defeated with great slanghtcr.tt In this rebellion the 
Khokhars appear to have been in alliance with the Rai Sal, the ruler 
of the Salt Range, or Koh-i-Jiid, but it is not certain that Rai Sal 
himself was a Khokhar. 

* The following account is extracted from Elliot’s of India, cited as E. H. I. • 

from the Tabaqdt-i-Nd^,iri, Raverty’s Translation, cited as T. N, ; and from the latter writer’s 

Hates on Afghanistan. 

t E. E. I., II, p. 447. 

$ li. p. 209. 

§ 16. p. 233. 
i; lb. p. 233. 

^ 16. p. 264. 

** Tahaqdt-i-Hdiiri, p. 455; cf. p. 453, note 4 (Raveity suggests that Manglan is 
Makhiala). 

tt T. N, p. 481 5 c/, 604. 
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In 620 H. (1223 A. D.) the Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, driven from Ghazni 
by the Chingiz Khan, who pursued him to the Indus, sought a refuge 
in the Punjab. He occupied Balala and Nikala* * * § near Lahore, and, 
being too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his army against 
the hillJiid. This force defeated the Khokhar chief, and the SultAn 
obtained his daughter in marriage, whareujwn the Khokhar Rait joined 
him with a considerable body of his tribe. 

The Khokhars had a long standing fend with Kubdcha, governor of 
Sindh ("which then included the whole valley of the Indus below the 
Salt Range), and the Sultan’s troops, under the guidance of the son of 
the Khokhar chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon Kub^cha’s 
camp near Uch and totally defeateil him. 

The Khokhars, however, do not appear to have been confined to the 
country between the Jhelum and tlie Chendb, but to have also held a 
considerable tract ea'it of theBeas (and the g‘iod horses to bo obtained 
in their talicandis or settlements are often mentioned), for in 638 A. H. 
(1240 A. D.) we find them enlisted in the forces of the Sultana (Queen) 
R4ziyyat and her consort Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altunia, but they 
abandoned her after her defeat at Kaithal.j; 

After the sack of Lahore by the Mughals in 1241-42 A. D., “the 
Khokhars and other Hindu Gabrs ” seized it.§ And in 1246-47 A. D., 
the future Sultan Ghiyns-ud-Din Balban was sent against the Khokhars 
into the Jud Hills and Jhelum. ]| The Khokhars were apparently 
subjects of Jaspll. Sihrd.*! 

About this time Slier Khdn reduced the Jats, Khokhars, Bhnttis, 
Minis (Minds), and Manddhai’s under his sway,** * * §§ apparently in or near 
his fief of Sundm. 

In 647 A. H. (1250 A. D.) the iipp^r part of the Punjab appears to 
have been in the hands of the Mughals and Khokhars,tt but nothing 
more appears to be heard of them until the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shdh, when they again began to be troublesome, and in 1342-43 A. D. 
they revolted under their chief, Chandar. The governor of the Punjab, 
Malik Tdtdr Khdn, had to march against them, and though he was able 
to subdue them for a time, they caused great disorders under the last 
Tughlaq kings of Delhi. 

We now come to the Tarikh-i-Muharah Sh'ihi, an imperfect manu- 
script, the history in which has had to be completed from the Taboqnt- 
i-Ahhnri, which copied from it. According to this hi-itory, the Khokhar 
chief Shaikhd§§ seized Lahore in 756 A. H. (1394 A. D.), and Prince 


* Bankala or Mankala — E. H I., II., p. SSS ; cf. 503. 

t Called Kokar Sanka, who had embraced Islam in the time of Muhammad Ghorf— 76., 
563 ; T. N., p. 294. 

4 T. N., pp. 647-8, notes. 

§ 76., p. 656 n. 

II 7b., p. 678 ; E. H. 7., II, p. 347. 

•[[ T. N., p. 815. 

•* 7b., p. 795. 

ft n., p. 822. 

ji Raverty’s Notes, p. 367. Farishta turns Chandar into Haidar.— Brigg’s Trans , I, p. 425. 

§§ Shaikha was the general name by which the chiefs of the tribes styled themselves, 
,nn,mn Tiir,u„a Stt fViAV Tiecomfi converts to Islam Hence elasrath 


because “ being Hindus by descent, they had become converts to Islam, 
is often styled Jasrath Shaikha. — Raverty’s Notes, p. 367. 
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Hum4yun, afterwards Sikandar Shdh I, was to have been sent against 
him* * * § but his father, Muhammad Shah III, dying suddenly, he was too 
occupied in securing the throne to set out on the expedition, Sikandar 
Shah, however, only reigned some six weeks, and on his death Sultan 
Mahmud Shah II, succeeded him, but it was not for some months that 
Sdrang Khan could be nominated by him to the fief of Dibdlpur and 
entrusted with the war against Shaikha. Sdrang Khdn took possession 
of Dibaipur in June, and in September he ad%’^anced on Lahore with 
the forces of Multan, and accompanied by the Bhatti and Main (Mind) 
chiefs, t cros'ied the Sutlej at Tihara and the Beds at Dubdli. On hear- 
ing of Sdrang Khan’s advance, Shaikha Khokhar invaded the territory 
of Dibdlpur and laid siege to Ajudlian, but hearing that Sarang Khdu 
had passed Hindupat and was investing Lahore, he returned hastily to 
that city and encountered Sdrang Khdn at Sdmuthalla, 12 kos from it. 
There he was defeated by Sdrang Khan and fled to the hills of Jud, 
while the victor took possession of Lahore. Four years later occurred 
the grim interlude of rimur’s invasion. Shaikha, says the historian, out 
of enmity to Sdrang Khdn, early joined Tiimir and acted as his guide, 
in return for which he r^coived mercy and honour, J but before Timur 
left India he made Shaikha prisoner, and with him all his wives and 
children. 

According to the histories of Timitr, however, the Khokhars played 
a much more important pai t in the resistance offered to the invading 
armies of Timur than the Tdrlkh-i- Mnhdrak-Shah'i is inclined to admit. 
In October 1398 A. D., Timiir halted at Jdl on the Beds, opposite 
Shdhpur. Here he learnt that Nasrat of the tribe of Khokhar was 
established in a fortress on the banks of a lake. He attacked Nusrat, 
and completely routed him, taking immense booty in cattle and burning 
Nusrat’s residence. Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the Beds, which Timur crossed, marching from Shah 
Nawdz to Janjan, a few days later. § We next read of Malik Shaikhd or 
Shaikh Kukar, ‘ commander of the infidels,’ who was defeated and slain 
by Timur in the valley of Kupila or Hardwdr.|| The Zafarndma, how- 
ever, differs from this account. It mentions Ald-ud-Din as a deputy of 
Shaikh Kukari, who was sent as an envoy to Kupila,^ and describes 
the advance of a Malik Shaikha as being misi’eported as the advance of 
Shaikh Kukari, one of Timur’s faithful adherents, a mistake which 
enabled Malik Shaikha to attack Timur unawares, though he was 
promptly repulsed and killed. Then we hear of Timur’s arrival at 
Jammii on his homeward march. In its neighbourhood he captured 
seven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people had formerly 
paid the jVzya or poll-tax to the Sultan of Hindustdn, but had for a long 
time past cast off their allegiance. One of these forts belonged to Malik 
Shaikh Kukar, but, according to the Zafarndma, the owner of this 


• E. B. /., IV, p. 272. 

t 29. Dibaipur is the ancient Deobalpur and the modern Dipilpnr. Ajudhan is 
the modern Pakpattan. 

t E. B. IV, p. 35. 

§ fl. H. /., in, pp 415.16. 

Il 16., pp. 455-6; cf. p. 510. 

1 16., p. 505. 
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stronghold was Shaikh, a relation o£ Malik Shaikh Kukar* * * § (or Shaikhs 
Kukari), which possibly makes the matter clear : — Nusrat the Khokhar 
had been killed on the Be^s after which his brother, Shaikha, submitted 
to Timur, and was employed by him during his advance on Delhi.f 
The Malik Shaikha killed at Kupila was not a Khokhar at all, but in 
Timur’s Autobiography he has become confused with Malik Shaikha the 
Khokhar. Lastly, Malik Shaikhs, had a relative, probably a Khokhar, 
who held a little fort near Jammu. I 

After his arrest by Timur, Shaikhs disappears from history ; bntdn 
823 A. H, (1420 A. D.), or some 22 years later, Jasrath (the son of) 
Shaikhs makes his entrance on the scene. In that year the king of 
Kashmir marched into Sindh, and was attacked by Jasrath, who de- 
feated him, took him prisoner, and captured all his materiel. Elated 
by this success, Jasrath, an independent rustic, began to have visions 
about Delhi. Hearing that Khizr Khdn (whom 'i’lmur had left in 
charge of Mult4n as his feudatory, and who had become Sultan of 
Delhi in all but name] was dead, he crossed the Beas and Sutlej, defeat- 
ed the Mina leaders, and ravaged the country from Ludhiana to ikrubar 
(E,upar).§ Thence he proceeded to Jalandhar, and encamped on the 
Be4s, while Zirak Khan, the amir of Samana, retired into the fort. 
After some negotiations it was agreed that the fort was to be evacuated 
and given up to Tugh^n, the Turk-bacha (Jasrath’s ally, who had taken 
refuge in his territories), while Jasrath was to pay tribute and return 
home. But as soon as Jasrath got Zirak Kh4n into his camp, he de- 
tained him as a prisoner and carried him, securely guarded, to 
Ludhidna, w'hence he marched to Sirhind. That fortress, however, 
defied all his attempts, and the Sultdn Mubdrak Shah, advancing, com- 
pelled him to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhidna, whence, having 
released Zirak Khdn, he crossed the Sutlej, 'i'he Sultan’s forces then 
advanced as far as Ludhidna, but were unable to cross the Sutlej, as 
Jasrath had secured all the boats. When the rains ceased, the Sultan 
withdrew to Kabulpur,|| and Jasrath made a similar movement, where- 
upon the Sultdn sent a force to effect a crossing at Eupar. Jasrath 
marched on a line parallel to this force, but it effected a crossing, and 
the Sultan then passed the river without op[X)sitioD. Jasrath’s followers 
then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, 
and their leader fled hastily to Ludhiana, whence he crossed the Beds, 

* According to the Malfuzat-i-Timuri, Malik Shaikha Khokhar was the brother of Nusrat 
Khokhar, formerly governor of Lahore on the pait of Sultan Mahmud of Delhi. After 
Nusrat's defeat Shaikha Khokhar had submitted to Timur, and had accompanied him on 
his march to the Jumna, his influence being sufficient for him to obtain protection for his 
subjects from pillage by Timur’s army. Shaikhi. however, obtained Timiir’s leave to 
return to Lahore, where he soon incurred the suspicion of being lukewarm in Timur’s causa 
and Timur sent orders to arrest Shaikha and levy a ransom from Lahore — E. U. I., Ill, 
p. 473. This account is confirmed by the Zafarndma, which calls Nusrat Kiikari brother 
of Shaikhs Kukari — Ib., p. 485. Raverty states that some authorities say that Shaikha died 
a natural death, while others allege that he was put to death, Jasrath being imprisoned in 
Samarqand. Some years later Jasrath was released and returned home. There he put to 
death Shahf, his brother, and, seizing Jalandhar and Kalanaur, began to aspire to the 
sovereignty of Hind. — Notes, p. 368. 

t E. H. I., HI, p. 520. 

X Ib., p. 467. 

§ E. H. I., IV, p. 54. Raverty adds that he attacked Smhmd, but it was defended br 
Suitin Sh4h Lodi and he failed to take it in 1421.— Notes, p. 368. 
j| Kabulpur (Raverty). 
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the Eavi, and finally, after the Sultan had crossed the latter river near 
Bhowa,* the Jaiihava (Chenab). Jasrath now took refuge in bis 
strongest place, Tekhart in the lulls but Rai Bhini j of Jammu guided 
the Sultiin’s forces to the stronghold, and it was captured and destroyed. 
Jasrath’s power was, however, undiminished, for as soon as the Sultd,n 
had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, he recrossed Chendb and 
Eavi with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
only driven off after nearlj- five weeks’ fighting round the fort. He 
then retreated on Kalanaur to attack that stronghold, into which Kai 
Bilim had thrown himselt in order to relieve Lahore. After protracted 
fighting round Kalanaur, Jasrath patched up a truce with Eai Bhim 
and then went towards the Ravi where he collected all the people of 
the territory of the Khokhars, who wore in alliance with him, but on 
the advance of an imperial army from Lahore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Buhi, he again fled to Tekhar. The united 
forces of the Sultan now marched along the river Ravi and crossed it 
between Kalanaur and Bhoh* afterwards effecting a junction with 
Pai Bhim on the confines of Jammu. These forces defeated some 
Khokhars who had separated from Jasrath on the Chendb. 

In the following year (826 A. H. or 1423 A. D.) Jasrath defeated 
Rai Bhim and captured most of his horses and materiel. The Rai him- 
self whs killed, and Jasiath now united himself to a small army of 
Mughals and invaded the territories of Dibalpur and Lahore, but on the 
advance of the imperial leader he I’etired across the Chendb. 

After this the Khokhars appear to have remained inactive for four 
or five years, but in 831 A. H. (1428 A. D.) Jasrath laid siege to 
Kalanaur, and on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, his old 
opponent, Sikan.iar Tuhfa, was defeated and had to retreat on Lahore. 
Jasrath then besieged Jdlandhar, but he vvas unable to reduce it, and so 
he retreated to Kaldnaur, carrying off the people of the neighbourhood 
as captives. Reinforcements were sent to Sikandar, but before they 
arrived, he had asraiii advanced to Kaldnaur and united his forces with 
those of Rai Ghdlib of that town. These leaders then marched after 
Jasrath and completely defeated Ijim at Kangra on the Beds, recovering 
the spoils which he had gamed at Jalandhar, Jasrath again took refuge 
in Tekhar. 

In 835 A. H. (1431-2 A.D.), however, Jasrath descended from Telhar 
(Tekhar) and marched on Jahiudhar, Sikandar drew out of Lahore to 
intercept him, but incautiously allowed his small force to be attacked 
by Jasratb’s superior numbers and was defeated and taken prisoner 
some of his followers escaping to Jalandhar. Jasrath in triumph 
marched on Lahore and laid siege to it, but it was vigorously defended 


same, 
tas Bisal, 


* Not identified ; poi.sibly Bhowa and Bhoh are the 
t Thankar or Talhar in other historians. Faiishta 
Raverty calis it Thankir — E. H. I.. IV. pp, o5-H, 

f Jammu Rai Bhalm, but adds that he was son in-law 

of Ah Shah of Kashmir, afiainst whom Zam-ul-Ahidin his hrnthw PnltcisU tL, w,- -J 
The Khokhars and their ally marched from Sullirh gainst the’ Su ln “ ^ 

defeated him prior to 1423 A. D. About this time the Gakkhar 
their conquests from Zain-id-Abidin. 


but that is on the Ravi. 


Ali Shah, and 
under Malik Kad, wrested 
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by Sikaudar’s lieutenants, and on the SnMn’s advancing to Sd,mana to 
its relief, he abandoned the siege, but kept Sikandar in captivity.* 

In 835 A. H. (1432 A. D.) Malik AlMhd4d was appointed feudatory 
of Lahore, but he was promptly attacked on his arrival at Jdlandhar 
by Jasrath, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge in the hills of 
Kothi.t 

In 840 A. H. (1436 A. D.) the Sultan Muhammad Shdh sent an 
expedition against Shaikhd (sic) Khokhar, which ravaged his 
territories.^ 

In 845 A. H. (1441 A. D.) the Sultdn conferred Dib41pur and Lahore 
on Bahlol Kh4n and sent him against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace 
with him and flattered him with hopes of the throne of Delhi. § After 
this the Khokhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know 
nothing. 

In the time of Akbar the Khokhars held 5 out of 52 mahdlls in the 
Lahore sarhdr in the B4rf Do4b, and 7 out of 21 parganas in the 
Chinhath Doab, with one mahdll each in the Bist-Jalandhar and 
Rachna Doabs. In the Dibdlpur sarhdr of Multan they held 3 out of 
10 mahdlls in the Bist-Jalandhar Dodb, and one in the Berun-i-Punjnad, 
west of the Indus. Raverty puts their population then at more 
than 200,000 souls. || 

It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question of the 
origin of the Khokhars precisely where it stood. In an account of the 
Katil Kdjputs from Gurddspur it is said that some of the (earliest) 
converts to Islam became known as Khokhars, but further on it says : 
“ One of our ancestors settled in the fort of Maugla Devi in the Jammu 
State and then took possession of Kharipur. Hence his descendants 
became known as Khokhars,” after being converted to Islam in the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni. And further on it says that KAtils 
do not intermarry with Khokhars, because the latter are of their blood, 
and are descendants of Kdtils by Muhammadan wives. 

(2) a section of the Chuhras which is said to be descended from a 
Khokhar Rdjput whose son was born of his mother in her grave. He 
was rescued, but as he had sucked the breasts of a corpse he was out- 
casted and married the daughter of a Ghuhra. Out of respect for its 
ancestress the Khokhar Chuhras do not eat the heart of any animal. 

Khor, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khoreja, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


• E, a. I., IV., p. 74. 

t Ih. p. 75. 

I Ib., p. 85 : Jasrath must be meant. 

§ Ib., pp. 85-6, 

II Notes, pp. 366-67. The Khokhars of the Jalandhar district do not mention Jasrath, 
but only date their settlement there from the time of the Kayyid kings. Mr. Purser 
{Jullundur Settlement Report^ p. lij) says this is negative evidence that Jasrath was a 
Gakkhar, but he refers to Major Waterfield’s Gujrdt Settlement Report, in which the Kho- 
khars are quite correctly put down as descended from Jasrath, “ who, with Bharat, took 
Jammu when in Timur’s service,” and afterwards settled in the Gujrat district.— See- 
Punjab Notes and Queries, L, p. 141. 
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Khosa, (1) a very important Balocii tribe forming two distinct tumans— 
one near Jacobabadin Upper Sindh, the other with its head-quarters at 
Biitil near Dera Ghazi Khan. Said to be mainly Hot by descent, they 
occupy the country between the Laghdri and the Kasrani, their terri- 
tory being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the terri- 
tory of the Lunds, and stretching from the foot of the hills nearly across 
to the river. They are said to have settled originally in Kech ; but 
with the exception of a certain number in Bahawalpur they are, so 
far as the Punjab is concerned, only found in Dera Gh^zi. They hold, 
however, extensive lands in Sindh, which were granted them by 
Humayun in return for military service. They are one of the most 
powerful tribes on the border, and very independent of their chief, 
and are “ admitted to be among the bravest of the Baloch.” They are 
true Rinds and are divided in Dera Ghdzi into 13 clans, of which the 
Balelani and Isiani are the most important, the latter being an 
affiliated offshoot of the Khetrans. The others are the Jangel, Jindani, 
Jidni, Jarwdr, Hamalani, Tombiwdla, Mihrwani, Haiti, Jajela,* Lasliari 
and Umarani. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised 
tribes ; and at the same time the one which next to the Gnrchani bears 
the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock wrote: 
“ It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle- 
stealing or deserved to be ; and a Khosa who has not committed a 
murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed his neighbour’s 
landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the 
description is not very much exaggerated. 

There is also a Khosa sub-Gtmaw of the Kinds of Shordu, and a 
Khosa clan of the Lunds of Tibbi. 

(2) a tribe of Jats, said to be of Tur Rajput origin and to have 
been expelled from Delhi by the Chauhans. The people so plundered 
were called Khosas.t They used to wear ihe janeo, but after contract- 
ing unions with Jdts they gave it up, except at Rattiar in Moga 
tahsil in Ferozepur, where the Khosas still wear it, avoiding social inter- 
course with other Khosas. The Khosas hold the title in reverence 
because in the flight from Delhi an eagle saved a new-born child — 
in the usual way. At weddings bread is still thrown to kites. The 
boy’s name was Bhai Randhir and Khosa Randhir in Moga is named 
• after him. His pond in this village is the scene of a mela held there 
in Magh and all Khosas have their wishes fulfilled or fulfil their 
vows there. Another special custom at Khosa weddings is that when 
the bride reaches the bridegroom’s house the Dum conceals the takTiula 
of a spinning wheel in the village dung-heaps, and the pair are made 
to search for it by the common till they find it. 

KhosaKj a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khosab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khostwal, an inhabitant of Kbost in Afghanistan. The Khostwals are not 
a tribe but include a number of Pathan tribe.s, sucb as the Jajis. 

Khotee, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

* A small clan, probably aborigines of the Jaj valley, which they inhabit. 

■f The more usu^ folk-etymology makes Khosa = plunderer, not plundered. 
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Khodakka, a sept or family of Path^ns dosceaded from Khuda Ddd Kh^in, 
son of Khizr Khdn (ancestor of the Khizr Khel), and grandson of 
Saddu Khdn, founder of the Saddozais. The family is chieBy found 
in Mult4n. 

Khudukhei, a branch of the Doozai clan of the Mandaur PathanSj settled on 
the Indus in Peshawar round Panjtar, 

Khogiani, see Khogiani. 

Khukheain, see Khokhaeain, 

Khumea (KhembaI. — A caste of Hindustan, and found only in the eastern 
parts of the Punjab, His trade is dealing in and chipping the stones 
of the hand-mills used in each family to grind flour ; work which is 
believed to be generally done by Tarklians in the Punjab proper. 
Every year these men may be seen travelling up the Grand Trunk 
Road, driving buffaloes which drag behind them millstones loosely 
cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agr^, and the men deal in a 
small way in buffaloes. They also sing at fairs, and in Karnal work as 
weavers. They are almost all Musalmitn. 

Khunga, one of the principal Jat clans, by position and influence in 
Hoshidrpur, in which District it is found in and near Budhipind. 

Khusra, an eunuch or hermaphrodite : see under Hinjrfl. 

Khotril, a tribe which is found in the Kahuta, Gujar Khdn and Rawal- 
pindi tahsils of Rawalpindi, and is connected by descent with the 
Dhflnds and Jasgams of the Murree Hills. 

Khwaja, a title, especially affected by Kashmiris. It is the same word, 
as Khoja, but is not used as the name of any caste or otherwise than 
as a title. 

Khwajazada, see Sattid. 

Khthng-po, see Chahzang. 

Kihtean, Kihtraen, a sept of the Miana Path^ns, descended from KihtrSn, 
one of the two sons of Shkorn, son of Midnai : Raverty distinguishes 
them from the Kihtrdns or Khetrans. 

KiKAN, one of the two main divisions of the Sansis. Also known as 
Bheclkut, the Kikan are cattle-lifters, child-stealers, burglai’s, and some- 
times robbers and dacoits. They pass themselves off as Nats and 
other harmless tribes to escape molestation. They will eat beef and 
buffalo meat. Sometimes they are called rihluwalas by the people as 
their women dance and sing rilhus, ditties or love-songs. 

KiLcei, a clan of the Manj Edjputs. 

Kh-RA, a tribe of Jajs which claims Solar Rajput origin through its 
eponym. It migrated into the Punjab in Humdyun’s time and is found 
in Sidlkot. 

Kingab, see Kangae. 
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Kieab, fern, -i, a word almost synonymous with coward, and even more 
contemptuous than is the name Bdnyd, in the east of the Province. 
The term appears to be applied to all the western or Punjabi traders 
as distinct from the Bd,nyAs of Hindustan, and is so used even in 
the Kdugra hills. But the Arora is the person to whom the term is 
most commonly applied, and Kbatris repudiate the name altogether 
as derogatory. The Kfrar appears as a terrible coward in the proverbs 
of the countryside: “ The tliieves were four and we eighty-four; the 
thieves came on and we ran away. Damn the thieves ! well done ns ! ’’ 
And again : “ To meet a Kdthi armed with a hoe makes a company of 
nine Kir4ra feel alone. ” Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread of 
the Kirar when in his proper place. “Vex not the J6t in his jungle, 
or the Kir^r at his shop, or the boatman at his ferry ; for if jou do, 
they will break your head.” Again : “ Trust not a crow, a dog, or a 

Kirar, even asleep.” So again : “ You can’t make a friend of a 
Kirir any more than a satti of a prostitute.” 

Kieadnk, Karattnk, Kradnk, Kieawak, a man whose duty it is to call 
people together for bcgdr or forced labour ; also called Satwdq or 
‘ bearer of burdens.’ Lyall speaks of the Kirank as one of the nich or 
inferior castes of Hindus in Kd.ngra, but it is doubtful whether it is 
not rather an occupational term, applied to any Koli or D^gi who 
adopts this calling. In the Simla Hills the term Kard,wak is generally 
applied to a Koli, but in the Koti fief of Keonthal there are two 
villages where Karawaks live and form a distinct caste, ranking higher 
than the Kolis. These were originally Knnets. Once a cow died in a 
cow-shed and there being no Digi or Koli present, a Kanet dragged 
its carcass out of the house. The Kanets outcasted him and his 
descendants are called Kardwaks. The Kanets do not intermarry or 
dine with them. They can enter a Kanet’s house but must not go into 
the kitchen. They correspond to the Batwdls, Balahar, etc., of the low 
hills and the plains. 

Kied, Kued, a powerful Brahoi tribe : found also as a clan in the Mazdri 
Baloch tribe. Originally a slave tribe. 

Kiemani, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kishtiban, a boat driver, a boatman : see under Mallah. 

Kizalbash, see Qizzilbasb. 

Kocb, a people mentioned in the Masdlik-^va-Mamdlik and in the Kitdh of 
Ibn Haukal with the Baloch. They are described as inhabiting a 
territory of Irdn Zamin bordering on Sind and Hind, and as speaking 
a language different from the Baloch. Raverty identified them with 
the Brahuis, but see Kochi, infra. 

Kochi, a synonym for Powinda, q. v. The word literally means ‘ nomad.’ 

Kodan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kohafi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) fonnd in Amritsar. 

Kohistani, a generic term for the peoples of the Indus KohistSn : see under 
Chiliss, Gabare. 
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Koh/a, ‘ defective in a member/* more correctly Khoja, 

Kohja. — In the Jullnndar tahsil, the first Jats to become Mosalmans would 
seem to have been the Kaujas or Kohjas who hold five villages ; one 
of which is called Kauja, where the Kingra cho enters the District. 
They say their ancestor was a giant who accompanied SuMn Mahmud 
. of Ghazni in one of his invasions and settled down here as he liked the 
country. His name was Ali Muhammad or Manju, and he was nick- 
named Kch-Cha, or 'little mountain/ on account of hia size. The 
change from Koh-cha to Kauja or Kohja is simple. Six of their 
septs (the Sim, Sadhu, Arak, Sin, Dhanoe, and Khunkhnn) claim to 
be of Arab descent, and so were originally Muhammadans. The ethers 
were converted at various times since the reign of Akbar. The above 
mentioned six septs at least intermarry on equal terms. The Kohjas 
avoid the use of beef and till lately observed Hindu rites, as well as 
the Muhammadan nikdh, at weddings. They sank to Jdt status by 
marrying Jdt women. 

Kohli, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kohli, a man, of any caste, who looks after the kuhh or irrigation 
channels in ChambtL. Not to be confused with Koli. 

Kohki, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kok, a small clan of J^ts found in Bd,wal (N4bha). It derives its name 
from its first home, Kokds in the Manddwar tabsil of Alwar. The 
Koks ordinarily worship the goddess Bhairon, and perform the first 
tonsure of their children at Durgd’s shrine in the Dahmi ildqa of 
Alwar, Cf. Kuk. 

Kokaeah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. Cf. Kukdra. 

Koebaya, a tribe of Jdts. 

Kola, an inhabitant of Kullu, aud, according to Sir Denzil Ibbotson, a 
distinct word from Koli, vide p. 218 swpro. The form Kold is 
probably correct, just as Ldhula is used outside Lahul in Kullu for an 
inhabitant of Ldhul. 

goLi. — The term Koli is used in three distinct senses. First, as a territorial 
term it denotes a resident of Kullu, and Lyall speaks of the Edjds of 
Kullu as Koli Eajds.t He adds that the name Koli is applied, out 
of Kullu, to any Kullu man, but Kola would appear to be the more 
correct form. He observes that they were not of pure Rdjput blood, 
a fact indicated by their use of the title Singh instead of Sen or 
Pdl, the usual Edjput affix, and that they were probably Kanets by 
origin, popular tradition making them for some time petty Thdkurs or 
barons of the upper Kullu valley,^ Second, it denotes the Koli§ of the 
Hills, who is practically the same as the Daqi, or in Chamba as the 
SiPPi. Third, it is used of the Chamdrs in the south-east Punjab who 
have taken to weaving. The Koli of the plains belong in all probability 


• Punjabi Piety., p. 622. 
f Kangia Settlement Rep,, § 79. 

J Ibid, p. 75. 

{ Eoli is often given as a Kdjput sept or family. 
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to the great Kori or Koli tribe of the Chamdrs, the head-quarters 
of which is in Ondh. These men are commonly classed with Chamdrs 
in the districts in which they are found, but are distinguished from 
the indigenous ChamArs by the fact of their weaving only, and doing 
no leather work. Indeed they are commonly known as Chamdr- Jnl^Lhds. 
Mr. Benton wrote : “The Ohamdr-Jnldhas have no share in the village 
skins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very glad to be 
entered among the village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occupation.” I very much doubt 
whether this is generally true. As a rule the substitution of weaving 
for leather work is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in 
the social scale. The Karndl Kolis do not obtain the services of 
Brahmans. 

It is, however, very possible that the Kolis of the hills are identical 
with those of the plains, or that both are really so named because 
they follow the same callings. Thus in the Simla Hills, the term 
Koli is supposed to be derived from Kulin, ‘ degraded from a family,’ 
i. e., of Sudra status ; and the Ddgi caste is said to be an ofishoot of the 
KoliS, which got its name from dragging away dead cattle {dangar or 
daga), so that a Koli who took to removing the carcases of cattle was 
caUed a Ddgi Koli. Neither Kolis nor D^gis may wear a gold ornament* 
ora sihrd (chaplet) at a wedding in those Hills, but in the Siw^liks and 
lower Himalayas Kolis may wear both, though Chamnrs may not. 
Again Dagis and Chamars may intermarry, as a Dagi who makes 
shoes becomes a Chamdr. Otherwise he remains a D^gi. Yet the 
Kolis rank above the Chamdrs or D^gis and in the lower Himalayas 
a Kanet will drink water from a Koli’s brass vessel, but not from 
any earthen vessel of his. These appear to be the Sncha or ‘ pure ’ 
Kolis of the following note : — 

Once upon a time, when the Simla Hills were occupied by Kanets, cattle disease carried 
ofl nearly all the cattle of the villagers. As no shoe-makers (Chamars! were available to 
remove the countless dead kine, and as the villagers could take no food till the carcases 
were removed from their houses, they took counsel to get out of the difficulty they were in, 
and some Kanet families undertook to remove them, but these families were avoided by the 
other Kanets, as they were polluted by touching the dead kine, and were termed Kolis. 
Thus the Kolis are degraded Kanets. But they retain their gols, so that the Koli gots are the 
game as those of the Kanets, and some Kolis of the 8handilya and Kashyap gots are foimd in 
these hills. Kolis do not touch beef. But they gladly eat the flesh of a male buffalo offered 
to a goddess in sacrifice. They also freely eat the flesh of a black bear. There are no 
Sacha Kolis in the Simla Hills, f but only Sucha Kolis. The Pahdri word suchd means pure 
or purified, from the Sanskr. Shuchi, pure, purified or clean. They are like the Jhinwars 
of the plains, and water may be taken from their hands. The Koli deity is called Khathe- 
shar. 


• This prohibition would appear to be due to some old sumptuary law of the Eajis. 
Similarly, at funerals Kolis inay use the iholki (drum) and sandi (pipe), but no others : 
Kanets may use any musical instruments except the narsingha—ani even that may be used 
by permission. In the higher ranges it is customarj- to beat a drum at funerals, but in the 
lower the da/m, satiHh and jhallav are used. 

•f On the other hand a very careful observer (Mr. \V. Coldstream), wrote 
" In the lower hills (at least I have seen them in Bilaspur State) there are Sachd Kolfs, 
from whose hands Rajputs and Mians can eat and drink. The fact is that the necessity of 
having menials ceremonially pure has created these Sacha Kolis, for Jhfnwars and Brah- 
mans are not everywhere to be got to supply food and drink, especially in the lower hills. 
The colonies of Sachd Kolis I saw were near forts, and they served the garrison (as water- 
carriers, etc.)” 
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In the Simla Hills another story about the origin of the Kolis is that 
a Kanet father had two sons by two wives and divided his property 
between them, it being agreed on that who should be the first to 
plough in the morning should get the first share. The younger brother 
was the first to wake and went forth to plough. The elder waking 
and finding him gone attempted to plough the courtyard, but finding it 
too narrow in a passion killed the bullock with an axe. For this he 
was turned out of his caste. He had two sons, one of whom lived a 
respectable life, while the other was guilty of skinning and eating 
dead oxen. From the first son descended the Kolis, who generally do 
no menial work, the Kanets will drink but not intermarry with them. 
From the second son are descended the Dagolis who skin and eat 
dead cattle. Tliey are further sub-divided into Dagoli and Thdkur of 
whom the former will not cat with the latter because they eat and 
drink with Muhammadans. And between the Kolis and Dagolis come 
the Dums who are considered helow the Kolis and above the Dagolis, 
and though they do not bury or eat cattle the Kanets will not drink 
with them. They are endogamous. 

In Kumhd.rsain the Kolia appear to be divided into three classes, 
of which two may wear gold and intermarry,* * * § while the third is 
not allowed to do so and forms a separate sub-caste, called Bashirrfi, 
Karriru and (or) Shilu, which is very numerous in Kullu. The 
Bashirrd are closely allied with the Jihotra group, but the people of 
Kumlidrsain will not eat anything cooked by them, though the Kolis of 
Sirmur do not appear to object to doing so. 

But another account divides the Kolis of the Simla Hills into two 
classes : (i) those who do no menial work, and with whom Kanets 
will drink (but not marry), and (it) the Dagolis who skin dead kine and 
eat beef. And the latter again have a sub-group called Eahert who 
will eat and drink with Muhammadans and so are out-casted even by 
the Dagolis. The Dums rank between the Kolis and the Dagolis. 

In Kullu the Dagi is commonly styled Koh, or, in SartLj, Betu. { 
But those Kolis who have taken to any particular trade are called 
by the trade name, e.j'., bdrdru, basket maker; barhye, carpenter; 
daugri, iron-smelter ; pumbe, wool cleaner ; and these names stick 
to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as have been the 
case with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter in 
England.§ So also Cbam^rs and Loh^rs, though they have been 
classed separately, or probably only D%is (Kolis) who took to those 

* Only those whose hereditary occupation is tailoring are allowed to wear gold — not even 
those who have recently adopted it. 

t The Raher in these hiUs are like the sweepers or Bhangfs of the plains. 

I [Betku or tiait/iM, E low-caste (Dagi) attendant on a Kanet (or upper class family: 
Di&ck’s Kulu Dialect of Hindi, 51.1. On the other hand the majority of the, low castes 
in Kullu were in 1891 returned as Dagis in Kullu proper (the KuUu taisil) and as Kolis in 
Saraj, and the terms appear to be synonymous though the latter is preferred as implying 
no reproach. Besides the derivation from ddg, cattle, Dagi is also said to be derived from 
dagnd to fell. Neither ddg nor dagnd is given by Diack, op. cit. 

§ In Kullu the higher castes are styled Mftarki (derived from Ihitar-id, ‘ of tlie inner 
circle ’), while the lower are called Bark4, ‘ of the outer circle ’. The latter include the 
Thiwi or carpenter, Darehi, ferryman, KoU or Dagi and Barehi or axeman, Lohar and 
Barra (or B41r4), an ironsmelter or worker in nirgdl, and Chamar in the order given ; Kullu 
Qaxetter, 1897, p. 61. 
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trades ; bat at tho present day other Ddgfs will not eat with the 
Lohdrs, and in some parts they will not eat or intermarry with the 
Cham^rs. Most Ddgis will eat the flesh of bears, leopards, or 
langur monkeys. All except the Lohdrs eat the flesh of cattle who 
have died a natural death. They stand in a subordinate position to 
the Kanets, though they do not hold their lands of them. Certain 
families of D^gis, Chamd,rs, and Lohdrs are said to be the koriddrs, 
i.e., ‘the courtyard people’ of certain Kanet families.* When a Kanet 
dies, his heirs call the koriddr Ddgfs through their jatai or headmen : 
they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood for 
torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral procession, and do 
other services, in return for which they get food and the kiria or 
funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another perquisite 
of the Dagis, but they share them with the Cham^rs : the latter take 
the skin, and all divide the flesh. Tlie D4gis carry palanquins when 
used at marriages. The Loh^trs and Chamars also do work in iron 
and leather for tlie Kanets, and are paid by certain grain allowances. 
The dress of the Dd.gis does not differ materially from that of the 
Kanets, except in being generally coarser in material and scantier 
in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same. 

Sir James Lyall has the following instructive passage on the 
evolution of the Koli, but he frankly acknowledges that popular 
ethnology, which almost invari.ably describes a low as formed from 
a higher caste by degradation, is not on his side : — 

“ From the natural evolution of caste distinctions in this direction, I would reason that 
once all the lower castes in Kullu ate the flesh of cattle, but as Hindu ideas got a firmer 
footing, the better off refrained and applied to themselves the name of Koli.f Popular tra- 
dition seems, however, to go in the opposite direction, for according to it the Kolfs came 
from Hindustin and gradually fell to their present low position. The real Koli, or as he is 
called in Kullu the Sachcha Koli, is found in Kotlehr, Lambagraon, etc., of Kingya proper. 
There the caste is also very low, but tradition ascribes to it a much higher position than it 
now holds. The Kolis of Kingra will not have intercourse with the Kolis of Kullu unequal 
terms ; the latter admit their inferiority and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching 
flesh. But it is the same with Brahmans of the plains and of the hills ; they will not inter- 
marry. 

“ I am not aware what position the Koh's of Kangra hold to the Cbanils of K4ngra, but I 
believe they are considered inferior to them, and that they will not eat together nor inter- 
marry. The Chanals of Kangra will not, I understand, touch dead cattle, and will not mix 
on equal terms with those that do._ There are some Chanils in Outer Sarij who are con- 
sidered inferior to the Kolis there.’’ 


* The Kullu Oazetter of 1897 gives a somewhat different version. It describes the Kolia 
or Dagis as notoriously lazy, ignorant and thriftless. In dress and customs they do not 
differ materially from Kpets, except that they are generally poorer and have no caste 
scruples. JSach/amify is attached to a family of Kanets for whom they perform the cus- 
tomary menial services on the occasion of a birth, a marriage or a death, receiving in return 
the leavings of the ceremonial feasts, and also certain allowances at harvest time : this re- 
lationship is known as that of lamin (the Kanet) and dhani,—hdru or hholiddr (the Digi) 
Diack adds that the Dagi family has the sole right of performing ceremonial functions, e%. 
at a funeral, such as can^ only be undertaken by persons of low caste : op. c</., p. 51. He 
translates dhuni as ‘ master ’. For the term Icazain we may perhaps compare kosdn in 
Ludhiana. 

t But supplementary to and contradictory of this view is the account given in the 
Mandi State Gazetteer, p. 30. According to that authority the Kolis claim Kanet origin 
and say that the offspring of a Kanet by a low-caste woman is called a Koli 
perform menial services for Kanet landholders at festivities and are also cultivators 
but are ^ notonously lazy. The Chanils form a branch of the Kolis, but are inferior 
to them in rank and live by extrscting oil and carrying loads on ponies The Chanil aot$ 
are Lakto, Chauhan, Taktiil, Siyahi, Mhotln, Dhornng and Kathwari. No KoU goti are 
meEuoued, ' 
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Thns the Koli is found as far west as Chambd, throughout the Hindu 
States of the North-east Punjab, in K^ngra and the Siwaliks. He 
is also found in Sirmur to the eastward, and in that State he occupies 
a low position, below the Lohdr, Bidi and B^jgi, but above the 
Chandl and Dutnrd,. He must not let his shadow fall upon any person 
of high caste, and cis-Giri Kanets and Bh^^s will not even drink 
water touched by him. Yet these two castes and even Eajputs will 
drink freely water brought by him in a metal vesseland can prepare their 
food in his house if it has been fresh plastered with cow- dung. The 
term Koli is ^Imost synonymous with ‘ serf,’ and at weddings Kolis 
go on foot or on ponies, but not use palanquins or a kettledrnm 
{naqdra).* Ritual marriage is indeed not solemnised among some of 
them, the jhajra form being often used or merely the simple rite 
of patting a nose-ring into the bride’s nose.t 

Koli, a Gnjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Koea, the term for a Koei, said to be in use in Simla. 

Korai, Kaudai, Kurai. One of the original main sections of the Baloch, but 
not now an organised tuman.X It is found wherever the Baloch have 
spread in the Punjab, and still forms a tribe in Mekrdn. Most of the 
Baloch in Mult4n are either Korai or Rind, but they have long been, 
for practical purposes, Jats, having forgotten their old language, 
disused their old costume and intermarried freely with the neighbour- 
ing population, though they not uncommonly continue to wear their 
hair long. The Kurai form one of the five Baloch tribes represented 
in the Chen4b Colony. 

Kueais, -sh, Koraishi, Koraisi, see Qubaish. 

Kobe, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Koheshi, an agricultural clan found in Montgomery. See Quraish. 

Koei, KoHEf, (Kw4rf is probably a misspelling for Kori). The Korls are 
HindnsUni Chamdrs, but are looked on more or less as a separate 
caste in the Punjab ; see under Koli, 

K 09 TE, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KoTAsi, see Kutana. 

Kotla, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpnr. 

Kotleheia, a R4jput sept of the 1st grade deriving its name from the 
principality of Kotlehr. 

Keamuin, fr. Pers. Tcamin or (according to Drew) fr. hrum, work : a class 
of millers and potters, most numerous in Darel, but also found in the 
fertile valley of Tangir in the Indus Koh)st4n. 

Keishni, a Hindu Vaishnava sect. Members of the Krishni sect properly 
so called, will commence every sentence of their talk with the word 
‘ Krishn,’ Other devotees of this hero salute each other with the words 


• Sirraiir Gazetteer, pp. 31, 31 and 36. 
t IMd, p. 30, 

iibbetson speaks of the Korai, a? Rind but in § 33 > ha quotas an 
“ The Bot and Korai_ ara joined togathsr ; they ara equal with the Bind." 
appear to have exercised independent rule. 


old Baloch Terse 
The Korai never 
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jai Sri Kishn.—‘ Victory to the holy Krishna/ instead of nsing the 
ordinary ' Efim, R4m.’ Others will ase only the words yat Gopdlji, 
‘ Victory to the herdsman.’ And there is a sect known as the Jai- 
kishni who worship none but Krishn, and are remarkable for the 
combination they present of the extreme Shaiva and Vaishnava prac- 
tices. They are said to have been founded by Muni Ditatre* to be 
connected closely with the Sanidsis, or even to be a sect of the Bdm- 
margisj to be recruited from both sexes and to worship nude before the 
image of their god. On the other hand, they are devoted to the holy 
places of the Vaishnavas, to Gobardhan, Mathra, thejGoddvari, and all 
that has to do with the history of Krishn : they read the Bhdgavat 
Gita ; they are scrupulous observers of the sanctity of animal life ; they 
are even reported to have been originally a Jain community, and to 
have only gradually adopted the ordinary Hindu customs relating to 
marriage and the like. In Lahore they are known as Bai ; and their 
priests wear salmon-coloured clothes and white scull-caps, with flaps 
over the ears. They reverence more especially the Narbada and the 
deity Chang Dev, whose shrine is on or near that river ; they worship 
his statue, which resembles that of Krishn and which is made of black 
wood or stone, and on the head of which they keep a small stone 
brought from the Narbada hills. At the time of prayer males and 
females alike are said to divest themselves of their clothes and to wor- 
ship thus the image which only the initiated know to be that of Chang 
Dev and not of Krishn. They keep a handkerchief in their temple 
which is called sesh, and with which every one who enters the temple, 
wipes his or her hands. They are given to the practice of charms 
and will neither reside nor eat anything near a Hindu temple. 

Kcbhar, t. q. Kumh^.r, in Jhelum, 

Kubea, a sept of Baloch. (M.) . 

Kuchaes, (1) a got oi MirtLsis, attached to the Malhi Jdts • (2) a got of the 
Khatris. 

Kuchband, lit. ‘ brush-binder.’ The term is not a generic name, but 
an occupational one. The Kuchljands settled in Hiss^r say that their 
place of origin is Chitor in Rtijputdna, and that, during some catastro- 
phe, vaguely stated to have occurred some two or three centuries ago, 
some tribes migrated north and assumed this designation and calling. 
The, Kuchband gnts are — Chauhdn, Punwdr, Gablot, K^chwa, Bandns, 
Sulankhi or Solkhi, Surhia, Sassaud, Badgujar, and Morwar. They 
learnt brush-making from Changar, and their women also acquired 
the art of baking toys of clay. In Hoshiarpur the Kuchbands are 
regarded as Kanjars by others, but say themselves that they are 
Charts; and in that District their pois are Sud, Batw^r, Bes, ^iukarhdra, 
SankaJ, Baguhar and Sonr^. No longer nomads they are now more 
or less settled, especially in the suburbs of Delhi, and in the canton- 
ments of AmbMa and Mathra. At AmbMa they intermarry with Sdnsis 

♦ The Siiniasfs often tra^e their order to Swami Ditatre, the Muni Dattatreya of Sanskrit 
works, who is so,n 'ti nes said to have been the precursor of Shankar Acharaj, and all 
Saniasis, it is said, receive the mmtra in the name of Ditatre. There is, however, a 
story of a contest between this Muni and Guru Gorakh Nath, which would place the former 
at a date much later than Shankar Acharaj and either this Ditatra or another of the same 
name is looked on as the founder of the Jaikishai sect. 
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and Kanjars from the Phulkian States, whence they came. They earn a 
living as shikaris, makers of hhas-khas screens and even as domestic ser- 
vants in cantonments. Their women also make and sell binnds (cushions 
for carrying loads on the head) and chinkas (nets for hanging up food, etc., 
in) and even as prostitutes. But as a tribe they are no longer criminal. 
Calling themselves Hindus, their observances are all iSe those in 
vogue among Hindus. Sweeper women are employed as midwives, 
at a fee of annas 4 for a boy and 2i for a girl. The birth of a boy 
is celebrated by the distribution of sugar. 

No Kuchband may marry within his own clan, and, as the Punw4r 
and Suraukhi stand highest in the social scale, it is considered an 
honour to intermarry with them. Marriage is contracted in this 
way : At betrothal, the parents of the bridegroom present five 
rupees to the bride's family ; this is the whole ceremony.* At the 
wedding, a pole is fixed upright in the ground and a burning coal 
placed at its foot. A brother-in-law, or sister-in-law, of either the 
bride or bridegroom binds the right-hand thumb of the one to the thumb 
of the loft hand of the other, and the couple circle round the pole seven 
times and afterwards blow seven times on to the coals. Then the bride- 
groom takes the bride into his thatch or tent, and unties the knot, in- 
forming her at the time that it is his tent and her future shelter. 
The bride returns to her parents. 

The makldtca, or home-coming, is performed in this wise. When 
the pakkhis are struck and the tribe starts on a tour, the' bridegroom, 
accompanied by a panch of two men as witnesses, goes to the bride’s 
residence and there presents Rs. 20 to her parents. He is then 
allowed to pass one night under his father-in-law’s roof and next day 
takes his bride home, the bridegroom’s two witnesses exhorting the pair 
on their duty towards each other. A second, or kareiva, marriage is 
very rarely resorted to. The bridegroom never mentions the name 
of his mother-in-law. 

When a death occurs, the cofpse is carried on a bier of bamboos, 
shaped like a ladder, to the Hindu burning place. They do not 
collect any of the ashes (phul) after the body is burnt. Three days 
later the deceased’s near relations and those who carried the bier go 
to the burning place and convey with them a small quantity of milk. 
The ashes are collected in one place and the milk sprinkled on them. 
On the 12 th day the corpse bearers are fed with rice and sugar and 
the remnant is distributed. 

Although these Kuchbands style themselves Hindus they will eat 
food cooked by almost any caste. Cow’s flesh alone is abjured by them. 
Of wild animals they catch and snare jackal, lizards {sdnda), iguanas, 
foxes, porcupines, pig, hares, deer, and consume the flesh of all of them. 

• In HosMarpur two emissaries of the boy’s father go to the bride’s house and are 
given liquor. In return they distribute two rupees worth of sweetmeats and so confirm 
the betrothal. A marriage letter is sent as among Hindus, to fix the data for tte 
shampooing of the pair with whatnd. The pherds at the wedding are made by the boy’s 
sister or sister’s daughter or by the girls. But the couple blow on to the fire. When 
the wedding procession has withdrawn to its halting place, the boy’s sister takes him in 
her arms and gets a rupee. The shawls of the pair are then unknotted, the boy salutes 
lus father-in-law and gets a rupee, which is spent on liquor. 
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Kudhaay^-Kuka. 


Like other aboriginal tribes, the Kuchbands extract curative oil from 
sdnda lizard and do blood-letting with leeches or by the cupping process. 

The Kucbband in Hiss4r worship R^m Deo and Lalta Masani. The 
temple of the former is said to lie in the desert 20 miles west of 
Bikaner. A fair takes place there twice a year in Bh^don and M^gh, 
and on these occasions the Kucbband visit the shrine and make an 
offering of one rupee each. They have no respect for other places 
of pilgrimage, such as Hard war, Jaw^laji, etc. They also worship 
the cow. In the event of any one falling sick, it is customary to 
invoke Bam, thus — “ B4m, we will offer one seer of grain to your 
mother cow.” Should the patient recover, a cow is fed. If small-pox 
breaks out the tribe visits the shrine of Lalta Masd,ni in Gurg^on. A 
promise is then made to bring up two virgins to her service ; food is 
given to two old and to two young women in her name, and a cocoanut 
is offered on the shrine. 

The Kuchband in Hoshidrpnr say they are descended from Khizr 
Pill of All^ihbd.3 in the Aligarh District of the United Provinces. 
There is also a Mahar^ni’s shrine at Allahbds, and at her shrine a 
pig is sacrificed. The animal’s forehead is daubed with vermilion and 
an earring put in its ear. It is then killed by sticking a large needle 
into its ribs, the head used to make a palao, while the rest of the^ 
flesh is cooked separately and thrown into the fire with five loaves and 
some liquor as an offering to Mahardni. 

Kuchbands have a dialect or at least an argot of their own and 
nicknames for many tribes. The J&t is called a Pant, the Mah^jan or 
money-lender a Kapnia, the Chamdr a Namoa, the Gujar a Jhomsr 
and the Musalman a Dela. 

KtJDHAN, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kuhaba a small caste, nearly all Muhammadans, who work as water- 
carriers and are probably Jhfnwars. They are found chiefly in Sidlkot 
and Bahiwalpur. * 

KcK, a tribe (agricultural) grouped with the Mughals in Jhelum. 

Ktx, a muhin or sept of the Gil Jdt. Pound in strength in Hoshi^rpur 
whore the sept have a hdiya or group of originally 22 villages. ^ 

KuKA, a fanatical sect of the Sikhs. To the peaceful order of the 
Uddsis belonged one Bdlak Singh, an Arora by caste, of Huzro in 
Attock, who about 1846 inaugurated among the Sikhs a movement 
which was directed against the participation of Brahmans in weddings 
and, generally, against their influence over the community. He 
formed adherents in the Sikh garrison of the fort, and they bwame 
known as Sagrasi or Habids.* On Balak Singh’s death in 1863 his 
nephew Kahn Singh succeeded him, retaining in the locality a certain 
number of followers, whose doctrines are never divulged. Balak 
Singh’s teaching was, however, taken up by Kdm Singh, a carpenter 
of Bhainf AH in Ludhiana, t where he built an extensive dera and 


• No eiplanation of these two terms appears to have been suggested, 
t According to local legend Ram Singh was building a house at Hazro for a Bayvid 
when he found he had cut a beam too short. The Sayyid s daughter bade him try it . 
He did 80 and found it had grown too long. Prom her he learnt the words of 
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maintained considerable state. He preached that he was himself an 
incarnation of Guru Govind Singh and prophesied the speedy over- 
throw of the British power. In 1872 the Kukas rose without any 
concerted plan^ and a band of about 150 invaded the hitler Kotla State 
and attacked the capital, but were beaten off. At Rurr, a village 
in Patidla, they surrendered and 49 of them were executed by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana. Ram Singh who had not 
personally participated in the events was deported to Rangoon where 
he died in but his followers believe he is still alive and will 

re appear. His brother Budh Singh inherited the dera. R^m Singh 
had divided the Punjab into districts, each under an agent, who bore 
the Muhammadan title of suba* and was under his direct control. His 
followers were called Kukasf oe “shouters” because, unlike other 
Sikhs, they fall into a state of frenzy {waid)X during their devotions 
shaking their heads and shouting their prayers. The latter end with 
a cry oi 8at Sri Akdl, “ God is True.” Like many other sects they 
have been accused of holding orgiastic rites. Outwardly the Kuka is 
often distinguished by the sidhi pag, a special way of tying the turban 
straight, and by a knotted necklace of woollen cord the knots of which 
are used like beads of a rosary. Of recent years the sect has adopted 
the name NAmdhdria. The Kukas are not an order, but at the 
edifice erected at Durga (near NawAshahr in Jullundur) in honour of 
Guru Tegh Bah4dur the ministrants are said to be Kukas. The KukAs 
revere the Sau Sdkhi, a book which professes to be a conversation 
between Sahib Singh and Gurbaksh Singh on the sayings and doings 
of Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru.§ 

Kokaea, the chief exorcists {dan denewdlds) of the Sdndal B^r, They 
have a semi-sacred position. — See Nekokira. 

Kdlachi, one of the three branches of the Dodai Baloch and tribesmen of 
the Fateh Khan who founded the Dera of that name. The KulAchi once 
held a broad tract, 20 kos wide by 12 long, in Dera Ismdil Kh^n and 
gave their name to the town of KuMchi, from which the tahsil of 
KuMchi takes its name. But at the close of the 18th centurj' they 
were described as once subjects of the Mirrani Baloch and then 
tributary to Mirza Kh^n, the Qizzilbfeh, to whom they paid Rs. 12,000 
a year in revenue. They appear to have accompanied the Hot, who 
found Dera Ismail Kh^n, in considerable numbers, but settled in that 
tract as cultivating proprietors ' rather than as a military caste and 
they have now sunk to the status of JAts, KuMchi tahsil having been 
overrun by the Gandapur Pathans who are still dominant in it. 


which had eaabled her to lengthen the beam. These were icdh gurd, or according to others, 
“ Alldh-hu al-saniad.” Bam singh’s ruin was attributed to his having revealed this watch- 
word too freely to his followers. 

* These Muhammadan terras must not be taken to imply any leanings towards Islam on 
the part of the Kukas who in 1870 perpetrated the murder of a number of Muhammadan 
butchers at Amritsar in revenge for their slaughter of kine. 

t Fr. P. hiik, a shriek or cry. 

f Arab, wajii, ecstasy. The Kiikas also practise religious dances, in which the 
approaching extirpation of the heathen is symbolised by draiving the hand across the 
throat. — 

Maclagan, § 107, 

§ Santokh Singh, author of the Suraj Parkdsh, does not however mention this work and 
its authenticity is not established. Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, Vol. V, p. 1. 
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Kalai — Kumhdr. 


Kulai, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpnr. 

Kulale, potters in the valley below Chitrdl and in the Gilgit and Indns 
valleys ; see Chitrdli. 

Kolab, a small 3&t clan in Jind which has a Sidh whose samddh is in Kul^r 
Kh^s. He was killed by a carpenter, so they never give or sell ghi 
or beestings to a man of that caste. 

Kdliab, a Jat tribe found in the Lodhr^n tahsil of Multan. 

Kolya, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kdmhab, Ghomiab, Ghumab, Khubab, Kdbhab, Khdhab, Kubhae OB Kubab, 
fern. -f. The Kumhd.r, or, as he is more often called in the Punjab, 
Ghumi^ir, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. He is most 
numerous in HisscLr where he is often a husbandman, and in the sub- 
montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as Jdt. He is a true village menial, receiving 
customary dues, in exchange for which he supplies all earthen vessels 
needed for household use, and the earthenware pots used on the Persian- 
wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He also, alone of 
all Punjab castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry grain 
within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out 
of the village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages 
and towns, in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, 
fuel, bricks, and the like. His religion appears to follow that of the 
neighbourhood in which he lives. His social standing is very low, far 
below that of the Lohar and not very much above that of the Cham^r ; 
for his hereditary association with that impure beast the donkey, the 
animal sacred to Sitala, the small-pox goddess, pollutes him ; as also his 
readiness to carry manure and sweepings. He is also the brick-burner 
of the Punjab, as be alone understands the working of kilns ; and it is 
in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact with 
manure, which constitutes his fuel. It would appear that he makes 
bricks also when they are moulded ; but the ordinary village brick of 
sun-dried earth is generally made by the coolie or Chamar. The 
Kumhdir is called Pazawagar or kiln-burner, and Kuzagar (vulg. Kuj- 
gar) or potter, the latter term being generally used for those only who 
make the finer sorts of pottery. The Gilgar, Gilsdz and Gilkar should 
probably be regarded as ^oups of the Rdj or Tarkhdn, rather than 
of the Kumhdr. Grave-diggers, gorhun or gorkand, are said to be 
generally Kumhdrs. In Peshawar and in Attock and Rdwalpindi the 
Kumhdr is known as the Kuldl or Kaldl. Mnltdni in Gurgdon is said 
to denote a Kumhdr, potter’s work being often done there by men from 
Multdn. Phusrai also appears to be a synonym. On the frontier the 
potter appears to be known as Gilgo. 

The Kumhars are both Hindus or Sikhs and Muhammadans by re- 
ligion. 

The Hindu Kumhars. 

The Hindu Kumhdr is sometimes termed, honorifically Parjdpat or 
Prajdpati, after the Vedic Prajdpatis, who were lords and creators of 
the universe, because they make things of earth. In Kapdrthald, how 
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ever, the title is said to be bestowed on the Kumhars because they trade 
in grain and transport it. In Nd,bha the Kutnhar* claims descent from 
Br^ma as in the well-known lines : — 

Rdmjdt hd Bdngra, Kishnjdt kd Ahir, 

BraJimmd jdt Kumhdr hai, Sheo hi jdt faqir. 

“ Rdma was by caste a Hangar, Kishen an Ahir, Brahmma a Kumhdr, 
and Shiva u faqir.” 

Once, runs the legend, Brahma divided some sugarcane among his sons, 
and each of them ate his piece, except the Kumhdr who put his into a 
pitcher full of earth and water in which it struck root. When the god 
some days later asked his sons for the cane, they had none to give him, 
but the Kumhdr offered his to the god and received from him the title 
of Parjdpat or ‘ Glory of the World ’• Bat nine other sons of Brahma, 
ancestors of the Brahmans, also received the title. 

Tradition also points persistently to the hhagat or saint, Kubba, as 
an ancestor of the Kumhdrs. In Gnrgaon he is said to have had two 
wives, the first of whom ran away from her home and so her children 
were called Gola. The second wife’s offspring were called Mahr or 
Mahdr because she was the sister of the first. Another version is that 
the first wife after forsaking her hnsband married his servant, gola. 
In these legends the Mahrs claim superior status to the Golas, but the 
latter tell quite another story. Thus in the Bdwal nizdmat of Ndbha 
the Golas say that Brahma had 60,000 sons whom he ordered to make 
earthenware. To one of them he gave a gold (ball) for a pattern. He 
made vessels like it, and a vessel larger than a pitcher and called gol 
is still made in Bdwal by the Kumhdrs. Hence they are called Golas. 
Brahma also gave him a wheel on whicfi to make pottery. For this 
reason all Hindus at a wedding go to a Kumhdr’s house to reverence 
the chakjf when Brahma is worshipped. 

And yet again the Golas in Ndbha claim Kubd as one of themselves 
and say that he it was who made 20 pitchers a day to give away as 
alms, until one day 30 sdhds came to his house ; nevertheless relying 
on God’s grace he bade his wife sit behind a curtain and hand each of 
them a pitcher. Miraculously the 20 vessels became 30, as described 
in the following version of the well-known lines : — 

Kubd hhagat Kumhdr thd, 

Bhdndd ghartd bis. 

Bar Govind kirpd hari, 

Hue Ms ke Us. 

“ Kubd was a potter and made 20 pots a day ; but the Almighty was 
gracious and the 20 increased to 30.” 

To this incident is due the custom at Hindu weddings of curtaining 
off a room in which sweets are placed, a Brahman, sitting behind the 
curtain, being trusted to dispense unbounded hospitality. Moreover 
Kumh^s still supply ascetics with earthenware gratis. 

* Or Ohumhir, as he is termed, except in Bswal nizdmat with a pua on his vocation, 
which involves ‘ turning.’ 

tt symbolises the sudarahan chakkar nr discus of Sri Krishna, 
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The Hindu Kumhdrs. 


The Hindu Kumhars of the south-east Punjab are divided into two 
main groups Mahr and Gola, the latter being inferior. Mahr wives 
wear no nose-ring. 

The origins of the Mahrs and Golas are variously described. The 
word Mahr has given rise to several folk-etymologies. One, which is 
somewhat widespread in the south-east Punjab, avers that once during 
a famine a Knmhar woman left her home and in her wanderings lost her 
infant son, who grew up and, returning home, married his own mother 
in ignorance of their relationship. But the truth came out, and so 
their children were called man-bar, or ‘ mother-stealer.’ But Mahar 
is also traced to mahr, ‘ venerable ’ or ‘ chief and, in Jind, where the 
Mahrs claim to be the pure descendants of Kuba hhagat, to maur, 
‘ crown.’ 

There are, however, several other groups in Gurg^on, viz., the Hanslia, 
Tanur,* * * § Mali and Rdj Kumb^r. Of these the last named work as 
masons and thus hold a superior position, the higher Hindu castes not 
disdaining to drink water drawn by them. In the Nabha account are 
noted a Baldia,t a HateliaJ and an Agaria group, each termed khdnp. 
In Sirmur, Nahan tahsil, we find the Mahr sub-caste only, the Golas 
not being found there, § though they are found in Paonta. 

The Hindu Mahr grotsU include one or two names of some interest. 
For instance : — 

According to a tradition current in Lahore the forebear of the Mahar 
Kumhars had four sons ; to the eldest of whom he assigned the task of 
sifting the brick dust, whence he was called Bangroha (‘ sifter ’) : to 
the second son he entrusted the wheel with its tholepin [kila], whence 
Kilia : the third shaped the wet earth and brought out the ends (noA:), 
whence Nokbal : and the fourth dried them, whence Sokhal, from sukh, 
‘ dry.’ These new form four gots. A Rajput of the Sarobi got brought 
up a boy and married him to his daughter, but then discovering ho 
was a Kumhar disowned him and hi.s wife. 8arohi is also said to mean 
out-caste. So too among the GolasH we find the Jalandhra got which 
is so called after Rupa, a hhagat of Devi, who was born in the water 
(jaZ). It is the chief got of the Gola group in Lahore. 

In Kapurthala, Amritsar and, generally speaking, in the Punjab 
north of the Sutlej the Mahi-Gola classification is unknown. The 
principal got in the central Punjab is the Dol, but there are many 
other sections.^! 

To the list of Hindu Kumhar jofslf may be added the Dtradhi, in 
Multdn, whose females used to wear the nath. They are shop-keepers 
by trade and do not make pottery. They abstain from eating meat. 

* The Tanur gots are Khangar, Khotia, Mahiiwalia and Rai Badar. 

j" The Baldia are so called because they live by carrying earth on lalds (bullocks). They 
do not act as servants, and are not found in the Nabha State. 

J The Hatelia are so called because, unlike the others, they do not make earthenware on 
a wheel but by hand. They are not found in Nabha and do not act as servants. 

§ The Mahr women in Sirmur wear the nosering, which the Golas do not, but the 
Thera sub-caste, which is the highest of the three, also wear it. This Thera group is not 
mentioned elsewhere. 

II For a full list see Appendix, 
if See Appendix. 
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In Gurtopur the Hindu Ghumdrs are divided into two groups one 
iming escent from E4ja Sain Pdl, a Rdjpnt, who had seven sons : — 

1 l3nnmor« 


1. Ghuman. 

2. Ojha. 

3. Tatla. 

i. Machchana. 

5. Kahlon, who became a cultivator and 
thus a Jafc by caste. 


6. Haljhal 


7. Tak 


Who became potters. Their 
descendants avoid marriage 
infer se, because they were 
true brothers. 


The Territorial Groiops. 

The Kumhars of Sirsa are divided into the Jodhpuiia, from Jodhnur 
who use the furnace ovhhaUi and are generally mere potters, and the’ 
Bikanen or Desi from Bikaner who use kilns ifajawas), but are chiefly 
agricultural and look down upon the potter’s occupation as degrading 

gi-0“P8> the Bfd^wati, Magrechi! 
iXagori and Bhandia and others. All these appear to be really differ- 
ent tribes and not separate clans of one and the same tribe or caste as 
though all smoke and eat together, they will not intermarry. Of these 
the first-named smoke with Jats, and take wives from the Rugrachi 
but will not give them brides in return. Other groups mentioned in 
accounts from this District are the Gola, Maru and Mula, all three dis- 
tinct and not intermarrying. But other accounts make the Gola the 
same as the Maru and the Bfdawati identical with the Magrechi. 
beveral of the Kumhdr tribes have abandoned pottery and taken to 
agriculture as an occupation and have thus risen in the social scale. 

Other territorial groups of the Hindu Kumhdrs are 

1 . Bdgri or Marwari,* q. v. 

2. Bdngar(u) a sub-caste, found in Kapurthala, originally immi- 

grants from the Bdngar. 

3. Desi.* 

Occupationally, the Bdgri group is also sub-divided into Kliapmariis 
or agriculturists and Kliapbandas or potters, which form sub-castes 
as they do not intermarry, or eat or smoke together. They avoid four 
gots in marriage. The Marwans ol the Bagar use camels at weddino's 
as t^y keep camels instead of donkeys. Besides Guga, they also affect 
Jin Devi, whose shrine is on a hill near Jaipur. Fairs are held there 
on the 8th and 9th sudi of Chait and Asauj. 

SiJkot^^*^'^“^'’°^^' 

The Kumhars of K angra appear, however, to be also known as Desi 
and their vvomen wear gold nose-rings. Their gots are Danidl Gan’ 
^tra and Sohal. In Maler Kotla the Pajawagars are said to be’ Desi 
there being no Mdrwaris in the State, and this Desi group is further 
sub-divided into Mahrs and Golas. In Jind these two sub-divisions of 
the Desi group are also found, the Mahr being also called Maru. 

The Occupational Groups. 

divided into several occupational groups, 

it) The Agaria or Aggaria (a synonym for Kuzgar, q. v.) who are 
tound m Habha, where they form a bans yrithont gots, and 


* For a full list see Appendix. 
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Kumhdr occupations. 

avoid near kin in marriage. Claiming to be of higher rank 
than the other Kunih^rs, they wear the janeo and cook 
their food in a chauk. 

(ii) The Kundgar, or makers of kunds (tronghs or tubs), in Mi* 
lerkotla, when they are all of one got, the Aggarwil, and 
say they came from Agra. They claim Bdjpnt extraction 
and are often called Panjpire as they worship five pirs — 
Pirin Pir, Gugi, Khwijijf, Devi and Nigihi. 

{Hi) The Kuzgar, found in Jind, Nibha {where they are also 
called Agaria), Kangra, Siimur, Multin, and ilaler Kotla 
(where they are all Sdlvahan by got). They make kuzas or 
small vessels and claim Cbhatri origin. [See Agaria (i) 
supra] . 

(iv) The Nungars or salt-workers are found in Jind; and in Multin 

where they are known as Nuniris and used formerly to 
make salt, but they now deal in charcoal. 

(v) The Pajawagar or kiln-burners, found in Milcr Kotla where 

they make bricks and have two groups — Marwin and 
Desi. 

(vi) The Shoragar, found in Jind, and in Shdhpnr, are makers of 

saltpetre, but hardly form a distinct group. 

The cults of the Kumhars offer many points of interest. Thus in 
Delhi the Kumhars worship all the deities, and all, Hindus too appa- 
rently, especially affect Tabar Pir, as well as the Khwdja of Ajmer ; 
and in the atndwas of Asauj they visit the shrine of Shams Khan at 
Nangal-dewat in Delhi. The goddess is also worshipped, her devotees 
giving chdrun, etc., to the poor in her name. In- M^er Kotla the Hindu 
Kuzegars invoke Pir Dastgir,* the Piran Pir, before beginning work, 
making a diva or earthen lamp in his name, to ensure the safety of the 
things made. In Ndbha the Kuzegars again invoke Ghuldm Qadir 
Muhi-ud-Din Jildni and other Muhammadan saints, though they are 
Hindus. At weddings too they make offerings to pirs, etc., and dis- 
tribute rice cooked with sugar among Muhammadan beggars, the 
brotherhood, and people of their own quarter. 

In Dera Ghazi Khan the Kumhars, who are all Muhammadans, affect 
the Taunsa Pir. 

In Lahore the Kumhars celebrate the Holi with more enthusiasm 
than any other caste. Their principal shrines are those of R5m Sahai, 
ptV of Ronecha in (?) Lahore, and of the piV of Narar, a village in 
the district of Rincha Charanan in the Khetri fief of Jaipur State. 

The NararwaH pir also has a shrine in Hateli, a village in (?) N^bha, 
whence the Kumhars migrated into the Amloh nizdmat of Ntibha. 
When a child is 1 J months old they carry it to his shrine, where they 
offer sers of malidd and this is also distributed among the brother- 
hood. The mother is then taken to a well to draw water, carrying 
with her some bakli (boiled grain) for distribution among children. 


* Dastgii ia also the pir of the Kashmiri (Muhammadan) Kumhars is Gurdaspur, 
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When the child is 6 months old they offer sweets to the goddess at 
Kd,ngra. They also worship the chak at the Holi and Diwdli festivals. 

The Kumhd,rs in Ndbha, both Golas and Mahrs, affect Bhairon and 
Gnga especially. And in the B^wal nizdmat they play the tahla or 
drum, an instrument invented by them and used by Rupisar Kumh^r, 
an attendant of Devi, with whom he used to play chess. In an 
assemblage of Kumhdrs one of the caste assumes female attire, and dances 
and sings while the others perform music, Kumhdrs sometimes act 
as bards, and as such associate with Bahrupias, though they consider it a 
disgrace to play the drum for prostitutes. The Kumhdrs express joy 
by a curious dance, in Lahore, 

The Kumhdrs, both Gola and Mahr, of Bdwal worship Sati once a 
year, and also at weddings, by putting rice cooked in milk on a piece of 
plastered ground, where the women bow their heads in reverence. A 
bride is bound to ride on an ass at her wedding under penalty of ex- 
communication. In Amloh the Gola Kumhdrs do not wear red clothing 
at weddings. Those of other nizdmats bring the bride in a cart. 

The Kumhdrs of Bdwal perform a child’s first tonsure at Bhairon’a 
shrine at Bds in Gurgaon, and to this shrine a bride and bridegroom 
are also taken with their garments tied together, to offer sweets and 
cash in lieu of a he-goat. 

In Kangra the Kumhdrs have no samts of their own, except the 
potter’s wheel, chak, which originated in Gorakh Nath’s gift to them of 
his mundar or earring for a wheel. Ever since it has been worshipped 
at the Diwdlf, and on that day Kumhdrs cease from work, make offer- 
ing to the chak in fulfilment of vows, and, if a goat is slaughtered 
sprinkle its blood on the wheel. When a chak is revolved for the first 
time some sweet porridge (karah) is offered to it. If a man has no 
children or if they die young he vows his next child to the chak, to 
which solemn offerings are made if his prayer be heard. The chak is 
also worshipped by Rajputs of the higher groups. 

Few Kumhdrs are true Sikhs, but some are followers of Ndnak or his 
disciples. Thus in Amritsar the Sukhal Kumhdrs acknowledge the 
authority of the mahants of Tejiwald and Rdm Dds, who are disciples 
of Bdbd Budha, Ndnak’s disciple, and these mahanta come to con- 
gratulate them on the birth of a son, receiving presents in return. 

The Muhammadan Kumhdrs. 

The Muhammadan Kumhdrs also have two territorial groups — Desf 
and Multdnf in Mdler Kotla, Jmd and Ndbha. The Desi women 
wear a gown {pahan) over the trousei's, which hangs from the neck, 
while the Multdnf women wear a petticoat. Desi women believe in 
Sftla, but not so the Multdnis. 

In Gurddspur the division is into Panjdbi and Kashmir! : in Sidlkof 
and Gujrdt into Kashmir! and Desf, 

The Muhammadan Kashmiri sections in Gurddspur and Sidlkot 
are: — 

Chang, in Gurddspur ; Parar, in Sidlkot ; Sadji, in Gurddspur ; Shaikh 
in Gurddspur and in Gujrdt, in which latter district all Kashmiri 
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Kumhar guilds. 

KnnaMrs claim to be Shaikhs and have no other sections. these 
Shaikhs do not dance or sing they have to employ Desi Knmhars for 
the purpose. 

The Muhammadan Kumhdrs have no occupatio^l groups of import- 
ance, the only one of interest being the Kul^ls,* in Guji4t, who are 
professional singers and dancers by trade, giving perform ^cea at 
Kumhdr weddings. Though looked down upon by the other Kumbars 
they obtain brides from them. 

In Mfdnw^li, Leiah tahsil, certain groups are alluded to but not 
defined. These are : — 

1. Aagam or ? Bangam ") 

2. Baryar > which intermarry. 

Itangam or ? Angara J 

In Mf^nwdli the Kumhdrs are cultivators as well as potters, and a 
few are bards or musicians to the land-holding tribes. The latter are, 
however, looked down upon. In Leiah the Kumbdrs claim descent from 
JaMl Bakri,t the saint, whom they invoke in beginning work in the 
prayer ; — 

Dadd Jaldl Baqri, Saji Oilgu, 

Allah kare, so ho.J 

But in Bhakkar they afiEect Shdh Husain Bakhsh of Peshdwar. 

In Amritsar Luqmdn is said to be the ancestor of all the KumhSrs, 
and on beginning work he is invoked by saying : — 

Bismilldh-ul~Bahmdn-ttl-Rahim Im ustdd Ltiqman Hakim Bdji 
Gilgu, ' 

Jaisi Allah kare so ho ; dhar thoba, ydnx chali chak ko, 

Galgu is the pir of the Punjabi (Muhammadan) Kumbd.r8 in Gnrdds- 
pur and of the caste in Shdhpur. In Multan Hdji Gulgn is the ‘ priest ’ 
of the Kumhdrs, and at weddings they offer Ke, I and 6 yards of red 
cloth to the jhandira (standard*bearer8§) appointed for the purpose, in 
his name. 

In GujrdnwdlcL the Muhammadan Kumhars are said to believe in the 
Prophet Daniel and to begin work by pronouncing his name. 

The Mnhauunadan Multams affect a saint at SSm^na in Patidla, 
while the Desis visit the well-known shrine of Sddhaura in Ambdla. 

yjaste Administration. 

The Knmhdrs have a somewhat elaborate system of caste govern- 
ment. Thus in the south eastern districts, the Knmhdrs have chaun- 
fros at each large town or city, e. at Delhi, II and to this place all 

♦ Kolal (?) is said to be a contemptuous term for a Kumhar in Lahore. The KoKl is a 
got of the Mir4sfs and its members are miraiis to the Knmhirs, though they sometimes 
work as Kumhars also. 

t In Dera Ismail ’Khan, however, they claim descent from Mfr Katal. 
j H4ji Gilgu is here explained to be the perfect saint who cotild fulfil all desires. 

§ They say the jnar.dtrs are the Tchalifas of their priests. 

11 The Delhi chanihi-i used to attend all important meetings iu Gurga on, but he is now 
said to have appointed (subordinate ?) chaudhrit in towns and villages. 

There is also said to be a chaudhii for each group of villages. 
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disputes, unless tried on the spot, are brought for trial before a 
panchdyat. Each chauntra has its chaudhri, whose office is not usual- 
ly hereditary, and he presides over the panchdyat. 

Tlie chaudhri visits any village in his chauntra at weddings, funerals 
or other gatherings. At a wedding he receives a rupee, some ghi 
and a little fruit. If the chaudhri of any other chauntra attends he 
receives sweets and ghi. If not present in person the chaudhri gets 
only Re. 1 in cash. This money is earmarked for the expenses of the 
whole community or its panchdyat. A chaudhri can impose a fine of 
Rs. 100 or even excommunicate an offender. Among Hindu Kumh4rs 
the chaudhri gets a turban or 4 copper coins at a wedding or a hdj. 
In Gurgaon he receives Re. 1 and a turban at a wedding or hdj j and 
decides disputes relating to contracts of betrothal or marriage, innova- 
tions in custom, and judges co-habitation with a woman of another 
caste. As a punishment he can fine the offender or compel him to 
entertain the brotherhood. 

In Kdngra the Kumhdrs had their gaddi or head-quarters at some 
place in the south, long since forgotten. Under native rule they also 
had a book, called panchnatu, which prescribed the wedding rites and 
in which the names of the married pair were registered, the elder 
(chaudhri) receiving annas 8 as his fee, but the practice has fallen into 
disuse, The chaudhri is elected and his powers are limited. He is 
first consulted in regard to questions of betrothal, etc., and if necessary 
he apparently adjudicates upon them. 

In Jind and N4bha the office of chaudhri is either hereditary or elec- 
tive, but in the latter State the Kumhars have chiudhris of their own, 
independent of Hiss4r. In Sirmur, the Mahr Kumhdrs of Nahan 
have panchdyats, and a chaudhri &t Amb^ls, but the Mahrs and Golas 
of Paonta have a chaudhri or chauntra at Buria, in Amb41a District, 
and he is subordinate to the chaudhri at Kalait. At a funeral he re- 
ceives a rupee and a pagri, but at a wedding only the bhdji (sweet- 
meats, etc,), is divided by (? shared with) the chaudhri nothing else 
b'dng paid him. Offences against the brotherhood are punished by 
fine, the offender being summoned by the chaudhri before a panchdyat. 
The chaudhri has a wazir, nominated by himself, who addresses the 
panchdyat on the chaudhri’* behalf. The panchdyat’s finding is re- 
ported by the wazir to the chaudhri and if he concurs the matter is 
settled. If not, it is again debated by the panchdyat. The chaudhri s 
office is usually hereditary, and cannot be given to another family with- 
out consulting the chaudhri and the panchdyat. 

The Mult4ni Kumh4rs of M4ler Kotia have only a loose system of re- 
ferring disputes, especially those relating to marriages, to arbitration 
by the elders of the sub-caste. But the Desi sub-caste in this State baa 
an ancient system of administration. The chaudhri, who lives at Basi in 
Patidla, holds a sanad bestowed on him by some ruler, which confers on 
him authority to decide disputes within the caste. This sanad descends 
from father to son. At weddings the chaudhri gets Re. 1 and & pagri, 
which is presented to him personally or sent to him through a mirdsi. 

The panchdyat system is found, more or less developed in Uahore, 
Amritsar, Gurd^spur, and Gujranwd,!^. 
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In the south-west of the Punjab the chaudhri is called mehlar, and 
is elected from the family in which the office is hereditary. He 
settles petty disputes in the caste and attends weddings and funerals, 
receiving a double share of the bhdji. His son as successor is installed 
by the community by tjing a turban on his head. In Midnwdli, 
however, the system seenis to be in complete abeyance. 

West of the Indus we find the nehtar exercising a large authority 
in Isd Khel. In Peshawar he is termed kalantar, and he decides 
disputes, but his chief duty is or was to assign the tasks required of 
the Kumhdrs under the 8ikh system of forced labour. 

Kiimhdr dress. 

In K^ngra the Hindu Desi Kumhar women wear a nose-ring of 
gold. 

In Md,ler Kotla the Muhammadan MulLini Kumhdr women wear 
a ghagrd (petticoat) and the ndth, but these are not worn by the 
Desi women, who wear instead an angid or bodice. In Ndbha the 
Desi women wear over their trousers a pahan, which hangs from the 
neck, the upper part forming a bodice. The Multdnis wear a gown. 

In Maler Kotla* the Mahr wives wear the ndth, whereas those of 
the Gola sub-caste do not, and in Ndbha they do not bore the nose. 
The Mahr w’omen in the latter State also wear loose trousers below the 
gown. 

In Mulfcdn the Hindu Utradhi females used to wear a gold ndth. 
The Muhammadan (Multdnis mostly) Kumhar females wear the 
pairdhan or chola through life, as a rule, but some of them, chiefly 
the Kalai or Kailai, who are found in Bahawalpur, replace the chold by 
the choli after marriage. 

In Midnwdli tahsil girls assume the chola after marriage. In Leiah 
Kumhdr women wear any ornament save the nose-ring and those 
worn on the feet. 

The Kumhdrs give their name to Kumhdrsain, one of the smaller 
Simla Hill States. The State was founded by Pahdr Singh, one of 
four Brahman brothers from ‘Gayd, who had a pet cat which was 
killed by a mouse that sprang upon I her . from beneath one of the 
18 potters’ wheels then at work at Kumhdrsain. He complained to 
Koteshart Mahddeo, who is said to be the owner of the"^ chiefship 
(gaddi), and the god promised him redress. So all the Kumhdrs were 
killed, except a pregnant woman and her descendants still live in the 
State. 

KijHplH-PANTHi. A sect, founded some 40 jears ago by Hdkim Singh 
of Edmpur, in Patiala. Hdkim Singh was described as an insignificant 
looking man, living in filth, and possessing a few tracts and a New 
Testament in Panjabi (which he had obtained from American Mis- 


* And also in Jind, where the ndth is said to be of gold or silver. In this State it is also 
added thai the Mahrs use waggons at weddings, whereas the Golas, both men and women, 
must ride asses on such occasions. Golas themselves beat drums, which Mahrs will 
not condescend to do, at a wedding. 

t Koteshir or Koti deota is still the god of the Stats and has a temple at Madholi, a 
village in Kumhirsaiu. 
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slonaries at Ludhiana), from which he used to read to his few followers; 
but they soon numbered about 3,000 souls, and included several well- 
to-do inhabitants of R^mpur. His preaching too underwent change, 
and he taught that the British Government would shortly be replaced 
by his own. Giving himself up to religious meditation as a lad, 
Hdkim Singh who was a J&X, wandered about for several years as a 
faqir visiting shrines in different parts of the country, in the belief 
that, by so doing, he would atone for his past sins and obtain merit 
in the eyes of God. Then he settled down at his native village and 
began to preach the worship of the Neh Kalank Avatar* or spotless 
incarnation of the Deity. He obtained some Christian books from 
the missionaries at Ludhiana and declared that Christ was the Neh 
Kalank, and that he was himself an incarnation of Christ ; the Imam 
Mahdi expected by Muhammadans, and also the Raghnath believed 
in by Hindus. He taught his disciples to eat together and called his 
sect Kuncldh Panthi, kunddh meaning an earthen vessel, and panth, 
a sect).t He enjoined strict morality, and declared that the Satyug, 
or era of truth, was about to commence. While acknowledging 
Christ was the true Guru, he maintained that he himself was an 
incarnation of Christ, and that it was for him to baptize. 

Originally a disciple of one Thartpuri, a sddh of his own village, 
for 20 years Hdkim Singh did not come out of his house. He had 
his head shaved and also those of several women. To avoid obeying 
the calls of nature, he used to put a stick down his throat after 
eating and so cause himself to vomit. This was called neuli karam. 
He was believed to possess the power (called /opa Ihids) of being able 
to hold his breath for a longtime without showing any sign of life. He 
was a great-opium eater and when visitors called on him the first thing 
he offered them was opium. 

KtJNDi. (1) A Pathan tribe of the same descent as the Nidzi. The 

original Kundi country consists of a tract lying along the Sohali 
stream below the Bhittani range in the T^nk tahsil of Dera IsmM 
Khdn. The tribe is loathe to emigrate and herds together in its old 
villages, and all their eastern villages have been occupied by immi- 
grants from Marwat. The Kundis are a Pawinda tribe, but settled in the 
district about the same time as the Daulat Khel Lohani. The Kundi 
are or were a lawless tribe and great robbers, and the proverb ran : 

“ Better a dead Kundi than a live one.” (2) See also under Isperka. 

Kundu, a tribe of Jats descended from Kundu, a Rajput, who married a 
Jdt widow by karewa and so lost status. It is found in Jind tahsil. 
(See under Phogd,t.) 

Kcnjianwala, a sect olfaqirs, said to practise divination by means of keys. 
They appear to come from Si^lkot and are found in Jhelum. They 
are probably Rawals. 

Kunjiia, Kunjba, KABtJSJRA, 8 hawker of vegetables, kunj^ is a 
purely occupational term nothing more or less than the Hindustani, 

• There is a prophecy in the Hindu Shastars to the effect that “ Neh Kalank Avatar ” 
will be born in the house of a Khatri in village Sambhal in the Mor 4dabAd district in 
Sambat 1S40 A.D. 1883-84. 

I So called because they all eat in common. 
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as sahzi-farosh is the Persian, for green-grocer. The big men generally 
use the latter term, the small costermongers the former. Sat in no 
case is it a caste. The Kunji4 belongs as a rule to one of the castes 
of market gardeners which have been described under miuor agri- 
cultural tribes. I do not know why KunjrS, should have been returned 
under that name only in the east. It may be tliat in other parts of 
the Province it is more usual to call the seller of vegetables an Ardiu 
or BSghbd,n, as the case may be, and that the word Kunjr^ is little 
used. This probably is the true explanation, as the figures for Native 
States show the same pecufiarity. 

Kupchani, a Baloch sept, now represented by only a few families in 
Bhakkar tahsil. 

Their tradition is that they fled from Persia into Balochistan, 
whence they were expelled by the Marri, Bugti and KShiri Baloch. 
But they also say that they are an offshoot of the Qaisarani tribe 
of Sanghar tahsil in Dera Ghazi Kh^n whose chief is stated to keep 
their genealogical tree. In the east Kachhi of Balochistan the 
Harris, Bugtis and Kdhiris all say that prior to their advent into 
that tract it was held by a people called Kupch^ni of J^t origin 
or status. This tradition lends support to the theory that Balochist&n 
was once occupied by Jats, who were driven out by the Pathan, Brahui 
and Baloch. 

KAbai, see Korai. Kurai is also a Telj got. 

KokXn, Kdeam, a group of Kankts found in the Simla Hill States of 
Bashahr, Jubbal, Balsan, etc., and comprising numerous sepls, Kurins 
give daughters in marriage to the Khash Kanets. In Bashahr the 
Kurin is also called Rahfi, q. v. 

Kueab, an agricultural clan found in Shihpur. 

KoBSSHi. an agricultural clan found in Shihpur, see Qubaish. 

Kukmi, Kumbhi (Kanbi, Kimi). — A great caste of cultivators very widely 
spread over the eastern parts of Hindustin and the Deccan. ‘ Of 
good caste is the Kunbin, with hoe in hand she weeds the fields 
together with her husband.' But in the caatonments of the Punjab 
the Kurmis are generally occupied, like other Furbias, in cutting 
grass, weaving and serving as grooms ; and they are even said to 
keep pigs. They are, of course, a very low caste ; lower far in social 
standing than the indigenous agricultural castes of the Punjab. 

Kuepalka, an agricultural clan found ift Shihpur. 

Kuetana, see Kutini. 

Kubtana, an agricultural dan found in Shihpur. 

Kubetanah, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kubonj^a, see under Kunjra. A green-grocer. 

Kusan (?Kasdn\ ‘those, generally, who derive their livelihood directly 
from the soil,’ as opposed to zajkndab ; H. Dividsoa: (judhiina 
Settlement Report, 1859, p. 29. 
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K^t, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Kutana, for Kurtana or Kurutana. — ^The term for a Muhammadan Chuhra 
in the south-west Punjab and equivalent to Musalli in the north-west. 
The Kurtdna are a class of sweepers, converted to Isldm, who are 
settled on the bank of the lower Indus and have given up scavenging 
and eating carrion and taken to making ropes and working in 
grass and reeds. The woi-d is sometimes applied to any Muhammadan 
sweeper, but, strictly speaking, only a convert who has become ■ a 
haldl-khor or eater of things permitted by the Muhammadan law, is 
a Kurtd,na. Some Kurt^nas even cultivate land on their own account ; 
and, so long as they do no scavengering, the Kurtd.nas are admitted 
to religious equality by other Musalrndns. Possibly the Kurtduas of 
the Indus banks are a distinct caste or people from the Chiihras, but 
they return no large tribes and appear to be a caste formed from the 
debris of numerous tribes degraded by function. In the south-west 
the term Khoja is also applied to a converted sweeper and is thus 
synonymous with Kurtdnas, which literally means ‘ flogger ’ or exe- 
cutioner : see foot-note to p. 183, supra. 

Khthbalo, a sept of the Bha^tis, descended from Kuthr^l, son of Bhoni, 
and found in Sidlkof. 
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